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INTRODUCTION. 


A  LITTLE  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  since  the 
death  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Much  has  been  written  concerning 
him,  and  doubtless  much  more  will  bo  written.  My  accjuaintance  with 
hiopL  began  in  his  Springfield  home  the  night  following  his  nomination 
as  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  It  was  such  an  acquaintance  as  a  cor- 
respondent of  a  leading  journal  was  privileged  to  have  with  public  men. 
I  saw  him  frequently  during  his  Presidential  term  met  him  socially  on 
several  occasions,  and  walked  with  him  through  the  streets  of  burning 
Richmond.  In  preparing  this  work  I  have  visited  the  scenes  of  his 
early  years— the  spot  where  he  was  born,  the  sites  of  his  Kentucky  and 
Indiana  homes,  also  that  at  New  Salem,  111.  From  playmates  of  his 
childhood,  and  from  those  who  knew  him  in  later  years,  I  have  obtained 
infonnation  which  may  be  accepted  as  authentic.  I  am  esi)ecially  in- 
debted to  Joseph  Gentry,  of  Gentrvville,  Ind. ;  William  G.  Green,  of 
Tolula,  and  Mrs.  Hill,  of  Petersburg,  111.,  for  information  relating  to 
Mr.  Lincoln's  early  years ;  and  to  Mrs.  Harriet  Chapman,  of  Charleston, 
111.,  for  a  copy  of  the  first  photograph  ever  taken  of  him. 

This  volume  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  times  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  rather  than  as  a  biography.  His  mtellectual  and 
moral  qualities  will  be  seen  far  better  in  the  historic  narration  than  by 
any  analysis  that  might  be  given. 

The  Muse  of  History  has  recognized  him  as  the  liberator  of  a  race, 
redeemer  of  a  republic,  and  one  of  the  great  benefactors  of  all  time. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  eulogy  never  will  place  him  upon  a  pedestal  or 
smooth  out  the  lines  that  make  up  the  true  portrait  of  this  man  of  the 
people,  appointed  by  divine  Providence  to  render  inestimable  service 
to  his  fellow-men. 

Charles  Carleton  Coffin. 

Boston,  July,  1892. 
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LIFE  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 


CHAPTER   I. 

ANCESTRY. 


FAR  back  in  the  centuries  the  river  Witham,  which  winds  through 
tlie  lowhinds  of  eastern  England,  was  known  as  the  Lindis.  Tlie 
town  wliich  the  Romans  built  on  the  bank  of  the  stream  received  the 
name  of  Lindum.  When  the  Xormans  made  themselves  masters  of 
England  they  built  a  castle  on  the  top  of  the  hill  that  overlooks  the 
town  and  changed  the  name  to  Lincoln.  (*)  In  the  course  of  yeara  it 
became  the  name  of  a  family.  Possibly  there  were  several  families 
bearing  the  name  in  Norfolk  and  Lincoln  counties.  We  know 
that  one  such  family  had  its  home  in  Ilingham,  and  that  Samuel 
Lincoln  was  an  infant  on  that  day  when  the  Pilgrims,  in  December, 
1H20,  established  a  government  of  the  people  in  America.  We  also 
know  that  there  was  an  older  brother,  Thomas ;  but  it  is  not  certain 
that  we  shall  ever  learn  much  about  their  parents.  It  seems  probable 
that  they  were  obliged  to  work  hard  to  obtain  a  living  for  themselves 
and  their  children.  We  may  conclude  that  their  home  was  a  cottage 
thatched  with  straw.  We  may  think  of  the  brothers  as  playing  in  the 
streets,  or  going  into  the  green  fields  and  gathering  daisies,  listening  to 
the  larks  and  nightingales.  They  could  look  across  the  meadows  and 
see  the  tall  spire  of  Norwich  Cathedral,  and  in  the  hush  and  stillness 
hear  the  great  bell  sending  forth  its  music. 

Quite  likely  they  heard  their  parents  say  that  King  James  had  died, 

and  that  his  son,  Charles  I.,  was   King.     Then  the  talk  was  about 

troublesome  times.    The  Kine:  maintained  that  he  was  owlained 

1625 

by  God  to  rule  the  nation,  and  tliat  it  was  the  duty  of  the  peo- 
ple to  obey.    The  bishop  preached  that  the  King  could  do  no  wrong. 
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Stones.  The  Puritans  all  over  England  were  resisting  the  demands  of  the 
King.  Possibly  it  was  the  desire  of  Charles  to  get  rid  of  them  that  led 
him  to  gitint  a  charter  for  a  government  of  their  own  in  America.  The 
pei"secution  of  the  bishop  and  the  arbitrary  acts  of  the  King  made  life  so 
bitter  that  thousands  of  Puritans  were  ready  to  quit  Kngland  forever. 

Many  of  the  people  of  Norfolk  and  Lincoln  counties  had  sailed  for 
Masmchusetts ;  others  were  ready  to  join  them.  The  ships  I^oj^e  and 
the  John  and  Dorothy  were  at  Yarmouth,  pi-eparing  to  saih 
Francis  Lawes  resolved  to  become  an  emigrant ;  and  it  seems 
probable  that  Samuel  Lincoln  was  ready  to  join  his  brother,  who  had 
settled  in  Ilingham,  near  Boston.  (')  We  see  them  travelling  across 
the  meadows  and  lowlands,  with  others,  to  Yarmouth  town.  Together 
the  ships  sail  across  the  Athintic,  to  drop  their  anchors  in  Salem  Harbor. 
It  is  probable   tliat  Samuel   Lincoln,  for  lack  of  wool,  did   nut  do 
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much  weaving  in  the  town  of  Ipswich,  where  his  master  settled.    The 
I  only  sheep  in  Massachusetts  were  a  few  which  were  pastured  on  the 

j  islands  in  Boston  harbor,  where  the  wolves  could  not  get  at  them. 

When  the  apprentice  became  of  age  he  joined  his  brother  Thomas 
j  in  Hingham.     He  had  learned  a  trade;  it  is  not  certain  that  he  fol- 

i  lowed  it,  but  probably  he  became  a  farmer.     A  maiden  named 

j  *   Martha  became  his  wife;  her  parental  name  is  not  known.    Their 

j  children  were  Samuel,  Daniel,  Mordecai,  Mary,  Martha,  Sarah,  and  Re- 

becca. (') 
j  Startling  news  came  that  the  Indians  were  murdering  the  settlers 

i  of  Swanzey.     It  was  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  tlie  Pequots,  under 

their  chief,  Philip.    Samuel,  the  oldest  son,  seized  his  father's  gun 
and  powder-horn  and  became  a  soldier.     A  year  passed,  in  wliich 
more  than  six  hundred  of  the  settlers  were  killed ;  but  the  chief  was 
dead,  and  his  head  was  hanging  on  a  gibbet  in  Plymouth.    The 
captured  Indians  were  sold  as  slaves  to  the  Spaniards. 
Mordecai  Lincoln,  the  while,  was  blowing  the  bellows  and  making 
the  anvil  ring  in  a  blacksmith's  shop.     When  he  became  of  age  he  set 
up  his  own  forge  in  Hull.    Perhaps  Sarah  Jones  may  have  influenced 
him  in  settling  there,  for  she  soon  became  his  wife.(*) 

The  year  1686  was  a  memorable  one  to  the  blacksmith,  for  a  son 
was  born  to  him — Mordecai,  junior.  Just  before  his  birth  the  frigate 
Rose  sailed  into  Boston  harbor,  bringing  Sir  Edmund  Andros, 
who  had  been  appointed  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  Plymouth, 
Khode  Island,  and  Connecticut.  He  had  brought  over  two  companies 
of  troops  to  aid  him  in  upsetting  the  government  of  the  |>eople.  It 
seems  that  Mordecai  Lincoln  could  look  from  his  shop  door  and  see 
the  frigate  running  out  its  guns  and  firing  a  salute,  and  the  cannon  of 
the  castle  replying.  James  II.  had  determined  to  overthrow  the  Puri- 
tan commonwealth.  The  people  were  no  longer  to  assemble  in  town 
meeting  or  make  their  own  laws.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  farmer 
who  came  to  have  their  horses  shod  or  their  ploughshares  sharpened, 
or  fishermen  who  wanted  work  done,  expressed  their  minds  freely  upon 
public  affairs,  and  that  the  blacksmith  had  something  to  say  while 
making  the  anvil  ring  by  his  sturdy  blows.  Three  years  passed,  and 
Sir  Edmund  Andros  saw  the  streets  of  Boston  suddenly  swarming  with 
armed  men,  who  came  from  Cambridge,  Eoxbury,  Hingham,  Hull, 
and  other  towns,  put  an  end  to  his  government,  and  re-established 
their  own. 

Blacksmith  Lincoln  thought  the  time  had  come  when  the  peoj)le  of 
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Massachusetts  should  no  longer  be  dependent  on  England  for  iron. 
There  was  an  abundant  supply  of  ore  in  the  hogA  and  meado^*sof  Scitu* 
ate  and  Ilingham.  Through  his  eCForta  a  furnace  was  constructed, 
and  the  ore  dug  from  a  bog  and  smehed  It  was  the  beginning 
of  an  industry  which  lasted  many  yeai*s.  His  enterprise  went  further. 
He  built  a  mill  on  Bound  Brook,  where  the  water  tumbled  over  the 
rocks  on  its  wav  to  the  sea.     The  brook  at  the  falls  was  the  boundary 
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between  the  colonies  of  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts.  It  was  of  great 
service  for  a  large  section  of  the  coantry  in  both  colonies. i*) 

Mordecai  Lincoln  helped  huild  the  Hiugham  meeting-house.  The 
elders  decided  just  what  seats  people  should  occupy,  and  they  assigned 
an  honorable  seat  to  him  in  the  front  gallery. 

He  wanted  his  grandchildren  to  be  well  educated,  and  in  his  will 
bequeathed  £10  to  aid  them  in  Harvard  College,  (")  We  do  not  know 
in  what  year  the  blacksraitli's  oldest  son,  Mordecai,  junior,  married ; 
neither  is  the  maiden  name  of  his  wife  to  be  found  on  any  record. 
We  only  know  that  after  the  birth  of  a  sun  the  husband  became  a 
widower. 

Although  Massachusetts  was  sparsely  settled,  people  were  emigrating 
from  the  province.  Mordecai  Lincoln,  with  his  son  John,  made  his  way 
to  Freehold,  Monmouth  County,  Is\  J,  The  citizens  of  that  county  re- 
garded him  as  being  worthy  of  their  esteem.  Hannah  Salter,  daugh- 
ter of  Richard  and  Sarah  Bowne  Salter,  gave  him  her  hand  in  mar- 
riage, Mr,  Salter  was  a  lawyer,  judge,  and  member  of  the  Provincial 
Assembly.  Hannah's  uncle.  Captain  John  Bowne,  was  rich.  He  re* 
membered  Hannah  Salter  Lincoln  in  his  will,  giving  her  £250.  Her 
husband  was  so  greatly  esteemed  that  in  title-deeds  he  was  styled 
*•  gentleman."^     lie  was  thrifty,  and  purchased  several  hundred  acres 
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of  lanJ^C)  He  wanted  more,  and  visited  the  valley  of  the  Schuylkill, 
in  Pennsylvania,  to  see  for  himself  whether  or  not  the  lands  there  were 
as  fertile  and  beautiful  as  reported.  He  was  so  well  pleased  that  he 
resolved  to  become  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  and  removed  to  Amity 
township. 

It  seems  conclusive  that  John  did  not  go  with  his  father,  but  re- 
mained in  Freehold,  and  married  there.  We  shall  see  him,  together 
with  his  sons,  further  on.(*) 

Murdecai  Lincoln  became  near  neighbor  to  George  Boone,  who  came  ' 
from  England  with  eleven  children*  He  hiul  such  pleasant  memories 
of  his  old  home  in  the  valley  of  the  Exe  that  he  named  his 
new  home  Exeter,  after  the  old  town  whoso  cathedral  bells  had 
charmed  him  with  their  music.  lie  found  that  many  of  his  neighbors 
were  Germans  who  could  not  speak  the  English  language.  Fai-ther 
down  the  valley  of  the  Schuylkill  the  settlers  were  mostly  from 
Wales,  who  gave  Welsh  names  to  the  towns.  In  Gwynedd  were  four 
brothers ^Thomas^  Robert,  Owen,  and  Cadwidlader  Evans.  They  could 
trace  their  ancestral  line  back  to  Lludd,  King  of  Britain,  who  fought 
the  Komans  when  Julias  Caesar  wus  Emperor  of  Kome.  (')  Cadwal- 
lader  was  the  youngest  of  the  brothei^.  He  became  a  preacher  after 
joining  the  Friends.  Before  leaving  England  he  married  Ellen  Morris, 
of  Bryn  Gwyn,  which  means  White  Hill.  They  had  a  beautiful  and 
queenly  daughter,  Sarah.     We  need  not  think  it  strange  that  John 
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Hanks,  of  Whiteraarsh,  found  pleasure  in  her  society  and  asked  her  to 
be  his  wife. 

The  autumn  leaves  were  changing,  and  there  was  glorv  on  the  hills, 
October  12,  1711,  when  John  Hanks  and  Sarah  Evans  stood  before  the 
congregation  of  Friends,  in  Gwyuedd,  he  promising  to  love  and 
honor  her  as  a  husband, 
she  to  be  a  true  and  faithful 
wife.  The  clerk  who  recorded 
the  marriage  put  John  down  as 
"yeoman/-  and  Sarah  as  *'spin- 
ster.-M**)  Their  home  was  in 
Whitemarsh.  Children  made 
it  musical  with  their  prattle — 
John,  William,  Samuel,  Jane, 
and  Elizabeth.  The  eldest 
reaches  manhood,  marries  — 
whom  we  do  not  know ;  but  he 
finds  a  home  in  Union  town- 
ship, on  the  west  bank  of  the 

Schuylkill.  His  neighbor  is  John  Lincoln,  from  Freehold,  Across  the 
river  are  the  homes  of  Mordecai  Lincoln  and  George  Boone,  and  that 
of  his  son,  Squire  Boone. 

Settlers  were  building  their  homes  in  the  surrounding  country,  but 
there  were  still  vast  reaches  of  forest  abounding  with  game.  One  of 
Squire  Boone's  sons — Daniel— found  great  pleasure  in  listening  to  the 
singing  of  the  birds,  the  chattering  of  squirrels.  He  loved  hunting,  and 
before  he  was  ten  years  old  could  bring  down  a  deer  when  it  was  upon 
the  run.  His  parents  allowed  him  to  go  out  alone,  for  on  dai'k  and 
cloudy  days  he  could  keep  the  points  of  compass,  and  was  never  in  dan. 
ger  of  being  lost.  One  night  he  did  not  return.  The  second  night 
came,  and  Daniel  was  still  absent.  His  father  and  the  neighbors 
searched  the  woods,  and  found  that  he  had  built  a  camp,  killed  a  deer, 
kindled  a  fire,  and  was  broiling  venison  for  his  dinner. (") 

A  warm  friendship  sprang  up  between  the  Boone,  Lincoln,  and  Hanks 
families.  They  were  on  the  frontier;  many  of  the  settlei^  around  them 
could  not  speak  English,  It  does  not  appear  that  Mordecai  or  John 
Lincoln  ever  joined  the  Friends,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  George  Boone 
was  a  member  of  the  society;  but  they  attended  the  meetings,  and  all 
lived  together  in  brotherly  love.  Mordecai  Lincoln,  in  his  last  will  and 
testament,  appointed  George  Boone  to  assist  in  settling  the  estate.     He 
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had  many  hundred  acres  of  land.  He  bequeathed  1000  acres  to  be  di- 
vided between  Mordecai,  junior,  Thomas,  and  Abraham;  100  to  Ann  and 
Sarah,  the  children  of  Hannah  Salter  Lincoln ;  and  300  acres  to  John, 
the  eldest  son,  born  in  Massachusetts.  (") 

A  fever  of  unrest  was  upon  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  causing 
them  to  move  southward,  through  Maryland,  across  the  Potomac,  into 
the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  settling  upon  lands  which 
George  Washington  had  surveyed.  John  Hanks,  junior,  and 
John  and  Thomas  Lincoln  sold  their  farms  in  Union,  made  their 
way  across  the  Potomac  River,  and  settled  near  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
Squire  Boone,  with  his  family,  went  farther  south,  and  settled  at 
Holman's  Ford,  on  the  Yadkin  River,  not  far  from  Wilkesborough, 
N.  C. 

It  was  a  memorable  year  in  the  history  of  America ;  for  while  these 

families  were  seeking  new  homes,  the  flag  of  France  was  giving  place  to 

;i  England's  banner  at  Quebec.     The  settlers  along  the  frontier  w^ho  had 

}  been  disturbed  by  the  Indians  could  lie  down  at  night  and  sleep  in 

peace. 

When  John  Lincoln's  eldest  son,  Abraham,  born  in  Pennsylvania,  be- 
came of  age,  he  left  the  Harrisonburg  home  to  visit  his  friends,  the 
JBoones,  in  North  Carolina,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mary 
Shipley,  Avho  became  his  wife.  {'*)    He  built  a  cabin,  and  opened  a  farm 
!  on  the  banks  of  the  Yadkin. 

Daniel  Boone  knew  there  was  a  beautiful  country  beyond  the  mount- 
ains ^vestward.     In  1748  Thomas  Walker  and  three  others  had  dis- 
covered a  remarkable  gateway  in  the  mountains,  which  they 
j  '    called  Cumberland  Gap,  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 

I  Prime-minister  to  King  George.   They  beheld  a  beautiful  region,  abound- 

If  ing  with  game.     It  is  not  surprising  that  Daniel  Boone  resolved  to 

t  explore  it.    With  four  companions  he  passed  through  Cumberland  Gap 

and  travelled  many  miles  beyond,  finding  meadows  waving  with  grass, 
the  haunt  of  buflFalo  and  deer.  He  and  one  of  his  companions  were 
captured  by  the  Indians,  but  made  their  escape.  When  they  returned 
to  their  camp  the  other  two  men  were  gone.  They  never  kncAV  what 
became  of  them.  Boone  remained  so  long  that  his  family  became 
alarmed.  His  younger  brother,  accompanied  by  another  man,  came  in 
search  of  him.  Daniel,  instead  of  returning,  sent  him  back  to  tell  his 
friends  that  he  was  safe ;  he  was  to  return  with  powder  and  bullets. 
Three  months  went  by  before  the  younger  brother  came.  Daniel  was 
alone  the  while.     He  knew  the  Indians  would  be  glad  to  capture  him ; 
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went  down  the  second  day  he  knew  the  Indians  were  not  far  in  ad- 
vance. With  the  first  flush  of  daylight  on  the  third  day  the  pursuers 
were  hastening  on.  Noiselessly,  no  one  speaking  above  a  whisper,  they 
glided  through  the  woods.  Suddenly,  at  a  sign  from  Boone,  they  drop 
upon  the  ground,  for  just  ahead  a  fire  is  blazing,  and  the  Indians  are 
broiling  their  breakfast  of  venison*  Four  of  the  pursuers  are  to  fire 
when  Boone  gives  the  signal ;  the  other  three,  with  himself,  are  to  be 
ready  to  encounter  the  remaining  Indians.     Four  rifles  flash,  and  then 
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with  gleaming  knives  all  rush  forward.  Four  of  the  Indians  have  fall- 
en ;  the  others  are  fleeing,  leaving  the  three  girls  unharmed  and  over- 
whelmed with  joy  at  their  rescue. 

The  tide  of  emigration  to  Kentucky  was  increasing.  A  second  fort 
was  constructed  near  Lexington ;  a  third  was  built  by  Joseph  Bryant 
and  his  companions  five  miles  distant.  They  made  a  mistake  in  not 
enclosing  a  spring  of  water.  No  well  hnd  been  dug,  when  the  place 
w*as  suddenly  besieged  by  several  hundred  Indians.  The  settlers  had 
plenty  of  food,  but  no  water.  They  knew  the  Indians  were  secreted 
in  the  bushes  near  the  spring,  and  if  a  man  were  to  go  for  water  he 
would  be  killed.  It  was  thought  if  the  women  and  girls  were  to  go 
with  buckets,  the  Indians  would  think  they  had  not  been  discovered, 
and  would  not  harm  them.  The  brave -hearted  wives  and  daughters 
went  down  the  path  chattering  and  laughing,  filled  their  buckets,  and 
returned  to  the  fort  unharmeil    Two  men  mounted  on  fleet  horses 
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dashed  out  from  the  gateway,  and  rode  so  swiftly  that  before  the  Ind- 
ians could  recover  from  their  surprise  they  wei'e  beyond  the  reach  of 
their  rifles,  riding  to  Lexington  to  give  the  alarm.  The  Indians  began 
the  attack;  the  settlers'  rifles  flashed  in  return.  The  Avomen  Avere  as 
brave  as  the  men ;  they  moulded  bullets,  cared  for  the  wounded,  encour- 
aged their  husbands,  and  assisted  in  every  possible  way  in  maintaining 
the  defence  till  reinforcements  came  and  compelled  the  Indians  to  flee. 

The  hardships  of  a  journey  of  500  miles  on  horseback   did  not 

deter  Abraham  and  Mary  Shipley  Lincoln  from  leaving  their  home 

on  the  Yadkin  to  establish  a  new  home  in  Kentuckv.    They  had 

1778  *' 

three  children,  Mordecai,  Josiah,  and  Thomas,  the  last  a  babe  in 
the  arms  of  the  mother.  They  settled  near  Bear  -  grass  Fort,  a  short 
distance  from  what  is  now  the  City  of  Louisville.  ( **) 

The  war  with  England  Avas  over,  but  the  Indians  were  angry  because 
the  settlers  were  taking  possession  of  their  hunting-grounds.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  them  to  creep  stealthily  through  the  forest,  come  upon 
the  unsuspecting  white  man,  bring  him  down  with  a  bullet,  and 
take  his  scalp.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  at  work  in  the  clearing  with  his 
three  boys — Mordecai,  ten  years  old ;  Josiah,  eight ;  and  Thomas,  six. 
A  bullet  fired  by  an  Indian  pierced  his  heart.  The  scene  is  one  for  a 
painter :  Mordecai  running  towards  the  cabin,  animated  by  a  great  re- 
solve ;  Josiah  fleeing  towards  the  fort ;  and  the  Indian  who  had  fired 
the  fatal  bullet  seizing  Thomas  by  the  arm  to  lead  him  away.  Sud- 
denly a  rifle  flashes  and  the  savage  falls,  shot  dead  by  Mordecai. ('*) 

Such  was  the  tragedy  in  the  life  of  Mary  Shipley  Lincoln.  She  was 
a  widow  with  five  young  children,  for  two  daughters  had  come  to  the 
cabin  home.  She  did  all  that  she  could  for  them.  No  schools  had  been 
established  in  Kentucky,  and  her  children  grew  to  manhood  and  woman- 
hood without  any  opportunity  to  obtain  an  education. 

The  Lincoln  family  through  all  the  generations  had  been  on  the 
frontier  of  civilization.  Few  of  the  ancestors  of  Thomas  had  ever  at- 
tended school.  Their  education  was  not  from  books,  but  from  the  hard- 
ships of  life.  They  had  lived  righteous  lives,  and  transmitted  to  their 
children  successively  the  inheritance  of  the  manly  character  and  Puritan 
faith  bequeathed  by  the  weaver  apprentice.  Under  the  law  of  entail  in 
Kentucky  the  eldest  son  inherited  the  estate  of  a  father,  and  so  Morde- 
cai Lincoln  came  into  possession  of  the  farm,  and  Josiah  and  Thomas 
must  begin  life  in  poverty. 

We  have  seen  John  Lincoln  and  John  Hanks  settling  side  by  side 
in  the  Shenandoah  Vallev.     The  children  of  Abraham  Lincoln  were  in 
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Kentucky.    It  is  not  strange  that  the  descendants  of  John  Hanks  should 

also  be  there.    Joseph  Hanks  had  emigrated  to  Kentucky.    He  was  a 

carpenter  of  Elizabethtown.    Shall  we  think  it  stranee  that  Thorn- 
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as  Lincoln,  who  was  working  with  him,  found  pleasure  in  the  so- 
ciety of  his  nieces — Lucy,  Elizabeth,  Polly,  and  Nancy  Hanks  ?  Nancy 
was  tall,  dark -haired,  comely,  dignified,  and  winsome  by  her  grace  and 
kindness.  She  seemed  at  times  as  if  looking  far  awa}^ — seeing  what 
others  did  not  see.  She  had  attended  school  in  Virginia,  and  stood 
upon  a  higher  intellectual  plane  than  most  of  those  around  her.  The 
Bible  was  read  morning  and  evening,  and  her  conduct  was  in  accordance 
with  its  precepts.  She  was  on  the  frontier,  where  few  books  were  to 
be  had  to  satisfy  her  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  where  there  was  little 
intellectual  culture.  Through  the  summer  days  she  heard  the  mourn- 
ful cooing  of  the  ring-doves,  the  mimicry  of  the  mocking-bird,  and  the 
tender  notes  of  the  hermit- thrush  in  the  forest.  In  winter  the  voices 
were  harsh  and  discordant — the  barking  of  foxes  and  the  howling  of 
wolves.  Her  eyes,  so  sad  at  times,  looked  into  an  uncongenial  present 
and  unpromising  future. 

Thomas  Lincoln  was  twenty-eight  years  old  and  Nancy  Hanks  twen- 
ty-three when  they  were  united  in  marriage  by  Rev.  Jesse  Head.  Their 
first  home  was  a  cabin  in  Elizabethtown.  (")  They  had  but  few  articles 
for  house-keeping,  but  Thomas  Lincoln  was  a  kind  and  loving  husband, 
and  she  a  helpful  wife,  ever  regardful  of  his  happiness  and  welfare.  A 
daughter  was  born  to  them  in  this  uncongenial  home.  As  their  ances- 
tors had  done,  they  turned  to  the  Bible  for  a  name,  and  selected  Sarah 
— the  princess.  (") 
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vember, 1886. 
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(^^)  Prcsideut  Liucoln  kuew  very  little  abont  bis  ancestry.  In  a  letter  written  in 
i848f  bo  said  :  "My  grandfatber  went  from  Rockingbam  County,  Va.,  to  Kentucky,  about 
1782,  and  two  years  afterwards  was  killed  by  tbe  Indians.  We  bave  a  vague  tradition 
tbat  my  grandfatber  went  from  Pennsylvania  to  Virginia;  tbat  be  was  a  Quaker. 
Furtber  tban  tbat  I  bave  never  beard  anytbing.'' 

It  bas  long  been  known  tbat  the  first  emigrants  from  England  bearing  tbe  name  of 
Lincoln  cnme  from  Hingbam,  England,  and  settled  in  Hingbam,  Mass.  Recent  investi- 
gations show  tbat  Thomas  Lincoln  became  an  emigrant  in  1633 ;  that  his  younger  brother, 
Samuel,  apprenticed  to  Francis  Lawes,  landed  at  Salem,  Mass.,  1637 ;  that  he  was  eigh- 
teen years  of  age,  and  subsequently  settled  in  Hinghnni,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  tbe  Pres- 
ident. The  maiden  name  of  bis  wife  was  Martha,  but  her  family  name  is  not  known. 
Their  children  were : 

1.  Samuel,  born  August  25,  1G50. 

2.  Daniel,  born  January  2,  1653. 

3.  Mordecai,  born  June  19,  1655;  died  in  infancy. 

4.  Mordecai,  born  June  14,  1657. 

5.  Mary,  born  March  27,  1662. 

6.  Thomas,  born  August  20,  1664. 

7.  Martha,  born  December  11,  1667. 

8.  A  daughter,  born  August  3,  1669  ;  died  in  infancy. 

9.  Sarah,  born  June  17,  1671. 

10.  Rebecca,  born  March  16,  1674. 

The  fourth  son,  Mordecai,  born  in  1657,  became  a  blacksmith.  He  married  Sarah 
Jones,  of  Hull,  daughter  of  Abraham  Jones,  of  whom  he  learned  his  trade.  The  shop  was 
on  a  point  of  land  which  projects  into  Boston  harbor.  It  seems  probable  that  the  set- 
tlers in  that  vicinity  may  have  been  fishermen  rather  than  farmers.  Ho  subsequently 
lived  in  Hingbam,  and  with  his  elder  brother  Samuel  was  employed,  in  1679,  in  building  the 
meeting-house,  still  standing  (1892)  in  Hingbam.  His  father,  Samuel,  and  himself  paid 
taxes  in  that  town  in  1680,  and  the  blacksmith  was  assigned  a  seat  in  the  front  gallery. 
It  is  probable  that  he  moved  into  Cohassot,  the  adjoining  town,  abont  1700,  and  with  his 
neighbors  established  iron-works  and  built  a  mill.  He  died  in  1727.  His  grave  is  in  the 
cemetery  in  North  Seituate. 

Children  of  Mordecai  and  Sarah  Jones  Lincoln  : 

1.  Mordecai,  born  April  24,  168(i. 

2.  Abraham,  born  January  13,  1689. 

3.  Isaac,  born  October  21,  1691. 

4.  Sarah,  born  July  27,  1694. 

5.  Elizabeth. 

6.  Jacob. 

It  seems  that  the  two  last-named  were  children  of  a  second  wife.  The  will  of  the 
iron-founder  was  made  in  1727,  and  Jacob  was  sixteen  years  of  ago  at  the  time. 

Monlecai  Lincoln,  junior,  born  1686,  was  the  ancestor  of  President  Lincoln.  No  record 
of  his  marriaj::e  has  been  found.  We  only  know  that  ho  emigrated  to  Freehold,  Mon- 
mouth County,  N.  J.,  accompanied  by  his  brother  Abraham,  and  that  he  had  one  son, 
John.  Ho  was  married  to  Hannah  Salter,  of  Freehold,  before  1714 — the  date  of  his 
uncle's  will,  which  bequeathed  to  Hannah  Salter  Lincolu  £250.  It  appears  that  he  moved 
to  Amity  township,  Pa.,  and  became  near  neighbor  to  George  Boone.      His  will  bears 
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date  Febmary  22,  1735-36,  providing  for  Johu,  Mordecai,  Ann,  Sarah,  and  a  posthumous 
child  whioh  was  named  Abraham. 

John  Lincoln,  bom  in  Massachusetts,  ancestor  of  the  President,  married  and  resided 
in  Freehold,  but  moved  to  Union,  Pa.,  in  1758,  where  he  was  assessed  for  taxes.  His 
children  were  Thomas,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  It  is  probable  that  all  his  children 
were  bom  at  Union,  and  that  he  moved  to  Virginia  in  1759. 

Abraham,  his  second  son,  joined  the  family  of  Squire  Boone  at  Holman's  Ford,  eight 
miles  from  Wilkesborongh,  N.  C,  where  he  married  Mary  Shipley.  Their  children  were 
Mordecai,  Josiah,  Thomas,  bom  in  North  Carolina,  and  Mary  and  Sarah,  born  at  Bear- 
grass  Fort,  Ky.  The  paternal  line  of  descent  is :  1.  Samuel ;  2.  Mordecai ;  3.  Mordecai ; 
4.  John ;  5.  Abraham ;  6.  Thomas ;  7.  Abraham— President. 

The  maternal  ancestry  of  President  Lincoln  cannot  to  a  certainty  be  traced  continu- 
ously from  his  mother,  Nancy  Hanks,  back  to  John  Hunks,  who  married  Sarah  Evans, 
of  Gwynedd,  in  1711.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  mother  of  the  President  was  a  descend- 
ant of  their  son  John,  who  settled  in  Union  township.  Pa.,  and  who  probably  moved  to 
Rockingham  Connty,  Va.,  in  1759.  Presumably  Nancy  Hanks  was  his  granddaughter. 
It  appears  that  John  Hanks,  who  lived  in  Whiteniarsh,  made  his  will  December  12, 
1730.  It  was  admitted  to  probate  in  May,  1731.  His  wife  was  executrix,  and  he  mentions 
seven  children.  From  the  records  of  marriages  among  the  Friends  of  Gwynedd,  it  seems 
that  Sarah  Evans  Hanks,  widow,  married  Thomas  Williams,  widower,  of  Montgomery 
township,  Pa.  The  witnesses  of  the  marriage  were  her  seven  children. — **  Historical 
Collections  of  Gwynedd,"  p.  116. 

Mrs.  William  Parker  Fanlke,  in  "  Historical  Collections  of  Gwynedd,''  informs  us  that 
Sarah  Evans  was  the  daughter  of  Cadwallader  Evans,  who,  with  three  brothers,  emigrated 
from  Merioneth  County,  in  Wales,  which,  together  with  Montgomery,  Flint,  Denbig, 
Caraavon,  and  Anglesey  constituted  the  ancient  Gwynedd.  The  Evans  family  occupied 
an  exalted  position.  Their  ownership  of  land  extends  back  to  the  twelfth  century.  The 
genealogical  line  has  been  traced  to  Mervyn  Vrych,  King  of  Man,  who  married  Essylt, 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Wales,  in  820,  both  of  whom  traced  their  ancestral  line  to  Lludd, 
King  of  Britain,  who  resisted  the  Roman  invasion. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  paternal  ancestors  of  President  Lincoln  in  Pennsyl- 
%'ania  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  but  rather  that  they  attended  the  religions 
meetings  of  the  Friends,  and  lived  in  harmonious  relations  with  them.  It  seems  probable 
that  John  Hanks,  of  Whitemarsh,  joined  the  society,  and  that  his  son  John  remained 
a  Friend ;  but  his  nieces,  who  emigrated  to  Kentucky,  were  not  Friends.  On  the  paternal 
and  maternal  side  it  was  a  religious  ancestry. — Author. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

EARLY    YEAKS* 

THOMAS  LINCOLN  selected  a  quarter -section  of  land  situated  on 
Nolin's  Creek,  near  Hodgensville,  for  a  farm.  The  site  chosen  for 
his  home  was  near  an  ever-flowing  spring  of  pure,  cool,  refreshing  water, 
issuing  from  a  cleft  in  a  rock  shaded  by  forest  trees.  Asters, 
columbines,  and  other  flowers  bloomed  around  it,  drawing  their 
moisture  from  the  crystal  fountain. 

We  may  justly  infer  that  the  carpenter  could  not  earn  much  money 
by  working  at  kis  trade.     Xot  many  mills  had  been  built  for  sawing 

lumljcr,  and  consequently 
X^  the    time    liad  not  come 

for  erecting  frame-houses. 
A  log-cabin  could  be  easi- 
ly constructed  by  the  set- 
tler himself  felling  the 
trees  and  notching  the 
logs.  His  neighbors  would 
manifest  their  friendship 
by  coming   to  the  'Toll- 

i*  :*  V'v..;:2^^^^^^HF^    ^^g^''  lifting  the  logs  that 

were  to  form  the  cabin 
walls,  and  partaking  free- 

ly   of  the   whiskey  pro- 

\f/^^^^i^^^^^^^^^^^(^'^  vided    for    the    occasion. 

The  owner  of  the  bouse 
could  lay  the  stones  for 
the  fireplace  and  hew 
the  timbers  for  the  floor. 
The  cabin  built  by  Thom- 
as Lincoln  had  but  one 
room.  The  floor  was  not  hiid,  no  glass  had  l>een  purchased  for  a  window, 
or  boards  provided  for  a  door,  when  it  became  the  home  of  the  family. 


THE   SPOT  ONCtt  OCCUFIRD   BY   TliE  CABrK    FN    WtllCII 
ABRAHAM    LINCOLN    WAS   BORN. 

[From  a  phoiogrftph  taken  l>y  thn  nythur,  1890     The  Btofi«8  at  th« 
fuul  uf  lb<»  pciar  Lree  mark  Xhfi  lo€«ilft/  of  tbo  flirpUusfl^] 
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The  wife  had  not  many  utensils  for  house  -  keeping  —  probably  a 
Dutch-oven,  frjing-pao,  a  few  tin  dishes,  wooden  plates,  and  a  bucket. 
None  of  his  ancestors  could  have  ever  lived  in  a  home  more  destitute  of 
needed  articles  crone  more  cheerless.  Perchance  the  caliin  of  his  father 
on  the  Yadkin  or  that  at  Bear-grass  Fort  may  have  been  but  liltle  bet- 
ter; but  the  home  of  Mordecai,  the 
iron-founder  of  Scituate,  and  that 
of  Mordec4ii,  the  land  proprietor 
of  Freehold  and  Amity,  were 
palaces  in  comparison  with  this 
habitation*  Shall  we  conclude 
that  inability  to  acquire  wealth 
or  that  intellectual  decadence  are 
the  natural  outcome  of  the  ad- 
verse circumstances  of  life  on  the 
picket  *  line  of  civilization  ?  It  is 
not  probable  that  the  grandfa- 
ther or  father  of  Thonms  Lincoln 
bad  much  opportunity  to  attend 
school.  Theirs  was  a  limited 
education.  The  owner  of  the 
home  on  Nolin^s  Creek  did  not 
know  the  lettei-s  of  the  alpha- 

het  nntil  taught  them  by  his  dev^oted  wife.  How  shall  we  account 
for  the  gradual  waning  of  intellectual  endowment  in  the  genera- 
tions between  the  active  and  energetic  ''gentleman,-*  the  landed  pro* 
prietor  of  FreehoUl,  and  the  unambitious  carpenter  of  Ilodgensville? 
Though  the  roots  of  the  husband's  ancestral  tree  reached  down  to 
Puritan  England,  and,  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  to  the  days  when  a 
King  of  Britain  confronted  imperial  Rome,  nature  gave  no  intimation, 
through  hereditary  descent,  of  the  coming  of  one  who  should  be  a  re- 
deemer to  millions  of  his  feliow-men.  The  evolution  had  been  down- 
ward  rather  than  upward.  No  prophetic  voice  whispered  of  coming 
greatness;  no  sign  appeared;  no  star  rested  above  the  cheerless  cabin 
by  Rock  Spring,  in  which,  February  12,  1809^  Abraham  Lincoln,  son  of 
Thomas  and  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln,  was  born» 

To  keep  out  the  snow  and  rain  possibly  the  skin  of  a  bear  may  have 
hung  across  the  doorway  of  the  cabin,  or  that  of  a  deer  over  the  open* 
ing  left  for  a  window ;  but  the  wintry  winds  had  free  access  through  the 
unplastered  crevices  between  the  logs.     Here  the  mother  folds  in  her 


[From  A  photofraph  takun  hy  ibe  autliur,  Nolla't  Creek, 
Ky  ,  CXctobor,  IflOl  ] 
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arras  her  infant  son.  Here  she  attends  to  her  household  duties — living 
the  routine  of  drudgery,  baking  the  corn-bread,  frying  the  bacon,  dress- 
ing the  skins  of  the  deer  brought  down  by  her  husband's  rifle,  making 
his  clothing,  carding  cotton  and  wool  to  obtain  a  dress  for  herself  and 
garments  for  her  children. 

It  was  not  a  diflBcult  matter  for  Thomas  Lincoln  to  obtain  meat  for 
his  family,  as  the  woods  abounded  with  deer  and  wild  turkeys.     It  was 
jj  more  of  a  task  to  obtain  corn.     When  obtained,  it  must  be  taken  to  Mr. 

I  Ilodgen's  mill  for  grinding.     What  other  home  surpasses  this  in  exhibi- 

[  tion  of  pathetic  scenes  ?    Another  child  came,  to  live  only  a  few  hours. 

j  Xancy  Ilanks  Lincoln — queenly  in  personal  appearance,  imperial  in  her 

aspirations — attends  to  her  wifely  duties.  The  day  begins  and  ends  with 
religious  service.  The  cultured  wife  reads  the  Bible  to  the  uncultured 
husband.  His  lips  utter  the  prayer.  The  Puritan  instinct  in  the  hus- 
band has  come  down  through  the  successive  generations  from  the  Hing- 
ham  straw-thatched  cottage  in  old  England,  and  in  the  wife  from  the 
:  Friends'  home  on  the  white  hills  of  Wales.    In  the  gloaming,  when  Avork 

!  for  the  day  is  done,  the  mother  tells  the  stories  of  Abraham,  Moses, 

David,  and  the  Child  of  Nazareth.     The  horizon  of  her  life  was  wuder 
than  the  walls  of  her  home.     That  her  kind-hearted  husband  might  be 
I  more  than  he  was  to  her,  himself,  and  his  fellow-men,  she  taught  him 

I  the  alphabet ;   but  he   never   was  able  to  construct  sentences.     She 

I  showed  him  how  to  \vrite  his  name,  but  his  proficiency  with  the  pen 

ended  with  that  attainment.  The  iron  which  had  given  vigor  to  his 
ancestors  seems  to  have  been  wanting  in  his  blood.  Little  did  this 
mother  know  how^  deeply  her  lessons  of  truth  and  virtue  Avent  down 
into  the  heart  of  her  listening  son  ;  how  in  the  fulness  of  time  the  germs 
Avould  put  forth  their  tender  shoots;  how  her  own  spirit  would  reap- 
pear in  his,  and  the  beauty  of  her  soul  glorify  his  life. 

She  had  few  ()j)portunities  to  gratify  her  longings  or  enlarge  her 
sphere  of  usefulness.  Occasionally  a  preacher  came  to  the  log  meeting- 
house at  Little  Mound  to  hold  services  on  Sunday.  Like  her  own  home, 
it  had  no  floor.  Logs  split  in  halves  served  for  seats.  Public  spirit  in 
Ilodgensville  had  erected  the  building,  but  had  not  provided  glass  for 
the  windows.  To  tliis  meeting-house,  located  three  miles  from  the  Lin- 
coln home,  settlers  came  from  far  and  near — parents  and  children,  on  foot 
or  on  horseback.  It  was  not  only  a  place  for  religious  service,  but  the 
news  exchange,  where,  before  and  after  the  sermon,  they  could  hear  what 
was  going  on  in  the  community  and  in  the  world  outside  of  Nolin's 
Creek.    At  Little  Mound  young  men  could  look  into  the  faces  of  the 
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maidens,  thinking  possibly  quite  as  ranch  of  their  charming  countenances 
as  of  the  heads  of  the  preacher's  sermon. 

Al)rahani  Lincoln,  Jive  years  old,  was  not  unmindful  of  what  lie  saw 
and  heard  in  Little  Mound  meeting-house,  for  usually,  after  reaching 
home,  he  mounted  a  stool  and  preached  a  sermon  of  his  own,  shouting 
in  imitation  of  the  minister,  and  [Kjuiiding  the  table  with  his  little  tist. 
He  especially  likal  the  Rev.  David  Elkiu-  The  preacher  may  have  seen 
something  in  Thonias  Liiiculnls  boy  that  attracted  his  particular  atten- 
tion. It  may  have  been  the  purity,  earnestness,  and  sadness  of  the 
mother's  countenance  reprotluced  in  the  face  of  the  son :  perchance  the 
boy  iisked  him  questions  when  he  strjtped  down  from  the  pulpit  to  shake 
Lands  with  the  father  and  mother.  Whatever  the  mutual  attraction  may 
have  been,  Daviil  Elkin  ami  Abrnliam  Lincoln  became  fast  friends. 

It  is  plain  that  the  settlers  of  Iluilgensville  had  no  very  exaltetl  ideas 
concerning  the  education  of  tiieir  children.  No  school-house  had  bi^en 
provided  when  Zachariah  Ririey  proposed  to  ojxm  a  school.  Ue  was  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest,  who  travellctl  through  the  settlements  teach- 
ing  a  few  weeks  iu  a  place.  The  people  were  too  iloor  U)  )>ay  him 
much  money,  nor  Tvas  it  mwch  that  he  could  teach.  The  children  of 
IIcKlgensville  and  along  Nolin's  ('reek,  those  living  at  Little  Mound, 
l)oys  and  girls  verging  upon  manhood  and  woraanhcHxI,  flocked  to  the 
cabin  which  served  for  a  school  -  house.  The  teacher  had  only  a  spell- 
ing-book containing  easy  lesions  for  reading.  Quite  likely  the  young 
men  wei*e  somewhat  chagrined  wJien  Abraham  Lincoln,  live  years  old. 
marched  to  the  head  of  the  class.     His  mother  had  been  his  teacher. 

Thomas  Lincoln  made  no  headway  in  paying  for  his  farm.    lie  tried 

Ui  better  his  fortune  by  bargaining  for  200  acres  of  land  on  Knob  Creek, 

seven  miles  from  Nolin's.     He  built  a  cabin,  but  it  was  little  bet- 

ISH. 

ter  than  the  one  he  abandoned.(')  Another  teacher  came — 
George  Hazel — who,  like  Riney,  had  only  a  spelling-book.  When  the 
most  advanced  pupils  iinislied  it,  he  startetl  them  once  more  in  wonls  of 
one  syllable.  C  )  No  other  lKX>k  was  studied.  He  did  not  teach  writing. 
We  have  seen  Thomas  Lincoln's  oldest  l>rother  inheriting  all  the 
property  of  their  father's  estate.  The  law  of  entail  was  no  longer  in 
force,  but  the  titles  of  land  which  had  been  granted  by  Virginia  to  in- 
dividuals before  Kentucky  became  a  State  wore  not  always  clear.  Set- 
tlers, after  build  ing  their  houses  and  improving  the  land,  frequently  found 
they  were  not  the  legal  owners  of  the  pruperty.  Undrr  such  a  condition 
of  affairs  people  were  moving  to  Indiana,  where  they  could  buy  land  for  $2 
an  acre,  and  obtain  an  unclouded  title  from  the  United  States.   Slavery 
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existed  in  Kentiicky.  Poor  men  were  conscious  of  an  assumed  supe- 
riority on  the  j>art  of  those  wlio  owned  slaves.  Tlie  lands  in  Indiana 
were  fertile.  It  was  a  free  State,  in  which  rich  and  poor  alike  wei^ 
Bpected.    Thomas  Lincoln,  in  common  with   many  othei's   in  Ken- 
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LITTLE  MOtTND  MEETING  HOUSE,  UODQENSVILLK,   KY- 
[FTom  a.  plKHogniijih  Ukeu  bjr  the  nulhDr.  October,  IKI}].] 


tucky,  resolved  to  live  where  there  woulil  l)e  no  distinction  between  rich 
and  po<»r,  and  where  lie  wouki  iiave  a  hotter  cliance  to  get  on  in  the 
world.  lie  had  bargained  for  the  Knob  Creek  farm,  built  u  cabin,  dug  a 
well,  and  cleared  a  portion  of  the  land.  He  was  fortunate  enougli  to  find 
a  settler  who  would  purchase  the  improvements.  He  took  in  payment 
400  gidlons  of  whiskey,  which  was  everywhere  a  marketahle  eotninod- 
ity.(')  Nearly  everybody  drank  spirituous  liquors,  in  accordance  with 
the  custom  of  the  times.  Instead  of  heing  disreputable  to  drink,  it  was 
regarded  as  ungracious  not  to  drink,  esi)eeially  when  invited  to  do  so. 
Only  when  people  became  senseless  or  quarrelsome  was  tlie  drinking 
regarded  as  harmful.  Next  to  silver  coin,  whiskey  came  nearest  to  l>eing 
legal  tender  in  business. 

At  the  junction   of  Knob  Creek  with  Rolling  Fork,  IMn  Lincoln 
constructed  a  boat.    The  barrels  of  liquor  were  placed  on  board,  togeth- 
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er  with  his  caq>enter^8  tools.  Without  any  mishap  he  floated  down 
Rolling  Fork  to  Salt  River,  and  with  the  curi*ent  of  that  stream  to  the 
Ohio,  which  had  overflowed  its  banks.  Suddenly  his  frail  craft  was  cap- 
sized in  tbe  swirling  water,  and  whiskey  and  tools  went  to  tlie  bottom 
of  the  river.  He  swam  to  the  shore  and  stood  j>enniless  upon  the  bank ; 
but  when  the  water  receded,  a  few  days  later,  he  regained  his  prop- 
orty,  obtained  another  boat,  and  floated  down  the  Ohio  to  Thompson's 
Landing.  Leaving  his  property  in  a  storehouse,  he  went  northward 
twenty  miles  through  the  forest  to  Pigeon  Creek.  He  was  charmed  with 
the  country.  The  soil  was  fertile,  Mr.  Gentry  had  built  a  cabin ;  other 
settlers  were  selecting  lands.  He  made  choice  of  a  quarter  section,  and 
travelled  seventy  miles  to  Vincennes  to  enter  his  claim,  and  returned  to 
Kentucky. 

The  November  winds  were  rattling  the  acorns  and  walnuts  to  the 
giH>und*  and  the  ripened  leaves  were  falling,  when  the  family  moved  to 
Indiana.  The  nights  were  cold.  No  shelter  had  been  provideih 
Tlif*  late  autumn  rains  were  setting  in.  It  was  only  a  **camp" 
that  the  car]>enter  could  build,  one  side  of  which  was  open  to  the 
weather,(*)  The  hard-working  wife,  as  in  the  floorless  cabin  at  Nolin's 
Creek,  baked  the  corn-bread  and  went  on  with  tbe  making  and  mending. 
It  seems  probable  that  wiiiln  occupying  this  camp  she  taught  writing  to 
Abraham.  We  know  that  George  Hazel  did  not  teach  it,  but  further 
on  we  shall  see  Abraham  writing  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  Kentucky. 
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Through  the  winter  carpenter  Lincoln  was  hewing  timber  for  his 
futui^  home,  which  was  to  be  something  more  than  a  cabin.  Although 
there  would  l>e  but  one  rmnn  on  the  grounil,  he  would  build  the  walls 
high  enough  for  a  loft,  which  would  give  sleeping  lU'commoclations  to 
Sarah  and  Abraham.  Built  of  hewn  logs,  it  would  he  ptdatial  in  com- 
parison w*ith  his  former  homes.  Picture  it  as  we  may,  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  portray  the  desokteness  of  the  winter  passed  in  the  Pigeon 
Creek  camj*,  and  the  weariness  of  spirit  on  the  part  of  one  endowed  as 
was  the  mother  to  adorn  a  palace.  We  are  not  to  tliink  that  Thomas 
Lincoln  was  idle,  nor  that  he  was  altogether  shiftless.  He  was  in  ]X)v- 
erty.  The  family  must  have  food.  A  home  must  be  built.  The  grouiul 
must  be  cleared  for  planting  corn.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  was 
idle.  Other  settlera,  more  industrious  than  he,  couhl  not  accumulate 
much  property  in  a  section  of  country  covei*ed  by  a  dense  fo!*est.  Many 
sturdy  blows  must  be  given  with  the  axe  before  he  could  complete  his 
house  and  clear  the  ground  for  raising  corn. 

The  new  home  was  not  linishinl  when  the  family  moved  into  it — the 
floor  not  laid,  oo  boards  providetl  for  a  door.  The  moving  was  hastened 
by  the  arrival  of  Thomas  Sparrow,  whose  wife  was  Mrs.  Lincoln's 
sister.  Dennis  Hanks,  a  nephew,  came  with  them.  Without  doubt 
it  was  a  glad  day  when  they  arrived,  but  the  joy  was  quickly  changed 
to  mourning.  A  few  weeks  later  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sparrow^  were  borne  to 
their  graves.  Sickness,  which  became  epidemic,  appean^d  throughout 
southern  Indiana,  attacking  cattle  and  human  beings  alike,  caused,  as 
is  supposed,  by  herbs  wiiich  poisoned  the  niilk  of  the  cows.  The  physi- 
cian had  no  counteracting  medicine.  The  illness  was  brief ;  the  result, 
in  most  cases,  fatal. 

Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  w^as  thirty -three  years  old.    Life  as  found  by 
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her  had  presented  few  attractions.  It  seems  probable  that  not  much 
sunshine  fell  across  her  path,  even  during  her  girlhood,  in  Virginia* 
She  had  l>een  dependent  upon  friends  for  a  home.  By  circumstances 
beyund  her  control  she  had  been  compel  leil  to  accept  o  neon  genial  life 
on  the  fmntier.  Her  aspii^ations  were  far  different  from  those  of  her 
kind-hearted  husband.  She  heard  voices  wliich  he  could  not  hear. 
Her  discerning  eyes  beheld  what  he  never  would  be  able  to  see.  Shall 
we  wonder  that  the  sadness  deepened  upon  her  countenance  i  Seem- 
ingly it  was  not  much  she  could  do  to  lift  her  offspring  to  a  better  life 
than  her  own  had  been;  but  lioiuan  vision  does  not  reach  down  to  the 
springs  which  underlie  character.  The  workl  never  will  know  the  great- 
ness of  its  debt  to  her  for  doing  what  slie  could  in  stamping  her  own 
lofty  conception  of  duty  and  obligation  UjKjn  the  hearts  and  consciences 
of  her  children. 

October  had  come.    The  forest  was  arraye<l  in  glory.    The  harvest 
was  at  hand.    There  hatl  ever  been  loving  intimacy  and  sympathy  be- 
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tween  Mrs.  Lincoln  and 
her  child mn.  She  had 
discerned  what  the  father 
had  not  seen  in  their  boy 

— a  nature  rich  and  rare : 
kindness  of  heart,  svni- 
pathy  with  suffering,  re- 
gard for  what  Avas  right, 
impatience  with  wron^. 
She  had  watched  the  un- 
folding of  his  intellect, 
lie  had  asked  «|Uestions 
wliich  otliei*s  of  his  age 
did  not  ask.  She  knows 
that  lier  %vork  for  this 
hfe  is  ended.  Her  boy 
stands  by  her  bedside. 

'*I  am  going  away 
from  you,  Abraham,  and 
shall  not  return.  I  know 
that  you  will  l>e  a  good 
lK)y;  that  you  will  be 
kind  to  Sarah  and  to 
your  father.  I  want  you 
to  live  as  I  have  taught  y*)u,  and  to  love  your  Heavenly  Father." 
Througli  life  he  will  hear  her  last  wortls.  In  tlie  full  vigor  of  manhood 
he  will  not  think  it  unmanly  to  say,  with  tearful  eyes,  *'A11  that  I  am, 
all  that  I  hope  to  be,  I  owe  to  my  angel  mother." (*)  Death  came. 
The  husband  made  tlie  coffin,  Ko  preacher  was  near,  hut  sympathizing 
neighbors  bore  all  that  was  mortal  of  her  to  the  summit  of  a  hill  that 
overlooked  the  unfinished  home — the  site  selected  for  her  resting-place. 
That  his  mother  had  i>een  buried  without  a  religious  service  cut 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  heart.  In  the  lonesomeness  and  desohition  of 
the  winter's  camp  she  had  trainetl  his  hand  in  holding  the  |>en.  Is 
it  probable  that  there  was  any  otlier  boy  only  ten  years  €>ld  in  the 
State  of  Intliana^ — or  in  the  country — who  w^ould  have  set  himself  to 
write  a  letter  inviting  a  minister  lUU  miles  distant  to  come  and  preach 
a  funeml  sermon?  But  Kev.  David  Elkin,  at  Little  Mound,  received 
such  a  letter.  (•)  Abraham  Lincoln  1  That  must  be  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln's  boy.     Yes,  he  w^ould  go,  although  it  w'as  so  many  miles  to 
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Pigeon  Creek.  The  appointment  was  made.  From  far  and  near  the 
settlers  gathered  round  the  newly-made  grave.  The  hymn  was  sung, 
the  sermon  preached,  the  prayer  oflfered.  So  the  departed  mother  was 
committed  to  God's  keeping. 


NOTES  TO   CHAPTER   11. 

(')  III  Reveral  of  the  biographies  of  Abraham  Lincoln  it  is  stated  that  the  land  select- 
ed on  Nolin^s  Creek  by  Thomas  Lincoln  was  worthless. 

''  The  ground  had  nothing  attractive  abont  it  but  its  cheapness.  It  was  hardly  more 
grateful  than  the  rockj  hill-sides  of  New  England.  It  required  full  as  earnest  and  intel- 
ligent industry  to  persuade  a  living  out  of  those  barren  hillocks  and  weedy  hollows, 
covere<l  with  stunted  and  scrubby  underbrush,  as  it  would  amid  the  sands  on  the  Northern 
coast.'' — Nicolay  and  Hiiy,  vol.  i. 

''The  land  he  occupied  was  sterile  and  broken — a  mere  barren  glade,  and  destitute  of 
timber.  It  required  a  persistent  eflft>rt  to  coax  a  living  out  of  it,  and  to  one  of  his  easy- 
going disposition  life  was  a  never-ending  struggle." — Herndon,  vol.  i.,  p.  18. 

Having  visited  the  spot  where  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born,  the  farm  on  Nolin's  Creek, 
and  also  the  farm  on  Knob  Creek,  I  do  not  coincide  with  these  estimates  of  the  quality 
of  the  land.  That  on  Nolin's  Creek  is  a  fair  representative  section  of  the  land  in  the  im- 
mediate region.  It  was  under  cultivation  (1890),  yielding  an  average  crop.  The  farm  on 
Knob  Creek,  while  embracing  a  rocky  hill,  has  many  acres  which  are  very  fertile.  It 
would  seem  that  his  selections  of  land  cannot  with  Justice  bo  cited  as  evidence  of  in- 
efficiency or  want  of  judgment. — Author. 

(*)  Austin  GoUaher,  schoolmate  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  to  Author. 

(»)  William  H.  Herndon,  "Lincoln,"  p.  19  (edition  1889). 

(*)  Nicolay  and  Hay,  "  Century  Magazine,"  November,  1886. 

(*)  Joshua  F.  Speed,  Lecture  on  Abraham  Lincoln. 

(*)  J.  G.  Holland,  "  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  p.  29. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

LIFE    IX    INDIANA. 

'"pHE  unfinished  cabin  of  Thomas  Lincoln  was  a  cheerless  home.  He 
-L  had  not  found  time  to  hew  "puncheons"  for  a  floor,  saw  boards 
for  a  door,  make  a  sash  for  the  w^indow,  or  plaster  the  crevices  between 
the  timbers  to  exclude  the  driving  rain  or  drifting  snow.(*) 
Sarah  Lincoln,  twelve  years  old,  baked  the  corn-bread,  fried  the 
bacon,  and  did  what  she  could  to  make  the  cabin  cheerful ;  but  no  fire, 
be  it  ever  so  bright,  during  the  winter  days  and  nights  could  dissipate 
the  cheerlessness  of  such  a  home.  In  the  evening  the  shadows  of  the 
father,  Sarah,  Abraham,  and  that  of  Dennis  Hanks  danced  on  the  waUs 
in  the  flickering  light,  but  the  mother's  was  not  there.  The  nearest 
neighbors  were  so  far  away  that  voices  other  than  their  own  seldom 
broke  the  silence. 

It  is  not  strange  that  Abraham  Lincoln  became  grave  and  thoughtful, 
or  that  a  sadness  like  that  seen  in  the  countenance  of  his  mother  ap- 
peared on  his  face  at  times.  Dennis  Hanks  found  pleasure  in  treeing 
raccoons,  but  Abraham  did  not  care  much  for  'coon  hunting.  Most  of 
the  boys  in  Pigeon  Creek  delighted  to  trap  wild  turkeys  or  bring  down 
a  deer  with  the  rifle.  Abraham  once  shot  a  turkey  with  his  father's 
gun  by  firing  through  the  crevice  between  the  timbers,  for  he  did  not 
like  to  see  any  animal  put  to  death.  He  was  growing  rapidly,  and 
was  so  strong  that  he  could  throw  an  iron  bar  farther  than  any  other 
boy  in  Pigeon  Creek. 

It  was  a  delightful  book  that  came  to  his  hands — "JEsop's  Fables;" 
also  an  arithmetic.  Where  he  obtained  them  we  do  not  know.  For 
want  of  a  slate  and  pencil  he  used  a  wooden  shovel  and  a  charred  stick. 
When  the  shovel  was  covered  with  figures  he  wiped  them  oflf  and  began 
again.  (■) 

Sarah  and  Abraham  were  outgrowing  their  clothing.  They  needed 
some  one  to  care  for  them.  A  year  had  gone  since  the  death  of  their 
mother.     Their  father  was  silent  and  thoughtful.     Suddenly  he  left 
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home.  He  did  not  say  whither  he  was  going;  possibly  he  had  some 
niisgivings  as  to  the  outcome  of  his  journey,  and  thought  it  wise  to  say 
nothing.  He  reached  Elizabethtown,  Kentucky,  where  he  had 
learned  to  be  a  carpenter.  He  called  upon  Sarah  Bush  Johnston, 
a  widow  with  three  chil- 
dren— John,  Sarah,  and 
Matilda.  Mrs.  Johnston 
had  been  his  playmate 
in  his  boyhood.  When 
he  became  a  young  man 
he  asked  her  to  marry 
him;  but  she  had  ac- 
cepted Mr.  Johnston  in- 
stead. It  was  evening 
when  Mr.  Lincoln  en- 
tered her  home. 

*'Do  you  reraembei' 
me,  Mrs.  Johnston  V^ 

^*  Oh  yes ;  you  are 
Tommy  Lincoln.  It  is 
long  since  you  moved 
from  Elizabeth  town  — 
fourteen  years  or  more/' 

*' Yes;  but  I  have  come,  Mi^.  Johnston,  to  see  if  you  will  be  my 
wife.  You  and  I  are  old  friends.  My  childi^n  need  a  mother,  and  I 
would  like  to  have  you  go  home  with  me,*- 

It  waa  an  unexpected  request. 

"Why,  Mr.  Lincoln!  I  could  not  go  at  once.  I  am  owing  some 
debts,  and  I  could  not  go  till  they  are  paid.'* 

Such  in  substance  was  the  conversation,  according  to  tlie  story  that 
has  come  to  us.  Mr.  Lincoln  found  she  owed  about  §12,  and  he  called 
upon  the  creditors  and  paid  them.  In  the  morning  a  raarriage4ioense 
was  obtamed,  and  they  l>ecame  husband  and  wife  during  the  day.  (') 

Ralph  Krume,  who  married  Mr.  Lincoln's  sister,  kindh^  offered  to 
take  the  whole  family  to  Indiana  in  his  four-horse  wagon.  They  reached 
the  Ohio  River,  were  ferried  across  in  a  flat-boat,  and  then  made  their 
way  through  the  woods  to  Pigeon  Creek.  Just  what  Sarah  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  thought  when  they  saw  a  wagon  drawn  by  four  horses,  in 
which  was  a  new  mother,  a  new  brother,  and  two  new  sisters,  a  bureau^ 
feather-beds,  and  chairs,  we  do  not  know;  neither  do  we  know  the 
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thoughts  that  flashed  through  the  mind  of  Sarah  Bush  Lincoln  as  she 
entered  the  uncompleted  cabin,  and  beheld  her  newly-acquired  daughter 
and  son,  their  clothes  worn  to  tatters.  But  her  coming  brought  about 
a  new  order  of  things.  A  door  was  hung,  a  floor  laid,  a  window  pro- 
vided, and  neatness  and  order  established. 

With  eight  in  the  family — three  romping  girls  and  three  rollicking 
boys,  for  Dennis  Hanks  was  there— the  cabin  was  no  longer  a  place  of 
gloom,  but  a  home  ringing  with  merry  voices.  It  was  Abraham  who 
told  funny  stories  and  asked  puzzling  questions. 

The  time  had  come  for  Pigeon  Creek  to  have  a  school -house.  The 
settlers  felled  the  trees,  cut  the  trunks  into  suitable  lengths,  notched 
the  logs,  and  rolled  them  into  place.  Having  no  glass,  thin  strips 
of  wood  were  fastened  across  the  opening  left  for  a  window,  on 
which  greased  paper  was  pasted.  Azel  Dorsey  was  employed  as  teach- 
er. Heading,  writing,  spelling,  and  arithmetic  were  taught.  The  am- 
bition of  the  boys  of  Pigeon  Creek  was  not  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
class,  but  to  be  champions  in  wrestling,  throw  a  weight  farthest,  and,  in 
a  fight,  strike  the  hardest  blow. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  ready  to  try  his  strength  with  them  in  wrest- 
ling, and  if  any  fun  was  going  on  he  could  do  his  part  in  making  things 
lively.  He  began  no  quarrel,  but  allowed  no  one  to  pick  upon  him. 
Somehow,  if  there  was  any  dispute,  the  other  boys  appealed  to  him  to 
say  what  was  right  and  fair. 

There  is  humor  in  the  lines  which  he  wrote  in  his  arithmetic : 

"Abraham  LincolD, 
His  band  and  pen ; 
He  will  be  good, 
But  God  knows  wben."(*) 

After  a  few  weeks  with  Dorsey,  two  years  went  by  before  the  settlers 
felt  able  to  employ  another  teacher.  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  while,  was 
reading  Defoe's  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress," and  Weems'  "Life  of  Washington." (*)  He  borrowed  the 
last-named  book  of  Josiah  Craw^ford,  and  unfortunately  laid  it  where  the 
rain  wet  the  leaves.  Mr.  Crawford  charged  him  75  cents  for  the  dam- 
age done  the  volume.  Having  no  money,  he  paid  the  bill  by  working 
three  days  in  Crawford's  cornfield.  (•)  He  was  growing  strong  enough 
to  swing  an  axe,  and  help  clear  the  land  and  hoe  com.  His  father 
wanted  him  to  be  a  carpenter,  and  was  teaching  him  to  use  the  saw  and 
chisel. 
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With  eight  in  the  family,  a  bag  of  meal  €|uickh'  disii]i|x*art'd.  It  was 
fifteen  miles  or  more  to  tlie  nearest  corn-iiiill,  wliich  was  not  driven  by 
water,  Viut  by  a  horse  attriched  to  a  swee]i  and  going  round  in  a  circle. 
The  customer  furnished  tlie  horse  for  tlie  grinding.  Alirahani  went 
to  the  mill  with  a  bag  of  corn,  harnesseil  the  mare,  ami  struck  lier 
with  a  stick.  He  was  going  to  say,  ''^^et  u]k  yon  old  hussy!''  Tlie 
words  '*get  up''  fell  frnni  bis  lips,  and  tlien  he  became  nnconscious, 
caused  by  a  kick  from  the  mare.  Hours  passed.  Suddenly  those  who 
stCHxl  around  him  heanl  the  rest  of  the  sentence— *\vou  oKl  hussy.'-  In 
after-years  he  tlms  explained  it:  *'Probalily  the  muscles  of  my  tongue 
had  been  set  to  speak  the  wor'ds  when  the  animars  heels  knocked  me 
down,  and  my  mind,  like  a  gun,  sto|iped  half-cocked,  and  only  went  off 
when  consciousness  returned/M) 

People  in  Pigeon  Creek  bad  few  opportunities  of  hearing  what  was 
going  on  in  the  world.  Once  in  a  vvbilt?  a  newspaper  found  its  way 
into  the  settlement.  By  going  to  (Jentry's  Landing,  on  the  Ohio  River, 
they  could  have  a  talk  with  boatmen  from  Cincinnati  and  Louisville. 
Occasionally  a  traveller  passed  a  night  at  Gentryville,  and  talked  with 
those  who  spent  their  evenings  in  Jones's  store,  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
the  one  who  usually  asked  questions.!/  )  He  made  everybody  good-na- 
tured  l)y  what  he  himself  had  to  say.  People  were  talking  of  the  *'  haixl 
times*"  At  Pittsburg  flour  would  bring  only  §1  a  barrel.  Wliiskey 
could  be  had  for  15  cents  a  gallon.  Tea  cost  si  a  ]K>und.  Twelve  bar- 
rels of  fknir  would  jmrchase  one  yard  of  'Mjroad'"  cloth.  C)  Times  were 
hanl  in  the  Eastern  a^  well  as  the  We-stern  States,  People  had  doleful 
stories  to  tell  of  privation  and  suffering:  how  the  sheriffs  of  Peunsyl- 
Yania  and  otlier  States  were  turning  men  and  women  out  of  doors  be- 
cause they  coiUd  not  pay  their  debts.  The  jails  were  lilled  with  poor 
debtors,  ('")  But  goi>d  news  came  from  Witshington.  Congress  bad 
passed  a  law  reducing  the  price  of  land  to  ^1,25  per  acre. 

AVith  whiskey  costing  only  15  cents  a  gallon,  we  need  not  wonder 
that  men  drank  more  than  was  good  for  them.  Abraham  Lincoln  did 
not  drink  intoxicating  liquor.(")  On  a  l>itter  cold  night,  as  he  and 
others  were  on  their  way  home  from  Jones's  store,  they  came  upon  a 
drunken  man.  The  others  went  on,  but  Abraham,  sixteen  years  old, 
strong  and  kind-hearted,  shouldered  the  man  and  carried  hira  to  a  cabin, 
doubtless  saving  tlie  poor  fellow  from  f reezing.  ( '' ) 

Thomas  Lincoln  thought  that  his  son  had  been  to  school  long 
enough.  He  could  read,  write,  and  cipher,  and  was  ahead  of  any  other 
boy  in  Pigeon  Creek.    Was  not  that  sufficient  ?    He  wanted  him  to  help 
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ooln  had  his  patience  sorely  tried  by  three  boys  who  loved  fan,  and  who 
had  rollicking  times  when  he  was  not  with  them.  They  had  '^spoken 
pieces  ■ '  at  school,  and 
it  was  far  more  agi'ee- 
able  to  AbraJiam  to 
mount  a  stump  and  re- 
hearse what  he  ha<l 
learned  from  the 
*^  American  Precept- 
or/' or  make  an  im- 
promptu political 
speech  than  to  work. 
Jlis  audience  — John 
Johnston,  Dennis 
Hanks,  and  the  three 
girls  —  were  ever 
ready  to  clap  their 
bands  at  his  perform- 
ance, ('*) 

Abraham  was  hun- 
gry for  intellectual 
food.  lie  walked 
twelve  miles  to  David 
Tumham's  home  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  laws  of  Indiana,  A  man 
accused  of  committing  murder  was  arraigned  at  Booneville,  the  county 
seat,  fifteen  miles  distant.  Abrdiiam  attended  the  trial  He  had  great 
respect  for  the  judge,  who  represented  the  majesty  of  the  law.  lie  hst- 
ened  with  intense  interest  to  the  argument  of  Mr.  Breckenridge,  the 
lawyer  who  defendeil  the  accused  man.  When  the  argument  was  fin- 
ished there  occurred  a  scene  for  an  artist,  Abraham  Lincoln,  tall,  slim, 
with  bare  feet,  wearing  buckskin  trousere  and  a  jean  cont,  walked  across 
the  room  and  sbuok  hands  with  him.  ''  That  is  the  best  speech  I  ever 
hear^l,"  he  said,('') 

Once  more  Abraham  was  in  school— one  taught  by  Master  Swaney. 
He  heljKKl  Katy  Ruby  in  spelling.  Several  scholars  in  the  class  had 
faileil  in  their  attempts  to  s(>ell  the  worI  'Hlefied.''  '*  D-e-f,"  said  Katy, 
and  stopped.  Should  she  say  i  or  yf  She  saw  the  tall  young 
man  raise  a  finger  and  touch  his  eye^  and,  comprehending  the 
meaning  of  the  action,  spelled  the  word  correctly.  When  the  term 
closed  his  school- davs  were  over.     Putting   all  the  weeks  together. 
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they  wore  less  than  a  twelvemonth.     He  had  not  seen  a  geography  or 

gmmniar. 

Tho  time  had  come  when  he  must  earn  money.  He  was  era  ployed 
by  James  Tayh>r  to  ferry  peo]>Ie  across  the  Ohio  River  at  Gentry*s 
Landing.  His  wages  were  ^2.;*i}  a  week.  His  earnings  were  for  liis 
fatlier,  and  not  ff>r  his  own  personiil  beiielit.  It  was  a  memorable  event 
when  two  strangers  came  to  the  landing  and  were  taken  out  to  a  pass- 
ing steamboat.    Each  gentleman  tossed  liim  a  shining  half-dolhir.    One 

dollar  for  a  few  minutes  lalx^r! 
As  he  rowed  back  to  the  shore  his 
world  was  larger,  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  life  far  greater  than 
he  haJ  sujiposed  them  to  be.  ( *' ) 

Katy  Koby  lived  near  by,  and 
made  time  Hy  more  swiftly  by 
chatting  with  him  while  he  w^as 
waiting  for  travellers.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  take  her  up-stream  on 
a  moonlight  evening,  and  float 
down  with  the  current  to  the 
landing.  They  see  the  moon  and 
Yenns  sinking  towards  the  western 
horizon. 

'*  Wo  say  the  moon  goes  down," 
said  Abraham,  "  and  the  stars  rise 
and  set ;  Init  they  do  not  come  up 
and  go  down.  It  is  we  who  do  the 
rising  and  setting.'" 

**  You  are  a  fool,  Abe.  Don^t 
you  see  that  the  moon  and  Yenus 
are  going  dowm?" 

'*  No,  they  are  not.  The  earth 
t u rn s  o V er  e very  t we nl y  - f o u r 
hoiii*s;  it  is  that  which  makes  them 
seem  to  rise  and  set.  It  is  onlj^  an 
illusion,  Katy/'  He  went  on  and 
explained  it  so  clearlj^  that  she 
giized  with  increasing  admiration 

DL'imis  HANKS.  ^*  ^^'^  >'^^^^^g  ^^^  ^^''^*^  prcviously 

iFron.  n  photogmpii  ukeo  iu  1889J  had  heli>ed  her  in  spelling.  ( '') 
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Possibly  Judge  Pitcher,  who  lived  near  the  landing,  saw  something 
unusually  attractive  in  the  boy  who,  while  waiting  for  travellers,  came 
into  his  office  and  asked  if  he  might  look  at  the  books  on  his  shelves. 
The  ferry-boy  saw  people  make  fools  of  themselves  by  drinking  too 
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much  whiskey*  He  could  not  discover  that  any  good  came  from  drink- 
ing liquor.  On  the  contrary,  it  made  men  silly,  or  cross  and  ugly,  and 
brought  misery  to  themselves  and  their  families.  He  wrote  a  composi- 
tion on  the  foolishness  of  drinking,  and  the  evils  that  come  from  the 
habit.  The  judge  was  pleased  with  it,  and  handed  it  to  Iiev»  Mr.  Farmer; 
he  in  turn  sent  it  to  an  editor,  who  gladly  printed  it.  So  Abraham  Lin- 
colUj  five  years  before  the  beginning  of  a  great  temperance  reformation 
which  swept  over  the  country,  did  what  he  could  to  bring  it  about.  ('*) 

The  ferry-boy  probably  never  had  seen  a  geography.  Possibly  he 
may  have  seen  a  map  of  the  United  States.  He  knew  the  passing 
steamboats  made  their  way  to  New  Orleans  or  St.  Louis,  He  may 
have  heard  of  the  journey  of  exploration  by  Captain  Lewis  and  George 
Rogers  Clarke,  of  Kentucky,  up  the  Missouri  and  down  the  Colambia  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  He  knew  the  United  States  was  a  vast  country. 
He  was  thinking  about  its  form  of  government — \he  Conslitution  ami 
the  Union.  He  wrote  out  his  thoughts  several  years  before  Daniel 
Webster  uttered  the  words,  **  The  Constitution  and  the  Union  now  and 
forever  :  one  and  inseparable,*' 

Winter  came,  and  there  were  so  few  travellers  that  Mr.  Taylor  no 
longer  needed  him.  He  returned  to  Pigeon  Creek  to  attend  the  wed- 
ding of  his  sister  Sarah,  who  married  Mr*  Grigsby. 
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Mr.  Gentry  had  purchased  a  l^rge  quantity  of  corn,  pork,  and  other 
produce,  which  he  determined  to  send  to  New  Orleans.  He  had  seen 
enough  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  know  that  he  was  honest  and  faitb- 
fulj  so  engagetl  him  to  take  charge  of  the  flat-boat  which  he  was 
loading  for  that  market.  Allan  Gentry  was  to  accompany  him.  The 
boat  was  wide  and  t!at ;  the  steamboat  men  called  it  a  ^*  broad  horn.-'  It 
had  a  little  caboose,  in  which  they  could  sleep.  Clay  several  inches  in 
depth  was  spread  upon  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  upon  which  they  could 
kindle  a  fire,  bake  their  corn^bread,  and  fry  their  meat. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  captain  of  the  craft,  was  nineteen  years  old.  For 
pulling  an  oar  and  assuming  responsibihty  in  marketing  the  produce  he 
was  to  recei\^e  $8.5n  a  month. 

The  two  boatmen  did  not  see  many  settlements  along  the  river. 
Here  and  there  they  beheld  a  clearing  and  a  solitary  cabin.  In  spring- 
time the  Mississippi  overflowed  its  banks,  and  all  the  lowlands  were 
Hooded.  The  settlements,  consequently,  were  mostly  inland,  upon  high- 
er ground.  Memphis  was  only  a  collection  of  huts.  The  country  behind 
it  was  still  the  hunting-ground  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  It  was  a  lone- 
ly voyage*    At  times  they  met  a  steamboat.     After  passing  the  mouth 
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the  Arkansas  River  they  saw  alligators  sunning  themselves  along  the 
Farther  down  thej  beheld  live-oaks  with  festoons  of  moss  trail- 
ing from  the  wide-spreading  branches* 

At  Baton  Rouge  the  two  boatmen  had  an  oppoitunity  to  show  of 
what  stuff  they  were  made,  Their  boat  was  moored  for  the  night  at  the 
landing.  They  were  awakened  by  a  gang  of  negroes,  who  leaped  on 
board,  intending  to  help  themselves  to  plunder.  The  negroes  were 
slaves.  White  men  had  stolen  tliem  —  their  manhood,  their  natural 
rights,  their  labor.  Why  should  they  not  help  themselves  to  whatever 
they  could  find  if  The  boatmen  leap  from  their  bunks  and  rush  out 
from  the  caboose.  They  have  no  weapons,  but  Captain  Lincoln  pitches 
two  into  the  river,  a  third  is  felled  by  Gentry,  and  the  othei's,  seeing 
the  fate  of  their  companions,  take  to  their  heels. 

They  had  reached  a  section  of  the  country  where  the  people  used  the 
French  language.  Natchez  was  a  very  old  town.  The  French  settled 
it  when  they  took  possession  of  Louisiana.  The  people,  language, 
houses,  manners,  and  customs — all  were  different  from  what  Lincoln  and 
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his  fellow-boatman  had  ever  seen.  At  intervals  they  beheld  large  plan- 
tations with  collections  of  cabins — the  homes  of  the  slaves. 

The  two  young  men  beheld  strange  sights  at  New  Orleans.  Hun- 
dreds of  flat-boats  were  moored  along  the  levees ;  steamboats  were  com- 
ing and  going;  ships  were  anchored  in  the  river.  They  heard  lan- 
guages which  they  could  not  understand — French  and  Spanish — and 
saw  sailors  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  old  part  of  the  city — 
that  settled  by  the  French — they  felt  themselves,  as  it  were,  in  a  for- 
eign land.  Having  disposed  of  the  cargo,  they  returned  to  Indiana.  Mr. 
Gentry  was  well  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  venture. 

Abraham  Lincoln  had  reached  a  period  in  life  which  many  another 
boy  has  reached — the  period  of  restlessness  and  discontent.  His  father 
wanted  him  to  be  a  carpenter,  but  he  would  like  to  do  something  more 
than  push  the  plane  and  use  a  saw  all  his  days.  His  world  is  larger 
than  it  was  before  he  floated  down  the  great  river  and  saw  vessels  that 
had  come  from  foreign  lands.  The  money  which  he  had  earned  is  not 
his  own,  but  his  father's.  It  is  lonesome  in  Pigeon  Creek.  Why  stay  at 
home  ?  Why  not  strike  out  for  himself  ?  But  before  going  he  will  talk 
about  it  with  his  good  friend  William  Wood,  at  Gentry's  Landing. 

**  No,  Abraham,  you  must  not  go ;  you  must  stay  at  home  till  you 
are  of  age  and  can  leave  rightfully.  It  is  a  duty  which  you  owe  to 
yourself  and  to  your  parents."  (") 

The  question  is  settled  —  duty  I  obligation !  On  Sunday  evenings, 
in  the  old  Kentucky  home,  when  he  was  a  little  boy,  his  mother  talked 
about  doing  right.  He  hears  once  more  the  words  that  fell  from  her 
lips  as  he  stood  by  her  side  for  the  last  time — "  Be  kind  to  your  father  t" 
With  new  strength  and  resolution  he  goes  back  to  the  Pigeon  Creek 
home  as  went  the  Child  of  Nazareth — to  be  obedient  to  his  parents. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A  CITIZEN    OF   ILLINOIS. 

A  LETTER  came  to  Thomas  Lincoln,  postmarked  Decatur,  111.,  writ- 
ten by  John  Hanks,  formerly  of  Elizabethtown,  Ky.    He  said 
that  Illinois  was  a  beautiful  State :  there  were  vast  reaches  of  prairie ; 
the  soil  was  rich ;  there  were  winding  rivers  and  creeks,  and 

1830  o  7 

groves  of  oak,  maple,  elm,  and  gum  trees.  Settlers  were  pouring 
in,  many  from  Kentucky.  If  Thomas  Lincoln  would  come,  he  would 
select  a  quarter-section  of  land  for  him,  and  have  logs  cut  for  a  cabin.  (*) 
The  prospect  was  inviting.  The  disease  which  carried  the  first  Mrs. 
Lincoln  to  her  grave  reappeared  every  autumn.  There  was  no  partic- 
ular reason  why  the  family  should  remain  at  Pigeon  Creek.  One  of  the 
step -daughters  had  married  Levi  Hall,  and  the  other  Dennis  Hanks. 
They  were  ready  to  go.  His  own  daughter  Sarali,  who  married  Aaron 
Grigsby,  had  died.  There  were  no  tender  ties  to  be  severed.  Abraham 
was  twenty-one  years  old,  but  ready  to  cast  his  lot  with  the  rest.  It 
would  be  a  long  and  tedious  journey,  but  by  starting  in  March  they 
would  reach  the  Sangamon  country  with  the  beginning  of  spring.  So 
the  farm  was  sold  and  preparations  made  for  the  journey. 

They  were  eight  in  all,  besides  beds,  bedding,  frying-pan,  skillet, 
Dutch-oven,  bags  of  meal,  hams,  and  sides  of  bacon,  in  wagons  drawn  by 
oxen.  It  was  in  March— the  month  of  snow,  sleet,  rain,  mud,  chilling 
winds.  The  rivers  were  filled  with  floating  ice  or  overflowing  their 
banks.  If  they  could  not  find  shelter  in  a  cabin  at  night,  they  must 
build  a  camp  in  the  woods  or  sleep  in  the  wagons. 

Abraham  Lincoln  is  free  to  go  where  he  will,  but  the  fever  and 
restlessness  of  former  days  have  passed  away.  He  has  been  a  dutiful 
son,  and  will  see  his  parents  in  their  new  home  before  he  strikes  out  for 
himself.  He  drives  the  oxen,  or  takes  his  turn  in  swinging  the  axe 
to  build  a  camp  or  a  bridge  across  a  creek.  When  the  wagon  sinks 
hub-deep  in  the  mire  he  puts  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  lifts  it  out. 
A  little  dog  trots  by  the  side  of  the  teamster.     They  come  to  a  river 
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with  ice  u|>ou  its  banks  anit  iu  its  surging  current.  The  reluctant  cat- 
tle wallow  the  streum  with  all  hands  in  the  w^agons.  Tn wittingly  the 
puppy  has  been  left  behind;  they  iiear  it  yelping.  It  is  a  worthless 
cur,  but  Abrahcim  Lincoln  has  not  the  heart  to  leave  it.  lie  will  nut 
have  the  shivering  cattle  wade  the  stream  again,  but  barefooted  he  re- 
crosses  the  water,  lakes  the  dog  in  his  arms,  and  returns  to  the  wagons, 
''I  cannot  bear  to  see  even  a  puppy  in  distressv^  he  says,  as  he  brings 
the  cur  up  the  bank,(') 

Before  they  reached  Decatur  two  weeks  went  by — days  of  hardship 
and  suffering,  the  severest  weather  of  the  winter.      John  Hanks  had 
i_been  true  to  his  pminise;  the  logs  liad  been  made  rccidy,  and,  with  all 
bauds  to  help,  a  cabin  wits  quickly  constructed. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  Abraham  Lincoln,  wearing  a  jean  jacket, 
shrunken  buckskin  trousers,  and  'coon^skin  cap,  driving  an  ox-team, 
entered  Illinois,  to  he  thenceforth  a  citizen  of  that  State,  lie  had 
reached  the  years  of  manlKX)d.  What  w^ould  he  do  with  himself?  For 
what  was  he  fitted?  He  was  so  strong  of  muscle  that  he  could  sink 
an  axe  into  a  hickory  log  deeper  than  any  other  man  in  Pigeon  Creek  ; 
he  could  pull  an  oar  on  a  Hat-boat;  he  could  take  charge  of  the  cargo 
and  successfully  disp<5se  of  it  in  New  Orleans.  lie  did  not  like  manual 
labor ;  it  was  vastly  easier  and  more  delightful  to  read  books.  lie  could 
not  teach  school  for  a  living,  for  he  did  not  know  enuiigh.  Whrit  prol>- 
Wlity  was  there  that  he  w*ould  ever  do  anything  beyond  chopping, 
>wing,  or  driving  a  team?  There  was  notliing  before  him  except  to 
help  his  father  plough  tilteen  acres  of  land  and  sjilit  enough  mils  to 
fenc«  it,  and  then  help  plough  fifty  acres  for  another  settler.  His 
clothes  were  wearing  out  so  fast  thiU  he  was  ashamed  tr>  apjiear  in  de- 
cent society.  He  had  no  money,  but  bargainetl  with  Nancy  Miller  to 
make  him  a  pair  of  trousers,  he  to  split  400  fence  rails  for  eacli  yard  of 
cloth  required — 14rOt>  rails  in  all.  It  was  three  miles  from  his  father's 
cabin  to  her  wood* lot,  where  he  made  the  forest  ring  through  the  long 
summer  day  with  his  elio|jpijig. 

Of  the  150,000  people  in  the  State  of  Illinois  in  that  summer,  was 
there  one  lower  down  iu  poverty  than  he?  Was  there  an  individual 
whose  outlook  for  the  future  was  more  cheerless?  Would  he  ever  Ik3 
able  to  make  headway  against  the  adverse  tides  of  life?  For  what 
could  he  ho])e  ? 

The  year  1830,  which  marked  his  arrival  to  manhood,  may  be  taken 
as  the  initial  of  a  new  era — the  beginning  of  the  development  of  material 
forces  and  a  corresjwnding  advancement  of  moral  ideas.    The  Erie  Canal, 
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connecting  the  Hudson  River  with  the  great  lakes,  had  been  opened  fire 
years,  and  the  country  was  beginning  to  feel  the  iiupetus  of  that  achieve- 
ment. "While  lie  was  splitting  fence  rails,  workmen  in  Massachusetts 
were  laying  the  iron  for  a  railroad  between  Boston  and  Lowell — the 
first  to  be  completed  in  the  country.  The  invention  of  the  machine  for 
cleaning  cotton^  separating  the  filire  from  the  seed,  greatly  cheapening 
the  cost  of  cotton  cloth  and  creating  a  demand  for  it  the  world  over, 
was  setting  mill-wheels  in  motion,  and  Lowell  and  other  towns  w^ere 
becoming  busy  places  of  industry.  Inveiitoi*s  were  making  spindles  and 
shuttles  do  the  work  formerly  done  by  hands,  The  stage-coach  was 
giving  place  to  the  locomotive  engine.  People  from  Euroi>e  were  cmss- 
ing  the  Atlantic  to  find  homes  in  the  United  States,  Twenty  thousand 
emigrants  came  in  1820;  in  1830  no  less  than  80,000  arrived;  and  by 
an  instinct  as  true  as  that  of  the  hone3^-bee  winging  its  way  to  sweet 
flowei's,  they  selected  their  homes  in  those  States  where  there  were 
no  slaves.  With  the  rivers  of  Kew  England  setting  machinery  in  mo- 
tion for  the  manufacture  of  cloth  more  cotton  was  called  for,  and  more 
sliips  were  needed  to  transport  it  from  (Charleston  and  Kew  Orleans 
and  other  southern  ports  to  Boston.  The  cotton  ]>lanters  wanted  more 
slaves  to  work  in  the  cotton-fields.  As  the  plant  coukl  not  be  grt)wn  in 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Misscmri,  imd  as  slaves  were  called 
for  to  cultivate  it  in  the  more  southern  States,  the  slave-holdei*s  in  tlie 
border  States  began  to  raise  slaves  for  the  Sonthern  markets.  Traders 
set  up  their  marts  in  Baltimore,  Washington,  Alexandria,  Richmond, 
Louisville,  and  St*  Louis,  Gangs  of  negroes  in  chains  were  taken  fmm 
Baltimore  across  the  country,  or  ship]>eil  on  vessels  to  southern  ports. 
Steamboats  descending  the  I^Iississippi  River  transported  otlier  gangs 
from  ilissouri  and  Kentucky  to  the  greatest  of  all  markets — Kew  Or- 
leans. 

During  the  days  when  Abraham  Lincoln  was  floating  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi on  a  flat-boat,  Congress  passed  a  law  imjxjsing  a  duty  on  cotton 
goods  manufactured  in  other  countries.  The  hiw  was  opposed  by  the 
slavedioldei's  of  South  Carolina.  They  regarded  it  as  damaging  to  their 
interests,  for  England  manufactured  far  moi-e  cotton  cloth  and  yam 
than  was  produced  by  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.  More  ships 
sailed  from  Charleston  for  Liverpool  loaded  with  cott(>n  than  for  Boston, 
The  planters  of  thiit  State  determined  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  law% 
but  to  do  as  they  pleased.  Under  the  clause  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  counted  slaves  in  the  basis  of  representation  in 
Congress,  and  through  the  rapid  increase  of  slaves,  the  institution  had 
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become  a  great  political  power,  controlling  the  Government.  Good  men 
— doctors  of  divinity,  judges,  senators,  raembei's  of  Congress— men  hon- 
ored and  respected,  saw  no  moral  wrong  in  holding  negroes  as  slaves. 
There  always  had  been  slaves.  In  Bible  times,  Moses,  who  gave  laws 
to  the  children  of  Israel,  established  statutes  relating  to  bondmen. 
Abraham  had  bond-servants.  Thei'e  were  slaves  in  the  time  of  Christ 
and  the  apostles,  Paul  told  the  slaves  of  his  time  tljftt  they  must  be 
obedient  to  their  masters.  If  it  was  right  to  hold  slaves  in  those  days, 
where  was  the  wrong  in  holding  them  in  the  United  States  in  the  year 
18301  Was  it  not  a  benelicent  institution,  divinely  ordained  by  Al- 
mighty God  for  the  best  welfare  of  the  liuman  mce?  So  reasoned  men 
renowned  for  learning. 

A  young  man,  torn  in  Xewburyport,  Mass,,  was  setting  type  in  a 
newspaper  office  in  Baltimore.  He  did  not  agree  with  the  general  sen. 
timent  in  reganl  to  slavery.  He  saw  a  gang  of  slaves  taken  from  jail, 
where  they  had  been  place<l  under  lock  and  key  to  prevent  their  run- 
ning away,  and  put  on  board  a  ship  which  was  owned  and  commanded 
by  a  seii- captain  from  his  native  town.  Congress  had  prohibited  the 
bringing  of  slaves  from  Africa  to  the  United  States,  and  any  person  vio- 
lating the  law  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  pirate.  The  young  printer,  Will- 
iam Lloyd  Garrison,  could  not  see  why  it  was  not  just  as  much  a  crime 
to  ship  slaves  from  Baltimore  to  New  Orleans,  or  anywhere  else  in 
the  country,  as  to  bring  them  from  Africa  to  Baltimore.  He  printed 
an  article  which  denounced  the  act  of  his  fellow-townsman  as  piracy, 
for  doing  whicti  he  was  arrested  for  libel,  tried  before  the  court, 
found  guilty,  and,  because  he  hail  no  money  to  pay  the  fine,  was  put 
in  prison. 

A  large  hearted  merchant  in  New  York,  Arthur  Tappan,  heard  what 
had  taken  place  and  paid  the  money,  securing  his  liberty.  We  are  not 
to  conclude  that  the  printer  was  the  first  person  in  the  United  States 
who  saw  the  iniquity  of  slave-holding.  Forty  years  before  this  occur- 
rence Dr.  George  Buchanan  delivered  an  address  before  a  society  ivhich 
had  been  organized  in  Baltimore  to  bring  about  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
He  said  that  Africans  were  born  free  and  independent,  and  that  to  keep 
them  in  slavery  was  an  infringement  of  the  laws  of  God.  Other  anti- 
slavery  societies  had  been  formed  before  the  year  1800 — one  in  Virginia ; 
but  at  that  time  slavery  was  not  regarded  as  profitable,  and  it  had  not 
become  a  great  political  power,  as  in  1S30, 

The  young  printer  went  to  Boston  to  give  lectures  upon  the  iniquity 
of  the  slave-traffic.     He  found,  to  his  amazement,  that  people  were  not 
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willing  to  listen  to  him.  He  discovered  that  there  was  an  intense  prej- 
udice against  the  negro  in  the  Northern  States,  Being  of  indomitable 
energy,  he  established  a  paper,  **The  Libemtor,--  which  advocated  the  im- 
mediate abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Terri- 
tories over  which  Congi'ess  had  jurisdiction. 

So  it  came  about  that  at  the  time  when  Nancy  Miller  was  making  a 
pair  of  jean  trousers,  and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  splitting  rails  to  pay 
for  them,  William  Lloyd  Garrison  was  issuing  the  fii*st  number  of  his 
paper. 

The  country  was  divided  into  two  political  parties — Whig  and  Dem- 
ocratic. The  Democratic  party  was  in  power,  with  Andrew  Jackson 
as  President,  Henry  Clay,  Senator  from  Kentucky,  was  an  ac- 
knowledged leader  of  the  Whig  party.  A  book  had  been  pub- 
lished setting  forth  the  political  principles  of  Mr.  Clay,  which  Abraham 
Lincoln  read  during  the  days  when  he  could  get  nothing  to  do.  He 
thought  that  the  principles  held  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  were 
better  for  the  country  than  those  held  by  President  Jackson, 

The  month  of  March  saw  John  Hanks  and  Abraham  Lincoln  pad- 
dling down  the  Sangamon  River  in  a  boat  to  meet  Denton  Offut,  of 
Springfield,  who  was  buying  corn,  beef,  pork,  and  pigs,  which  they  were 
to  take  to  New  Orleans.  John  Johnston  was  to  go  with  them,  Offut 
agreed  to  give  them  50  cents  jier  day  and  §iOO  besides.  The  boat  was  to 
be  i*eady  for  them  at  Judy's  Ferry,  five  miles  from  Springfield,  They 
found  Offut  at  the  Buckhorn  Tavern,  taking  things  easy.     He  had  no 

boat,  but  would   like   to   have 
them  build  one.    He  would  just 
as  soon  pay  them  as  anybody 
else.     The  timber  would    cost 
them  nothing, 
for  there  was 
an  abundance 
along  the  San- 
gamon,    on 
land  owned  by 
the    Govern- 
ment.    They 
could  get  it 
flawed  at  Mr.  Kirkpatrick's  mill.(")    Abraham  had  at  one  time  worked 
with  his  father  at  carpentering,  and  could  superintend  the  construc- 
tion of  the  boat.     The  bargain  was  made.     A  shanty  was  built  on 
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the  bank  of  the  river,  in  wliich  tliey  slept  and  ate  their  meals.  Abra- 
ham, besides  being  the  head-carpenter,  took  charge  of  the  cooking.  An 
axe,  sair,  cliisel,  and  auget*  were  the  only  tools  needed.  Two  great 
trees  were  felled  and  hewn  for  the  sides,  upon  which  the  planking  was 
pinned ;  the  seams  were  calked  and  smeared  with  pitch.  Offut  and  a 
large  number  of  his  friends  came  out  from  Springfield  to  the  launch- 
ing, bringing  a  supply  of  whiskey.  Speeches  were  raaxie— some  uphold- 
ing Jackson,  others  supporting  Henry  Clay.  The  cook  told  funny 
stories  and  declared  himself  in  favor  of  Clay.  A  sleight-of-hand  per- 
fonner  was  along,  and,  among  other  tricks  performed,  eggs  were  fried 
in  the  cook's  hat.(*) 

On  April  19th,  with  the  barrels  of  pork  and  beef  on  board,  the 
three  boatmen  bade  good-bye  to  Sangamon  town,  and  floated  down  the 
rirer  to  Xew  Salem.  Mr,  Rutledge  had  built  a  dam  at  a  bend  in  the 
river  and  erecteil  a  mill  on  the  western  bank.  The  boat,  instead  of 
gliding  over  the  dam,  hung  fast  upon  it.  Abraham  thought  a  while, 
and  showed  John  the  way  out  of  the  difficulty.     They  must  take  to  the 
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shore  some  of  the  barrels  at  the  forward  end  The  seams  had  not  been 
made  tight,  and  the  b^mt  was  partly  iiUed  with  water.  He  would  bore 
a  hole  in  the  bottom  at  the  end  projecting  over  the  dam,  which  would 
let  the  water  out  and  lighten  the  craft.  Then  he  would  plug  up  the 
hole,  roll  the  barrels  to  the  bow,  and  the  l>oat  w^ould  slide  over.  When 
below  the  dam  they  could  put  more  oakum  in  the  seams,  daub  on  more 
pitch,  and  be  in  good  shape  for  their  trip.  It  was  done,  with  the  people 
of  Xew  Salem  looking  un  and  admiring  the  ingenuity  of  the  young  man 
who  devised  the  plan. 

At  Blue  Banks  a  herd  of  pigs  which  Offut  had  purchased  of  Squire 
(lodbey  were  to  be  taken  on  board.  The  animals  were  determmeil  not 
to  embark  on  such  a  craft.  The  more  the  three  boatmen  and  Squire 
Godbey  tried  to  drive  them,  the  more  they  would  not  go.  They  munched 
the  corn  strewn  on  the  ground,  but  showed  no  disposition  to  eat  that  on 
the  boat. 

"  We  might  sew  up  their  eyes,  and  then  they  would  have  to  go  it 
blind,''  said  Abraham j*) 

As  the  pigs  would  not  be  coaxed,  he  carried  them  one  by  one  in  his 
arms  down  the  bank  and  put  them  on  board.  (*)  Once  more  they  were 
floating  with  the  stream  down  the  Sangamon  to  the  Illinois,  where  final 
preparations  w^ere  made  for  the  trip  to  New  Orleans- 

They  set  up  a  mast,  and,  having  no  canvas,  rigged  a  wooden  sail 
People  at  Beardstown,  Alton,  and  8t.  Louis  laughed  when  they  be- 
held the  contrivance;  the  pilots  of  steamboats,  when  they  saw  it,  won- 
dered what  was  coming ;  but  tlieir  wooden  sail  helped  them  on  %vhen 
the  wind  was  in  the  right  direction  to  use  it. 

They  reached  New  Orleans  without  special  adventure.  Abraham 
Lincoln,  witli  no  responsibility  upon  him  in  disposing  of  the  cargo,  as 
when  upon  the  lirst  trip,  wandered  about  the  city.  lie  visited  the  sec- 
tion settled  by  the  Spaniards,  and  also  the  quarter  occupied  by  the 
French  and  Creole  population.  He  saw  gangs  of  slaves  which  had 
come  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  marched  to  the  sugar*cane  and 
cotton  plantations.  Up  stootl  in  the  auction -room  wliere  they  were 
sold,  and  saw  women  ami  girls  stripped  to  the  waist,  men  handling 
them  as  they  handled  cows  and  calves :  making  them  run  to  see  if  they 
were  lame,  looking  into  their  mouths  to  ascertain  if  tlieir  teeth  were 
sound,  calculating  their  age,  and  whether  they  w^ould  bear  children. 
He  hears  the  auctioneer  telling  their  good  points :  how  much  work  they 
can  do,  w^hat  they  are  fitted  for,  how  good  and  kind  ami  religious  they 
are.     Ho  heai-s  the  bidding,  and  beholds  maidens  shrinking  from  men 
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who  look  them  over  with  leering  eyes.  He  hears  the  wailing  and  sees 
the  weeping,  as  husbands,  wives,  and  children  are  separated,  never  to 
meet  again. 

The  boatman  turns  away  with  something  rising  in  his  ihrait,  and 
goes  out  with  John  Hanks  into  the  sunshine.  His  lips  are  quivering, 
for  his  soul  is  on  fire. 

'"JoAfij  if  I  ever  get  a  chance  to  hit  that  mstitutum^  PU  hit  it  hard, 
hj  the  Eternal  GodrV) 

Who  is  he,  to  hit  the  institution  of  slavery  a  blow  I  He  is  nnly  a 
boatman,  a  wood  -  chopper,  teamster,  backwoodsman — nothing  more. 
"What  position  of  influence  is  he  likely  to  attain  to  enable  him  to  strike 
at  slavery?  His  school -days  have  been  less  than  a  year.  He  is 
unknown,  except  to  a  few  people-  Slavery  is  incorporated  into  the 
framework  of  society  and  legalized  in  half  of  the  Stntes  of  the  Re- 
public. It  is  intrenched  in  Church  and  State  alike;  pronounced  by 
doctors  of  divinity  and  statesmen  to  be  divinely  established  for  the  good 
of  the  human  race.  It  is  a  political  force,  recognized  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States ;  it  enters  into  the  organization  of  Congress, 
and  dictates  as  to  the  affairs  of  government  and  the  election  of  Presi- 
dents* Is  there  the  remotest  probability  that  he  will  ever  be  able  to 
strike  a  blow  at  such  an  institution  J  Why  does  he  speal^  the  words  J 
Why  lift  his  right  hand  to  heaven  and  swear  a  solemn  oath  ?  Is  it  that 
those  eyes,  looking  as  his  mothers  lookeil,  far  away,  catch  some  dim 
vision  of  what  may  be  by-and-l>y  I  Does  the  thought  come  that  in  the 
unfolding  years  an  all-directing  Providence  in  human  affairs  has  some- 
thing especially  marked  out  for  faim  to  accomplish  i  Is  it  an  illumina- 
tion by  some  spirit-force  of  a  coming  conflict  in  which  he  is  to  take  a 
conspicuous  part— the  whispering  of  some  messenger  from  an  unseen 
realm  that  he  is  the  one  chosen  to  give  freedom  to  millions  of  slaves  J 
Be  that  as  it  may,  certainly  no  words  ever  spoken  by  the  prophets  of 
Israel  have  had  a  larger  fulUlment  than  those  uttered  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  the  streets  of  New  Orleans. 

As  we  thus  go  over  the  events  in  the  life  of  this  carpenter's  son,  we 
think  of  the  Son  of  another  carpenter,  and  recall  his  words :  *' Wist  ye 
not  that  I  must  be  about  mj  Father's  business  ?'* 

The  three  boatmen  returned  to  St.  Louis,  accompanied  by  their  em- 
ployer, who  was  intending  to  open  a  store  in  Xew  Salem,  where  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  had  exhibited  his  ingenuitj^  in  getting  the  flat-boat  over 
Rutledge*s  milUlam.  Offut  remained  at  St.  Louis  to  purchase  goods, 
and  the  three  boatmen  made  their  way  on  foot  across  the  country  to 
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FarraingtoD,  near  the  eastern  boiindarv  of  lUmois,  whei*e  Thomas  Lin- 
coln was  preparing  to  build  a  new  house.  On  an  appointed  day  Abra- 
hara  was  to  meet  Offut  at  New  Salein,  and  begin  business  with  him  as 
clerk  and  salesman. 

Reaching  Farmington,  he  assisted  his  father  in  building  a  cabin  con- 
taining two  rooms.  It  was  of  hewn  logs,  and  much  sui>erior  to  any  of 
the  former  dwellings. 

We  have  seen  that  the  recreations  and  pleasures  of  people  on  the 
frontier  were  exhibitions  of  physical  strength,  Daniel  Needham,  cham- 
pion wrestler  of  Coles  County,  had  put  many  men  on  their  backs,  and 
boasted  loudly  of  his  powers.  Having  heard  that  there  was  a  strong 
young  flat- boatman  in  Farraingtun,  he  sent  him  a  special  challenge, 
which  the  boatman  accepted.  Abraham  Lincoln  found  his  highest 
pleasure  in  reading,  but  he  was  by  no  means  indifferent  to  the  ]»leasure 
that  comes  from  putting  forth  physical  strength.  The  match  was  held 
at  Wabash  Point.  Needham  soon  found  himself  on  the  ground.  Cha- 
grined at  his  discomtiture,  he  demanded  a  second  trial,  to  be  again 
van€|uished.  The  boatman,  in  consequence  of  his  victory,  became  very 
popular  with  the  young  men  of  Coles  County.  (*) 

On  the  day  appointed,  the  clerk  engaged  by  Offut  stepped  from  a 
canoe  at  Rutledge's  milh  He  had  paddled  down  the  river  from  Decatur. 
New  Salem  was  a  collection  of  log-bouses  overlooking  the  beautiful  val- 
ley of  the  Sangamon,  Offut  was  there  to  welcome  him,  but  the  goods 
had  not  arrived.  The  future  clerk  had  time,  therefore,  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  |3eople.  The  day  for  the  annual  election  carae.  Men- 
tor Graham  was  clerk,  but  the  assistant  clei^k  was  not  present.  Mr. 
Graham  noticed  a  tall  young  man  loitering  about  the  village,  and  vent- 
ured to  ask  him  if  he  could  write.  ''  I  can  make  a  few  rabbit-tracks/' 
was  the  reply  ;  whereupon  he  was  installed  in  office.  The  voters  were 
not  long  in  discoveriog  that  the  assistant  clerk  was  honest  and  fair, 
and  performe<l  his  duties  faithfully.  More  than  that,  he  entertained 
them  with  stories.  (') 

One  of  the  citizens  of  New  Salem  was  departing  for  Texas  with  his 
family.  It  was  not  far  to  the  Illinois  Kiver,  and  the  most  expeditious 
way  of  reaching  Ceardstown,  w^here  he  could  take  a  steamboat  for  St. 
Louis,  would  be  by  flat-boat  down  the  Sangamon.  The  assistant  clerk 
of  elections  engaged  to  convey  the  family  to  the  Illinois,  and  once  more 
was  pulling  an  oar.  The  water  was  low,  and  the  boat  often  grounded 
on  the  sand-bars;  but  all  obstacles  were  surmounted,  and  the  trip  suc- 
cessfully accomplished. 
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Upon  the  arrival  of  Offut's  goods,  the  boatman  became  clerk  and 

salesman.  It  was  a  country  store,  and  the  articles  for  sale  were  such 
as  a  newly-settled  agricultural  comnmuity  on  the  frontier  would  espe- 
cially need.  Women  Avanted  pins,  needles,  tliread;  tliey  a.sked  if  the 
calico  which  they  examined  would  ''  wash  ;^  they  *' chinked'^  the  crock- 
ery to  discover  a  ix)ssihle  crack.  Their  presence,  in  comparison  with  the 
men  whom  he  met  on  flat -boats,  made  the  air  sweet  and  pui'e.  He 
greeted  them  with  a  pleasant  smile,  and  was  so  truthful  in  what  he  said 
about  the  gotxia,  and  gave  such  just  weight,  that  they  soon  liad  implicit 
confidence  in  him.  In  keei)ing  accounts  he  was  ca ireful  to  reckon  the 
half  and  quarter  cents.  We  are  to  remember  that  the  ndnt  at  Phil- 
adelphia for  coining  money  had  been  in  opemtion  but  little  more  than 
thirty  yeai*s:  not  many  dimes  and  twenty -five  cent  pieces  were  in 
circulation,  but  foiir|)ence,  sixpence,  ninepence,  and  shilling  pieces  of 
English  coinage,  together  with  many  Si)anish  coins,  were  in  use.  A 
silver  fourpence  coin  was  valued  at  six  and  one-fourth  cents.  A  nine- 
pence  coin  was  worth  twelve  and  one-half  cents.  If  Abmham  Lincoln 
made  a  mistake  in  reckoning  or  weighing  lie  was  quick  to  rectify  it  the 
moment  he  discoverefl  the  error.  He  was  closing  the  store  one  evening 
when  a  woman  camo  for  a  half-pound  of  tea.  In  the  morning  he  saw 
from  the  weight  in  the  scale  that  be  had  given  her  only  one-quarter  of  a 
pound.  Leaving  everything  else  he  weighed  out  the  other  ounces  and 
csarried  them  to  her.  Another  customer  ]>aid  him  six  and  one-quarter 
cents  more  than  was  his  due,  and  when  the  store  was  closed  at  night  he 
hastened  to  correct  the  mistake,  although  she  lived  two  miles  away.C") 

Dentun  Offut's  store  was  the  social  exchange  for  a  wide  extent  of 
country  along  the  Sangamon — the  place  where  people  could  hear  from 
his  clerk  what  was  going  on  in  the  world.  After  the  arrival  of  the 
mail  (which  brought  his  newspaper,  the  ''Louisville  Journal"),  he  could 
tell  them  what  Congress  was  doing,  and  what  was  occurring  throughout 
the  country  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic^  Tljey  discovered  that 
he  could  talk  intelligently  upon  a  great  many  questions.  Some  of  the 
fellows  who  made  the  store  a  lounging-place  while  their  corn  was  grind- 
ing at  Eutledge's  mill  used  profane  language.  One  of  them  had  so  little 
sense  of  what  was  decent  that  he  used  vile  wonls  ivhen  women  ^vere 
present. 

**  Don't  use  such  language  here/'  said  Lincoln. 

**  Who  are  you  ?  Til  swear  when  and  where  1  please.  I  can  Uck 
yoa,''  said  the  fellow. 

'*  When  the  ladies  ai-e  gone  FlI  let  you  have  a  chance  to  do  so.'* 
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The  women  departetl,  and  the  hully  dared  Lincoln  to  loach  hira. 
Little  did  the  mliian  conipreliend  the  strength  and  resolution  of  the  laan 
whom  he  had  incensed.  t?uddenly  he  found  himself  lying  on  the  ground 
and  blows  falling  upon  him  like  the  strokes  of  a  hammer.  lie  begged 
for  mercy,  and  Lincoln  bathed  the  feUow's  face  with  water  to  relieve 
the  pain.(") 

**  He  can  lift  more  than  any  other  man  in  Sangamon  County ;  and 
when  it  comes  to  wrestling,  he  can  throw  the  whole  crowd,- ■  said  Offut., 

The  **  Clary  Grove  boys/'  as  they  were  exilled,  heanl  of  it.  They 
were  a  wild  and  lawless  set  of  fellows,  who  lived  seven  or  eight  miles 
from  New  Salem.  Jack  Armstrong  was  their  champion  wrestler  and 
leader.  They  found  pleasure  in  picking  uix)n  a  stranger,  and  luiving  fun 
with  any  one  weaker  than  themselves.  It  was  delightful  sport  to  ]>ut  a 
man  into  a  cask  and  set  it  rolling  down  a  hilL  They  rode  thmugh  the 
settlements  at  night  whooping,  swearing,  frightening  women  and  chil- 
dren. They  cared  nothing  for  law  or  order,  and  were  a  terror  to  the 
country. 

**  Jack  Armstrong  will  put  OflFut's  clerk  on  his  back  in  a  twinkling,'' 
said  one  of  the  gang. 

"  I'll  bet  that  Lincoln  will  use  him  to  wipe  his  feet  on/'  said  Offut. 

''  ril  bet  ^W  that  Jack  is  the  better  man,"  resj^onded  Bill  Clary, 

'*  rU  take  that  bet,  and  as  much  more  as  you  and  your  gang  will 
put  up." 

"  I  do  not  want  to  wrestle/'  said  Lincoln,  when  Offut  asked  him  to 
eng'cige  in  a  contest  with  Jack  Armstrong.  He  was  no  longer  a  boatman  ; 
he  was  drifting  away  from  former  thiiigs.  There  was  something  in  life 
better  than  w*restling.  He  looked  every  day  into  the  faces  of  noble 
women  and  pure -hearted  girls  as  they  examineil  the  grnxls  w^hich  he 
placed  before  them.  What  would  they  think  of  him  if  he  found  his 
greatest  pleasure  in  wrestling  with  Jack  J 

"  I  want  you  to  teach  those  fellows  a  lesson,"  said  Offut,  '^  They  are 
a  set  of  bullies,  an^l  I  w^ant  yon  to  t*ike  them  down/' 

Quite  likely  Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  averse  to  teaching  them  a 
lesson,  and  there  would  be  some  satisfaction  in  putting  their  champion 
upon  the  ground.  The  mat^^li  was  arranged,  and  the  day  fixe<I.  All 
the  Clary  Grove  fellows,  and  others  up  and  down  the  Sangamon,  heard 
of  it,  and  laid  their  plans  to  be  present,  some  staking  their  monej^  on 
Armstrong,  others  on  Offut's  clerk.  The  day  arrives;  Kew  Salem  is 
astir.  The  spectators  tie  their  horses  beneath  tlie  trees  and  take  a  diink 
of  whiskey.     The  ring  is  formed.     There  is  a  friendly  hand-sliaking  as 
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the  contestants  enter  it ;  then  comes  tlje  grappling,  turning,  the  strain- 
ing of  muscles.  If  Jtick  Armstrong  imaginetl  it  would  be  an  easy  vic- 
tory, he  found  himself  mistaken.  He  tries  his  peculiar  tricks,  which 
Iiave  ^iven  him  victory  over  other  wrestlei-s  ;  Imt  someliow  this  clerk  of 
Offut's,  who  spt^nds  so  much  time  in  readin^%  df^es  not  go  down.  He 
seems  to  be  playing  with  Jack^  and  biding  his  time.  Jack's  friends  do 
nut  like  the  looks  of  things ;  if  be  is  vanqoisbed  they  will  lose  their 
bets,  and  it  will  be  humiliating.  One  of  the  gang  attempts  to  interfere 
in  behalf  of  Armstrong. 

'•Fair  play!"  '*  Stand  back!''  "Let  them  alone!''  were  the  cries 
from  the  excited  crowd,  Lincoln  sees  tliat  the  Clary  Grove  fellows  in- 
tend to  help  Jack  gain  an  a<lvantage ;  like  another  Samson  bo  puts  forth 
his  strength,  and  the  hitherto  champion  of  Sangamon  goes  to  the  ground. 

Armstrong  s  friends  are  amaxcd  and  angry.  But  there  is  good  stutF 
in  Jack*  He  knows  that  be  lias  [men  fairly  thrown,  and  exliiliits  his 
maahood  by  rising  and  shaking  hands  WMth  Lincoln.  From  tliat  nui- 
ment  through  life  he  will  be  a  steadfast  friend.  Tlie  rlary  Grove  boys 
have  lost  their  bets,  but  forget  their  anger  in  their  admiration  for  the 
man  who  floes  not  crow  over  what  lie  has  done.C") 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  champion  ;  bnt  instea<l  of  wrestling,  he  wanted 
to  study  grammar.  ^Mentor  Graham  thought  that  Mr.  A'auer  might 
p*)8sil>ly  have  a  text-book.  Although  it  was  several  miles,  be  walked  to 
Vaner's  hoose^  and  returned  with  a  copy  of  ''  Kirkbam's  Gmmmar/' 
Customei's  wIjo  came  to  trade  the  next  day  found  him  lying  on  the 
ijounter  with  the  book  in  banti,  liis  bead  pillowed  on  a  pile  of  cotton 

ads.  He  knew  that  his  language  was  not  grammatical.  He  wanted 
to  express  himself  clearly  and  cori^ectly.  It  was  a  j)leasnre  to  read  the 
editorial  articles  in  the  **  Louisville  Journal,^'  because  they  were  s<>  well 
written.  He  would  like  to  be  able  to  write  so  that  people  would  under- 
ind  just  what  he  intended  to  say.  With  that  object  in  Tiew,  he  de- 
termined to  know  the  parts  of  s|ieecb  and  the  rules  which  govern  the 
construction  nt  language.  He  btul  no  one  to  teach  him,  but  went  on 
as  best  he  could.  (/*) 

While  the  clerk  was  \vaiting  upon  customers,  keeping  exact  accounts, 
and  getting  on  with  his  gmmmar,  (Jlfut  was  buying  produce,  trading 
horses,  and  s|M5Culating  generally;  giving  bis  notes,  wiiich  were  not  paid 
when  due.  He  transacted  Imsiness  in  such  a  lucky-go-easy  way  that  tlie 
day  came  when  the  sheriff  took  possession  of  the  store. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  adrift  once  more,  (rood  news  came.  Cap- 
tain Bogue,  of  Springlield,  had  gone  to  Cincinnati  to  obtain  a  steamboat 
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which  was  to  navigate  the  Sangamon.  Meetings  were  held  in  Spring- 
jfield,  New  Salem,  and  other  towns,  to  help  on  the  enterprise.  The 
merchants  at  Springfield  informed  their  customers  that  their 
goods  were  to  be  brought  direct  from  Cincinnati  by  the  steamboat 
"  Talisman,"  which  would  ascend  the  Illinois  and  the  Sangamon  rivers. 
It  was  April,  and  the  spring  floods  enabled  Captain  Bogue  to  make  the 
upward  trip  without  much  difficulty.  Some  work  must  be  done,  how- 
ever, in  cutting  away  trees  to  enable  the  boat  to  reach  New  Salem. 
Abraham  Lincoln  n^as  one  of  the  first  to  volunteer  his  services  as  a 
wood-chopper.  At  the  Springfield  landing  the  people  welcomed  him 
with  speeches  and  plenty  of  liquor.     A  young  lawyer  wrote  a  "  poem :" 

"  Now  we  are  up  the  Sanijaraon, 
And  here  we'll  have  a  grand  hurrah  ; 
So  fill  your  glasses  to  the  brim 
With  whiskey,  brandy,  wine,  and  gin."(") 

The  "  Talisman  "  went  on  to  Decatur.  But  the  water  was  falling,  and 
the  captain  despaired  of  ever  getting  back,  on  account  of  the  sand-bars 
and  drift-wood  embedded  in  the  mud ;  so  he  wisely  employed  the  two 
boatmen,  who  had  navigated  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  to  take 
the  craft  down  to  the  Illinois.  They  had  much  difficulty  to  get  past  the 
mill-dam  at  New  Salem,  but  Beardstown  was  finally  reached,  and  the 
boatmen  received  §40  each  for  their  labor. 

The  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  of  Wisconsin,  who  had  given  up  their  lands 
to  the  United  States  and  moved  to  Iowa,  determined  to  return  to  their 
old  hunting-grounds.  Their  chief,  Black  Hawk,  began  war  by  commit- 
ting outrages  uix)n  the  settlors  of  that  section.  The  Governor  of  Illi- 
nois called  for  soldiei's.  Abraham  Lincoln  enlisted.  The  young  mea 
along  the  Sangamon  volunteered  in  sufficient  numbers  to  form  a  com- 
pany. They  elected  him  capttiin.  He  knew  nothing  of  military  tactics, 
and  his  soldiers  were  equally  ignorant.  AVith  rifle,  powder-horn,  knap- 
sack, and  canteen  the  march  was  begun  to  Yellow  Bank,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi Biver.  The  company  is  marching  battalion  front,  and  comes  to  a 
fence  which  has  a  narrow  opening,  (.'aptain  Lincoln  does  not  know 
what  order  he  ought  to  give  to  get  them  into  single  file,  and  were  he 
to  give  it  correctly  the  company  might  not  know  how  to  execute  it. 
lie  sees  that  something  must  be  done :  his  soldiers  will  laugh  at  him  if 
tliey  are  brought  to  a  stand-still  by  a  rail- fence.  There  is  one  order 
which  they  will  comprehend. 
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"Halt !"  he  shouts.  '*  This  company  is  dismissed  for  two  mimites ; 
it  will  reassemble  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence.     Break  ranks  !''('*) 

The  dignity  of  Captain  Lincohi  was  maintained,  and  possibly  most 
of  his  soldiers  thought  it  the  proper  order  to  be  given. 

The  steamboats  which  were  to  take  the  soldiers  up  the  Mississippi 
were  not  at  the  appointed  landing.  The  troops  bad  nothing  to  do. 
They  marched,  couDtermarched,  wheeled,  and  performed  other  evolu- 
tions ;  but  time  dragged.  They  were  impatient  of  military  restraint  and 
became  quarrelsome.  They  bad  little  respect  for  their  superior  offi- 
cei's,  and  it  required  much  tact  on  the  part  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to 
preserve  order;  but  with  the  arrival  of  the  steamboats  and  a  sujtply  of 
food  harmony  was  restored. 

We  are  not  to  su]>pose  that  such  a  motley  set  of  young  men  could  be 
brought  under  strict  railitary  discipline  in  two  or  thi\?e  weeks;  neither 
I  Bhould  we  conclude  that  Captain  Lincoln  could  assume  military  dignity 
in  the  same  space  of  time.  On  the  contrary,  the  captain  thought  it  not 
undignified  to  take  part  in  wrest ling-niatches.  Possibly  he  won  respect 
and  honor  by  putting  hia  soldiei-s  one  after  another  on  their  backs: 
one  only  was  his  equal  in  strength.  Though  he  took  part  in  the  games, 
he  did  not  lose  his  authority  as  their  commander.  An  old  Indian  came 
into  camp,  bringing  a  letter  written  by  General  Lewis  Cass,  who  stated 
that  the  bearer  was  entitled  to  protection ;  that  he  was  friendly,  and 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  uprisiog. 

The  soldiers  discredited  the  letter.  ''  It  is  a  forgery*"  said  one,  who 
did  not  think  of  the  absurdity  of  what  he  was  saying.  The  soldiers  had 
cx^me  to  fight  Indians  ;  they  thought  there  were  no  friendly  Indians. 

*'  Shoot  him  I*'  they  shouted. 

'•No,  you  will  not  shoot  him — I  shall  protect  him!  I'll  shoot  the 
first  man  who  lays  hands  on  him!"  was  the  calm  but  resolute  i-eply  (*f 
their  captain. 

The  company  was  part  of  a  regiment  commanded  by  Colonel  Samuel 
Thompson,  which  marched  northward  to  Dixon.  The  troops  halted  to 
await  the  arrival  of  United  States  soldiers.  Two  battalions  of  horse- 
men, under  Majors  Stillman  and  Bailey,  were  eager  to  enconnter  the 
Indians — perhaps  thinking  it  would  be  fun  to  chase  them  across  the 
prairies.  The  horsemen  advanced  and  reached  Old  Man's  Creek,  where 
they  suddenly  found  themselves  confronted  by  Black  Hawk  and  a  large 
number  of  Indians.  The  soldiers  became  panic-stricken  and  fled  to 
DiJCOD,  the  Indians  pursuing  and  killing  several.  In  the  morning  not 
Lan  Indian  was  to  be  seen. 
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The  time  expired  for  which  the  soldiers  from  Sangamon  had  en- 
listed. They  had  not  fought  a  battle,  but  were  weary  of  military  life. 
All  the  company,  with  the  exception  of  Captain  Lincoln  and  one  pri- 
vate, returned  to  Sangamon.  The  captain  was  without  a  command, 
but  he  could  become  a  private,  and  accordingly  enlisted  in  a  company 
of  cavalry  commanded  by  Captain  Elijah  lies.  It  was  known  as  the 
*•  Independent  Spy  Battalion."  It  was  a  holiday  service,  lasting  three 
weeks.  The  Indians  were  defeated  in  a  battle  at  Bad  Axe,  and  Black 
Hawk  taken  prisoner.  The  ''Independent  Spy  Battalion  "  was  not  pres- 
ent to  take  part  in  the  engagement.  Private  Lincoln  saw  no  fighting, 
and  was  mustered  out  of  service  June  16th  by  young  Lieutenant  Kobert 
Anderson. 

From  Fox  River  Lincoln  and  his  fellow-soldier,  Harrison,  made  their 
way  to  the  Illinois  River  at  Peoria,  where  they  obtained  a  canoe  and 
paddled  to  Havana,  and  from  that  town  walked  to  New  Salem. 
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IN  a  communitj'  where  every  man  casts  a  vote  there  will  ever  be  a 
large  number  of  people  who  will  desire  to  hold  office  or  represent 
their  fellow-citizens  io  making  laws.  In  Illinois  those  who  desired  po- 
litical distinction  might  aspire  to  be  candidates  for  any  position 
iM**''  ^^^  enter  the  list  independent  of  nomination  by  a  convention 
of  electors.  Before  volunteering  as  a  soldier,  Abraham  Lincoln 
had  announced  that  he  would  be  a  candidate  for  the  Legislature.  It 
was  only  ten  days  before  the  election  when  he  reached  New  Salem.  His 
friends  welcomed  his  return.  Those  who  had  served  under  him  as  sol- 
diers were  ready  to  persuade  their  friends  to  cast  their  ballots  for  him, 
lie  had  shown  his  patriotism  by  being  one  of  the  first  to  enhst,  and  had 
re-enlisted  when  others,  wearied  of  the  restraints  of  camp-life,  returned 
to  their  homes.  He  was  brave,  resolute,  kind-hearted,  and  had  a  mind 
of  his  own;  in  wrestling  he  had  put  the  best  men  of  the  regiment  on 
their  backs — all  sare  one.  Though  most  of  them  were  Democrats  and 
he  a  Whig,  they  were  ready  to  vote  for  him.  A  majority  of  the  people 
in  Illinois  accepted  the  political  principles  held  by  President  Andrew 
Jackson.  Abraham  Lincoln  supported  the  principles  held  by  Henry 
Clay,  who  believed  the  nation  ought  to  improve  the  rivers,  make  them 
navigable,  and  pass  laws  which  would  protect  the  industries  of  the  coun- 
try by  imposing  a  tariff  on  goods  made  in  other  countries.  He  thought 
a  national  bank  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  country.  Candidates  bet- 
ter known  to  the  people  than  he  were  making  speeches  in  the  villages 
throughout  the  county. 

There  was  to  be  an  auction  of  horses,  cattle,  and  pigs  at  Pappsville, 
twelve  miles  frotn  Springfield,  where  all  the  candidates  would  speak. 
The  people  for  miles  around  would  be  there  to  hear  them,  and  help 
themselves  to  free  whiskey-  Tlie  day  arrives,  and  Pappsville  is  alive. 
A  stand  for  the  speakers  had  been  erected.  Those  who  gather  around 
it  see  a  very  tall  young  man,  wearing  a  blue  jean  clawhammerj  bobtail 
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coat,  tow-and-wool  trousers,  cowhide  boots,  and  a  straw  hat,  laughing 
and  telling  stones  to  those  arountl  him.  It  is  Captain  Lincoln,  and 
those  who  served  under  him  in  the  war  with  the  Indians  are  grasping 
his  brawny  lianiL  His  face  is  bronxe<l  from  exposure  to  the  aun  and 
winds  upon  the  prairies.  The  other  candidates  speak.  He  is  a  J'oung 
man  of  twenty-three  years,  and  resp<:*ctf uUy  waits  his  turn.  Whiskey  has 
flowed  so  freely  that  some  ruffians  in  the  crowd  are  quarrelsome.  Cap- 
tain Lincoln  sees  one  of  his  friends  sorely  beset  by  a  bully.  He  jumps 
from  the  platform, gives  the  fellow  a  threshing,  tosses  him  aside  as  if  he 
were  but  a  boyjreturns  to  the  platform,  and  listens  to  the  other  candidates 
just  as  if  nothing  had  happened.     It  is  a  brief  speech  which  be  makes: 

*^  Fellow-citizens,  I  prasiirae  you  would  like  to  know  wiio  I  am.  I  am 
humble  Abraham  Lincoln,  I  have  been  solicited  by  my  friends  to  be- 
come a  candidate  for  the  Legislature.  My  politics  are  short  and  sweet, 
like  the  old  woman's  dance,  I  am  in  favor  of  a  national  bank  ;  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  internal  improvement  system  and  a  high  protective  tariff. 
These  are  my  sentiments  and  principles.  If  elected  I  shall  be  thankful ; 
if  not,  it  will  be  all  the  same.''(') 

Another  meeting  was  held  at  Springfield,  where  he  made  a  longer 
speech.  One  who  was  present  has  described  his  api^earance  on  that 
occasion : 

"He  was  tall,  gawky,  and  a  rough -looking  fellow.  His  panta- 
loons didn't  meet  his  shoes  by  six  inches;  but  after  he  began  speak- 
ing I  became  much  interested  in  him,  lie  made  a  very  sensible 
speech,-- (') 

Four  representatives  were  to  be  elected.  There  were  twelve  candi- 
dates. Abraliani  Lincoln  was  not  chosen.  He  could  not  go  to  Vandalia, 
the  capital  of  the  State,  as  a  representative.  What  should  he  do  ?  He 
did  not  want  to  lye  a  boatman  or  wood -chopper.  Would  it  not  be  well 
for  him  to  become  a  blacksmith?  He  turned  the  matter  over,(')  but 
suddenly  found  himself  again  keeping  store  in  an  unexpected  way. 
Rowan  and  James  Ilerndon,  after  the  failure  of  Offut,  opened  a  store  at 
New  Salem,  James  sold  his  interest  to  Mr,  Berry,  who  induced  Lin- 
coln to  purchase  the  interest  held  by  Rowan  Herndon,  Lincoln  bad 
no  money,  but  Herndon  was  ready  to  take  his  note.  Another  store  was 
opened  by  Reuben  Radford  about  the  same  time. 

"  You  had  better  get  on  good  terras  with  the  Clary  Grove  boys," 
said  Radford's  father,  '*or  tliey  will  trouble  you,'' 

Radford  stayed  at  the  store  several  evenings,  expecting  a  visit  from 
the  gang ;  but  as  they  did  not  come,  and  wishing  to  spend  a  night  a  few 
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miles  distant,  he  left  the  store  in  charge  of  a  younger  brother — Jack, 
sixteen  years  old, 

'*  You  may  give  the  boys,  if  they  come,  two  drinks  all  round,  Ijut  no 
more,''  he  said. 

It  was  the  evening  chosen  by  the  feUows  for  a  lark  in  New  Salem. 

'*  Well,  boy,  aren*t  you  going  to  give  us  a  treat  ?'"  they  asked, 

"  Oh  yes/'  and  they  were  each  given  a  generous  drink. 

"It  is  about  time  for  another  snifter,  isn't  it,  sonny  C  they  said,  after 
a  while, 

*'  Yes  ;''  and  Jack  served  them  once  more. 

They  lounged  abont  the  store,  sang  songs,  danced,  and  made  them- 

?«0  at  home. 

** Well,  Jack,  we  reckon  that  it  is  time  for  another  nipper,"  they  said. 

"You  can't  have  any  more.  Rube  said  I  might  give  you  two  drinks, 
but  no  more." 

*'  Oh  ho !  he  said  so,  did  he  i  We  will  see  I"  And  each  one  of  the 
crew  went  to  the  whiskey-barrel,  took  a  big  drink,  and  filled  his  liottle. 
The  whiskey  was  doing  its  work  —  they  danced  and  whooped  like 
Indians. 

**ril  bet  the  drinks  I  can  beat  you  in  hitting  those  jars,''  said  one, 
seizing  a  weight  and  smashing  a  glass  jar.  Each  in  tarn  brought  the 
jars  and  crcw:kery  crashing  to  the  floor;  then  frying-pans,  skillets, 
Dutch -ovens,  coffee-pots,  tin  basins,  railk*pans,  saucers,  plates  and  plat- 
ters, molasses-jugs,  went  flying  through  the  air.  The  glass  in  thu  win- 
dows rattled  to  the  ground,  and  the  door  was  torn  from  its  hinges. 
A  little  past  midnight  they  rode  whooping  homeward,  with  cow-bells 
tied  to  their  saddles. 

The  sun  was  just  rising  when  Reuben  Radford  was  awakened  by 
the  cow -bells  and  whooping,  as  the  gang  rode  past  the  house  where 
he  was  spending  the  night.  Suspecting  there  might  be  trouble,  he 
I  mounted  his  horse  and  galloped  towards  New  Salem,  passing  on  the 
way  a  boy  of  sixteen,  William  G,  Green,  who  bad  started  early  in  the 
morning  with  a  bag  of  corn  to  be  ground  at  Mr.  Rutledge^s  mill  Rad- 
ford reached  the  store,  beheld  tlie  wreck  :md  ruin,  and  heaitl  Jack's 
story.  He  had  no  particular  desire  to  be  a  merchant  any  longer,  and 
was  ready  to  sell  out. 

**  I'll  sell  this  store  to  the  lii^t  person  who  makes  me  an  offer,'-  said 
he,  as  Green  rode  up ;  and  added,  ''  What  will  you  give  for  it  f ' 

The  boy  looked  through  the  window  and  surveyed  the  interior — 
the  shattered  glass  and  crockery,  the  lielter-skelter  of  frying^iians  and 
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broken  jugs.  lie  noticed  many  of  the  most  vuliialile  articles  had  not 
l>een  disturbed,  and  without  much  thoughtj  and  in  fun  rather  than  in 
earnest,  said,  ''  TU  give  you  $400." 

*'  It  is  a  bargain/' 

*•  But  I  haven*t  any  money," 

'*  No  matter;  Til  take  your  note." 

Green  dismounted,  entered  the  store,  and  signed  a  note  promising 
to  pay  $400  after  a  specitied  number  of  days.     A  little  hiter  Abraham 
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[From  u  plioUifraph  by  C.  S.  M(K7ultough,  Peienburg,  ill    Lincoln  k  Bcrry^B  store  stood 
neu  the  trees  At  ihtr  rjgbt  of  the  rlew.] 


Lincoln  came,  beheld  the  broken  crockery  and  general  confusion,  and 
laughed  as  he  listened  to  Jack  Radford's  account  of  how  the  Clary 
Grove  boys  danced,  yelled,  and  smashed  things.  Green  tokl  the  story 
of  the  purchase. 

**  Billy/-  said  Lincoln,  *'  I  shouldn*t  be  surprised  if  j'ou  had  made  a 
good  bargain.     Til  help  yon  take  an  inventory/' (*) 

Young  Green,  whose  education  had  been  limited,  did  not  know  just 
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^vhat  an  inventory  might  be.  If  it  was  a  further  smashing,  he  said  he 
did  not  care  for  it.  Lincoln  explained  it  was  an  estimate  of  the  value 
of  each  article.     **  You  will  need  it,  to  be  able  to  fix  prices." 

The  man  who  said  tliis  was  part  owner  in  a  rival  store;  but  he  was 
ready  to  help  the  boy  who  thoughtlessly  had  begun  as  a  trader.  They 
bung  the  dtx>r  on  its  hinges  and  nailed  boards  over  the  window.  Green 
took  his  corn  to  the  mill  and  Lincoln  left  for  his  breakfast.  Through 
the  day  he  went  over  the  inventory  with  Green,  The  broken  glass  and 
crockery  were  swept  out  and  things  put  in  place. 

*' Billy,  it  figures  up  more  than  $1200  at  St.  Louis  prices,"  said  Lin- 
coln, when  the  inventory  was  completed.  Customers  came,  listened  to 
the  story,  laughed  over  it,  and  purchased  articles.  During  the  day 
Green  sold  goods  to  the  amount  of  S15. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  partner,  Eerry,  thought  it  would  be  a  good  business 
operation  to  buy  out  Green. 

''  What  will  you  take  for  your  bargain  V  he  asked. 

Berry  owned  a  good  horse,  which  Green  tliought  he  would  Hke  to 
obtain.  Although  be  was  only  sixteen  years  old,  he  bad  an  eye  to  busi- 
ness, and  was  ready  to  quit  being  a  8tore-keeiK?r.  Besides,  he  was  not 
quite  sure  how  his  father  would  look  upon  what  he  was  doing, 

^•ril  tell  you  what  FU  do.  If  you  will  let  me  have  your  horse, 
saddle,  and  bridle.  $200  cash,  and  you  and  Lincoln  will  give  your  joint 
notes  for  §200,  Til  cail  it  a  bargain." 

Uncoln  had  made  tlie  inventory,  and  found  the  property  was  worth 
$1200.  Berry  having  1^201)  in  silver  on  hand,  the  offer  was  accepted, 
the  notes  signed,  and  the  transfer  completed.  With  the  goods  of  toth 
stores  put  into  one  building,  Berry  and  Lincoln  began  business  on  a 
larger  scale,  having  a  monopoly  of  trade  in  Kew  Salem. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  Green,  riding  the  horse  obtained  from 
Berry,  and  leading  the  other  with  the  bag  of  meal  on  its  back,  reached 
liome.  Having  put  the  hoi-ses  in  the  stable,  he  lifted  the  latch  and  en- 
tered the  house.  His  father  and  mother  were  in  bed.  They  had  heard 
what  had  been  going  on  at  New  Salem :  the  wreck  done  by  the  Clary 
Grove  boys,  and  the  purchase  by  tbeir  son. 

"Well,  boy,''  said  his  father,  '*you  think  you  can  be  a  store-keeper, 
do  you?  I'll  teach  vou  a  lesson  not  to  buv  a  store  when  I  send  vou 
to  mill.     Go  to  bed,  you  rascal,  and  be  prepared  for  a  threshing  in  the 


''Hold  on,  father!''  said  the  son,  raking  ojien  the  coals  in  the  fire- 
place and  throwing  on  a  stick  of  wood.     He  seated  himself  on  the  floor 
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and  Ijegan  to  toss  shillings,  quarters,  and  half  dollai's  on  the  hearth, 
which  rang  as  they  felL  The  father  heard  the  jinghng,  and  sat  up  in 
bed,  gazing  with  astonishment  at  the  growing  pile. 

''  Wife,  give  me  a  chaw  of  tobacco,"  he  said.  He  took  the  quid,  sat 
more  erect,  spat  at  the  fire,  and  gazed  at  the  shining  pieces  of  silver. 

*' There  is  $215,12-^.  Besides  this,  I  have  got  Berry*s  horse,  saddle, 
and  bridle  in  the  stable,  and  his  and  Lincoln's  notes  for  ^200/"  said  the 
son. 

**  Wife,  get  up !  Billy  must  have  some  supper — the  best  you  can  get. 
Billy,  I  won't  thresh  you  in  the  morning.  You  are  a  good  boy^good 
boyV'C*) 

It  was  a  dull  winter  for  trade.  Although  Berry  and  Lincoln  were 
the  only  store-keepers  in  New  Salem,  they  were  not  making  much  head- 
way in  business.  The  farmers  had  little  produce  to  sell,  conse- 
quently could  not  purchase  many  goods.  Berry,  the  while,  was 
drinking  whiskey,  and  Lincoln  was  thinking  of  what  was  going  on  in 
South  Carolina  and  in  Congress  rather  than  how  to  increase  trade. 
South  Carolina  w^as  proposing  to  pass  a  law  to  nullify  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress, because  a  tariff  was  to  be  collected  on  goods  brought  from  other 
countries.  In  Congress  Daniel  Webster,  of  Massachusetts,  made  a  speech 
on  the  Constitution  and  the  t^nion  which  electrified  the  country;  Pres- 
ident Jackson  uttered  a  solemn  oath  that  the  Union  should  be  pre- 
served.    All  of  which  was  interesting  reailing  to  Lincoln. 

The  partners  thought  they  might  make  money  by  keeping  a  tavern, 
and  took  out  a  license,  which  prescribed  the  prices  they  might  charge 
j>er  pint  for  liquors;  French  brandy,  25  cents;  peach  brandy,  18^ 
cents;  apple  brandy,  12  cents;  Holland  gin,  tS^  cents;  wine,  25  cents; 
rum,  18|  cents;  whiskey,  12|  cents.  Meals,  25  cents  each;  lodging, 
12^  cents.  Horse  for  the  night,  25  cents.  Breakfast,  dinner,  or  supper 
for  passengers  in  the  stage,  37^  cents. 

The  project  of  keeping  a  tavern  was  not  carried  out.  The  store 
was  sold  to  Trent  Brothers.  They  had  no  money,  but  ga^^e  their  notes. 
Lincohi  and  Berry  had  given  their  own  notes— tirst  to  the  Ilerndons, 
then  to  Green.  From  the  beginning  the  transactions  were  pretty  much 
in  notes.  No  one  seemed  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  they  \vould 
become  due,  or  made  any  preparation  for  such  an  event.  The  Trents 
probably  had  no  thought  of  ever  paying.  They  would  get  what  they 
could  for  the  goods  and  leave  town.  Berry  became  a  loathsome  sot 
and  died.  Abraham  Lincoln  found  himself  held  on  the  joint  notes 
which  had  been  given  to  the  Herndons  and  to  Green.     He  could  not 
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pay  them,  but  did  not  repudiate  tbem,     lie  had  put  in  no  capitnl     Tf 
the  creditoi*8  would  not  harass  him  he  would  do  his  best  to  jmy  them. 

Years  went  by,  tlie  debts  lianging  like  a  millstone  about  his  neck, 
but  were  paid  finally,  principal  and  interest,  to  the  last  cent.    He  would 
not  have  lieeu  true  to  him- 
self, would  not  have  been 
Abraham  Lincoln,  had  he 
nijt  done  so. 

Thi*  little  money  he 
had  when  tlioTrents  took 
the  store  was  sofni  gone. 
His  board  bill  at  Uut- 
ledge's  tavern  was  due. 
He  would  like  to  spend 
liis  time  in  reading;  but 
there  was  no  cbafitig  of 
spirit  as  he  shouldered  his 
axe  and  went  down  the 
hill -side  to  the  wooils 
along  tlie  river,  chopjiing 
down  tret?s  in  order  to 
ol>tain  s|jlints,  which  he 
carrieil  tu  a  shanty,  where 
his  evenings  were  spent 
reseating  chairs. 

lie  was  twenty  -  four 
years  old,  without  an  oc- 
cupation, and  did  not  know  for  what  he  was  littcd.  He  would  like  to 
be  a  lawyer.  He  had  not  forgotten  tlie  plea  uf  lawyer  13 r(icken ridge 
in  Indiana,  He  had  come  in  contact  with  the  prominent  lawyers  of 
Springfield:  Stephen  T.  Logan  and  Major  John  T,  Sinart,  The  last 
named  served  with  him  in  the  war  with  the  Indians.  His  old  eomraile 
was  very  kind,  and  loaned  him  a  hiw-book,  Tlie  people  of  New  Salem 
sometimes  saw  him  stretched  upon  the  grcunnl  beneath  an  oak-tn^e 
studying  it.  Russell  (lodby  wanted  a  ban*!  to  help  harvest  his  corn 
and  gave  him  work.  lie  was  astonished  to  see  his  new  hand,  when 
resting*  seated  on  a  stumj*  reading  a  book,  Never  before  had  he  be- 
held a  fellow  with  a  book  in  the  field. 

"What  are  you  reading,  Ahe?'' 

''  I  am  not  reading;  I  am  stutlying." 


IJAK   rHEIi8  STANniNG  NEAIl  THFC  SITE  OP  BEHRT  A  LIW- 

roLN*8  rrouE. 

[From  ti  [ihutrigra|ih  by  C.  S  tlcCuilougb,  Pelemburg.  III.] 
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''  Studying !     What,  I  should  like  to  know  V 
**  Law,  sir/- 

**  Great  God  Ahnighty!"  exclaimed  Godby. 
expression,  but  one  of  astonishment. 

When  the  book  was  hnisheil,  the  farm  hand  walked  to  Springfiekl 
and  obtained  another  from  his  friend,  lie  earned  money  enough  to 
pay  his  boanl  by  assisting  Mr.  Ellis,  who  had  opened  a  store.  W^hen  a 
customer  came  he  put  his  book  aside,  but  took  it  up  again  the  moment 
he  was  at  leisure. 

Just  how  it  happeneil  is  not  known,  but  he  was  appointed  post- 
master President  Jackson  was  a  Democrat,  and  did  not  appoint 
many  Whigs  to  office;  for  be  liad  given  utterance  to  the  expression, 
**  To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils/'  Lincoln  was  in  a  Dem- 
ocnitic  community,  but  was  |xjpular  with  Whigs  and  Democrats 
alike.  So  few  letters  came  to  New  8alem  that  tlie  revenue  wouki  hardly 
pay  him  for  the  trouble  of  receiving  and  sending  the  weekly  mail.  His 
hat  was  the  post-otKce.  He  thrust  the  letter^s  into  it,  and  kindly  carried 
them  to  the  people  in  the  village  to  whom  they  were  addi-essed. 

The  young  ]iost master  at 
*^  New  Salem  greatly  admired 
Uenry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  who 
had  been  Senator,  and  also 
member  of  President  John 
Quincy  Adams's  Cabinet-  In 
I'^i*!*  a  young  nuin,  George  D. 
Picntice,  who  was  horn  in  Con- 
necticut, cstalilislied  a  iiews- 
pai>er,  the  ''New  England  lie- 
view,'*  at  Ilartfonl,  ii»  that 
State,  lie  had  graduated  at 
Brown  Universitj,  and  was  a 
very  able  aiul  witty  writer. 
His  jvoems  were  appearing  in 
t be  ne ws])a  jiers.  if  r.  Clay  was 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
and  Mr.  Prentice  was  emploj"- 
cd  tu  write  his  life.  So  it  came 
about  that  John  G*  Whittier^ 
whom  tbe  world  has  since 
wTTJ.rAM  o.  GREEN  OCTOBER  1S90.  hcaf^d  of,  becauic  editor  of 


tbe  *' Review,"  and  Mr.  Prentice  went  to  Kentuck\"  and  prepareil  a  life 
of  Mr.  Clay,  a  coj\v  of  wliieh  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  young  postmas- 
ter at  New  Salem,  who  read  it  with  great  care,  and  who  accepted  the 
political  principles  of  the  Kentucky  statesman.  Mr.  Clay  needed  a  news- 
pajmr  to  set  forth  his  principles,  and  Mr.  Prentice  accordingly  estab- 
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lished  the  *'  Louisville  plournal,"  for  which  the  postmaster  at  New 
Syleni  had  sul>st*ril)ed.  He  found  great  pleasure  in  reading  its  witty 
and  pungent  paragraphs  to  the  loungers  in  Mr.  IlilFs  store,  such  as 
the  fallowing : 

**An  edUor  in  Indiana  threatens  lo  dandle  ub  without  gloves.  We  certainly  would 
never  think  of  hnndiing  him  wiiliout  ihrue  pair,  uud  thick  ones  at  that" 

*' What  would  you  Jo,  matlmn.  if  you  were  a  gentleman  1" 
**  Sir,  wliat  would  you  do  if  you  were  one  ?" 

'*  Strange  [but  a  dinner  to  which  a  man  has  not  been  invited  is  generally  the  one  that 
sits  hardest  on  llic  atoniach.'* 

It  is  certain  that  he  must  have  laughed  heartily  over  Mr.  Prentice's 

account  of  what  liappened  in  Louisville; 

'*>Ir.  Trnltor,  without  provoeAtion.  alieinplLHl  lo  §lioot  Mr,  Clark  in  lUe  street.  Mr. 
O'ilara,  friend  of  Trottfr,  nuide  nn  attack  upon  Mr.  BryaBl^  associate  of  CJnrk.  Bryant 
gave  O'Hara  an  effectual  cndgelliog.  and  Iheu  laid  hig  cane  over  the  head  and  shoulders  of 
Mr,  Trotter  liil  the  latter  cried  fur  fiuurter.  There  the  matter  ended.  Mr.  Clark  retired  to 
reload  his  pipiok.  Mr.  Bryant  to  purelitise  a  new  cane.  Jind  Mr.  Trotter  atul  Mr.  O'Hara  to 
get  their  heads  niended/' 

Wr.  Trotter  was  editor  of  the  "Louisville  Gazette,-'  and  said  in  his 
paper:  *'The  infamy  of  George  D,  Pixjntice  is  notorious,  lie  is  shunned 
by  all  hononthle  men*     The  mark  of  Cain  is  on  his  hrow." 

"  Mr,  George  Trotter,-'  wrote  Prentice,  in  i^pty,  *'  says  that  the  mark 
of  ('ain  is  on  our  brow,  We  don't  know  about  that;  but  we  do  know 
that  the  mark  of  cane  is  on  his  hack.'' 

It  seems  probable  that  Mr.  Prentice  greatly  iiiHtienetHl  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  foi*ming  his  ]>olitical  opinions.  The  paper  wliich  came  to 
New  Salem — its  able  editorials  upon  the  (piestions  of  tlie  day  and  the 
measures  before  Congress — were  read  with  as  keen  a  zest  as  its  witty 
and  sarcastic  lines. 

People  from  the  Eastern  States  brought  books,  whicli  the  postmas- 
ter borrowed.  He  read  Baldwin's  llistoiy.  Gibbon's  works,  and  llie 
novels  of  Mi-s.  Caroline  Lee  Ilentz.(') 

The  civihzation  of  New  Salem  was  still  of  the  ft^nntier  ty]>e.  The 
Clary  Grove  rutfiaiis  and  matiy  other:;!  deligltted  in  cock -tights.  Mr. 
McXab  had  a  rooster  wliich  he  boasted  could  whi]>  any  other  cock  in 
Sangamon.  Another  fellow  was  sure  liis  chicken  was  the  best  l)ini. 
Bets  were  made,  the  chty  fixed,  and  the  cocks  tossed  into  the  ring. 
McNab's,  instettd  of  fighting,  Hew  to  the  fence,  clapi>ed  its  wings,  and 
gave  a  Itisty  crosv.  "  You  are  mighty  fine  on  dress  parade,  but  not 
much  at  iighting»"  said  McNab,  who  paid  his  bet  amid  the  latighter  of 
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the  s[>ectators.  Such  was  the  sport,  the  delight,  the  civilization,  sur- 
rounding  the  young  man  who  wanted  to  become  a  lawyer. 

Boaixl  bills  must  be  paid,  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  while  studying  the 
law-books  loaned  by  friends  in  Springfield,  was  obliged  to  take  his  axe 
in  hand  once  more.  He  split  rails  for  James  Short.  He  was  working 
on  the  bank  of  the  Sangamon  when  Pollard  Simmons  came  along. 

**  Good  news  for  you,-'  said  Simmons. 

''  What  is  it  ?'' 

**  Haven't  you  heard  of  your  appointment  f 

''  What  appointment  ^ 

"  Why,  John  Calhoun,  who  has  been  appointed  by  President  Jackson 
surveyor  of  public  land,  has  selected  you  for  his  assistant," 

Cidhoun  was  an  ardent  Democrat.  Possibly  he  did  not  know  any 
other  pei*son  whom  be  thought  competent  to  do  the  work*  He  knew 
Lincoln  was  to  be  trusted  in  everything  that  he  would  be  willing  to  un- 
dertake. 

'*If  I  can  be  free  to  carry  out  my  pobtical  principles  I  will  accept; 
otherwise  I  will  not  take  it,"  said  Lincoln,  and  went  on  swinging  his 
axe.  ( ' ) 

He  never  had  studied  surveying;  but  Mentor  Graham,  the  school- 
master, kindly  offered  to  assist  him,  and  he  soon  comprehended  the 
meaning  of  sines,  cosines,  and  traverse  tables.  He  obtained  a  compass 
and  chain,  and  was  ready  to  begin  work.  The  Government  surveyors, 
many  years  before,  had  erected  the  lx)unds  of  the  quarter  sections  of 
land,  but  many  of  the  monuments  had  disappeared  and  new  ones  must 
be  established.  A  party  phmneil  a  new  town  two  miles  down  the  San- 
gamon fi*om  New  Salem,  which  they  named  Petersburg^  and  he  was 
called  upon  to  lay  out  the  streets  and  lots.  He  resurveyed  Russell 
Godby's  land,  and  received  for  pay  two  buckskins,  which  Hannah  Arm- 
strong, wife  of  Jack  the  wrestler,  sewed  upon  his  linsey-woolsey  trou- 
sei'S  to  protect  them  from  the  brambles.  He  was  wanted  in  different 
parts  of  the  county,  and  purchased  a  horse  and  saddle,  also  a  pair  of 
saddle-bags,  in  which  he  carried  the  compass,  chain,  survey-books,  and 
other  instruments.  But  the  sheriff  one  day  confronted  him  with  a  writ, 
and  seized  his  horse  and  other  property,  demanding  payment  of  the  note 
which  Berry  and  Lincoln  bad  given  for  Radford's  goods.  The  note  had 
been  sold  to  a  man  who  was  determined  to  collect  it^  although  Berry 
was  in  his  grave,  and  Lincoln  was  having  hard  work  to  pay  his  board 
and  keep  himself  in  decent  clothes.  James  Short  kindly  purchased  the 
horse  and  equipments,  and  turned  them  once  more  over  to  Lincoln,  who 
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never  forgot  the  great  service  rendered  at  a  moment  when  he  needed  a 
true  friend.  People  liked  to  lielp  him,  possibly  because  he  liked  to  help 
others.  He  was  riding  towards  Springfield^  and  was  overtaken  bj^  a 
man  who  had  ridden  fast  and  far  that  he  might  make  an  entry  of  a  tract 
of  land  in  advance  of  a  rich  neighbor.  He  was  poor,  but  his  friends  had 
contributed  $li)(}  to  help  him.  **  If  I  get  there  first  I  can  secure  it,'" 
he  said.  *'  See  here,"  said  Lincoln^  "  your  horse  is  tired  out ;  mine  is 
fresh.  I  am  in  no  hurry ;  take  mine  and  go  ahead.  Put  him  up  at 
Herndon's  stable,  Fll  take  yours  and  get  there  by-and-by.''  The  man 
with  a  fi'esh  horse  reached  Springfield,  and  secured  tlie  land  a  few  min- 
utes in  advance  of  the  other's  arrival.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  ever  ready 
to  help  those  who  needed  help. 

Once  more  Mr.  Lincoln  ^vas  a  candidate  for  the  Legislature,  and 
the  people  were  ready  to  vote  for  him.  He  had  become  acquainted 
with  men  in  all  sections  of  the  county.  There  was  no  need  for  him  to 
make  speeches.  Of  the  four  persons  elected,  only  one  had  more  votes 
than  he.  When  the  time  came  for  the  Legislature  to  assemble  a  friend 
loaned  him  money  enough  to  buy  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  and  he  made 
his  way  to  Vandalia.  When  he  entered  the  building  in  which  the  rep* 
resentutives  met  he  crossed  one  of  the  dividing  lines  of  his  life.  The 
future  was  to  be  far  different  from  the  past.  He  was  associated  with 
the  foremost  men  of  the  State,  who  had  been  selected  by  their  fellow- 
citizens  to  represent  them  in  the  Legislature.  In  the  past  he  had  com- 
pared himself  with  men  who  chopped  wood,  with  boatmen,  and  the 
Clary  Grove  gang.  As  a  legislator  he  was  to  measure  himself  with 
men  who  had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  academies  and  colleges,  who 
had  won  reputations  and  the  respect  and  esteem  of  their  feUow-men, 
He  heard  their  speeches,  but  said  little  himself. 

He  met  in  the  lobby  Stephen  Arnold  Wooglas,  born  amid  the  Green 
Mountains  of  Vermont.  His  fatlier  died  when  he  was  only  fifteen 
months  old,  but  his  mother  tenderly  cared  for  him.  He  attended  the 
public-school,  and  usually  stooil  at  the  head  of  his  class.  On  the  play- 
ground he  was  leader  in  the  games.  He  wanted  to  go  to  college,  but 
could  not  for  lack  of  money. 

*'  I  will  earn  my  own  living,"  he  resolutely  said. 

When  fifteen  years  old  he  made  furniture,  obtaining  enough  mone}" 
to  attend  an  academy  in  Vermont  one  year.  By  teaching  school  he 
was  able  to  attend  a  second  year  the  academy  at  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
He  studied  law.  With  only  37|  cents  in  his  pocket  he  entered  the 
town  of  Winchester,  not  far  from  Jacksonville,  lU.,  where  he  taught 
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and  began  the  practice  of  law.  He  was  affable  and  made  many 
friends.  He  was  ambitious  to  succeed  in  his  profession  and  in  political 
life.  He  was  in  Vandalia  tor  the  purpose  of  persuading  the  Democratic 
memters  of  the  Legislature  to  turn  out  Colonel  John  J,  Hardin  from  the 
office  of  District  Attorney  and  elect  him  instead.     He  was  successful 

The  session  lasted  but  a  few  weeks,  and  Abraham  Lincoln  went  back 
to  his  surveying.  He  was  not  the  same  man  he  had  been.  The  grasp 
of  his  hand,  when  he  met  Jack  Armstrong,  was  as  hearty  as  ever,  but 
he  had  advanced  to  a  higher  plane  of  life.  He  had  been  considering 
questions  which  affected  the  welfare  of  his  feilow-men  and  the  prosper- 
ity of  a  great  and  growing  State. 

The  young  men  of  New  Salem  were  attracted  to  the  sitting-room  of 
Butledge*s  tavern  because  they  desired  to  be  where  they  could  enjoy 
the  society  of  the  landlord's  daughter;  there  was  not  a  girl  in 
all  the  country  round  who  had  such  winsome  ways,  such  grace  of 
manner  and  kindness  of  heart.  H  sickness  came  to  a  household,  it  was 
she  who  hastened  to  the  bedside  of  the  sufferer.  It  was  her  lullaby  that 
soothed  the  fretting  child.  There  was  something  so  pure  and  holy 
about  her  that  men  were  ashamed  to  utter  an  oath  if  she  were  near. 
She  had  attended  school  at  Jacksonville;  not  many  of  her  mates  had 
enjoyed  such  advantages.  Of  her  many  admirers  she  accepted  the  sj^e* 
cial  attentions  of  John  McNeil,  a  young  man  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  who  had  left  home  to  make  his  fortune  in  the  Rowing  West. 
He  had  accumulated  several  tliousand  dollars.  He  planned  to  go  to 
New  York,  bring  his  father  and  mother  to  New  Salem,  and  then  he 
would  claim  her  for  his  bride.  On  the  evening  preceding  his  depart- 
ure he  informed  her  that  his  real  name  was  not  lIcNeil  but  McNamur. 
He  had  left  home  determined  to  make  his  fortune,  and  did  not  desire 
his  friends  to  know  where  he  was  till  he  had  attained  his  object.  The 
explanation  was  accepted,  and  he  took  his  departure.  He  would  write 
to  her,  and  she  to  him ;  he  would  not  be  gone  many  months. 

The  weeks  went  by,  but  no  letter  came  for  Ann  Rutledge ;  the  sum- 
mer waned,  and  still  no  message.  Friends  whispered  their  suspicions. 
Was  not  the  revelation  he  had  made  in  regard  to  his  name  to  his  dis- 
edit  i  If  a  true  man,  why  change  his  name  ?  If  upright  and  honor- 
"able,  why  nut  keep  his  promise?  A  letter  came  at  last.  On  his  home- 
waitl  journey  he  had  been  seized  with  fever  and  delirium.  Strangei^s 
kindly  cared  for  him,  but  months  went  by  before  he  was  able  to  resume 
his  journey.  He  had  reached  home,  but  it  would  take  time  to  settle 
affairs.     The  troubled  heart  of  Ann  Rutledge  was  at  peace  once  more. 
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Other  months  passed,  but  brought  no  letter.  Why  clid  he  not  write? 
Was  he  again  down  with  fever  i  It  so,  would  not  some  one  inform  ber  ? 
Was  business  crowding  out  all  thoughts  of  herself  (  Is  it  a  wander  that 
her  friends  once  more  said  he  was  fickle-minded ;  that  he  cared  little 
for  her;  that  he  had  found  some  one  witli  a  fairer  face^  It  was  no 
secret  in  New  Saleni  that  he  did  not  write ;  that  a  great  disappointment 
had  come  to  her.  She  found  comfort  and  consolation  in  attending  relig- 
ious meetings.  There  was  unwonted  pathos  in  her  voice  as  she  joined 
in  the  singing.  Something  had  gone  out  of  her  life.  Her  once  rippling 
laughter  was  not  so  joyous  as  it  had  been,  and  there  was  a  shade  of 
sadness  in  her  winsome  smile. 

The  heart  of  Abraham  Lincoln  goes  out  to  her.  To  him  there  never 
was  a  blossom  so  fragrant,  sweet,  and  fair  as  this  flower  of  the  prairie. 
Wherever  he  beholds  her,  whether  in  her  home,  in  the  religious  meeting, 
or  by  the  bedside  of  the  sick,  her  presence  glorifies  the  place.  We  may 
be  sure  that  he  who  once  waded  the  ice-cold  stream  to  care  for  a 
dog  would  love  Ann  Rutledge  w4th  all  the  intensity  and  greatness  of 
his  soul.  lie  had  nothing  but  himself  to  offer  her ;  himself— an  ungainly, 
uncultivated  Avood-chopper»  btjatman,  teamster,  store-keeper,  surveyor — 
a  piece  of  driftwood,  thus  far  floating  on  the  stream  of  time.  He  was 
poor,  almost  in  poverty.    Would  she  accept  his  love? 

But  the  true  love  of  Ann  Rutledge  has  been  awaiting,  is  awaiting, 
unanswered  lettei^.  She  will  write  once  more  to  him  to  whom  she 
gave  her  love.  The  letter  is  wi-itten.  Wrecks  pass,  no  answer  comes, 
and  the  wounded  heart,  chastenetl  by  disappointment,  accepts  the  sym* 
pathy  and  affection  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

It  is  pleasure  to  labor,  because  Ann  Rutledge  has  come  into  his 
life-  Never  before  have  the  spring  birds  been  so  joyful,  the  days  so 
bright,  the  nights  so  calm  and  peaceful,  the  vault  of  heaven  so  lit  with 
stars,  or  the  air  so  perfumefl  with  flowers. 

He  returns  to  New"  Salem  from  his  surveying,  to  look  once  raure 
upon  the  face  of  her  for  whom  he  would  lay  down  his  life,  if  need  be. 
He  sits  by  her  side  in  the  gloaming.  She  sings  a  hymn  which  she 
has  often  sung  in  the  religious  meetings : 

*'  Vain  mtiQ,  lliy  foiul  pursuits  foibeiir; 
Repept,  Xhj  end  is  nigh, 
Denlli,  at  Uie  farfbest,  cant  be  far, 
Ob  ibink  before  thou  die  !"(') 

The  hymn  to  whicli  he  listens  was  written  by  one  who  in  early 
life  wrote  a  book  upon  the  '"Unreasonableness  of  Religion '•  (Joseph 
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Hart,  of  London,  England),  but  who  saw  his  mistake,  and  who  became 
an  earnest  pi'eacher  of  the  Gospel (") 

Abraham  Lincoln  had  entered  upon  a  period  of  doubt  in  religion, 
Thomas  Paine's  '^Age  of  Reais^jn''  and  Yolney^s  *^  Ruins*'  ted  him  to 
question  generally  accepted  religious  beliefs.(  "  ) 

Little  does  he  think,  as  he  listens  to  the  enchanting  voice,  that  a 
great  sorniw,  like  the  shadow  of  an  eclipse,  is  about  to  darken  his  hfe. 
He  does  not  mistmst  the  unwonted  bloom  upon  her  cheek  that,  brighten- 
ing her  beauty,  heraUls  th(3  approach  of  life's  closing  scene.  He  does  not 
dream  the  cup  of  joy  brimming  over  with  ble*isedness  at  that  evening 
hour  never  again  wilt  come  to  his  lips — that  Calvary  is  not  far  away. 

A  few  hours,  an<!  her  blood  is  on  fire — the  fever  burning  out  her  life. 
Watchei*s  stand  by  her  bedside — all  othera  are  excluiled  by  order  of  the 
physician.  ('" ) 

**  But  I  must  see  him,'*  her  pitiful  appeal.  He  enters  tlie  room  alone, 
stands  by  her  side,  gazes  once  more  into  her  loving  eyes.  No  ears 
other  than  their  own  hear  the  parting  words,  August  25,  1885,  Ann 
Eutledge  enters  the  life  eternal,  and  all  that  is  mortal  of  her  is  borne  to 
its  resting-place.  He  is  stunned  by  tlie  loss  and  walks  as  in  a  dream. 
He  spends  the  night  beside  her  grave,  heeding  not  the  chilling  wind  or 
driving  storm. 

"I  cannot  bear  to  have  the  niin  fall  u[>on  her!"  the  moan  of  the 
stricken  heart.  A  great  hope  has  gone  down^ — ^a  joy  forever  departe<L 
In  the  daytime  he  wandei*s  aimlessly.  If  be  sits  beneath  the  trees  on 
the  bank  of  the  river>  the  fallen  leaves  borne  away  by  its  curi'ent  re- 
mind him  of  his  hiss.  The  fadeil  flowers  bring  before  him  the  fairer 
blossom  cut  down  by  death.  He  is  overwhelmed  l>y  grief.  Reason  tot- 
ters. His  friends  are  alarmed,  and  seek  to  divert  his  thoughts.  A 
friend  sends  him  the  poem  written  by  William  Knox,  of  Scotland : 

•'Oli  ?   wliy  should  Uiu  spirit  of  mortftl  be  proud? 
Like  a  swift  fleeting  ineleor,  a  fast  fly  log  cloijd, 
A  flash  of  tbe  ligbining,  ii  break  of  the  wave, 
He  pttflfielk  from  life  to  bis  rest  in  the  grave. 


"Tbe  leaves  of  tbe  oak  ninl  the  wUlow  sban  fade. 
Be  scaUered  siroimd  atid  together  be  laid  : 
And  the  yoimg  and  the  old,  imd  the  low  and  the  high, 
Bhall  moulder  to  dust  and  together  fihall  lie. 

**Yea  1  hope  and  despondency »  pleiisure  and  pain, 
We  raingle  together  in  simshinc  nnd  miu  ; 
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ham  Lincoln,  crowned  with  honor,  stands  by  the  burial  casket,  he  can- 
not give  utterance  to  the  words  he  fain  would  speak  in  coraraeraora- 
tion  of  his  friend.  His  eyes  fill  with  tears;  with  tremulous  lips  he  turns 
away,  unable  to  control  his  emotion. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

IN    PUBLIC    LIFE. 

A  LTHOUGH  Abraham  Lincoln  had  once  been  to  Vandalia  as  a  rep- 
•^^  resentative,  he  had  not  taken  an  active  part  in  public  affairs. 
Once  more  he  was  a  candidate.  A  great  meeting  was  held  at  Spring- 
field, where  Whigs  and  Democrats  addressed  their  fellow-citizens 
from  the  same  platform.  Lincoln  was  the  leading  candidate  of 
the  Whigs. 

"  He  carried  the  crowd  wuth  him  and  swayed  them  as  he  pleased," 
are  the  words  of  one  who  heard  him.  ( * ) 

George  Forquar,  who  had  been  a  Whig,  but  who  had  changed  his 
politics,  and  was  holding  an  oflBce  at  a  salary  of  $3000  a  year,  was 
the  next  speaker.  Mr.  Forquar  had  built  a  new  house — one  of  the  most 
expensive  in  Springfield.  Lincoln,  as  he  rode  into  the  city  the  night 
before,  noticed  the  elegant  residence,  and  was  particularly  interested 
in  the  lightning-rod  attached  to  the  building.  He  had  heard  about 
lightning-rods,  but  had  never  seen  one.  Many  good  people  thought 
that  such  a  contrivance  to  ward  off  a  thunder-storm  was  an  at- 
tempt to  circumvent  Almighty  God,  and  therefore  audacious  and 
wicked. 

Mr.  Forquar  thought  himself  of  considerable  importance  in  the  com- 
munity. "  I  see,"  he  said,  with  an  air  of  superiority,  "  that  I  shall  have 
to  take  this  young  man  down  a  little." 

His  speech  abounded  with  sarcasm  and  ridicule. 

Abraham  Lincoln  has  left  the  platform  and  stands  a  listener  in  the 
audience.  He  hears  the  loud-six)ken  words,  the  guffaws  of  the  crowd, 
but  does  not  interrupt  the  s|)eaker. 

When  Forquar  is  through,  Mr.  Lincoln  makes  a  speech  which  elec- 
trifies the  audience — not  of  sarcasm,  but  argument.  Not  till  the  close 
does  he  indulge  in  ridicule. 

"  The  gentleman  began  his  speech  by  saying  that  this  young  man 
would  have  to  be  taken  down,  and  he  w^as  sorry  that  the  task  devolved 


upon  bim.  I  am  not  so  young  in  years  as  I  am  in  the  tricks  and  trades 
of  a  politician ;  but  live  long  or  die  youngs  I  would  rather  die  now  tlian, 
Uke  the  gentleman,  change  my  politics,  and,  giniuhaneously  with  the 
change,  receive  an  oftlca  worth  $8u0(»  per  year,  and  then  have  to  erect 
a  lightning-rod  over  my  house  to  protect  a  guilty  conscience  from  an 
offended  God." 

Laughter  and  cheers  rend  the  air,  and  his  friends  lift  him  upon  their 
shoulders  and  bear  him  from  the  court-bouse  as  an  expression  of  tlteir 
admiration.  (*) 

We  are  not  to  think  that  Lincoln  shared  the  opinions  of  the  people 
who  said  that  to  put  up  a  lightning-rod  was  to  ''tempt  God,"  but  rather 
that  he  saw  an  opportunity  to  employ  his  opix>nent's  weapon  (ridicule) 
with  telling  effect.  The  discomfited  Democratic  office-holder  could 
make  no  reply,  and  was  a>mpelied  to  endure  the  raillery  that  greeted 
binL 

Abraham  Lincoln  frankly  resi>onded  to  tlie  call  for  a  statement  of 
his  political  principles. 

**I  go,^*  he  said,  "for  all  sharing  the  privileges  of  the  Government 
who  ai>sist  in  bearing  its  burdens ;  consecpiently,  I  go  for  admitting  all 
whites  to  the  right  of  suffrage  who  pay  taxes  or  bear  arms,  hj  no  means 
exdwlmff  femai^^,^'  ( ' ) 

Very  few  people  in  the  United  States  in  183*>  had  entertained  the 
thought  that  women  as  well  as  meti  were  entitled  to  exercise  the  right 
of  suffi*age.  It  was  not  a  question  in  the  iKjlitical  canvass ;  he  was  stat- 
ing what  to  him  was  a  fundamental  principle. 

**  All  questions  of  social  and  moral  reform,''  he  said  a  few  years  later, 
**lind  lodgement  first  with  enlightene*!  souls,  who  stamp  them  with 
their  approval.  In  God^s  own  time  they  will  be  organized  into  laWj 
and  thus  woven  into  the  fabric  of  our  institutions."  (*) 

In  the  election  Lincoln  led  the  ticket,  and  nine  Whigs  were  sent 
to  the  Legislature  from  a  county  which  befoiH?  had  been  Democratic. 
They  were  all  very  tall  in  stature,  and  wer^  called  the  **  Long  Nine  of 
Sangamon," 

Six  years  had  passed  since  his  soul  was  stirred  within  him  at  wit- 
nessing men,  w^oraen,  and  chihlren  sold  at  auction  in  New  Orleans;  six 
years  since  "William  Lloyd  Garrison  had  hinm  put  in  prison  at  Baltimore 
for  printing  that  trade  in  slaves  was  piracy.  Lhiring  the  period  peti- 
tions had  been  presented  to  Congress  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Territories  over  which  Congress  had 
jurisdiction.     Antislaverv  societies  had   betm  formed  in  many  places 
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througtiout  the  Northern  States  advocating  the  doing  away  with  slav- 
ery, so  far  as  it  could  l>e  done  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
The  pubhcation  of  the  ''  Liberator'-  and  other  antislavery  papers  made 
the  people  of  the  Southern  States  very  angry.  In  Charleston,  S.  C, 
the  mail'bags  were  seized  by  a  Vigilance  Committee,  and  the  few  ob- 
noxious papers  found  in  them  were  horned  in  the  pubhe  square.  A 
grand. jury  in  Alabama  indicted  R.  J.  Williams,  editor  of  the  "Eman- 
cipator/' living  in  New  York;  and  the  Governor  of  Alabama  sent  a 
recpiisition  to  the  Governor  of  that  State  demanding  that  Mr.  Williams 
should  be  given  up  to  him  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  courts  of  Alabama. 
The  slave-holders  of  Louisiana  offered  $50,000  for  the  head  of  Arthur 
Tappan,  of  New  York,  who  had  paid  the  tine  of  Garrison,  The  Presi- 
dent ^  in  his  message  to  Congn?ss,  asked  for  the  passiige  of  a  law^  which 
would  exclude  such  papers  as  the  *'  Emancipator''  and  *"  Liberator"  from 
the  mails.  A  bill  was  introduced,  but  it  did  not  become  a  hiw.  There 
was  much  excitement  throughout  the  country.  People  who  joined  the 
antislavery  societies  were  calleil  fanatics.  They  were  accused  of  dis- 
turbing the  peace  of  the  country,  and  of  desiring  that  the  slaves 
should  cut  the  throats  of  their  masters.  A  benevolent  young  woman, 
Prudence  Crandall,  was  teaching  school  in  Canterbury,  Conn.  A  col- 
ored girl  attended,  which  gave  great  offence  to  the  people  of  tlie  town, 
who  withdrew  their  children,  whereupon  she  opened  a  school  for  col- 
ored children,  which  so  enraged  the  j>eopie  that  they  lield  a  town 
meeting,  and  passed  resolutions  condemning  the  school  They  were 
not  willing  colored  children  should  obtain  an  education.  They  wei^e 
so  bitter  tliut  it  was  difficult  fur  iliss  Crundall  to  oljtain  fooil  for  her- 
self or  her  pupils.  The  selectmen  of  the  town  informed  her  she  must 
pay  $lJiO  a  week  for  any  pupil  not  an  inhabitant  of  the  town,  and  if 
the  colored  girls  from  other  towns  did  not  leave  within  ten  days  they 
would  be  tied  up  to  the  whipping  -  post  and  Hogged.  KulHans  tilled 
up  the  well  in  Hiss  Crandalfs  dooryard.  The  sheriff  seized  one  of 
the  pupils,  and  was  about  to  tie  her  up  to  the  whipping -jK>st,  but 
did  not  do  it.  Possibly  he  thought  it  would  1)6  cruel,  as  the  girl  had 
not  done  anything  wrong;  it  may  be  he  came  to  the  conclusion  it 
would  not  read  well  in  history.  Instead  of  whipping  the  children,  the 
people  secured  the  passage  of  a  law  which  prohibited  the  teaching  in 
a  school  for  colored  children  by  any  one  without  fii^t  obtaining  the 
consent  of  a  majority  of  the  people  and  of  the  selectmen  of  a  town. 
Church  bells,  which  on  Sunday  called  people  to  worship  God  and  do 
guoil  to  their  fellow-men,  were  rung,  and  cauuon  fired,  when  the  Gov- 
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ernor  signed  the  bill.  The  sheriff  put  Miss  Crandall  in  jail — into  a  cell 
from  which  a  man  accused  of  murdering  his  wife  had  just  been  taken. 
Iler  alleged  crime  was  teaching  colored  children.  There  were  men  on 
the  jury  who  did  not  think  that  she  had  committed  any  crime,  and  she 
\KdLS  set  at  liberty.  Once  more  the  school  began,  which  made  some  of 
the  people  of  Canterbury  so  angry  that  they  set  her  house  on  lire,  but 
she  extinguished  the  flames*  A  mob  threw  stones  through  the  win- 
dows and  broke  down  the  doors^  so  that  she  could  no  longer  keep 
school. 

The  people  of  Canterbury,  however,  were  not  any  more  prejudiced 
against  the  colored  people  than  those  living  in  other  towns  throughout 
the  Northern  States.  In  Pittsfield,  N.  H.»  the  Rev*  Mr.  Storrs  was  of- 
fering a  pi-ayer  at  an  antislavery  meeting,  when  the  sheriff  entered  the 
pulpit  and  dragged  him  down  the  steps  and  out-of-doors,  lie  had  com- 
mitted no  crime,  and  was  doing  w^liat  he  had  a  right  to  do  nnder  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  State,  James  G»  Bh^ney,  who  lived  in 
Kentucky,  was  a  lawyer  and  also  a  minister,  arguing  cases  in  court  dur- 
ing the  week  and  preaching  on  Sunday*  lie  Avas  a  slave-holder,  but 
did  not  think  it  right  to  hold  slaves,  and  so  moved  to  Ohio  antl  gave 
his  slaves  their  freedom.  He  established  the  ''  Philanthropist/'  a  news- 
paper wiiich  advr^cated  the  abolition  of  slavery.  It  so  stirretl  up  the 
people  of  Cincinnati  that  they  heltl  a  public  meeting.  Jacob  Bennett, 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Superior  Court  and  Senator  in  Congress,  pre- 
sided. It  was  not  a  meeting  of  ruffiaus,  but  of  men  who  called  them- 
selves gentlemen.  Many  of  them^  doubtless,  thought  they  were  doing 
right,  and  what  would  be  for  the  welfare  of  the  community,  by  going 
to  tlje  office  of  the  "'  Philanthropist  '■  and  throwing  the  type  into  the 
street  and  the  printing-press  into  the  river.  They  tried  to  find  Mr. 
Bimey,  with  the  intention  of  giving  him  a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers. 
Having  destroyetl  the  printing-office,  they  broke  the  windows  and 
doors  of  the  houses  occupied  by  colored  people ;  not  that  the  negroes 
hail  done  anything  wrong,  but  because  they  were  negroes. 

The  colored  [people  of  Philadelphia  fared  woi'se  than  those  in  Cincin- 
nati, A  mob  killed  one,  heat  others  with  clubs,  treated  women  and 
girls  indecently,  broke  down  the  doors  and  smashed  the  windows  of 
fifty-four  houses,  and  threw  the  furniture  into  the  street,  just  because 
they  had  African  blood  in  their  veins. 

Some  of  the  women  of  Boston  formed  an  antislavery  society.  The 
young  printer,  Mr.  Garrison,  was  present  at  one  of  their  meetings. 
Mary  Parker  was  reading  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  and  offering  ]>rayer 
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when  a  mob  gathered  alK)Ut  the  building.  The  mayor  of  the  city,  Mr. 
Lyman,  rushed  in,  ''  I  entreat  you  to  dissolve  the  meetiDg/'  he  said. 
'*  We  demand  protection/'  tlje  reply.  ''  I  cannot  protect  you/'  The 
mub  seized  Garrison,  put  a  TO]m  about  his  neck,  and  dragged  him  into 
the  street     <*Hang  himT'  they  shouted.     But  the  \K)Uce  hustle<l  him 

into  a  carriage  and  took  Jiim  to  the  jail 
to  save  him  from  the  excited  crowd ;  not 
altogether  from  men  wliose  homes  were 
in  narrow  alleys,  but  who  hatl  ships  on 
the  sea  bringing  cotton  fmm  Southern 
cities — ^men  who  went  from  their  count- 
ing-rooms to  well-furnished  houses,  and 
who  sat  in  cushioneil  pews  on  Sunday. 

While  this  was  going  on  in  Boston, 
another  mob  was  breaking  up  a  meeting 
in  Philadelphia  and  burning  the  building 
in  which  it  was  held.  Many  of  the  min* 
istera  in  the  Northern  States,  instead  of 
being  foremost  in  joining  the  antislavery 
societies,  thought  that  slavery  was  sanc- 
tioned b\^  the  Bible,  and  was  ordained  for  the  welfare  of  the  human  race. 
*  We  are  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  Southern  and  Centnd  Illinois 
was  largely  settled  by  people  from  Kentucky ;  that  Abmham  Lincoln 
was  fi*om  that  State,  as  were  all  his  fellows-members  in  the  legislature 
from  Sangamon  County.  By  the  ordinance  of  1787,  |)assed  by  Con- 
gress, slavery  had  been  prohibited  in  the  North-west  Territory,  which 
included  Illinois;  but  in  182:)  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  ad- 
mitting slavery  had  been  submitted  to  the  jieople,  which  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  only  1800  votes  in  a  total  of  nearly  11,000, 

On  the  last  day  of  the  session  of  lS3*i  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
introduced  a  series  of  resolutions  which  deprecated  any  discussion  of 
slavery  by  the  people,  and  which  bitterly  denounced  the  Abolitionists. 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  very  far  from  being  an  Abolitionist,  but  he  did 
not  like  the  spirit  of  tlie  resolutions.  He  l>elieveil  that  the  peojile  had 
a  right  to  discuss  any  question.  He  thought  the  institution  of  slavery 
was  founded  on  injustice;  that  it  was  not  good  for  any  community; 
that  Congress  hjul  the  right  to  abolisii  it  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  in  the  Territories,  but  ought  not  to  exercise  the  right  except  when 
the  people  in  the  District  and  Territories  asked  for  its  abolition,  lie 
wrote  a  protest  against  tlie  resolutions,  but  could  get  only  Dan  Stone 
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to  sign  it.  His  Whig  friends  were  fearful  tliat  if  they  were  to  sign 
they  might  lose  some  votes  when  the  next  election  came  roimcL  The 
protest  was  Abraham  Lincoln^s  tirst  public  expression  in  reg^ard  to 
slavery. 

It  was  a  time  when  everj^tody  was  intending  to  get  rich  ^  the  pe- 
riod of  grand  schemes  and  great  expectations.  The  multiplying  of 
steamboats  on  the  rivers  and  lakes^  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal,  the 
fertility  of  the  land  in  Illinois,  together  with  other  things,  brought  a 
great  many  people  into  the  State.  The  prairies  were  dotted  with  white- 
topped  wagons  of  emigrants;  towns  and  villages  were  springing  up; 
people  who  bought  land  from  the  Government  and  divided  it  into  vil- 
lage lots  expected  to  obtain  several  hundred  dollar's  for  an  acre;  those 
who  obtained  their  farms  from  the  Ciovernment  for  81*25  per  acre  ex- 
pected that  they  would  erelong  be  worth  §10  or  $15  per  acre.  Chi- 
cago, which  in  1830  was  only  a  little  collection  of  houses,  had  become 
an  important  point.  Vessels  were  coming  and  going*  A  canal  which 
was  to  connect  Lake  Michigan  with  the  Illinois  River  had  been  sur- 
veyed, and  the  Legislature,  of  which  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  member, 
had  appropriated  $50n,0(K)  to  carry  on  the  construction.  So  much  land 
was  taken  by  settlers  that  there  was  a  surplus  of  more  than  S4O,OU0jJ0O 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  L^nited  States.  The  land-ofHces  were  crowded 
with  people— many  of  whom  were  not  settlers — paying  for  land  which 
was  rapidly  to  increase  in  value.  Everybody  wanted  railroads  con- 
structed. Each  member  had  his  pet  scheme.  The  people  of  Alton 
wanted  roads  leading  northward  and  eastward  from  that  town,  which 
would  make  it  the  rival  of  St.  Louis.  The  men  who  were  mining  lead 
at  Galena  wanted  a  road  which  would  run  the  entire  length  of  that 
State  to  the  Ohio  River.  There  were  to  be  roads  east  and  west,  north 
and  south— in  all,  more  than  1400  miles.  Ko  surveys  had  been  made; 
neither  did  any  one  make  an  estimate  of  their  cost ;  but  the  Legisla- 
ture voted  $8,000,000  for  the  various  schemes,  and  $4,000,000  to  help 
on  the  canal,  besides  §i200,000  to  improve  the  rivers.  No  one  thought 
of  raising  the  mone}^  by  taxation.  It  was  said  it  could  be  had  by  the 
sale  of  bonds  to  people  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  State  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  raising  money  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds,  which 
the  rich  men  in  Xew  York  and  across  the  Atlantic  would  be  eager  to 
purchase.  Such  the  reasoning.  Towns  were  laid  out,  which,  it  was  be- 
Ueved,  would  soon  become  bustling  cities. 

The  members  from  Sangamon  County  determined  to  make  Spring- 
field the  capital  of  the  State.     Other  towns  were  equally  determined  to 
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secure  the  prize.  LiDcoln's  fellow-members  placed  the  bill  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  capital  in  his  hands.  He  was  so  kind  and  genial,  and  had 
so  many  stories  for  the  entertainment  of  the  members,  that  those  who 
did  not  accept  his  political  opinions  were  ready  to  listen  to  what  he  had 
to  say  in  regard  to  the  matter.  His  statements  were  so  clear  and  argu- 
ments so  conclusive  that  lie  brought  about  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  members  from  Sangamon  and  Morgan  counties  were  greatly 
elated  over  what  they  had  accomplished.  At  Macoupin's  Point,  where 
they  passed  a  night  on  their  homeward  journey,  they  made  the  tav- 
ern ring  with  merriment  —  all  except  Lincoln,  who  was  depressed  in 
spirits. 

**  What  is  the  trouble  V  asked  Mr.  Butler. 

"Well,  I  have  no  particular  interest  in  having  Springfield  the  capi- 
tal/' he  said.  *'I  am  more  concerned  in  getting  some  capital  for  my- 
self. I  have  been  trying  to  get  started  in  life,  but  haven^t  made  much 
headway*  I  am  in  debt,  and  all  the  money  I  have  received  at  Van- 
dalia  will  go  to  pay  it." 

*'  What  do  you  intend  to  do  for  a  living  T-  Butler  asked. 

**  I  would  like  to  leave  Kew  Salem,  luaka  ray  home  in  Springfield, 
and  study  law.'' 

"  Make  my  house  your  home  as  long  as  you  please,**  said  Mr,  Butler, 
who  comprehended  how  greatly  they  were  indebted  to  him  in  securing 
the  passage  of  the  biIL(*) 

A  banquet  w^as  provided  by  the  people  of  Springfield  upon  their 
arrival,  at  which  the  following  sentiment  complimenting  Lincoln  was 
given  :  **  He  has  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  his  friends  and  disappoint- 
ed the  hopes  of  his  enemies." 

It  is  a  great  point  gained  when  a  young  man  finds  out  for  what  he 
is  best  fitted  in  life.  During  the  two  sessions  of  the  Legislature  at 
Vandalia,  Abraham  Lincoln  had  met  lawyei*8  in  debate.  He 
saw  their  qualifications  and  natural  ability,  and  had  measured 
himself  with  them.  He  had  been  studying  the  few  law-books  which 
his  friends  had  loaned  him.  and  bad  been  drifting  almost  insensibly  tow- 
ards the  law  as  an  occupation ;  but  if  he  was  to  be  a  lawyer  he  must 
begin  in  earnest  to  prepare  himself.  He  was  twenty-eight  years  old. 
He  was  no  longer  postmaster ;  no  longer  survej^or  for  the  Government. 
He  was  in  poverty,  with  the  unpaid  notes  signed  by  himself  and  Berry 
hanging  over  him.  He  was  poorer  than  on  that  day  when  Nancy  Miller 
made  bim  a  pair  of  Jean  trousers.  Every  village  bad  its  lawyer ;  in 
Sprin^^field  there  were  several  gentlemen  who  were  well  educated. 
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What  chance  was  there  for  him  ?    Yet  the  decision  was  made  calmly 

and  resolutely. 

The  song  birds  were  building  their  nests  and  the  forest  trees  put- 
ting forth  their  leaves,  when  the  young  man  who  had  secured  the 
passage  of  the  bill  which  made  Springtield  the  capital  entered  the 
store  of  Joshua  Speed  and  threw  his  saddle-bags  upon  the  counter.  He 
intended  to  make  Springfield  his  home.  Thenceforth  he  was  to  be  a 
lawyer. 

**  I  want  to  get  a  room,  and  must  have  a  bedstead  and  some  bedding. 
How  much  shall  I  have  to  pay  V  he  said. 

Mr*  Speed  took  up  his  slate  and  jotted  down  the  items;  the  cost  of 
the  bedstead^  bed -tick,  sheets,  blankets,  and  wash-basin.  '*  Seventeen 
dollars,'*  said  the  store-keeper. 

"1  have  no  doubt  it  is  cheap,  but  I  haven't  the  money  to  pay  for 
the  articles.  If  you  can  trust  me  till  Christmas^  and  if  I  succeed  in  my 
experiment  of  being  a  lawyer,  I  will  pay  you  then ;  if  I  fail,  probably 
I  never  shall  be  able  to  pay  you." 

No  ripple  of  laughter  came  from  his  Ups,  no  smile  illumined  the 
countenance,  and  the  sad  eyes  were  looking  far  away.  Mr.  Speed  was 
his  friend,  but  never  before  had  he  seen  him  so  dejected. 

"  I  can  fix  things  better  than  that/'  said  the  store-keeper.  "  I  have 
a  large  room  and  a  double  bed  up-stairs,  and  you  are  welcome  to  occupy 
the  room  and  share  the  bed  with  me.'- 

With  his  spare  clothing  and  two  law-books  in  his  saddle-bags  he 
ascends  the  stairs,  *'  I  am  moved  I"  his  exclamation.  He  comes  down 
with  a  beaming  face,  the  sadness  all  gone.  (*) 

Major  John  T.  Stuart,  who  had  been  a  felloW'Soldier  in  the  cam- 
paign against  the  Indians,  was  ready  to  receive  him  as  a  partner.  We 
are  not  to  conclude  that  a  crowd  of  people  came  flocking  to  the  office  of 
Stuart  ct  Lincoln  with  cases  for  the  court ;  on  the  contrary,  not  many 
clients  darkened  their  doors  during  the  summer. 

There  came  a  gentleman,  one  day,  who  announced  himself  as  agent 
of  the  Post-office  Department  at  Washington. 

**  You  were  at  one  time,  two  or  three  yeai's  ago,  postmaster  at  New 
Salem,  I  think  !'^  said  the  stranger. 

"  Yes,  I  believe  so." 

"I  think  your  account  has  never  been  settled." 

**No,  it  has  not*  I  have  been  wondering  why  somebody  did  not 
come  round  to  square  up  things.  I  have  been  keeping  the  money,''  He 
goes  up-stairs,  returns  with  an  old  stocking,  and  counts  out  half-dollars, 
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sljillings,  and  sixpences — the  exact  amount  due  the  United  States.(') 
In  his  poverty  it  has  been  beld  sacred.  Long  ago  it  was  written,  "  He 
that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least  is  faithful  also  in  much/' 

Events  were  taking  place  which  set  Abraham  Lincoln  thinking  about 
the  vahie  of  free  institutions  under  a  government  of  the  people.  A  ne- 
gro in  8t.  Louis  who  had  committed  a  terrible  crime  was  taken  from 
jail  by  a  mob  before  he  had  been  trietl  by  the  court,  chained  to  a  stake, 
and  burned  to  death.  After  the  poor  wretch  was  dead,  men  and  boys 
amused  themselves  by  throwing  stones  at  the  skeleton.  Rev.  Elijah  P. 
Lovejoy,  editor  of  a  religious  paper,  published  an  article  in  which  he 
said  that  while  the  negro  deserve<l  to  die,  such  conduct  was  no  better 
than  that  of  savages  who  burned  prisoners  of  war  at  the  stake,  and  who 
danced  around  their  victims  while  the  fire  was  doing  its  work.  The 
men  Avho  burned  the  negro  did  not  like  such  plain  talk,  and  organized 
another  mob,  which  eptered  the  printing-office,  destroyed  the  types, 
and  threw  the  press  into  the  river.  Mr.  Lovejoy  left  8t.  Louis  and  set 
up  a  new^  office  in  Alton,  IlL,  thinking  the  jieople  of  that  town  would  ^ 
respect  the  freedom  of  the  Press;  but  when  the  new  printing- press  ar- 
rived from  Cincinnati,  ruffians  broke  it  in  pieces  aud  destroyed  the 
types.  Another  press  was  jiurchased  in  Ciniinnati.  The  mayor  was 
notifieil,  and  a  request  made  for  its  protection.  He  appointed  Mr. 
Lovejoy  and  a  large  number  of  citizens  special  policemen  to  protect  the 
property.  The  press  arrived,  and  was  put  iuto  a  stone  warehouse.  ''It 
is  our  determination  to  protect  our  property,'"  said  Mr.  Lovejoy  and  the 
others,  as  they  aasemble<l  in  the  building  in  the  evening  with  their  guns, 
**  You  are  acting  in  accordance  with  the  law,*'  said  the  mayor.  A  howl- 
ing mob  beset  the  building  and  fired  into  it.  Those  within  returned  the 
fire,  killing  one  and  wounding  another.  '*  Burn  them  out !''  shouted  the 
ruffians,  raising  a  ladder  and  kindling  a  fire  on  the  roof.  ifr.  Lovejoy 
and  others  stepi>ed  out-of-iloors  to  fire  at  those  on  the  ladder;  but  sev- 
eral  of  the  mob  fired  upon  them,  and  he  fell  mortally  wounded.  The 
other  citizens^,  knowing  if  they  remained  they  would  be  burned  to  death, 
fled  from  the  building,  the  mob  firing  at  them  as  they  ran.  Hav-ing 
gained  possession,  tliey  broke  the  press  and  threw  it  into  the  river,  i^') 

The  men  who  committed  the  murder  little  thought  that  instead  of 
suppressing  agitation  they  were  helping  it  on.  In  many  ]>lace8  through- 
out the  Northern  -States  public  meetings  were  held  denouncing  the  out- 
rage. Mr.  Lovejoy  had  written  articles  against  slavery,  but  men  who 
were  not  in  sympathy  with  the  Abolitionists  saw  that  tlie  freedom  of 
the  Press  was  the  great  question  to  be  considered. 
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The  young  men  of  Springfield  formed  a  lyceura  for  the  considera- 
tion of  questions  affecting  the  interests  of  the  people.  The  discussions 
were  carried  on  around  the  great  fireplace  in  Mr  Speed's  store,  with  the 
hickory  logs  blazing  on  the  hearth,  and  the  audience  sitting  on  nail- 
casks  and  benches,  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas  were  so 
able  in  argument  and  keen  at  repartee  tiiat  the  store  could  not  accora- 
modate  those  who  came  to  hear  them,  and  the  meetings  were  held  in 
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the  Presbyterian  church.  They  took  up  the  affair  at  Alton.  It  came 
to  the  lot  of  Lincoln  to  deliver  an  address.  He  chose  for  his  theme 
*'The  Perjietuation  of  Our  Political  Institutions,''  He  was  twenty-eight 
years  of  age.  Seven  years  hail  passed  since  he  entered  the  State 
driving  an  ox -team.  He  had  pulled  an  oar  on  the  Mississippi,  navi* 
gated  the  Sangamon,  been  a  soldier  in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  store- 
keeper, land-surveyor,  and  legislator.  The  people  listened  wopderingly 
to  the  opening  sentences: 

**In  the  great  journal  of  Ihiogs  huppeDiog  uader  the  sun,  the  Americno  people  And 
•uccount  running  under  date  of  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  Chrisliaii  em.  We  find 
oarselves  in  peaceful  possessioTi  of  the  fairest  portion  of  the  earth  as  regards  extent  of 
territory,  fertility  of  soil,  and  salabrity  of  cliniaie.  Wc  find  ourselves  under  the  goverti- 
Dt  cif  a  system  of  political  Lustitulions  conducing  more  essentially  to  the  ends  of  clvit 
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and  religious  liberly  Limn  any  of  wbjcU  the  bistory  of  former  times  tells  us.  We  find 
ourselves  the  legal  inheritors  of  these  fundamental  bletistD^s.  We  tolled  ooi  it)  the  ac- 
qniiH^meut  or  the  establish  me  Dt  nf  Lhem  ;  thpy  are  (v  legacy  bequeathed  to  us  by  a  ooce 
hardy,  brave,  and  patrioUc.  but  now  lamented  and  dcpnittd,  race  of  aucestora." 

The  wortls  that  fall  from  his  lips  are  the  utterances  of  a  statesman — " 
of  one  who  is  looking  into  the  future,  who  comprehends  in  some  degree 
the  mighty  forces  that  are  shaping  the  future  of  the  country*  He 
speaks  of  the  action  of  the  mob  which  a  few  weeks  before  had  burned 
a  negro  in  St.  T^uis,  and  of  the  peril  of  the  country.  What  sentences 
are  these ! 

**  There  in  no  grievance  that  is  a  fit  object  of  redress  by  mob  law. 

'*Many  great  and  good  men, sufficiently  qualil^ed  for  any  lask  they  should  undertake 
may  ever  be  found  whose  ambition  would  aspire  to  noibiug  but  a  seat  in  Congress,  a  gn^ 
licrnutorml  or  a  presidential  chair  ;  but  such  belong  not  to  the  family  of  the  lion  or  the 
brood  of  the  eagle.    What  I    Think  you  these  places  would  satisfy  an  Alexander,  ii  Coeaaf^, 
or  a  NApoleon  ?    Never  ! 

'•Towering  genius  diBdams  a  beRlen  path.  It  seeks  regions  hitherto  unexplored.  It' 
does  not  add  story  to  story  upon  the  monuments  of  fame  erected  to  Uie  memory  of  othei^ 
It  denies  that  it  is  glory  enough  to  serve  under  any  chief.  It  scorns  lo  tread  in  the  foot- 
Btepa  of  any  predecesaor»  however  illustrious.  It  thtvatu  and  burn»  for  dtntiiicHon,  and,  if 
pMtj&te.  mil  haw  it,  whether  at  the  txpeme  of  emancipating  dattt  or  enslaving  fret  men,  1% 
it  unreasonable,  then,  to  expect  tliat  some  man  possessed  with  the  loftiest  genius,  coupled 
with  ambitjon  surKcient  to  push  it  to  its  utmost  stretch,  will  at  some  lime  spring  up 
among  us  ?  And  when  such  an  one  does,  it  will  require  the  people  la  be  united,  iiitacUed 
to  the  Govemmeut  and  laws,  and  generally  intelligent,  to  successfully  frualtate  the 
design."  (•) 

Is  this  prophecy  ?  Is  there  some  unseen  intelligence  of  another 
realm  whispering  to  him  of  the  part  he  is  to  pkiy  in  the  drama  of  his 
country's  history  I  Wliy  did  he,  six  years  before,  raise  his  right  hand 
to  heaven,  as  he  came  from  the  heart-rending  scene  in  the  slave-market 
of  New  Orleans*  swear  a  solemn  oath  that,  if  the  opportunity  ever  came 
to  hira^  he  would  hit  the  institution  of  slavery  a  staggering  blow?  Is 
it  that  his  own  spirit  is  already  thirsting  and  burning  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  3,000,(100  slaves?  Interpret  the  words  as  we  may,  they  will 
ever  stand  as  remarkable  utterances  —  seemingly  prophetic  when  read 
in  connection  with  the  events  of  his  subsequent  life. 

In  the  election  of  members  for  the  Legislature,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  agaii 
a  candidate.     His  opponent.  Colonel  Taylor,  said  the  Whig  })arty  \\% 
composed  of  aristocrats,  who  w^ore  broadcloth  and  rode  in  fine 
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carriages,  whereas  the  Democrats  were  poor  men,  who  worked 
hard  to  get  a  living.  The  rich  Whigs  lived  in  luxurious  homes,  while 
the  Democrats  were  found  iti  lo^-cabins. 
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"My  opponent,"  said  Lincoln,  in  reply,  "accuses  the  Whigs  of  rid- 
ing in  &ne  carriages  and  wearing  ruffled  shirts,  kid-gloves,  and  gold 
watch-chains.  Well  I  was  once  a  poor  liny,  and  worked  hard  on  a  flat- 
boat  for  ;f"8  a  month,  and  had  only  a  pair  of  buckskin  breeches.  You 
know  that  buckskin  after  being  wet  is  apt  to  shrink  in  drying,  and  as 
my  breeches  were  often  wet,  tlie  shrinking  went  on,  the  breeches  getting 
shorter  and  sborter,  till  there  were  several  inches  of  bare  ankle  between 
my  stockings  and  the  lower  ends  of  the  breeches.  They  were  so  tight 
that  they  left  a  blue  streak  around  my  shins.  Now,  if  you  call  that 
aristocracy,  I  plead  to  the  charge.*'  ( '"} 

His  op}>on6nt  was  a  demagogue  who,  when  midcing  political  speeches 
to  obtain  an  office,  liked  to  wear  fine  clothes  and  a  showy  watch-chain, 
but  who,  when  trying  to  ol>tain  votes,  was  carpful  to  cover  up  his  ruf- 
fle<l  shirt  and  chain.  Lincoln  knew  that  he  was  deceiving  the  people, 
and  by  a  sweep  of  his  arm  gave  the  fellow's  vest  a  jerk,  ex|>osing  the 
ruffle  of  his  shirt  and  gold  chain.  The  people  roared  with  langhter, 
and  tlie  fellow  left  the  platform,  very  retl  in  the  face»  By  the  sweep 
of  his  arm  he  had  upset  all  of  Taylors  plans. 

Edward  Dickinson  Baker  was  horn  in  London,  England.  He  was 
two  years  younger  than  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  came  to  Ameiica  early 
in  life.  He  made  8pi*ingfield  Ijis  home.  He  was  a  young  lawyer,  and, 
like  Lincoln,  an  ardent  Whig.  His  voice  was  nmsical.  He  could  play 
the  piano,  sing  songs,  and  write  poetry.  He  was  an  earnest  advocate 
for  the  election  of  Harrison  as  President,  and  maile  a  speech  in  the 
court-house  to  a  great  crowd.  Many  of  those  who  gathere<t  to  hear 
him  were  Democi'ats.  They  were  rough  men  ;  the}^  chewed  tobaeco, 
drank  whiskey,  and  became  angry  at  what  Baker  was  saying. 

The  office  of  Stuart  &  Lincoln  was  over  the  court-room.  A  trap- 
door for  ventilation,  above  the  platform  of  the  court-room,  opened  into 
their  office.  Lincoln,  desiring  to  hear  what  Baker  was  saying,  lifted  the 
door,  stretched  himself  upon  the  il(x>r,  ami  looked  down  upon  the  sway* 
ing  crowd.  Baker  was  talking  about  the  stealings  of  the  Democratic 
officials  in  the  land-offices, 

*'*  Where ver  there  is  a  land  office  there  you  will  find  a  Democratic 
newspaper  defending  its  corruptions,*'  said  Baker 

"  Pull  him  down  !  Put  him  out !  It  is  a  lie  !'■  the  cry  from  a  fellow 
in  the  crowd,  whose  brother  wiis  editor  of  a  L>emocratic  paper.  There 
was  a  rush  for  the  phitforni.  Great  the  astonishment  of  the  crowd  at 
seeing  a  pair  of  long  legs  dangle  from  the  scuttle,  and  then  the  body, 
shoulders,  and  head  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  let  himself  down  to  the 
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true  he  was ;  that  he  stands  ever  for  what  is  right.     Baker  goes  on,  no 
one  daring  to  disturb  him  so  long  as  Abraham  Lincoln  is  there. 
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TriE  judicial  districts  of  Illinois  comprised  several  counties,  in  which 
tbe  judge  for  the  district  held  court,  going  from  county  to  county  ; 
he  was  called  '*  Circuit  Judge,-'  The  leaiiing  lawyers  in  the  district 
usually  accompanied  him  to  tho  different  county  seats— all  on 
horseback.  It  was  called  '^  riding  the  circuit/'  The  judge  might 
be  very  grave  and  dignilied  when  representing  the  majesty  of  the  law  in 
the  courtroom,  but  when  mounted  on  his  horse,  with  his  law-books  and 
an  extra  shirt  in  lus  saddle-bags,  riding  across  the  prairie,  accompanied 
by  a  dozen  or  more  jolly  lawyers,  his  laugh  was  as  loud  as  theirs.  In 
the  evenings  judge  and  lawyer  alike  gatheix^d  in  the  bar-room  of  the 
tavern,  and  there  was  ever  an  admiring  audience  to  listen  to  then*  sto- 
ries. The  coming  of  the  Court  was  locjked  forward  to  by  the  people  of 
the  county  as  one  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  year. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  3"oung  lawyer.  He  could  not  be  called  a 
leading  meiuljer  of  the  bar,  for  ho  had  been  only  a  few  months  with  his 
partner  when  he  began  to  ride  the  circuit.  He  had  very  few  cases  in 
court,  but  hoped  that  somebody  would  want  to  employ  him  at  the 
different  county  seats. 

The  census  taken  by  tlie  United  States  in  1840  showed  that  there 
were  slaves  in  Illinois,  although  it  was  a  free  State.  Settlers  from  Ken- 
tucky had  brought  them  across  the  Ohio  Kiver.  Unexpectedly  a  ease 
came  to  Mr.  Lincoln  which  greatly  enlisted  his  sympathy  and  energy, 
Mr,  CroweU  sold  his  slave  Nancy  to  Mr.  l^ailey,  who,  not  having  the 
money  to  pay  for  her,  gave  his  note,  which  was  not  paid  when  due. 
Mr.  Crowell  did  not  want  to  lose  his  money,  and  brought  suit  in  the 
Circuit  Court.  The  judge  decided  that  the  note  must  be  paid.  An 
appeal  was  made  to  the  Supreme  Court.  AVe  do  not  know  just  how  it 
came  about,  but  possibly  somebody  had  discovered  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  very  kind-hearted,  that  he  loved  justice  and  right,  and  so 
employed  him  in  behalf  of  the  slave.    He  was  thirty-t^vo  j-ears  old.    lie 
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had  not  hatl  many  cases;  i>ossibly  this  was  his  first  in  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  lawyer  opposed  to  him  was  one  of  the  ablest  in  IIHnois — 
Stephen  T.  Logan,  who  later  became  his  law  partner,  and  subsequently 
a  judge. 

'*ilay  it  please  the  Court,"  said  Lincoln,  in  his  argument,  '*the  Ordi- 
nance of  1787,  which  prohibited  slavery  in  the  North-west  Territory, 
would  give  Nancy  her  freedom.  The  Constitution  of  the  State  prohibits 
the  holding  of  slaves.  She  cannot,  therefore,  be  held  as  a  slave ;  she  can- 
not be  sold  as  a  slave.  A  note  given  for  the  sale  of  a  slave  in  a  free 
State  can  have  no  value.  Neither  Crowell  nor  Bailey  can  hold  Nancy; 
she  is  entitled  to  her  freedom,  and  Crowell  is  not  entitled  to  the  money 
which  Bailey  promised  to  pay.-' 

The  argument  was  so  plain  that  the  Court  decided  in  his  favor.  The 
decision  put  an  end  to  the  holding  of  slaves  in  Illinois. 

The  court-house,  when  the  court  was  in  session,  was  an  attractive 
place.  It  might  not  be  much  better  than  a  barn,  but  it  was  where 
people  reverenced  the  majesty  of  law ;  where  the  brightest  men  in 
the  county  might  be  seen  and  heard.  The  judge  sat  on  a  plat  form 
behind  a  desk,  with  the  clerk  in  front  of  him  upon  a  lower  platfonn. 
The  members  of  the  bar  usually  were  tipped  back  in  chairs,  Avith  their 
feet  on  other  chairs,  chewing  tobacco  antl  spitting  at  a  box  filled  with 
sawdust.  Abnihara  Lincoln  did  not  chew  nor  smoke  tobacco.  In  pre- 
senting a  case  he  often  admitted  so  much  that  was  favorable  to  his 
opponent,  the  lawyers  were  accustomed  to  say  he  had  given  himself 
away ;  but  he  believed  one  lost  nothing  by  being  fair. 

lie  was  employed  in  a  very  interesting  case.  Two  farmers  went  to 
law  about  a  young  colt.  One  brought  thirty-four  witnesses,  who  testi- 
fied that  they  had  known  the  colt  from  the  tlay  of  its  birth  ;  that  it  be- 
longed to  him*  Thirty  other  men  swore  they  also  had  known  it  from 
its  birth;  that  it  belonged  to  the  other  man.  There  had  been  two 
colts,  but  one  was  missing.  Everybody  said  they  were  so  nearly  alike 
in  size  and  color  it  was  not  possible  to  say  which  was  which.  '*  Let 
the  mares  be  brought  into  the  case  as  witnesses,"  said  the  judge.  He 
leaves  the  bench,  and  goes  with  all  the  lawyers  and  a  great  crowd  of 
people  to  see  and  hear  what  the  animals  will  say.  The  two  mares  are 
brought  into  the  public  sc]uare,  and  the  colt  let  loose.  It  whinneys  for 
its  mother*  There  is  an  answering  whinney  from  one  of  the  mares,  and 
the  colt  runs  to  her  side  and  will  not  leave  her. 

What  ought  the  jury  to  do  ?  Thirty-four  men  have  testified  on  one 
side^  and  thirty  on  the  other.    They  all  say  they  have  known  the  colt 


from  its  birth,  and  that  they  cannot  be  deceived.  Shall  the  actions  of 
the  animals  be  accepted  as  evidence?  *' May  it  please  your  honor/'  said 
Lincoln, ''  I  submit  that  the  voice  of  Nature  in  the  colt  and  its  mother  is 
of  far  more  importance  than  the  testimony  of  man.  This  is  a  case  in 
which  the  argument  is  as  to  the  weight  of  evidence.  It  is  a  civil  suit, 
and  we  want  to  find  out  who  owns  the  colt.  It  is  a  q^se  in  which  the 
jury  must  decide  according  to  the  weight  of  evidence.  Now,  gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  if  you  were  going  to  bet  as  to  which  of  the  mares  is  the 
mother,  on  which  would  you  risk  your  money — even  if  it  was  not  more 
than  a  picayune^  On  which  is  the  preponderance  of  evidence?  Pos- 
sibly you  might  not  be  right,  but  that  is  not  the  question.  It  is  whether 
you  will  accept  the  testimony  of  thirty  men  and  the  silence  of  one  of  the 
mares  on  the  one  side,  or  the  testimonj^  of  thirty-four  men,  the  other 
mare,  and  the  colt  on  the  other  side  J" 

The  case  was  so  plain  that  the  jury  had  no  difBculty  in  deciding  as 
to  which  farmer  was  the  rightful  owner  of  the  colt.  They  decided  just 
as  they  would  have  bet  their  money. 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  poor  woman,  nearly  eighty  yeai*s  old, 
who  came  with  a  pitiful  story.  Her  husband  had  been  a  soldier  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  under  Washington.  He  was  dead,  and  she  was  en- 
titled to  a  pension  amounting  to  S4l)0.    A  rascally  fellow,  pretending 
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great  friendship  for  her,  had  obtained  the  money,  but  had  put  half  of  it 
into  his  own  pocket. 

The  poor  woman  was  the  only  witness.  The  jury  heard  her  stor}*. 
Abraham  Lincoln  the  while  was  making  the  following  notes  on  a  slip 
of  paper : 

**  No  contract. 

'*  Not  professional  services. 

'*  Unreasonable  charges. 

*•  Money  retained  by  defendant  not  given  to  plaintiff. 

'*  Revolutionary  War, 

*'  Describe  Valley  Forge. 

*'  Ice.     Soldiers-  bleeding  feet. 

**  Husband  leaving  home  for  the  army, 

'*  Skin  defendant." 

He  rises  and  turns  to  the  judge.  Of  the  lawyers  sitting  around  the 
table  perhaps  not  one  of  them  can  say  just  what  there  is  about  him 
which  hushes  the  room  in  an  instant.  ''  May  it  please  your  honor  " — the 
words  are  spoken  slowly,  as  if  he  ^vere  not  quite  ready  to  go  on  with 
what  he  has  to  say—**  gentlemen  of  the  jury  :  this  is  a  very  simple  ease 
— so  simple  that  a  child  can  understand  it.  You  have  heard  that  there 
has  been  no  contract— no  agreement  by  the  parties.  You  wOl  observe 
that  there  has  been  no  professional  service  by  contract,'^  Slowly,  clearly, 
one  by  one  the  points  were  taken  up.  Who  was  the  man  to  whom  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  owed  the  money  f  He  had  been 
with  Washington  at  Talley  Forge,  barefooted  m  midwinter,  marching 
with  bleeding  feet,  with  only  rags  to  protect  him  from  the  cold— starv- 
ing for  his  country.  The  speaker's  lips  were  tremulous,  and  his  eyes 
filled  with  tears  as  he  told  how  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  marched 
amid  the  snows,  shivered  in  the  wintry  winds,  starved,  fought,  died  that 
those  who  came  after  them  might  have  a  country.  Judge,  jurymen, 
lawyers,  and  the  people  who  listen  wipe  the  tears  from  their  eyes  as 
he  tells  the  story  of  the  soldier  parting  from  friends,  from  the  wife,  then 
in  the  bloom  and  beauty  of  youth,  but  now  friendless  and  alone,  old  and 
poor.  The  man  who  professed  to  be  her  friend  had  robbed  her  of 
what  w*as  her  due.  His  spirit  is  greatly  stirred.  The  jury  right  the 
wrong,  and  compel  the  fellow  to  hand  over  the  money.  And  then  the 
people  see  the  lawyer  wiio  has  won  the  case  tenderly  accompanying  the 
gratefal  woman  to  the  raih^oad  station.  He  pays  her  bill  at  the  hotel, 
her  fare  in  the  cars,  and  charges  nothing  for  what  he  has  done !(') 

A  negro  woman  came  to  Mr.  Lincoln  with  a  pitiful  story.     She 


and  her  children  had  been  slaves  in  Kentuckjj  but  their  master  had 
brought  theai  to  lUinois  and  given  them  their  freedom.  Her  son  was 
a  cabin-boy  on  a  steamboat  When  the  boat  reached  New  Orleans 
the  boy  went  on  shore,  and,  not  having  a  pass,  was  arrested.  He  was 
in  jail,  and  would  soon  be  sold  into  slavery  because  he  had  no  money 
to  pay  the  fees  doe  the  jailor.  He  was  a  citizen  of  Illinois.  *'What 
can  yon  do  for  the  boy,  legally  and  constitutionally  T  wrote  Lincoln  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State. 

*•  I  am  powerless ;  I  have  no  authority/*  was  the  reply, 

Mr.  Lincoln  saw  as  never  before  the  aggressiveness  of  slavery;  how 
it  was  laying  its  iron  hands  upon  citizens  of  Illinois.  He  walked  the 
floor  with  rising  indignation,  '*  Til  have  that  negro  back,  or  Til  have 
an  agitation  in  this  State  that  shall  last  twenty  years,  if  need  be,  to 
give  the  Governor  authority  to  act  in  such  a  case!"  he  exclaims.  He 
obtained  $200,  and  secured  the  return  of  the  boy. 

It  was  a  pleasure  for  him  to  help  others.  He  loved  justice  and  right. 
He  would  not  undertake  to  conduct  a  case  in  court  unless  he  had  right 
on  his  side.  It  was  a  very  strange  announcement  which  he  made  when  a 
case  was  called  in  which  he  ap|>eared  as  counsel :  '*  May  it  please  your 
honor,  I  have  exarainetl  this  case  with  great  care ;  the  only  question  at 
issue  is  one  of  authority.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  authority  to 
sustain  my  side,  but  I  have  found  several  cases  in  point  on  the  other 
side.  I  will  give  them,  and  submit  the  case  to  the  Court.''  Instead  of 
presenting  his  own  side,  or  instead  of  sitting  in  silence,  he  had  given  the 
argument  and  authority  on  the  side  of  his  op|x)nent. 

A  law^'er  in  Beardstown  received  a  call  from  Lincoln.  "I  learn,'^ 
said  the  latter,  *^  that  you  are  suing  some  of  my  chents,  and  I  have  come 
to  see  about  it.'.' 

**  Yes,  I  have  brought  suit  against  a  man  in  order  to  make  him  carry 
out  a  contract.  Here  is  the  agreement  between  the  parties.  Read  it, 
and  see  if  I  have  not  justice  on  my  side,"  the  reply, 

*' You  are  right.  Your  client  is  justly  entitled  to  what  he  claims, 
and  I  shall  so  represent  it  to  the  Court.  It  is  against  my  principle  to 
contest  what  is  clearly  a  matter  of  right/' (') 

Right  fii'st,  justice  always,  chicanery  never — those  were  the  princi- 
ples of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

A  man  wanted  him  to  undertake  a  case,  told  his  story,  and  was 
astonished  to  hear  Lincoln  reply :  "  Yes,  I  can  doubtless  obtain  your 
case  for  you.  I  can  set  the  whole  neighborhood  at  loggerheads.  I 
can  distress  a  widowed  mother  and  her  six  fatherless  children,  and 
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thereby  get  you  $600,  to  which  you  seem  to  have  a  legal  claim,  but 
which  rightfiilh\as  it  appears  to  me,  belong  quite  as  much  to  the  woman 
and  her  chiklren  as  to  you.  You  must  remember  that  some  things  are 
legally  right  which  are  not  morally  right.  I  will  not  undertake  your 
case,  but  will  give  you  a  little  advice,  for  which  I  shall  charge  nothing. 
You  seem  to  be  an  energetic  man,  and  I  advise  you  to  make  $600  some 
other  way." 

At  Clinton  there  was  so  interesting  a  case  that  men  and  women 
from  all  the  surrounding  country  cn>wded  the  court -room.  Fifteen 
women  were  arraigned.  A  liquor  seller  persisted  in  selling  whiskey  to 
their  husbands  after  the  wives  begged  him  not  to  do  so.  He  cared 
nothing  fcM'  their  protestations,  but  lauglied  in  their  faces.  The  tears 
upon  their  cheeks  did  not  move  him.  What  should  they  do^  Tliere 
was  no  law  to  stop  him.  They  marched  to  the  groggery,  smashed  in 
the  heads  of  the  barrels  with  axes,  and  broke  the  demijohns  and  bot- 
tles. The  fellow  had  them  arrested.  No  lawyer  volunteered  to  defend 
them.  Abraham  Lincoln,  from  Springfiehh  entei^l  the  room.  Tliere 
%vas  something  about  him  which  embrddened  them  to  sjieak  to  him. 
**  We  have  no  one  to  defend  us.  AVould  it  be  asking  too  luueh  to  inquire 
if  you  can  say  a  kind  word  in  our  behalf  f'  the  request. 

The  lawyer  from  Springtieltl  rises.  All  eyes  are  upon  liim.  *'  May 
it  please  the  Court,  I  will  say  a  few  words  in  behalf  of  the  women  who 
are  arraigned  before  your  honor  and  the  jury.  I  would  suggest,  first, 
that  there  be  a  change  in  the  indictment,  so  as  to  have  it  read/ The  State 
'.«gainst  Mr,  Whiskey,'  instead  of  'The  State  against  the  Women.'  It 
'would  be  far  more  appropriate.  Touching  this  question,  there  are  three 
laws:  First,  the  law  of  self-protection;  second,  the  law  of  the  statute; 
third,  the  law  of  God.  The  law  of  self-protection  is  the  law  of  necessity, 
as  shown  when  our  fathei-s  threw  the  tea  into  Boston  harbor,  and  in  assert- 
ing their  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Tliis  is  the 
defence  of  these  women.  The  man  who  has  persisted  in  selling  whiskey 
has  had  no  regartl  for  their  well-lieing  or  the  welfara  of  their  huslmnds 
and  sons,  lie  has  had  no  fear  of  God  or  regard  for  man ;  neither  has  Jie 
had  any  regard  for  the  laws  of  the  statute*  No  jury  can  fix  any  damages 
of  punishment  for  any  violation  of  the  moral  law.  The  coui^e  pursued 
by  this  liquor  dealer  has  been  for  the  demoralization  of  society.  His 
groggery  has  l>een  a  nuisance.  These  women,  finding  all  moral  suasion 
of  no  avail  with  this  fellow,  oblivious  to  all  tender  appeal,  alike  reganl- 
less  of  their  prayers  and  tears,  in  order  tu  protect  their  househohis  and 
promote  tlie  welfare  of  the  community,  united  to  suppress  the  nuisance. 
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The  good  of  society  demanded  its  suppression.  They  accomplished  what 
otherwise  could  not  have  been  done." 

There  was  no  need  for  him  to  say  more.  The  whole  case  had  been 
stated,  and  the  jury  understood  it. 

"  Ladies,"  said  the  judge.  "  you  need  not  remain  any  longer  in  court 
unless  you  desire  to.  I  will  require  no  bond  of  you ;  and  if  there  should 
be  any  fine  imposed,  I  will  give  you  notice."  The  judge  was  so  polite 
and  smiling  that  everybody  in  the  room  understood  that  there  was  no 
probability  of  a  fine.(*) 

Mr.  Cass  had  a  case  in  court.  He  owned  two  yoke  of  oxen  and  a 
breaking-up  plough  which  he  wanted  to  sell,  and  which  Mr.  Snow's  two 
sons  bought,  giving  their  note  in  payment.  Neither  of  the  boys  had 
arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood.  Mr.  Cass  trusted  that  they  would  pay 
the  note  when  it  became  due ;  but  it  was  not  paid.  Abraham  Lincoln 
questioned  a  witness : 

''  Can  you  tell  me  w^here  the  oxen  are  now  ?"  he  asked. 

"  They  are  on  the  farm  where  the  boys  have  been  ploughing." 

''  Have  you  seen  them  lately  ?" 

''  I  saw  them  last  week." 

"  How  old  are  the  boys  now  ?" 

"  One  is  a  little  over  twenty-one,  and  the  other  is  nearly  twenty- 
three." 

''  They  were  both  under  age  wiien  the  note  was  given  ?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  That  is  all." 

''  Gentlemen  of  the  jury  :  I  do  not  think  that  those  boys  would  have 
tried  to  cheat  Mr.  Cass  out  of  his  oxen  but  for  the  advice  of  their  coun- 
sel. It  was  bad  advice  in  morals  and  in  law.  The  law  never  sanctions 
cheating,  and  a  lawyer  must  be  very  smart  indeed  to  twist  the  law  so 
that  it  will  sanction  fraud.  The  judge  will  tell  you  what  your  own  sense 
of  justice  has  already  told  you — that  if  those  boys  were  mean  enough  to 
])lead  the  baby  act  when  they  came  to  be  men,  they  at  least  ought  to 
have  taken  the  oxen  and  plough  back  to  Mr.  Cass.  They  ought  to  know 
that  they  cannot  go  back  on  their  contract  and  also  keep  what  the  note 
was  given  for." 

80  plain  the  case  the  jury,  without  leaving  their  seats,  rendered  a 
verdict,  and  the  young  men  were  obliged  to  pay  for  the  oxen  and 
plough,  Ijesides  learning  a  wholesome  lesson. 

While  riding  the  circuit  Abraham  Lincoln  was  taking  a  lively  inter- 
est in  political  affairs.    There  was  much  dissatisfaction  throughout  the 
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couBtry  with  the  administration  of  Presitlent  Van  Buren,  whom  the 
Democratic  party  i^nominated.  The  Whig  party  nominated  General 
William  Henry  Harrison,  of  Ohio,  who  was  burn  in  a  log-cabin,  who 
fought  a  battle  with  the  Indians  at  Tippecanoe,  in  Indiana,  and  whom 
the  Whigs  called  **  Old  Tippecanoe/'  He  Wf>n  other  battles  against  the 
British  in  Canada.  During  the  campaign  there  were  mass-meetings, 
log-cabins,  processions,  brass  bands, 
oxen  roasted  whole,  flag- raisings, 
speeches,  and  songs.  The  songs  sung 
told  about  General  Harrison,  his 
eating  corn -bread  and  drinking 
cider.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  mak- 
ing speeches  throughout  Illinois  for 
Harrison.  His  speeches  were  en- 
hvened  with  anecdotes  and  stories, 
and  were  much  liked  by  the  people. 
Uis  partner,  Mr,  JStuart,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress.  With  one  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  in  Wasliington,  and 
the  other  giving  his  attention  to 
politics,  the  spiders  could  spin  their 
webs  undisturbed  in  tlieir  la»,v  office. 
Not  much  money  came  from  riding 
the  ciix-uit. 

Once  more  he  was  elected  to  the 
Legislature.     In  the  State  Ikmiso  lie  made  the  acquaintance  of  men  of 
intluence  and  position.     In  the  bar-room  of  the  hotel  he  was  the  centre 
of  a  circle  of  admiring  listeners. 

Springfield  wiis  no  longer  a  small  county  seat,  Init  the  capital  of  the 
State,  the  resort  of  men  and  women  of  intluence  and  position.  It  was  a 
hospitable  iimnsiou^ — that  of  >*iuian  Edwards— which  o|iened  its  doors 
to  the  Governor,  judges,  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  distinguished 
visitors.  Tiiey  received  a  gracious  welcome  from  the  young  bride,  whose 
former  home  was  in  tli©  most  cultured  town  of  Kentuck}^^ — Lexington. 
Shall  we  wonder  that  the  young  men  of  Springfield  were  often  found 
in  the  parlor  of  the  Edwards  imtnsion,  made  doubly  radii*"*  ' 
tractive  by  the  presence  of  Mrs,  Edwards  and  her  unt 
Mary  Todd  i 

*'  I  want  to  introduce  you  to  Mary  TckUL'*  said  1 
Lincoln,  as   they  entered  the  house   of  Mr.  Edw 
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acquaintance  was  nil  the  more  pleasurable  to  him  from  the  fact  that 
Miss  Todd  was  ac(|iiainted  with  Heiiry  Clay.  She  was  twenty -one, 
vivacious,  fiparlvling,  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  admiring  young  men.  She 
never  was  at  a  loss  for  a  partner  in  the  promenade,  the  minuet,  or 
waltz.  He  did  not  dance,  neither  did  he  know  how  to  phiy  cards ;( * )  but 
yet  she  w^as  never  more  vivacious  than  when  in  cuiiversation  with  him. 
We  are  not  to  think  that  a  young  man  who  l)ut  a  few  years  before 
pulle<l  an  oar  and  swung  an  axo  to  earn  his  daily  bread,  whose  life  bad 
been  a  struggle  against  adversity,  couhl  at  once  become  a  general  favor- 
ite  in  cultured  society.  He  did  not  understand  all  the  amenities  of  social 
intercourse;  but  somehow  the  attentions  of  Mr.  Lincoln  were  more  ac- 
ceptable to  Miss  TotUI  than  those  pmffered  by  other  young  men.  As 
the  weeks  went  on,  friendship  ripene<l  to  a  mamage  engagement.  In 
his  lonely  chamber  he  was  [Kjndering  a  great  question.  Could  he  give 
her  the  affection  that  would  1>6  her  due?  Could  lie  fill  her  life  with 
joy  i  Ooglit  he  to  accept  her  love  when  he  could  give  so  little  in 
I'eturn  i  Xot  for  the  world  would  he  imjieril  her  happiness.  Is  it 
strange  tliat  the  teai*s  glistened  upon  her  cheeks  when  he  informed  her 
he  crmld  not  reciprocate  Iier  affection  as  he  ought  and  as  she  deserved? 
Need  we  wimder  that  when  he  saw  the  tears  he  kissed  them  a\va3^  and 
plightetl  his  troth  anew  ? 

The  day  fixed  for  the  wedding  arrived  The  marriage  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  Mary  Ttxld  would  be  a  notable  social  event.  There 
was  much  preparation  in  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Ninian 
Edwards,  The  guests  ass(?mble ;  the  feast  is  prepared;  all 
are  wjiiting.  Tlie  bride  in  her  Ijeauty  is  ready  tn  descend  from 
her  chamber  to  meet  him  who  is  to  till  her  life  with  happiness.  He  has 
not  arrived.  None  of  all  the  listening  ears  can  hear  his  approaching 
footsteps.  The  evening  wanes.  He  does  not  come.  The  guests  take 
their  departure ;  the  lights  are  extinguislu?d  ;  the  wedding-feast  is  not 
eaten,  Mary  Todd  is  in  her  chamber,  overwhelmed  with  mortification. 
Joshua  Speed  searches  for  the  delinquent  groom,  and  finds  Iiini  pale, 
haggard,  and  in  tlie  deepest  melancholy. {*)  Heart-rending  the  letter 
wliich  he  sent  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Stuart: 

**I  am  the  most  miseral>!o  man  living.  If  what  I  feel  were  equally 
distributed  to  the  whole  liuman  family,  there  would  not  be  a  cheerfid 
face  on  earth.  Whether  I  shall  ever  bo  better  I  cannot  tell  i  I  awfully 
forebode  I  shall  not.     To  remain  as  I  am  is  impossible.     I  must  die  or 

be  better.'- (') 

In  the  mythology  of  our  forefathers  of  Norseland  a  bird  of  ebony 
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plumage  vv^as  the  symbol  of  memory.  Through  till  ages,  in  all  lands»  the 
mven  has  been  the  emblem  of  haunting  recollections.  The  world  never 
will  knosv  the  tearful  memories  and  heart-rending  forelx>dings  of  that 
night  of  agony.  The  transcendent  genius  of  Edgar  Allen  Toe  faintly 
portrays  it : 

•*' Prophet  r  said  I,  '  ihirig  of  cvU  !— ^prophet  stUI,  if  bird  or  devil! 
By  that  heaven  that  bends  above  ua— by  tijnt  Goil  wc  boih  adore — 
Tell  this  soul  wiib  Borrow  laden  if,  wilbin  ibe  distant  Aidenn, 
It  sball  clasp  a  sainted  mnldeu  vvbom  ihe  angels  name  Leoore — 
Clmap  a  rare  and  radintil  irnuden  whom  tbo  angels  tnime  Lenorc' 
Quoth  the  raven,  'Nevermon;/" 

Unmindful  of  what  was  going  on  around  him,  silent,  pale,  his  mind 
tempest-tossed,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  sinking  into  distressful  melanchok.  It 
'was  very  kind  in  Joshua  F.  Speed,  w^ho  had  closed  his  business  in 
iSpringfield,  and  who  was  going  to  Kentucky,  to  take  Mr.  Lincoln  with 
fcira  to  his  former  home  jusit  out  from  Louisville.  (*)  There  was  tender- 
ness in  the  sympathetic  welcome  given  him  by  the  mother  of  Mr,  Speed, 
^  great-hearted  Christian  woman. 

To  men  who  think  for  themselves,  no  matter  what  may  have  been 
their  previous  religious  belief,  there  not  unfreqiiently  comes  a  period  of 
doubting.  Such  a  period  came  to  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  preachers 
i!?hom  he  heard  through  his  early  years,  for  the  most  part,  had  little  ed- 
ucation.    One  of  the  Governors  of  Illinois  says  of  them  t 

*'They  were  without  previous  training,  except  in  religious  exercises 
and  in  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  was  not  thought  necessary 
that  a  teacher  should  be  a  scholar.  It  was  thought  to  be  his  business 
to  make  appeals  warm  from  the  heart;  to  paint  heaven  and  hell  to  the 
imagination  of  the  sinner,  to  terrify  him  with  the  one  and  to  promise 
the  other  as  a  rewa^l  for  a  life  of  righteousness*  .  .  ,  They  made  up  by 
loud  holloaing  and  violent  action  what  they  lacked  in  ioformation/'f *) 
Many  of  those  who  travelled  from  settlement  to  settlement  knew 
very  little  about  the  Bible,  but  yet  attempted  to  explain  all  its  truths 
and  events.  At  the  camp -meetings  held  in  groves  along  the  streams 
there  was  weeping,  wailing,  excitement,  frenzy,  rolling  upon  the  groond, 
ecstatic  shoutings,  '*Amen!"  ''Glory!-'  *' Hallelujah  !'*  Shall  we  won- 
der that  Abraham  Lincoln  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  not 
much  true  religion  in  such  ecstasy  and  excitement?  It  is  possible  that 
some  of  those  who  shouted  loudest  were  hard  and  grasping  in  their 
dealings  with  their  neighboi^s;  aniens,  hallelujahs,  and  loud  praying 
did  not  make  them  better  raea.     lie  had  not  forgotten  his  mothers 
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teachings.  He  could  repeat  much  of  the  Bible,  but  lie  was  not  mov< 
by  eraotioDal  appeals.  Many  of  the  doctrines  taught  were  repulsive 
to  him.  When  Ann  Rutledge  died,  and  his  soul  was  wrung  with  grief, 
no  one  had  talked  to  him  of  divine  love  and  eternal  goodness.  So 
far  as  he  could  see,  his  own  life  had  been  a  failure,  Hopes  had 
not  been  realized,  desires  not  gratified.     He  had  accomplished  nothing, 

**  You  will  die  unless  you  rally,**  the  words  of  his  dear  friend,  Mr. 
Speed. 

*'  I  am  not  afraid  to  die,  and  would  be  more  than  willing;  but  I  have 
an  irrepressible  desire  to  live  till  I  can  be  assured  that  the  world  is  a 
little  better  for  my  having  lived  in  it,"  the  mournful  reply,  i**") 

He  is  out  in  the  desert — buogry,  thirsty,  weary,  depressed  in  spirit — 
no  star  to  guide  him.  Bat  as  the  angels  of  God  came  to  the  carpenter  s 
Son  of  Nazareth,  so  came  Joshua  F.  Speed  and  Lucy  Gilraan  Speed 
to  him. 

He  finds  himself  in  a  hospitable  home.  Flowers  are  blooming  around 
it;  balmy  breezes  sweep  through  the  halls.  He  breathes  an  atmos- 
phere of  restful  peace,  A  saintly  woman  sits  by  his  side,  opens  the 
New  Testament,  and  reads  the  words  of  One  wlio  Himself  had  been  in 
the  wilderness.  Her  teachings  are  very  different  from  what  he  has 
heard  from  the  shouteiu  The  Oxford  Bible  which  she  presents  him 
as  a  token  of  her  respect  and  affection  (/^)  has  given  her  comfort  and 
consolation  in  every  liour  of  trouble.  She  talks  of  God  as  a  Father, 
Jesus  Christ  as  a  Brother.  New  truths  dawn  upon  him,  and  the  Bible 
becomes  a  different  book  from  what  it  has  been  in  the  past.  That 
home,  with  its  blooming  flowers,  restful  shade,  and  atmosphere  of  peace 
and  joy,  is  the  gateway  of  a  new  life.  Little  does  Lucy  Gilman  Speed 
know  that  God  has  crowned  her  with  honor  and  glory,  to  be  a  minis- 
tering spirit  in  leading  a  bewildered  wanderer  out  of  the  desert  of  de- 
spair and  unbelief,  that  he  may  do  great  things  for  his  fellow -men. 
Weeks  go  by,  the  gloom  and  anguish  disappear.  The  period  of  doubt 
has  gone,  never  to  return.  From  that  hour  the  Bible  is  to  be  his  rule 
of  hfe  and  doty. 

His  biographers — those  who  were  near  him  later  in  life— have  this 
to  say  of  him  : 

''The  hite  but  splendid  maturity  of  Lincoln's  mind  and  character 
dates  from  this  time;  and  although  he  grew  in  strength  and  knowl- 
edge to  the  end,  from  this  year  we  observe  a  steadiness  and  sobriety  of 
thought  and  purpose  discernible  in  his  life.'*("') 

This  estimate  does  not  include  the  service  rendered  by  Lucy  Gilman 
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IT^ROJSr  the  restful  retreat  in  the  home  of  Lucy  Gilnian  Speed,  ^Ir. 
Lincoln,  with  new  hopes  and  ambitions,  took  passage  on  a  steam- 
boat down  the  Oliio  and  up  the  Mississippi  and  tlie  lUinois  rivei^s  to 
his  home.     It  was  the  most  convenient  route  of  travel.    With- 
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out  doubt,  when  he  reached  (Gentry's  Landing  he  recollected 
the  day  when  he  ferried  two  i)assen<rers  out  to  a  passing  boat,  and 
received  in  return  two  shining  half-dollars,  which  seemed  a  fortune 
at  the  time.  It  was  the  locality  where  Katy  Ilobie  had  made  the 
evening  hours  pleasant  by  her  presence.  It  was  the  home  of  Judge 
Pitcher,  who  had  been  so  kind  to  him.  From  that  point  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Ohio  with  the  Mississippi  he  had  pulled  an  oar  on  a  flat- 
boat.  From  the  Mississippi  to  I^eardstown  he  would  be  once  more 
amid  the  familiar  scenes  of  his  second  trip  to  New  Orleans.  There  is 
little  question  that  the  i*ecol lections  of  the  auction  of  human  beings 
came  back  to  him,  for  once  more  he  beheld  the  barbarism  of  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery.  In  the  Kentucky  home  where  he  had  found  such 
restfulness  he  had  seen  slavery  in  its  most  attractive  form — the  slaves 
cared  for  as  merabei's  of  the  household,  and  a  tender  affection  existing 
between  them  and  their  mistress.  In  such  a  home,  the  institution  was 
j)atriarchal  and  seemingly  beneficial,  but  upon  the  steamboat  the  illu- 
sion faded.     In  a  letter  to  Miss  Mary  Speed  he  said  : 

"  A  fine  example  was  presente<l  on  board  the  boat  for  contem- 
plating the  effect  of  condition  upon  human  happiness.  A  gentleman 
had  purcha.sed  twelve  negroes  in  different  parts  of  Kentucky,  and 
was  taking  them  to  a  farm  in  the  South.  They  were  chained  six  and 
six  together;  a  small  iron  clevis  was  around  the  left  wrist  of  each, 
and  this  was  fastened  to  the  main  chain  by  a  shorter  one  at  a  conven- 
ient distance  from  the  others,  so  that  the  negroes  were  strung  together 
precisely  like  so  many  fish  upon  a  trout-line.  In  this  condition  they  were 
being  separated  foi*ever  from  the  scenes  of  their  childhood,  their  frien<ls. 
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their  fathers  and  mothers  and  brothers  and  sisters^  and  many  of  them 
from  their  wives  and  children,  and  going  into  per}>etual  slavery,  whei-e 
the  lash  of  the  master  is  proverbially  more  ruthless  than  anywhere  else; 
and  yet  amid  all  these  distressing  circumstances,  as  we  would  think 
them,  they  were  the  most  cheerful  and  ap]mrenlly  happy  people  on 
board.  One,  whose  offence  for  which  he  was  soUl  wjis  an  over-fondness 
for  his  wife,  played  the  fiddle  almost  continually,  and  others  danced, 
sang,  cracked  jukes,  and  played  various  games  with  cards  from  day  to 
day.  How  true  it  is  that  *G<m1  temjM.^t's  tlie  wind  to  the  shorn  lamlC 
or,  in  other  wordsj  that  He  rendei*s  the  wor'st  of  human  conditions  tol- 
erable, while  He  permits  the  best  to  be  nothing  better  than  tolerable/' ( * ) 

In  Kentucky  slavery  was  in  some  resi>ect8  patriarchal.  Kind-hearted 
planters  felt  a  degiiic  of  rt^spu!isil>ility  for  the  |)liysical  and  moral  wel- 
fare of  their  slaves.  Those  of  the  houseliold  had  many  liberties,  and  en- 
joyed rollicking  times  in  the  kitchen,  singini^  songs  and  dancing.  It  was 
for  the  phinter's  interest  to  provide  them  comfortable  cabins.  Each 
had  its  patch  of  gnjund  for  a  garden.  In  sickness  they  received  kindly 
care.  The  tlark  side  was  i-evealed  w  hen  they  were  sold  to  enable  the 
master  to  pay  his  debts.  There  were  mournful  scenes  when  the  la\v 
stepped  in  to  settle  an  estate  of  a  deceased  planter.  The  inexpressible 
hideousness  of  the  institution  was  revealed  when  hard-hearted  men  dis- 
posed of  their  slaves  for  gain,  just  as  they  sold  cattle  and  pigs. 

Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  write  to  iliss  Speed  the  effect  that  the  spec- 
tacle had  upon  himself,  but  it  intensified  his  abhorrence  of  such  a  con- 
dition  of  affaim  in  a  free  republic. 

Times  were  hard.  The  |>eri(Ml  which  people  were  lcK)king  for  when 
everybody  was  to  be  rich  had  not  arrived,  but  seemed  farther  off  than 
ever.  There  ha*!  been  a  period  of  speculation  in  the  East  and  South  as 
well  as  in  the  West.  In  Illinois  the  inhabitants  were  feeling  the  out- 
come of  the  legislation  which  api>ropriatcd  sP2,(Mm;mhk)  for  the  construc- 
tion of  railroads  and  a  canal.  The  bonds  had  been  printed  and  a  por- 
tion of  them  sold;  trut  the  rich  men  of  New  York  and  Boston,  wlm 
were  expected  to  purchase  thenu  had  themselves  been  speculating,  buy* 
ing  farms  and  house -lots,  borrowing  money  from  the  banks.  AVhen 
their  notes  became  due  they  were  unable  to  pay  them.  The  l>ank6  had 
ntf  more  money  to  loan  and  weR>  crippled.  A  firm  in  New  Orleans, 
which  had  been  buying  cott<m  at  high  prices  and  born^wing  money, 
failed  to  pay  its  note^  when  due.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  financial 
crash.  Men  who  sup]n:mt*d  themseives  ricli  suddenly  found  they  were 
penniless,     lianks  and  individuals  alike  failed.     Trade  was  at  a  stantl- 
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still.  Very  little  money  passed  between  buyer  and  st'ller.  The  mer- 
chant was  obliged  to  tulce  farm  pnxiuce  at  low  price  in  excljange  for 
his  goods.  Cretlitors  were  soiiig  those  wlio  owed  them,  Lawveis  were 
making  uut  writs  and  trying  eases.  Taxes  were  es[»eeially  lamlensome 
l>y  the  action  of  State  otticials,  who  refused  all  bank-i»iUs  and  demanded 
gold  or  silver,  which  had  dissippeared  from  cireolation.  Peo[»le  saw 
their  farms  sold  for  taxes  and  were  p<>werless  to  prevent  the  sale. 
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NKtiUU    L  \KINt.   UN    A    KKNTUCKV    PLANTATION. 

The  ufficial  most  active  in  this  period  of  financial  distress  was  Mr* 
Shields,  an  emigrant  from  IrehtiHl,  who  had  been  elected  Slate  Auditon 
He  was  believed  l>y  many  to  be  vain,  egotistical,  and  imrnpous  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office.  The  Auditor  regarded  himself 
with  much  complacency  when  in  the  society  of  ladies,  and  lost  no  op- 
portunity of  showing  them  attentions.  lie  was  a  Demtx*rat,  whereas 
quite  a  number  of  the  yi>ung  ladies  of  Springfield  were  ardent  Whigs, 
especially  Miss  Mary  Todd  and  iliss  Julia  Jayne.  The  action  of 
ShieUls  in  refusing  to  receive  bank-bills  in  payment  for  taxes  gave 
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great  offence.     lie  was  bitterly  denounced.     Abraham  Lincoln  gave 

utterance  to  no  denunciation,  but,  knowing  .Shields  was  sensitive  to 

ridicule,  adopted  a  far  different  method  of  attack.     The  '^  Sprin/?- 
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field  Journal,''  the  last  week  in  August,  contained  a  letter  which 
set  the  Whigs  to  laughing,  but  which  irritated  Mr.  Shields.  It  was 
written  from  '*  Lost  Township,"  a  plac«  not  found  on  any  map.  The 
writer  was  a  widow,  and  signed  herself  "  Rebecca,"  The  widow  gave 
an  account  of  a  visit  to  her  neighbor,  whom  she  found  very  angry. 
*'  What  is  the  matter,  Jeff  ?"  she  asked.  "  Fm  mad,  Aunt  'Becca  I  I've 
been  tugging  ever  since  harvest,  getting  out  wheat  and  hauling  it  to  the 
river  to  raise  State  bank  paper  enough  to  pay  my  tax  this  year  and  a 
little  school  debt  I  owe;  and  now,  just  as  I've  got  it,  here  I  open  this 
infernal  'Extra  Register'  [Democratic  newspaper],  expecting  to  find  it 
full  of  Glorious  Democratic  Victories  and  High  Com'd  Cocks,  when,  lo 
and  behold !  I  find  a  set  of  fellows  calling  themselves  officers  of  the 
State  have  forbidden  the  tax  collectors  and  school  commissioners  to 
receive  State  paj^er  at  all ;  so  here  it  is,  dead  on  my  liands." 

The  widow  went  on  to  tell  how  her  neighbor  used  some  bad  words. 
'*  Don't  swear  so,"  she  said,  in  expostulation  to  Jeff ;  **  you  know  I  be- 
long to  the  meetin',  and  swearing  hurts  my  feelings." 

"  Beg  pardon.  Aunt  'Becca,  but  I  do  say  that  it  is  enough  to  make 
one  swear,  to  have  to  pay  taxes  in  silver  for  nothing  only  that  Ford 
may  get  his  S2M(K>,  Shields  his  82400,  and  Carpenter  his  $ir)00  a  year, 
and  all  without  danger  of  loss  from  State  paper." (') 

The  ridicule  of  *' Rebecca"  was  merciless.  A  week  passed  and  a 
second  letter  appeared,  not  written  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  but  by  Mary 
Todd  and  Julia  Jayne,  in  which  '*  Rebecca''  satirized  the  Auditor  upon 
his  attention  to  the  ladies.     Besides  the  letter  there  were  rhymes: 

"  Ye  .Jews  harp,  awake  !  ihe  Auditor's  won  ; 
Rebecca  the  widow  has  gained  Erin's  son  ; 
The  pride  of  the  Xorlli  from  Emerald  Isle 
Has  been  wooed  and  won  by  a  woman's  smile." (') 

The  Auditor,  instead  of  laughing  at  the  satire,  became  very  angry, 
and  demanded  the  name  of  the  writer. 

**  (iive  him  mv  name,  but  say  nothing  about  the  young  ladies,"  said 
Lincoln,  f) 

Shields  demanded  satisfaction.  In  the  Soutlic^'n  States  a  refusal  to 
fight  a  duel  was  looked  upon  as  evidence  of  cowardice.  Many  public 
men  had  fought  diu^ls — Alexander  Hamilton  and  Aaron  Burr,  Colonel 
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Benton  and  General  Jackson,  rommodorp  Decatur  and  Commodore 
l^arron,  Henry  Clay  and  John  Randolph.  Four  years  before  the  writ- 
ing of  the  '* Rebecca''  letter  Mr.  Graves,  of  Kentucky,  and  Mr.  Cilley, 
of  Maine,  members  of  Congress,  fought  a  duel,  in  which  Cilley  was 
killed.  Lincoln  was  quite  willing  to  come  to  satisfactory  terms  with 
Shields  for  anything  that  he  had  written  himself,  but  he  could  not  in 
honor  say  to  him  that  the  second  letter  and  poetry  had  been  written  by 
iwo  estimable  young  ladies, 

*' What  will  you  doV  asked  a  friend. 

***!  am  wholly  opposed  to  duellinf:^,  and  will  do  anything  to  avoid  it 
that  will  not  degrade  me  in  tlie  estimation  of  myself  and  friends;  but  if 
degradation  or  a  fight  are  the  alternatives,  I  shall  fight.'' (') 

He  knew  the  party  challenged  could  name  the  weapons.  He  knew, 
too,  that  small  swords  were  generally  used,  but  with  grotesque  humor 
he  selected  heavy  broadswords.  He  stipulated  that  there  should  be  a 
barrier  between   hin)self  and  Shields,  ovor  which  they  were  to  hack 
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at  each  other,  and  they  were  to  be  confined  to  a  limited  space.  The 
laws  of  Illinois  prohibited  duelling,  and  he  demanded  that  the  meet- 
ing should  be  outside  the  State.  Shields  undoubtedly  knew  Lincoln 
was  opposed  to  fighting  a  duel — that  his  moral  sense  would  revolt  at 
the  thought,  and  that  he  would  not  be  likely  to  break  the  law  by  fight- 
ing in  the  State.  Possibly  he  thought  Lincoln  would  make  a  humble 
apology.  Shields  was  brave  but  foolish,  and  would  not  listen  to  over- 
tures for  explanation.  It  was  arranged  that  the  meeting  should  be 
in  Missouri,  op]X)site  Alton.  They  proceeded  to  the  place  selected,  but 
friends  interfered  and  there  was  no  duel.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  man  who  had  swung  a  beetle  and  driven  iron  wedges  into  gnarled 
hickory  logs  could  have  cleft  the  skull  of  his  antagonist,  but  he  had 
no  such  intention.  He  repeatedly  said  to  the  friends  of  Shields  that 
in  writing  the  first  article  he  had  no  thought  of  anything  personal. 
The  Auditor's  vanity  had  been  sorely  wounded  by  the  second  letter, 
in  regard  to  which  Lincoln  could  not  make  any  explanation  except  that 
he  had  had  no  hand  in  writing  it.  The  aflfair  set  all  Springfield  to 
laughing  at  Shields,  but  it  detracted  from  the  happiness  of  Lincoln. 
By  accepting  the  challenge  he  had  violated  his  sense  of  right  and  out- 
raged his  better  nature.  He  would  gladly  have  blotted  it  from  memory. 
It  was  ever  a  regret.  (•) 

Martin  Van  liuren,  freed  from  the  cares  of  the  nation  by  the  elec- 
tion of  (reneral  Harrison,  journeyed  westward  to  Illinois.  The  roads 
were  deep  with  mud,  and  instead  of  reaching  Springfield  on  the  day  he 
intended,  found  night  overtaking  him  when  six  miles  from  the  capital. 
Word  came  to  his  friends  that  he  would  spend  the  night  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Rochester.  They  knew  the  accommodations  at  the  little  tavern 
would  be  scanty.  The  food  would  be  bacon  and  eggs,  or  other  homely 
fare;  and  so,  providing  themselves  with  delicacies,  they  hastened  to 
Rochester. 

Abraham  Lincoln  had  made  speeches  supporting  Harrison ;  he  had 
commented  severely  upon  the  shortcomings  of  Van  Buren's  administra- 
tion ;  but  a  man  who  had  been  chief  executive  of  the  nation  should  be 
honored  by  all  irrespective  of  party.  He  accepted  the  invitation  of  his 
Democratic  fellow-citizens  to  accompany  them  to  Rochester.  Courteous 
the  welcome  extended  to  Van  Buren,  and  equally  kind  th«  reception  on 
the  part  of  the  ex-President,  who  talked  of  events  in  New  York  and 
Washington,  and  narrated  anecdotes  to  the  company,  who  were  charmed 
by  his  genial  ways.  But  it  was  the  young  Whig  lawyer  from  Spring- 
field who  convulsed  the  ex-President  with  laughter  by  his  anecdotes  and 
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stories.     It  was  an  evening  often  I'eferiml  to  with  tnany  expressions  of 
pleiisure  by  5It,  Van  Hiiren  in  after-life, 

"My  sides  aclied  fnun  laughing/'  lie  was  wunt  to  say.i   ) 
Although  the  niarriage  engagement  Ijetween  Mr.  Lincohi  ami  Marj 
Tixld  had  been  suddenly  suspended,  the  friendship  had  not  been  iri*evo- 
caV>ly  sundei'ed.     Again  he  was  a  welcome  guest  at  the  hospitable  lionie 
of  Governor  Edwards.     A  renewal  of 
friendship  led  to  a  re-engagement,  re- 
sulting in  their  marriage,  November  4, 
1S42,    The  oftieiating  L'k»rgynian,  Rev* 
Mr.  Dresser,  used  the  niarriage  service 
uf  the    Episcopal  Church,  wiiich  was 
new*  to  one  of  tin?  gnt^sts.  Judge  Thos. 
iL  Browne,  an   early   settler   of  that 
seetion  of  the  country.     Mr.  Line*dn 
placetl  the  ring  u|iou  the  i»ride's  finger, 
and    solemnly    repeated    the    words ;    # 
**  With  this  ring  I  thee  wc?d,  and  with 
all  iiiy  worldly  goods  I  tliee  endow.'" 
Su<Idenly  there  catne  an  exclamation 
from  the  judge  ntit  found  in  tlic  serv- 
ice: *'GimkI  gracious,  Lincoln,  the  stat- 
ute fixes  all  that!'*    To  an  olil-time,  straightforward  country  lawyer 
the  formula  wiva  needless  superfluity.     A  ri[>ple  of  laughter  went  round 
the  room  ;  Imt  the  clergy nuvn,  recovering  his  self-possession,  proceedeil 
with  the  service. 

The  newly  married  loujiIc  found  aceommudations  at  tht»(Mobe  Tavern. 
8oon  after  his  nuirriage  xMi\  Lincoln  associatwl  himself  in  his  profession 
with  William  H.  llerndon.  It  was  a  congenial  partnership.  Mr.  llera- 
don  was  au  Ahtjlitioiiist,  nnd  w;ks  hohling  corres]M>ndence  with  William 
Lloyd  (tarrison,  Wendell  IMiillips^  and  other  leading  agitators  for  ih»' 
immediate  aboliticm  of  slavery.  Anti.sbvery  publications  found  their 
way  to  the  office  of  Lincr>hi  it  Ilerndon.  Mr.  Lincoln  thought  an  iin- 
meiUate  abolition  of  slavery  was  not  jiossible.  He  hated  t!ie  institution, 
but  saw  that  it  was  intrenehrd  in  State  antl  Church  alike.  It  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  it  existed  in  half  the 
States  composing  the  Union.  Public  opinion  regarding  slaveiy  must 
change  before  laws  could  he  changed.  The  Abolitionists  denounced  the 
Constitution  and  the  L^nion  because  the  Constitution  recognized  shivery. 
Mr,  Linci)ln  believed  the  government  of  tlie  jieople  under  that  agree- 
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ment  was  the  best  the  world  hu*I  ever  seen,  notwithstaiuling  the  ex- 
istence of  slavery*  lie  re^d  the  speeches  of  the  Abolitionists,  but  diii 
not  accept  their  premises  or  concIusioDs.  lie  believetl  emancipation 
must  be  gradual  He  did  not  cumpi*ehend  tlie  iiggressiveness  of  tlie 
slave  power. 

When  Ilenrv  Clav  was  nominated  for  President,  Abraham  Lincoln 
became  his  ardent  snpjw^rter,  lie  jiiade  speeches  in  Illinois  and  Indiana. 
He  went  to  PimH>n  Creek,  aiul  addres8e<l  the  pe<ii>le  of  tliut  sec- 
tion  of  tlie  coLtntrv.  Those  who  had  stood  with  him  in  the  old 
log  school-house,  antl  remembered  how  he  surpassed  tliem  all  in  *'speak- 
ing  pieces''  and  in  everything  else^  were  not  surprised  to  tind  him  one 
nf  the  foremost  speaker:^  in  the  political  campaigu,  lie  cfinfidently  ex- 
pected that  Mr.  (.'lay  woukl  he  elected,  and  was  much  disap]ioiuted  by 
the  election  of  the  Democratic  candidate,  Mr.  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  A 
greater  disjippointnient  awaitetl  him.  He  bad  never  seen  Mr.  Clay,  but 
learning  that  lie  was  to  givo  an  address  at  Lexington,  Ivy.,  on  the 
gradual  emancipation  of  the  4aves,  he  determined  to  make  a  trip  to 
tliat  town  to  hear  one  whom  he  regarded  with  such  veneration  aTui 
lionor.  Not  many  of  us  like  to  have  our  iilols  shattered,  li  is  not 
])leasant  to  have  illusions  which  we  have  fondly  cherishe<l  rutlely  blown 
away*  Mr.  Lincoln  entered  the  hall  in  Lexington  a  stranger  to  all 
about  him.     He  licheUi  a  brilliant  assemblv  of  nn-n  and  women  wlio 
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had  gaiheretl  to  listen  to  the  man  who,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  had 
electrified  auilienees  by  his  eloquence.  But  time  had  turned  many  fur- 
rows on  hLs  brow:  The  fire  of  early  years  was  dying  out.  He  had  held 
many  places  of  honor  and  trust,  hut  had  not  reacheil  the  goal  to  the  at- 
tainment of  wliich  he  had  directed  all  his  energies  —  the  Presidency. 
Never  again  could  there  lie  a  flaming  op  of  the  old-time  enthusiasm  upon 
any  theme.  The  address  which  lie  had  prepareil  was  not  upon  a  sul^ject 
calculated  to  win  the  applause  of  h'm  lieareiu  No  thrilling  words  fell 
from  his  lips.  In  that  evening  hour  the  illusions  of  many  years  were 
fading  away  from  the  eyes  of  the  man  wdio  hail  taken  the  journey  from 
Illinois  to  I^xingt*m. 

But  a  keener  dieapijointment  was  to  come.  Henry  Clay  had  been 
born  in  poverty,  ha<l  made  his  way  against  jplverse  circumstances  to  an 
exalted  position.  From  his  lirst  entrance  into  public  life  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  receive  adulation  and  homage.  Men  a])pnjached  him 
as  if  he  wem  a  superior  being;  sycophants  had  fawned  around  him. 
Through  many  yeai*s  he  had  maintained  a  dignified  jiublic  life.  He 
gave  a  courteous  reception* to  the  man  from  IlHnois,  who  had  been  mak- 
ing speeches  in  his  behalf  — courteous,  nothing  more.  Mr.  Clay  was 
]>olite,  affable,  agreeable  in  conversation,  but  cold,  distant,  patronizing 
in  manner.  His  was  not  a  hearty  grasp  of  the  hand,  lie  manifested 
no  great  pleasure  in  meeting  the  Illinois  lawyer  who,  without  hojx?  or 
expectation  of  reward,  had  labored  to  make  him  President.  Hundreds 
had  also  been  making  speeches,  and  it  is  possible  that  Mr.  Clay  may  not 
have  heard  that  a  man  by  the  name  of  Lincoln  was  stumping  Illinois  in 
his  behalf,  and  so  received  him  politely,  but  without  marked  cordialit^^ 
Beneath  tlie  oaks,  elms,  and  ashes  casting  their  shade  over  the  home 
of  the  great  statesman  at  Ash  hind.  Al>rabam  Lincoln  became  disen- 
chantecL(')  Whether  he  himself  was  acquainted  with  men  or  not, 
whether  they  had  labored  for  en*  against  liim,  whether  men  were  rieh  or 
]>Qor,  whether  occupying  humble  or  exalted  positions,  it  made  no  differ* 
ence  to  him;  to  all  there  w^as  the  hearty  grasp  of  his  hand.  It  was 
Abraham  Lincoln's  way,  but  not  Mr.  Clay's. 

The  Congressional  districts  in  Illinois  were  Democratic,  except  that 
in  which  Abratiarn  Lincoln  residtHl.  Tlie  DemcMjratic  party  nominated 
Rev.  Peter  Cartwright*  a  Methotlist  minister,  who  had  preached 
in  nearly  every  schoul  district,  and  who  wtis  known  to  everybody. 
The  Whig  pnrty  believed  ilr.  Lincoln  would  prove  to  be  more  popular 
than  the  minister.  lie  was  nominateil  and  elected.  Some  of  his 
friends,  knowing  that  he  ha*t  but  little  money,  contributed  $200  tow- 
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nigbt.    My  only  outing  has  been  75  cents  for  some  cider,  wliich  1  bought 
for  some  farm-hands/' 

He  saw  no  harm  in  the  drinking  of  cider.  lie  may  have  thought 
ittle  given  to  a  gang  of  men  whom  he  met  in  the  harvest-HeUl 
would  not  harm  them,  and  might  be  of  some  benefit  to  himself  on 
election-day* 

In  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives* Mr,  Lincoln  met  men  whose  names  are  inseparably  associated 
with  the  history  of  the  countrv :  Robert  C,  Winthroo,  of  Massa- 

1847.  '  "  '  I  - 

chusetts,  Speaker  of  the  House ;  John  Qiiincy  Adams,  ex*President 
of  the  United  States,  member  of  the  House ;  George  Ashmun,  from  the 
same  State ;  Caleb  B,  Smith,  of  Indiana  :  Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tennessee ; 
Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Howell  Cobb,  ami  Rtjbert  Toombs,  of  Georgia ; 
and  Barnwell  Rhett,  of  South  Carolina,  On  the  same  day  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  became  a  Senator  from  Illinois,  meeting  Daniel  Webster,  of 
Massachusetts;  John  P.  Hale,  of  Kew  Hampshire;  John  Adams  Dix, 
of  New  York  ;  Lewis  Cass,  of  Ohio;  Thomas  R.  Benton,  of  Missouri ; 
Simaa  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania ;  John  J.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky ; 
James  M.  Mason,  and  R,  ^L  T,  Hunter,  of  Virginia;  John  C.  Calhoun, 
of  South  Carolina;  and  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  all  of  whom 
were  to  appear  in  the  great  drama  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
to  take  the  leading  part. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  meeting  the  foremost  men  of  the  nation  as  their 
equal  in  making  laws  for  the  country.  He  mtroduced  a  resolution  call- 
ing upon  the  President  to  furnish  the  House  with  a  statement  of  facts 
relating  to  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  advocated  its  passage  in  a  very 
iMe  speech. 

While  member   of  Congress  he  was   greatly  exercised  at  seeing 

gs  of  slaves  in  chains  marched  away  from  the  slave -prison  to  be 
[d  in  Southern  markets.  He  looked  ujion  it  as  a  national  disgrace. 
Mr.  Gait,  member  from  New  York,  introduced  a  resolution  prohibiting 
the  slave-trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Mr,  Lincoln  was  in  favor 
not  only  of  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  district,  but  he  would  make 
free  all  children  born  after  January  1,  1850;  and  if  owners  of  slaves 
were  willing  to  part  with  them,  he  would  have  the  Government  pur* 
chase  their  freedom.  He  soon  discovered,  however,  that  the  members 
from  the  slave-holding  States  were  bitterly  opposed  to  any  such  bene- 
Uoent  measure.  They  would  not  listen  to  any  proposition  which  in  the 
mmotest  degree  would  interfere  with  the  institution. 

General  Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan,  was  the  candidate  of  the  Demo- 
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iratic  Party  for  President,  in  opposition  to  General  Ziiciuiry    Jiiyiur. 

the  candidate  of  the  Whigs.  The  partisans  of  Cass  unwisely 
^ 'is4"n^'  i^^^g^ifi^^l  li*s  military  services.     Mr.  Lincoln,  in  comraon  with 

many  other  members,  made  a  speech  upon  the  i>olitical  situation. 
in  which  General  Cass  was  held  up  to  ridicule,  especiallj^  in  regard  to 
extm  charges  upon  the  Treasury.     Mr.  Lincoln  said : 

''I  htkv^  iDimducecl  General  Ch68*6  accounts  here  chiefly  to  show  the  wonderful  pUy^ 
ical  capacilies  of  the  man.  They  show  that  lie  not  only  did  the  labor  of  several  men  at 
ffte  mnie  time,  but  he  often  did  it  m  Mveral  places  many  bund  ret!  miles  a  part  at  the  iame 
time.  And  na  to  eating,  loo,  his  capacities  are  shown  to  be  quite  as  wnnderfnl.  From 
October,  1&91,  to  Mny,  1822,  he  ale  ten  rations  a  day  in  Michigan,  ten  rntion?  a  day  here 
in  Wasbingtnn,  imd  nearly  $5  worth  a  day,  besides,  partly  on  the  road  between  the  two 
phiccs.  And  tlien  there  is  an  important  discovery  in  his  example — the  act  of  being  paid 
for  wliat  one  eats,  irisiead  of  tiavjng  to  pay  for  it,  Ilereafter.  if  any  nice  young  man  &hall 
owe  a  bill  wliich  he  cannot  pay  in  any  other  way,  be  can  just  board  it  out.  We  have  all 
beard  of  the  animal  standing  in  doubt  between  two  stacks  of  hay  and  sTarvitiir  to  death  ; 
the  like  of  Ibnt  would  never  happen  In  General  Cass.  Place  the  stacks  a  thousand  miles 
apart,  and  he  would  stand  stock-stin  nddway  between  them  and  eat  them  Mh  at  o««, 
uiid  the  green  grass  along  tlit;  line  would  be  apt  to  suffer  some,  too,  at  the  same  time.  By 
all  means,  make  him  Prtsidunt,  geiUk'men.  He  will  feed  you  bounteously,  if — if — Ibere 
is  any  left  after  he  shall  have  helped  himself  " 

Just  before  the  close  of  Mr,  Lincoln's  term  in  Congress  the  thought 
came  to  him  that  he  might  possihly  obtain  an  appointment  from  the 
President  as  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  which  would 
give  him  a  fair  salary.  He  applied  for  the  situation,  but  his  friend, 
Edwin  D.  Baker,  from  Illinois,  also  wanted  the  office.  Fortunately  for 
themselves  and  for  the  country  neither  of  them  received  the  appoint- 
ment, 

Mr.  Lincoln  visited  New  York  and  Boston.  He  gave  an  address 
at  Worcester,  ilass.,  which  was  much  liked  by  those  who  heard  it. 
He  journeyed  to  Niagara.  He  beheld  the  swirling  stream  above  the 
falls,  the  cataract,  and  the  fury  of  the  current  below.  A  Yankee 
thought  it  might  be  a  good  place  to  wash  sheep.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  j 
thinking  about  washing  sheep,  or  of  setting  Niagara  to  turning  milU 
wheels,  btit  wondered  where  all  the  water  came  from.  The  most  comj 
fortahle  route  home  was  by  steamboat  down  the  Ohio  River  and  uij 
the  Illinois.  The  water  was  low,  and  the  boat  grounded  on  a  bar.  Tli 
tiremen  stuffed  wood  under  the  boilers,  and  black  clouds  of  smoke  roll^ 
out  from  the  chimneys.  Looder  the  puffing  of  the  steam,  but  the  bt:| 
was  hard  and  fast  upon  the  siind»  ''Get  out  those  empty  barrels!'' 
order  of  the  captain.     The  crew  pitched  a  lot  of  empty  casks  into 
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river  and  fastened  ihem  with  ropes  under  the  bow  of  the  boat,  thus  lift- 
ing it  till  clear  of  the  obstruction.  A  thought  came  to  the  man  whti 
looked  down  upon  the  operation  from  the  fleck  of  the  steamer.  Quite 
hkely  he  recalled  the  days  when  hie  took  the  TidUnian  over  the  sanil- 
bars  of  the  Sangamon.  Why  not  get  up  a  contrivance — a  flexible  air- 
charaber,  to  be  attached  to  the  hull  of  the  boat  i  It  could  be  pumped 
full  of  air  whenever  the  vessel  grounded,  and  so  enafJe  it  to  glide  over. 
He  thought  abont  it  all  the  way  to  Springfield ;  set  Walter  Davis,  a 
carpenter,  to  work  making  a 
model,  which  he  sent  to  the 
Patent  Office,  and  received  a 
patent  for  his  invention  ;  but, 
hke  most  of  the  patents  issued, 
it  came  to  nothing. 

Zachary  Taylor,  who  won 
the  battle  of  Buena  Vista  in 
the  war  with  Mexico,  had  been 
elected  President,  During  the 
campaign  Mr.  Lincoln  made 
many  speeclies  favoring  his 
election,  and  as  a  reward  for 
what  be  had  done  could  have 
an  office.  He  started  for 
Washington  to  see  what  the 
President  would  give  him*  In 
the  early  morning  he  took 
his  seat  in  the  stage  at  Rams- 
dell's  taverm    There  was  only 

one  other  passenger,  a  Kentuckian,  who  took  a  plug  of  tobacco  from 
his  pocket,  bit  off  a  quid,  and  handed  it  to  the  silent  man  beside  him. 

*^No,  I  thank  you,  sir;  I  do  not  chew/* 

*•  Perhaps  you  will  take  a  cigar?''  and  the  Kentuckian  held  out 
a  case  well  filled  with  cigara. 

**  Much  obliged  to  you,  but  I  do  not  smoke." 

"  Well,  stranger,  seeing  you  don't  chew  or  smoke,  j>erhaps  you  will  take 
►  little  nice  French  brandy  V^  said  the  man,  taking  a  flask  from  his  pocket. 

'•You  are  very  Mud,  but  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  drinking,''  replietl 
Lincoln.  The  stage  reached  the  tavern  where  the  horses  were  changed, 
and  where  the  Kentuckian  was  to  stop.  He  did  not  quite  understand 
the  man  w^ho  had  declined  the  offered  courtesies. 
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'*  See  here,  stranger,"  he  said,  *^  I  think  you  ai^e  a  real  cleve 
1  wouldn't  oflFend  you  for  the  world  ;  but  allow  me  to  say  that  a  man 
who  does  not  chevv»  suioke,  or  drink,  who  has  no  vices  of  any  kind,  is 
not  likely  to  have  many  virtues/' 

ilr.  Lincoln  laughed  heartily  as  he  bade  him  good-bye. 

At  Terre  Haute  two  prominent  citizens  of  Indiana,  Thomas  11.  Nel- 
son and  Judge  Hammond,  took  seats  for  India nai>oI is.  It  was  earlv 
Tuorning,  the  sun  not  up.  They  saw  a  man  tislee]>.  lying  on  the  back 
seat  and  his  long  legs  stretched  across  the  vehicle. 

**  Hullo,  my  friend!  Say,  have  you  chartered  the  whole  of  this 
coach  V'  shouted  the  judge,  slapping  the  sleeper  on  the  shoulder. 

**  Beg  your  pardon,  gentlemen  ;  hut  I  thought  I  would  make  my&el 
as  comfortable  as  I  could/-  said  11  r.  Lincoln,  as  he  courteously  took  t 
front  seat. 

The  sun  rises,  and  the  two  passengers  see  that  their  fellow-travell 
is  a  tall  man  with  deep  set  eyes  and  thin  cheeks.  It  is  a  warm  morn- 
mg,  and  he  has  laid  aside  vest  and  cravat.  His  hat  is  of  palm -leaf, 
tipped  back  on  his  head.  He  must  he  a  queer  fellow,  and  they  will 
have  some  fun  with  him.  He  laughs  at  their  jokes,  anti  does  not  seem 
to  mind  it  when  they  make  Idm  the  butt  of  their  raillery.  At  night 
they  behold  a  comet  blazing  in  the  sky.  Ignorant  peo]>le  are  fearful  it 
is  going  to  destroy  the  world.  Judge  Hammond  and  Mr.  Nelson  are 
surprised  at  what  their  fellow -passenger  has  to  say  upon  astronomy 
He  seems  to  be  well  informed.  **  What  do  you  think  is  to  be  the  u 
shot  of  this  comet  business  f'  he  a^ks. 

**  I  differ  from  the  scientific  men  and  the  philosophers.  I  should  not 
be  surprised  if  the  w^orld  should  follow  the  plaguy  thing  off,*'  the  reply 
of  Jlr.  Nelson. 

The  man  without  any  vest  or  cravat  laughs  heartily,  but  does  n^ 
controvert  the  opinion.  Late  in  the  evening  the  stage  rolls  up  to 
Bmwning  s  Hotel,  in  Indianapolis,  and  Judge  Hammond  and  Mr.  Nel- 
son go  to  their  rooms  to  brush  the  dust  from  their  clothing.  They 
are  astonished  when  they  cume  down  and  see  Judge  McLean  and  half  a 
dozen  of  the  foremost  public  men  of  the  State  shaking  hands  with  the 
man  wearing  the  palmJcaf  hat. 

*'  Who  is  he  r  Nelson  asked  of  the  landlord, 

**  That  is  Abraham  Lincoln.'' 

Mortified  and  ashamed  of  their  joking  and  raillery,  they  sneak  out 
of  the  back  door  an<l  make  their  way  to  another  tavern.  They  do 
not  care  to  meet  him  after  what  has  taken  place. 
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Mr.  Lincoln  reached  Washington,  and  learned  that  the  President 
Avould  appoint  him  Governor  of  Oregon.  It  was  a  territory  far  away, 
with  but  few  inhabitants.  It  could  be  reached  only  after  a  tedious 
journey  across  the  plains  of  Nebraska,  over  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
the  sterile  Snake  River  region.  It  would  require  many  weeks  of  travel, 
and  when  there  he  would  be,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  world.  The  office 
was  respectfully  declined,  and  he  returned  to  Illinois,  to  again  "  ride  the 
circuit." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

BEGIXNlNTt  OF  THE  COXFLICT  UKTWEEN'  FREEDOM  AND  SLA  VERY- 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  was  forty  years  old.  It  cannot  be  said 
-^^  that  he  had  accom|ilisliefl  very  much  for  his  felhiwiiien.  Some- 
how we  cannot  lielp  thinking  of  iJoses,  who  was  in  the  desert  forty 
yeai^,  doing  nothing  beyond  tending  the  sheep  of  his  fatherin- 
hiw— not  knowing  that  he  was  biding  Go<rs  time,  (ireat  events 
must  take  place  before  the  man  who  had  *leelined  the  Governorship 
of  Oregon  could  do  the  work  which  divine  Providence  had  planned 
for  the  welfai'e  of  our  country  and  the  whole  human  race.  In  his 
Springfield  home  he  bade  good-bye  to  i>olttics  and  resumed  the  prae- 
tice  of  law. 

Tlie  war  with  Mexico  was  over,  and  California  had  become  a  part 
of  the  United  States.  While  Al>raham  Linci*ln  was  a  legislator  in  the 
Representatives'  Hall  in  Washington^  January,  1848,  James  W.  Marshall 
was  digging  a  mill-race  for  John  A,  Sutter  in  California. 

'*  I  wonder  what  tliat  yellow  stuff  is!''  said  Marshall,  as  he  threw  up 
a  shovelful  of  earth, 

*'  I  guess  it  is  brass,"  said  one  of  the  workmen. 

^' rU  see  what  vinegar  will  do  to  it,"  said  Marshall.  He  put  the 
yellow  particles  into  vinegar,  but  they  did  not  change. 

*' I  am  going  to  San  Francisco,  and  will  see  what  they  say  about  it 
there,''  said  Mr.  Bennett,  who  %vent  to  that  town  and  showed  it  to  Isaac 
Humphrey,  who  had  worked  in  a  gold-mine  in  Georgia. 

"'It  is  gold/Vsaid  Hnniphrey. 

The  news  spread.  There  was  a  rush  of  jM3ople  to  tiie  Atnerican  River, 
where  the  gol<l  had  Ix-en  found.  In  June  and  July,  ISVJ,  gold-dust  val- 
ued at  i^25U,oou  wiLS  received  at  San  Francisco,  then  tjnly  a  little  collec- 
tion of  houst>s.  Lieutenant  Reale,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  was  in 
California,  and  was  sent  to  Washingt.<»n  with  despatches.  He  made  his 
way  down  the  coast  to  Monterey,  crossed  ^[exico,  and  in  September 
cached  Washington.    "'  Kicb  Gold-mines  Uiscovered  in  California!''  was 
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tbe  announcement  in  the  Baltiraore  ^*Sun,^'  September  20th,  The  news 
spread  far  and  wide ;  it  was  flying  all  over  the  country.  Miners  were 
making  fortunes— hundreds  of  dollars  a  day.  From  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  all  the  Atlantic  ports  vessels  were  sailhig  for  Califor- 
nia. By  February,  1850,  ninety  had  sailed,  carrying  8,0U0  men.  Seventy 
other  ships  were  getting  ready.  The  men  of  the  Western  States  flocked 
to  St.  Louis,  went  up  the  Missouri  to  tbe  moutli  of  the  Platte  River,  and 
started  from  there  in  caravans  across  the  plains,  with  oxen  and  horses, 
drawing  white  canvas-topped  wagons.  Over  the  plains,  across  the  wide 
reaches  of  sage  lands  where  there  was  little  water,  over  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains  streamed  a  long  line  of  weary,  poverty-stricken  men, 
hungry  for  gold,  more  hungry  for  food.  Into  the  Golden  Gate  sailed 
the  white-winged  ships.  Before  the  year  closed  more  than  400  vessels 
were  riding  at  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  San  Fmncisco;  and  that  jilace, 
which  was  only  a  village  when  the  first  yellow^  gold^lust  was  thrown 
to  the  surface,  was  a  city  with  20.000  people— a  jostling,  hurrying  crowd, 
having  only  one  object  in  view  :  to  get  gold. 

lYe  are  not  to  forget  that  the  slave-holders  of  the  South  had  brought 
about  the  annexation  of  Texas  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  area 
of  slavery  and  perpetuating  their  power  in  political  affairs,  that  they 
might  control  the  Government.  The  annexation  resulted  in  a  war  with 
Mexico.  That  republic  had  been  forced  to  snrrender  California  and  a 
vast  extent  of  country  Ijetiveen  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Pacific  coast, 
which  the  slave-holders  confidently  expected  would  l^ecouie  Slave  States. 
Uenry  A.  Wise^  of  Virginia,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  further  on,  said  in  a 
speech:  ''Slavery  should  spread  itself,  and  liave  no  limit  except  the  South- 
ern Ocean."  Very  unexpectedly  to  him  and  all  the  slavedjoldei's,  the  peo~ 
pie  of  the  gold  region  declared  thei'c  should  be  no  slavery  in  California. 

Twenty  years  had  gone  by  since  the  imprisonment  of  the  young  print- 
er in  Baltimore  for  saying  the  slave-trade  was  piracy;  twenty  years 
since  a  ttat-lKmtraan  in  New  Orleans  liatl  sworn  a  solemn  oath  that  if 
he  ever  got  a  chance  to  hit  the  institution  he  would  hit  it  hard.  During 
j,Jthe  years  a  great  change  had  taken  place  in  public  sentiment  throughout 
"the  Northern  States  regarding  slavery.  Men  were  beginning  to  see 
that  it  was  an  aggressive  political  force;  that  it  was  wicked  and  cruel, 
and  threatened  to  subvert  the  liberties  of  the  people.  Several  men  who 
mainly  had  acted  with  the  Democratic  Party,  but  who  were  op]x>sed  to 
the  furtlier  extension  of  slavery,  met  at  Bnfi'alo,  N,Y.,and  organized  the 
Free-soil  Party.  *'!No  more  Slave  States!  No  more  Slave  Territory!*' 
their  motto. 


'fflien  the  slave-holders  heard  that  the  miners  of  California  intended 
to  make  it  a  Free  State  they  sent  Senator  Gwyn,  of  Mississippi,  to  the 
Pacific  coast  to  do  what  he  could  towards  making  it  a  Slave  State ;  hat 
his  efforts  were  vain.  The  slave-holders,  chagrined  at  the  upsetting 
of  their  plans^  determined  to  oppose  its  admission  to  the  Union.  To 
imderetand  what  followed  we  must  remember  that  in  1820,  when 
Missouri  was  admitteil  to  the  Union,  it  was  agreed  that  all  the  terri- 
tory north  of  3t>°  30',  which  formed  the  southern  boundary  of  that 
State,  should  be  free.  Mexico,  before  the  ceding  of  California  to  the 
United  States,  had  abohshed  servitude;  so  when  California,  New  Mexi- 
co, and  Utah  were  joined  to  the  United  States,  those  sections  were  free 
from  slavery,  Henry  Clay  had  been  instrumental  in  accomplishing  the 
Compromise  of  1820,  and  in  his  declining  years,  seeing  the  trouble 
brewing  between  the  Free  and  Slave  States,  l>ent  all  bis  waning  energies 
to  bring  about  another  Compromise,  which  he  hoped  would  forever  settle 
the  question,  Daniel  Webster,  in  Massachusetts,  having  a  great  love  for 
the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  was  ready  to  do  what  he  could  to  secure 
peace  and  harmony.  The  agreement  made  was  one-sided.  The  slave- 
holders were  to  consent  that  California  should  be  admitted  as  a  Free 
State.  To  j>ay  them  for  the  concession  Utah  and  New  Mexico  wei^  to 
be  organized  as  territories,  without  any  stipulation  whether  they  should 
or  should  not  permit  the  holding  of  slaves.  Texas  was  to  receive 
SlO,000,(in^>  for  TOJUIO  square  miles  belonging  to  that  State  north  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  Line,  and  slavery  was  to  be  extended  over  it*  No 
more  slaves  were  to  be  sold  in  the  District  of  Columliia,  but  fugitives  es- 
caping from  a  Slove  to  a  Free  State  were  to  be  returned  to  their  mas- 
ters. Insulting  and  degrading  to  the  people  of  the  Free  States  were  the 
provisions  of  the  law  I'egarding  fugitive  slaves. 

Such  was  the  Compromise  which,  it  was  declared,  would  forever  put 
an  end  to  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question. 

"There  shall  be  no  more  agitation.  These  measures  are  a  finality, 
and  we  will  have  peace,"  said  Daniel  Webster.{') 

'*  In  taking  leave  of  this  subject,"  said  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  '*  I  wish 
to  state  that  I  have  determined  never  to  make  another  speech  ui>on  the 
slavery  question.  So  long  as  our  opponents  do  not  agitate  for  repeal  or 
modification,  why  should  we  agitate  for  any  purpose.  This  Compromise 
is  a  final  settlement/' (*) 

They  did  not  comprehend  the  aggressive  chamcter  of  slavery.  The 
Compromise  became  a  hiw,  and  California  was  admitted  to  the  Union, 

During  these  days  Abraham  Lincoln  was  reading  Shakespeare  and 
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the  poetry  of  Robert  Burns.  When  work  for  the  day  was  done  he  was 
accustomed  to  tip  himself  back  in  his  office  chair,  put  his  feet  on  the 
table,  and  I'ea*!  aloud.    ''  I  can  understand  it  better/'  he  said. 

A  poem,  entitled  ^'The  Last  Leaf,--  written  by  Oliver  Wendell  Ilolraes, 
\  gave  him  great  pleasure.     He  often  recited  it  to  his  friends.     His  lips 
were  tremulous  at  times  as  he  repeated  the  lines : 

'The  mossy  nuirbles  rest 
On  the  lips  that  he  lias  preat 

In  tlieir  bloom  ; 
And  the  numo  he  loved  lo  heiir 
H«s  bucQ  atried  for  many  a  year 

On  the  ton3b."(") 

'*  For  pure  pathos,*'  he  said,  in  after-years, "  there  is,  in  ii\v  judgment, 
nothing  finer  in  the  English  language/' 

Without  doubt  the  hnes  awakened  tender  and  holy  memories  of  Ann 
Rutledge. 

Mr.  Lincoln  ^vas  giving  little  attention  to  political  affairs.  His  one 
term  in  Congress  seems  to  have  satisfied  for  the  time  all  desire  for  po- 
litical distinction.  He  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  men  prominent  in 
public  affairs,  and  taken  the  measure  of  their  abilities.  He  had  dis- 
covered that  with  most  of  them  politics  was  not  devotion  to  principles, 
but  the  advancement  of  selJish  interests. 

We  have  seen  Mr,  Lincoln  assuming  the  joint  indebtedness  of  Berry 
&  Lincoln,  store 'keepers  of  New  Salem.  During  the  years  that  had 
passed  since  the  death  of  Berry  and  the  failure  of  the  firm  he  had  strug- 
gled under  the  burden,  but  the  time  came  when  the  last  cent  of  princi- 
pal and  interest  was  paid.  It  was  a  happy  day  when  he  left  the  Globe 
Tavern  and  began  house-keeping  in  his  own  home,  where  he  could  dis- 
pense liberal  hospitality  to  his  friends.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  them  to  sit 
at  a  table  liountifuUy  supplied  by  Mrs.  Lincoln.  There  was  little  for- 
mality in  his  intercourse  with  his  guests.  The  repast  was  ever  made 
enjoyable  by  Hashes  of  wit,  humor,  and  story-telling  on  the  part  of  the 
host.  ^Vhen  the  meal  was  finished,  and  the  company  assembled  in  the 
nx>m  set  apart  for  the  library,  the  grave  topics  of  the  day  were  dis- 
cussed. Although  Mr.  Lincoln  was  personally  out  of  politics^  he  was 
not  indifferent  to  the  great  political  cjuestions  of  the  hour;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  was  keenly  alive  to  them.  He  was  a  Whig  from  principle,  but 
he  took  little  interest  in  the  campaign  between  General  Scott, 
the  Whig  candidate  for  President,  and  Frankhn  Pierce,  the 
Democratic  candidate.     It  seems  probable  that  he  saw  from  the  outset 
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interests.  We  may  believe  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  coiTimon  with  Daniel  Weli- 
ster,  saw  that  after  the  election  the  Whig  Party  would  live  only  in 
history ;  that  new  political  comhinations  must  be  made.  lie  knew  the 
Compromise  of  IHTiO  luul  settle<l  notliing.  The  law  which  compelled  the 
return  of  fugitive  slave-s  to  their  masters  was  hateful,  unrighteous,  and 
contrary  to  human  instincts,  lie  knew  that  sooner  or  later  vital  ques- 
tions would  come  up  for  consideration,  but  he  little  thought  he  was  to 
he  a  leading  actor  in  the  historic  drama  of  the  future. 

''The  Compromise  of  185n,"  said  President  Pierce,  in  his  inaugural 
addres:^,  '*  has  given  repose  to  the  countrv.  That  repose  is  to  sulTer  no 
shock  during  my  oilicial  term  if  I  have  p*jwer  t(j  avert  it/*  Pres- 
ident Pierce^  quite  likely,  was  sincere  in  his  expression.  We  are 
not  to  conclude  he  was  cognizant  of  the  plans  of  tlie  slave  -  holders ; 
but  he  was  a  partisan,  ami  reatly  to  tlo  the  bidding  of  tliose  who  had 
elevated  him  to  power. 

Stephen  A.  Diaiglas,  Senator,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories, reported  a  bill  which  gave  authority  to  the  people  in  I  lie  Terri- 
tory of  Nebraska  to  say  whetlier  they  would  or  wouhl  not  have  slavery. 
It  was  north  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  line.  Senator  Dixon,  of  Ken- 
tucky, in  order  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  the  slave-holders,  offered  an 
amemlment  to  i*epeal  the  act  of  1S2(*  which  prohibitetl  slavery  north 
of  that  line.  David  R.  Atchison,  of  Missouri,  advocating  the  amend- 
ment,  said :  **  I  atn  entirely  drn^jted  to  the  interests  of  the  South,  and  I 
would  sacrifice  everything  but  uiy  hope  of  heaven  to  advance  her  wcl- 
faiH?."  He  wanted  very  umch  to  be  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ter- 
ritories, that  he  might  carry  out  his  plans  for  uuiking  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska Slave  States,  [le  was  Pi'esident  pm  i^^m,  of  the  Senate,  and  asked 
Douglfis  to  change  places  with  him.  So  earnest  was  he  that  he  would 
willingly  step  down  from  the  higher  position.  **  I  do  not  care  to 
make  such  a  change,  but  I  intend  to  introduce  a  measure  whicli  will 
repeal  the  Conii*romise  of  ts*2n/'  said  Douglas.  ^*  I  have  become  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  it  is  my  duty,  as  a  fair-minded  man,  to  co-opertite 
with  you  for  its  rt*peal.  It  is  <lue  the  South;  it  is  due  t<j  the  Consti- 
tution. The  repeal,  if  vve  can  elTect  it,  will  [n-odnce  much  stir  and 
commotion  in  the  Free  States  for  a  season,  I  shall  be  assailed  by 
demagogues  and  fanatics  without  stint  or  moderation.  Every  oppro- 
brious epithet  will  be  ap|)lied  to  nu\  I  jirobably  shall  be  hung  in 
effigy  in  many  places.  It  is  more  than  iH'<jhable  that  I  may  become 
permanently  odi«ms  among  those  whose  fricntlship  1  have  iiithei'to  pos- 
sessed.    The    proceeding   may  end    my  political    career.     But,  acting 
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under  the  sense  of  duty  which  animates  me,  1  am  prepared  to  make  the 
saiTifice. and  1  will  do  it/'(*) 

Having  been  assured  that  Doughis  would  do  what  Senators  from 
the  Slave  States  wantetl  done,  Atchison  was  quite  willing  to  remain 
President  of  the  Senate. 

On  Sunday  morning,  January  22d,  Senator  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  and 
Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  were  ringing  the  bell  at  the  White  House, 
President  Pierce  did  not  attend  to  public  business  on  Sunday ;  he  did 


SIR.    LIMOLM  fl   UuMb:. 
[KruHi  a  pliDLuisnipU  l»kea  by  the  iiuilior  tn  1»90  ] 

not  wish  tt>  have  |)eoi>le  call  upon  hiiu  on  that  day;  but  the  two  Se 
tors  had  an  iiupurtant  matter  in  liaud :  th«^  Nebraska  Bill,  which  Dcmg- 
las  proposed  to  lay  before  the  Senate,  and  which,  if  passed,  wouki 
rei>eal  the  Couiprondse  tif  1820.  The  I*resident  was  ready  to 
listen  to  their  plea.  '*Yes,  I  will  do  all  that  I  can  to  secure  its  pas- 
sage," his  welcome  words. 

The  sun  went  dinvn  on  ilay  8,  ISfi-i,  with  cannon  thiindenng  upon 
Capitol  II ill  in  Washington,  ech^brating  the  passage  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebruskii  Bill,  carried  through  Congress  by  Dougkis,  Pierce,  Davis,  and 
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tlie  slave-holders,  ofjening  to  slavery  a  region  of  country  larger  than 
the  original  thirteen  Stales  of  the  Union, 

Just  what  motives  animated  Douglas  to  violate  his  pledges  ruvi-r 
will  be  known.  Not  many  people  tlu>u<^bt  him  to  liavi*  been  sincere  in 
his  tleclarations,  but  believed  he  wixs  inttuenceil  by  an  ru-dent  desire  tr* 
lie  President,  and  attempted  to  secure  the  prize  by  dicing  what  the 
slave-holders  wanted  done.  He  saw  nothing  inmiond  or  wrong  in  hold- 
ing slaves.  Many  other  men  in  the  Northern  States  did  not  regard 
slavery  as  unchristian  or  sinful.  It  might  or  it  miglit  not  be  benelicial 
to  a  comnumity.  If  the  people  of  a  Territory  wanted  slavery  as  one  of 
their  institutions,  Douglas  was  willing  they  sliotdd  have  it. 

In  their  estimate  of  the  morality  of  the  act  which  violated  a  solemn 
compact  in  onJer  to  secure  the  extension  of  shivery,  Donglas,  Davis,  and 
Pierce  did  not  stop  to  consider  that  lor  national  wrong  (hjing  there  had 
been  no  abrogjition  of  the  eternal  law  :  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tootli  tor  a 
tooth.  It  did  not  occur  tr>  them  that  divine  Providence  might  have 
jBome  part  to  enact  in  carrying  out  the  plan.  The  booming  of  the 
mnon  on  Capitol  Hill  was  beard  in  every  city  and  town  throughout 
the  Ni>rthern  States.  It  was  seen  that  the  fii-st  movement  of  tlie  slave- 
holders woulil  l>e  to  gain  possession  of  Kansas,  and  there  w.as  therefore 
a  determination  to  secure  that  Territory  to  freedom.  The  Free  State 
men  contemplated  the  establishing  of  towns,  schtxjls,  colleges,  churches, 
happy  homes  of  free  men  and  women,  who  should  en jny  tln^ir  civil  and 
[Xjliticiil  rights  under  a  Constitution  guar- 
anteeing freedom.  The  Slave  Paily  deter- 
mined to  doom  the  beautiful  region  to 
the  barlmrism  of  slavery.  The  struggle 
began,  the  slave  holders  of  Missouri  taking 
|K)ssession  of  the  lands  nearest  the  terri- 
torial line  in  advance  of  any  settlers  from 
the  Free  States.  A  society  was  formed  in 
Massachusetts  to  aid  emigrants.  It  wus 
a  natirmal  society,  and  Aliraharn  Lincoln 
was  one  of  the  Executive  ( 'ommittee;  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  actively 
engaged  in  promoting  the  settlement  of 
the  Territory.  The  fii^st  party  of  settlers 
from  MassiichuseLts  reached  Kansas,  and 

laid  out  the  town  of  Lawrence,  naming  it  in  honor    of  Mr.  Amos  A. 
Lawrence,  the  presitlent  of  the  society.      The  poet  Whittier  wrote  a 
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song  which  the  emigrants  sang  as  they  rolled  onward  to  their  future 

homes : 

*•  We  cross  llie  prairies,  as  of  old 
Tlie  Pilgrims  crossed  the  sea, 
To  make  the  West,  as  they  the  East, 
The  homestead  of  the  free. 

*'  We  go  to  rear  a  wall  of  men 
On  Freedom's  Southern  line, 
And  plant  beside  the  cotton-tree 
The  rugged  Northern  pine. 

' '  We  go  to  plant  her  common-schools 
On  distant  prairie  swells, 
And  give  the  Sabbath  of  the  wilds 
The  music  of  her  bells." 

When  the  time  came  to  hold  the  first  election,  several  thousand 
ruffians  from  Missouri,  under  the  lead  of  Senator  Atchison,  armed  with 
rifles,  invaded  the  Territory,  and  elected  officers  favorable  to  slavery. 
A  newspaper  m  Leavenworth  announced  the  result  with  triumphant 
lines : 

"ALL  HAIL!     PRO -SLAVERY   PARTY  VICTORIOUS  I     COME  ON.  SOUTH- 
ERN  MEN!    BRING  YOUR   SLAVES!    ABOLITIONISM  REBUKED!" 

The  Pro-slavery  Party  seized  William  Phillips,  a  Free  State  settler, 
shaved  his  head,  stripped  off  his  clothes,  daubed  him  with  tar,  ripped 
open  a  bed  and  rolled  him  in  the  feathers,  rode  him  on  a  rail,  and  sold 
him  at  a  mock  auction.  They  put  Rev.  Mr.  Butler  on  a  raft  and  set 
him  adrift  on  the  Missouri  River.  The  Legislature  elected  by  the  Mis- 
sourians  voted  that  the  laws  of  their  State  should  be  the  laws  of  Kansas. 
An  act  was  passed  prohibiting  the  printing  of  anything  against  slavery. 
Any  one  found  with  a  book  or  newspaj)er  containing  an  article  against 
slavery  was  to  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  two  years,  and  wear  a  chain 
and  ball  attached  to  his  ankle.  The  Governor,  Wilson  Shannon,  ap- 
l)ointed  by  President  Pierce,  was  using  his  power  to  make  it  a  Slave 
State.  lie  ordered  the  militia  to  aid  the  marshal  in  driving  out  the  Free 
State  settlers.  Rifles  and  revolvers  were  purchased  for  those  who  fa- 
vored freedom.  The  Missourians  kept  a  sharp  watch  on  the  steam- 
boats going  up  the  Missouri,  and  they  were  sent  by  team  through 
Iowa.  A  pro -slavery  grand -jury  indicted  two  newspai>ers  for  print- 
ing articles  against  slavery.     A  deputy  marshal  of  the  United  States, 


with  800  men  and  IVmr  eaiin*)!!,  entere*!  Lawivnre,  ilestroveil  the  print- 
ing-presses, set  Mr  Eliiridgo's  hut**l  on  tire,  and  pilkiged  tlje  houses  of 
the  citi^ns.  Some  of  the  Free  State  oien,  Imrning  for  rev^enge,  killed 
five  of  the  ruffians.     The  MissourianSj  under  Captain  Pate,  seized  a  son 
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uf  Joljn  BrowTi,  murclieil  luni  raj^idly  across  the  ]>raino  in  a  burning 
sun,  arul  tivaleil  Jiini  with  such  in  humanity  that  he  heeame  insane. 
ISrown,  with  tw^enty-seven  nien»  came  upon  the  Missourians,  took  twenty- 
two  of  theni  prisoners,  and  captureil  tlieir  horses  and  supi»h'es.  Another 
company  of  rulHans  hacked  another  of  Hmwn's  sons  to  pieces  with  their 
knives,  thi-ew  his  mangled  bwly  across  a  hoi-se^  took  it  to  his  own  do^jr, 
ami  tumbled  it  to  the  ground  at  the  feet  of  fits  young  wife. 

Civil  war  had  begun,  Mctj  were  shot  by  lurking  assassins:  houses 
were  deserted;  the  smoke  of  burning  dwellings  darkened  the  sky; 
women  and  childi'en  were  tteeing  from  their  homes  to  escajK?  from 
the  inhuman  wretches  who  were  desolating  the  land  that  they  might 
secure  it  forever  to  slaver3%  It  seems  pnjlKible  tliat  Douglas,  when  he 
said  he  doubtless  wnuUl  be  burned  in  effigy,  did  not  look  forward  lo 
any  sucli  outbreak  as  that  which  suddenly  tlamed  up  on  the  plains  of 
Kansas,  He  saw  otdy  the  bauble  of  tlie  Presidency  of  the  nation — not 
murdered  men.  On  the  day  of  his  arrival  in  ('hicago,  after  tlie  adjourn- 
ment of  ( 'ongress,  many  of  the  flags  flying  above  the  vessels  in  the  har- 
bor were  dis]>layed  at  hrilf-mast,  and  at  sunset  the  church-bells  tolled  as 
at  a  funeral  service.     The  feeling  against  him  was  deep  and  intense. 

Men  who  had  been  his  friends  did 
not  call  n]>on  him.  But  he  put  a  liold 
face  npou  the  matter,  and  began 
an  addn^ss  vintlicating  his  coui*se. 
No  cheer  welcomed  him  as  he 
mounted  the  platform.  For  a  while 
the  i^eople  listeniMl  in  sullen  silence. 
and  then  asked  questions  which 
made  him  angry.  lie  shook  his 
fists  in  their  faces,  ami  the  noise  be- 
came so  great  that  he  could  not 
finish  his  speech.  He  visitetl  his 
iM  home  in  Springfield. 

A  gn^at  crowd  filled  tlie  Hall  of 
Representatives  in  the  Stato-honse. 
Abndiam  Lincoln  was  present,  a 
silent  listener  to  what  Uouglas  had 
to  ofTer.  For  six  years  lie  had  taken 
no  part  in  political  affairs*  Imt  tlir- 
violation  of  a  sacred  compact  by, 
jouK  BuuwK.  Don":las  and  President  Pierce  in  the 
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iiiterost  of  the  slave-holders  had  aroused  his  righteous  indignation.     He 
informed  his  friends  that  he  should  make  a  speech  in  reply. 

Every  seat,  every  incli  of  space  i^s  i>ceupied,  when  Al)rali;nn  IJiicoln 
rises  to  speak.    People  are  curious  to  hear  what  lie  will  say,  for  DnngUus 

is  one  of  the  able  men  of  the  country.     He  has  practised  hiw, 
isW*  ^^*^'^  eiectetl  judge  ami  Senator.     He  luis  shown  hinis<^lf  strong 

enougii  tc^  secure  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  (Vmipromise,  and  his 
friends  have  named  him  '^The  Little  Giant/*  He  has  res]>eet  for  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  because,  like  liimself,  he  lias  fought  witli  iidversity  and 
won  success.  He  knows  Linciiln  is  an  aftle  lawyer,  that  he  lias  heen 
member  of  C'ongress;  lait  his  measure  of  success  has  been  snuiU  in  com- 
parison with  his  own.  Possibly  Douglas  feels  a  senst^  of  supt?rioi-ity  us 
he  takes  a  se^it  in  the  hall  to  hear  Lincoln's  argument.  He  hus  encoun* 
tered  in  debate  Charles  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts;  William  IL  Seward,  of 
New  York ;  Thomas  H.  Benton,  of  Missouri.  He  is  fresh  from  tlie  arena, 
where  he  has  won  a  great  victory.  He  has  listene<l  to  all  the  arguments 
that  the  cliampions  of  freeilom  could  nuirslial  in  oppositiim  to  the  re- 
peal* Tlie  literature  of  the  question  is  at  his  tongue's  end.  Liuctiln  luis 
heard  none  of  the  speeches.  He  may  have  read  ]x*rtions  of  the  argu- 
ments of  SenatoiN  and  tnemhers  of  Congtvss,  but  has  bt^n  attending 
to  his  own  atfaii*s  through  the  months.  He  has  only  a  night  to  put  his 
thoughts  in  order.  After  a  cheerful  welcome  a  hush  falls  upon  the 
great  audience.  He  has  only  a  scrap  of  paper  before  him.  His  friends 
and  DonghiS  are  amazed  at  his  marvellotjs  pmsentation  of  facts,  and 
his  statement  of  political  princijiles  enforced  with  thrilJing  elcKpience. 
Douglas  rises  to  interrupt  him,  but  is  courteously  waved  to  his  seat. 
Memory  recalls  th<*  scene  in  the  stave -market  in  New  Orleans,  and  he 
vividly  pictures  it.  Douglas  would  reproduce  such  scenes  all  over  the 
fair  domain  once  consecrated  to  freedom.  Rut  the  Territory  is  doomed 
to  slavery  by  what  has  been  done  if  the  Missourians  succeed  in  driving 
out  the  settlers  from  the  Free  States.  These  burning  w^ords  fall  froui 
Lincoln's  lips: 


*  Tliis  dt^ckred  imIiJIereuco — but  I  muat  tliiuk  covtri  zenl — for  Uil^  spreuti  of  slavery  I 
but  bale.  I  liato  it  because  of  the  moustrniiH  io justice  of  siaverj'  itself.  I  Imte  it 
auae  it  deprives  our  republican  example  of  its  just  Influence  in  tbe  world ;  enables  the 
eaemiea  of  free  iuslitutlons  to  launt  us  ns  bypocrites;  causii!S  the  real  friends  i»f  freedom 
\o  doubt  our  sincerity  ;  is  at  war  with  Ihe  vital  principles  of  civic  liberty;  contrary  to 
Ihe  Declaration  of  Independence  ;  and  maiulaiiiH  ilmt  Oierc  *'*  no  rlgbt  principle  of  action 
but  selMuteresl.  ...  If  the  negro  la  a  man,  is  it  not  tli**  destruction  of  scirgovcrnTucnt 
to  say  ibttl  he  shall  not  i^avcrn  himself  ?  When  a  white  man  governs  himself,  ibiii  is 
scUgovcrnment;  but  when  be  governs  hiiuBeif  and  luiolher  man*  that  is  more  than  self- 
10 
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-it  is  despotism.     No  man  is  good  CDough  to  govern  another  man  without! 
^ddieKfl  consent.  .  .  .  Slavery  U  founded  on  the  selfishness  of  man's  nature  :  oppoai*! 
Uoo  to  it  id  bis  lore  of  justice.    These  pritieiples  are  in  eternal  antagonism.  .  .  «  I  object 
lo  Uie  Nebfsstca  Bill,  because  it  ass\tmes  there  can  be  moral  right  in  the  euBlaving  of  one  ' 
nan  by  another  .  .  .  Little  by  little,  hut  as  steadily  as  man's  march  to  the  grave,  we 
luire  been  giving  up  the  old  for  the  new  fuith.     Nearly  eighty  years  ngu  we  began  by 
declaring  that  all  men  are  created  equal  ;  but  now  we  have  come  to  the  other  declara- 
ItOQ  :  that  for  some  men  to  enslave  others  is  a  sacred  right  of  &elf  government.     These | 
priDcjples  cannot  stand  together-  they  are  as  opposite  as  Ood  and  Mammou/' 

The  building  shook  with  the  stamping  of  feet,     Cheeis  rent   tbe^ 
air;    women    waved   their   handkerchiefs,       Douglas   wa^  confounded- 
Through  the  long  debate  in  Congress  the  falsity  of  his  position  never 


RKPn  F»K N T  \  T I V  lis    i  U  A  M  llEli- 
jTUe  b»U  m  vrhirti  LitiCtitii  mwit*  h\»  tlret  speech  iu  oppofltliab  U»  l>oui^lii&l 

l»ad  l)een  scj  clearly  held  up  beforp  the  public.  Never  before  had  the 
immorality  of  the  Nebraska  measure  been  so  exposed.  Lincoln  had 
spoken  four  hours,  but  Douglas  was  so  stung  that  he  spoke  for  two 
hours  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  break  the  force  of  Lincoln^'s  argument 

Douglas  went  to  Peoria,  and  was  followed  by  Lincoln,     As  the  trees 
swaye^l  by  the  winds,  so  the  great  audience  there  was  move<l  by  th^ 
iUing  words  sjioken  in  behalf  of  freedom.    In  t!ie  debate  at  Washing- 
in>  Senator  had  given  utterance  to  such  fundamental  truths  as  fell 
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from  his  lips.  Douglas  had  intended  to  travel  through  the  State  and 
make  sjieeches  in  the  principal  towns  to  vindicate  his  course,  but  aban* 
doned  the  plan.  He  frankly  said  the  arguments  of  Lincoln  gave  him 
more  trouble  than  an}-  presente^l  in  Congress. 

If  Douglas  or  the  slave-holders  thought  there  would  be  no  discus- 
sion of  the  question  of  slavery,  or  that  the  people  of  the  Xorlh  would 
quietly  see  Kansas  given  ovei-  to  slavery,  they  greHtly  misunderstood 
the  temper  of  the  times.  The  fii^t  political  coiulemniition  of  the  act 
came  from  New  Hampshire,  the  President's  own  State.  For  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  with  the  exception  of  nne  year,  the  Democratic  Party  had 
controlled  that  State,  but  at  the  election,  ilarcli,  1854,  a  Governor,  the 
Legislatui*e,  and  members  of  Congress  were  elected  who  were  opposed 
to  the  Nebmska  Bill.  Other  Northern  States,  one  by  one,  elected  mem- 
bers who  were  opposed  to  the  further  extension  of  slavery;  so  the 
Democratic  Party,  instead  of  having  a  majority,  found  itself  in  a  mi- 
nority in  the  House  of  Representatives* 

Hlinofs  hud  always  been  a  Democratic  State.  The  election  in  No- 
vember, 1854,  was  for  mendjcrs  of  tlie  Legislature.  It  was  an  exciting 
campaign,  for  that  body  would  have  the  choosing  of  a  United  States 
Senator  to  succeed  Mr»  Shields,  Douglas  endeavored  to  make  the  peo- 
ple vote  once  niort*  for  the  rule  of  the  Democratic  Party,  but  had  the 
mortification  of  seeing  a  majority  elected  who  were  opposed  to  his 
course  in  Congress.  Some  were  Democrats,  otliers  Whigs  ;  but  all 
agreed  that  the  reiieal  of  the  Missouri  C^jmpromise  was  a  violation  of 
a  sacred  compact. 

The  friends  of  Abraham  Lincoln  ardentl)^  desired  his  election  as 
Senator.  It  was  due  him.  No  one  had  done  more  than  he  to  expose 
the  iniquity  of  the  course  pursued  b\^  Dtuiglas.  He  had  l>een  elected  a 
member  of  the  Legislature,  and  could  not  for  that  reason  be  a  candichite 
for  the  Senate,  on  aceouut  of  a  clause  in  the  Constitution  of  the  State ; 
lie  therefore  resigned  his  seat.  Unfortunately,  the  man  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed him  was  a  Democrat,  which  made  the  question  of  his  election  as 
JSenator  very  doubtful 

The  time  had  come  for  the  election  of  a  Senator ;  it  was  an  exciting 
day  in  the  Capitol  at  Springfiehl  Shields  was  the  Democratic  candi- 
date. The  Whig  members  of  the  Free-soil  Party  were  ready  to 
^ilbi'  vote  for  Lincoln,  but  the  Democratic  nteud>ers  would  not  vote 
^^  for  a  Whig.  Thej^  liked  Abraham  Lincoln  i>ersoually,  but  he  was 
^^HThig*  They  were  for  Lyman  Trumbull,  a  Democrat,  who  did  not 
Vagt^e  with  Douglas.    Without  their  votes  it  would  not  be  possible  to 


elect  a  Senator  opposeii  to  the  extension  of  slavery.  The  Democrats, 
seeing  that  they  couUl  not  elect  Shields,  were  reatly  to  vote  for  Gov- 
ernor Matheson.  Lincohi  feareil  they  would  succeed,  A  great  hour 
had  come  to  him— a  time  when  he  oould  show  that  per*sonal  fid  vantage 
is  nothing,  principle  everything.  If  be  continued  to  be  a  candidate 
ilatheson  would  be  elected,  and  Douglas  antl  slavery  triumphant.  He 
called  his  tnie  and  steadfast  friends  around  hiiru  **  Drop  my  name  and 
vote  for  Trumbull/'  be  said.  It  was  a  great  thing  to  ask.  Why  should 
the  Whigs  give  up  their  candidate  and  vote  for. a  Deniocnit^  Upm 
every  question,  other  tlian  that  of  Nebraska,  Trumbull  was  an  uncom- 
promising Democrat.  The  |>ersuasive  woiils  of  Abraham  Lincoln  pre- 
vailed!. With  tear-s  upon  their  cheeks  their  votes  were  cast  for  Trum- 
bull, and  he  was  elected.  The  prize  which  Lincoln  hoj>ed  to  win  had 
passed  beyond  his  grasp;  Ijut  when  he  walked  to  his  home  in  the  twi- 
light of  the  winter  evening,  with  saddened  heart  and  disappointed 
hoj>es,  he  was  greater  tlian  ever  before.  He  had  fought  a  battle  for 
principk*  and  won  the  victory.  Self  had  been  sacriticed,  but  Freedom 
had  triumphed. 

On  a  summer  night,  while  attending  the  Supreme  Court  in  Chicago, 
Mj'.  Lincoln  sat  uix>n  the  piazza  of  the  rc^sidence  of  ilr.  Norman  B.  Judd, 
overlooking  Lake  Michigan.  The  labors  of  the  day  were  over,  and  host, 
hostess,  guest,  and  friends  wei'e  enjoying  the  evening  hour.  Daylight 
was  fading  in  the  west,  while  in  the  east  rose  the  full  moon,  seemingly 
from  the  lake.  They  beheld  flocks  of  white-winged  gulls ;  vessels  were 
spreading  their  sails  to  the  evening  breeze.  The  waves  were  rippling 
upon  the  shore,  and  the  stai-s  shining  in  the  azure  depths  of  heaven, 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  greatly  stirred  by  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

'•In  that  mild,  pleasant  voice/*  writes  the  hostess,  '* attuned  to  har- 
mony with  liis  surroundings,  and  which  was  his  wont  when  his  soul  was 
stirrcil  by  iiught  that  was  lovely  or  beautiful,  Mr.  Lincoln  began  to  speak 
of  the  mystery  which  for  ages  enshrouded  and  shut  out  those  distant 
worlds  above  us  from  our  own  :  of  the  poetry  and  beauty  which  was  seen 
and  felt  by  seers  of  old  when  they  contemplated  Orion  and  A  returns  as 
they  wheeled,  seemingly,  around  the  earth  in  their  nightly  courses;  of  the 
discoveries  since  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  which  had  thrown  a 
flood  of  light  and  knowledge  on  what  before  was  incomprehensible  and 
mysterious:  of  the  wonderful  computations  of  scientists  wlio  had  meas- 
ui*ed  the  miles  of  seemingly  endless  space  which  separated  the  planets  in 
our  solar  system  fnmi  our  central  sun,  and  our  sun  from  other  suns 


which  were  now  iremminfr  tlie  heavens  above  us  with  theu' 
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beauty*  He  speculated  on  the  possibilities  of  knowledge  which  an  in- 
creased  power  of  the  lens  would  give  in  the  years  to  come ;  and  then 
the  wonderful  discoveries  of  late  centuries,  as  proving  that  l>eings  en- 
dowed witli  such  capacities  as  men  must  be  ininiortah  and  created  for 
some  high  and  noble  end  by  Ilini  who  had  spoken  those  numherletis 
worlds  into  existence,  and 
made  man  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels  that  he 
might  comprehend  the 
glories  and  wonders  of 
His  creation.  When  the 
night  air  became  too  chill- 
ing to  remain  longer  on 
the  piazza  we  went  into 
the  ])arlor,  and>  seated  on 
the  sofa,  his  long  limbs 
stretching  across  the  car- 
pet and  his  arras  folded 
behind  him,  Mr.  Lincoln 
went  on  to  speak  of  otiier 
discoveries,  and  also  of 
the  inventions  winch  lind 
Ijeen  made  during  the 
long  cycles  of  time  lying 
between  the  present  and 
those    early    days    when 

tiie  sons  of  Adam  began  to  make  use  of  material  things  about  them, 
and  invent  instruments  of  varit^us  kinds  in  l*rass  and  gold  and  sil- 
ver. He  gave  us  a  short  but  succinct  account  of  nil  the  inventions  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Old  Tt^stament,  from  tlie  time  when  Adam  walkeil  in 
the  Gaitlen  of  Eden  until  the  Bible  recui'd  ended,  *J00  n.v.  I  said,  *ilr. 
Lincoln,  I  did  not  knovr  you  were  sucli  a  Bil>le  student/  He  replieil, '  I 
taust  be  honest,  Mrs.  J  add,  and  tell  ynn  just  how  1  come  to  know  so 
Hiuch  about  these  early  inventions/  He  then  went  on  to  say  that,  dis* 
cussing  w^itli  some  friend  the  relative  age  of  the  discovery  and  use  of  the 
precious  metals,  he  went  to  the  Bible  to  satisfy  himself,  and  became  si> 
interested  in  his  researches  t!mt  lie  made  memoranda  of  the  different 
discoveries  and  inventions;  that  soon  after  he  was  invited  to  lecture 

L before  some  literary  society  {I  think  in  Bloomington):  that  the  interest 
he  had  felt  in  the  study  convinced  him  that  tlie  subject  would  interest 
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others,  and  he  therefore  prepared  and  delivered  his  lecture  on  the  *  Age 
of  Different  Inventions.'  'Of  course,'  he  added,  'I  could  not  after 
that  forget  the  order  or  time  of  such  discoveries  and  inventions.'  "(*) 


NOTES  TO    CHAPTER   IX. 

( ' )  Daniel  Webster's  speech  in  Congress,  March  5, 1850. 

( *)  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  "  Congressional  Globe,"  Appendix,  1851-52. 

(')  <<Tbe  Last  Leaf  was  first  published  1836.  The  volume  bad  a  limited  sale.  It 
seems  probable  that  Mr.  Lincoln  first  became  acquainted  with  it  through  the  '^LouisviUe 
Journal/'  the  editor  of  which,  being  himself  a  poet,  often  enriched  its  columns  with  choice 
]K)ems  from  other  writers.  Mr.  Lincoln  for  many  years  was  a  subscriber  to  that  paper. 
Mr.  Holmes  was  nearly  his  own  age,  both  having  been  born  in  1809. — Author. 

{*)  Archibald  Dixon  to  H.  S.  Foote,  in  "  Louisville  Democrat,''  October  3, 1858. 

(*)  Mrs.  Noiiuau  B.  Judd,  quoted  in  "  E very-day  Life  of  Lincoln,"  p.  208. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

KANBAS-KEBRASKA  STRLGOLE. 

PEOPLE  in  the  Northern  States  during  the  month  of  July,  1854, 
were  holding  meetings  to  form  a  new  j>o!iticiiI  party  which  should 
have  for  its  object  resistance  tu  the  aggressions  of  the  slave  ix>wer. 

Twenty-three  years  hail  passed  since  William  Lloyil  ( Jarrison  was 
pot  in  prison  for  saying  the  slave  traffic  was  piracy.    The  Abolitionists^ 
as  they  called  themselves,  projxised  to  bring  about  the  al>ohtion 
is'ri    ^^  slavery  by  conviQcing  the  people  that  it  was  morally  wrong — 
a  sin  against  Ct(x1  and  their  fellow-men.     They  denounced  the 
Constituticm  lxx*ause  it  rccognizeil  slaver>%  and  they  attvoeated  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Union  because  it  wtis  in  league  with  iniquity.     They 
saw  the  aggression  of  slavery,  but  were  op{K>seil  to  any  political  action 
to  restrict  it.     The  Free  Soil  Party  of  1848  was  former  I  more  to  avenge 
the  slight  put  upon  President  Van  Puren  by  the  slave  ]K>wer  in  not  re- 
nominating hiui  for  a  second  tenu  than  from  any  deep-seated  sentiiitent 
in  favor  of  freedom. 

The  passiige  of  tlie  Nebraska  Bili  lirunght  spontaneous  combastion— 
H  kindling  of  the  lires  of  freetiom  throughout  the  Northern  States^  result- 
ing in  the  formation  of  the  Republican  Party. 

At  Ostend,a  seaport  of  IJelgium.  James  liuclianan,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Minister  of  the  Tnited  States  to  England,  Pierre  Soulc,  of  New  Orleans, 
Minister  to  Spain,  and  Mr  Mason,  of  Virginia,  Minister  to  France, 
^^^54    ^^^  ^  conference  as  to  the  best  way  for  the  United  States  to 
gain  possession  of  Cuba.     The  slave-holders  wanted  to  obtain 
that  island  for  the  purpose  of  extemling  the  area  of  slavery  imd  strength- 
ening their  political  power.     TlK\y  sent  a  letter  to  President   Pierce 
suggesting  that  the  United  States  should  offer  Spain  ^12tMH*n,onu,  and  if 
Spain  would  not  sell,  the  United  States  ought  tu  take  the  island  by  force. 
The  thought  that  the  United  States  would  be  acting  the  part  of  a  high- 
way robber  did  not  deter  them  from  |*utti!ig  fortli  the  proposition.    r»ut 
President  Pierce  dtscovereil  that  S]min.  iMigland,  and  otiier  Euroj)ean 
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renderetl  gi-eat  service  to  the  slave-holders,  but  they  had  no  intention 


of 


rewarding  him  for  what  he  hud  done. 

Abraham  Lincoln  travelled  through  Illinois  milking  speeches  for  the 
Republican  Party,  L>ouglas  for  the  Democrats.  They  often  spoke  in  the 
same  town.  Very  graceful  tlie  tribute  whieli  Lincoln  paid  to  Douglas : 
*'  Twenty  years  ago  5In  Donii:las  und  I  lii^t  lHL»eame  acquainteth  We 
were  lx*th  young — he  a  trillc  younger  than  L  Even  tht-n  we  were  am- 
bitious— h  perhaps,  ijuite  sis  much  iis  lie.  With  nie  the  race  has  been  a 
failure — a  Hat  failure.  With  him  it  has  been  one  of  splendid  success, 
liis  name  fills  the  nation,  and  is  not  unknown  in  foreign  lantls.  I  afl'ect 
no  contempt  for  tlie  high  eminence  he  has  reached.  So  I'eached  that  the 
oppressed  of  my  spec*ies  might  huve  shared  with  nie  the  elevation,  I 
would  rather  stand  on  that  e.^minfmce  titan  wear  tlie  richest  crown  that 
ever  pressed  a  monarch's  brow/' 

Little  does  he  know,  as  he  uttei's  the  words,  of  the  elevation  towai^s 
which  divine  Providence  is  lcu<ling  him.  He  has  been  thinking  of  the 
millions  of  his  fellow-men  in  slavery*  He  never  has  forgotten  the  scene 
in  the  slave-market  in  Kew  Orleans.  lie  believes  that  somehow  Prov- 
idence is  to  bring  about  the  extinction  of  slavery.  lie  said  to  a  friend, 
**  Sometimes  when  I  am  speaking  I  feel  that  the  time  is  scion  coming 
when  the  sun  shall  shine  and  the  min  fall  on  no  man  who  shall  go  forth 
to  unrequited  toil.  .  .  ,  IIow  it  will  como  about,  when  it  will  come,  I 
cannot  tell ;  but  that  time  will  surely  come !''(') 

Mr.  Buclianan   was  elected.      His  inaugural  address  was  carefully 
written,  and  he  was  i^ady  to  take  his  seat.     We  do  not  know  who  in- 
formed Idm  that  the  vSn]>reme  Cooi*t,  the  higljest  judicial  tribunal 
^'j^^.y''  of  tlie  nation,  was  ju'eparcd  to  make  a  tlecision  in  a  cuse  atTeeting 
the  rights  of  slave-holders  under  the  Constitution;   Unt  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan thought  it  l>est  to  insert  another  sentence  in  liis  address.     It 
Was  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  the  decision  would  forever  settle  a 
Very  vexatious  quf*stion.     Two  days  passed,  and   Roger  B.  Taney,  of 
Maryland,  Chief-justice,  staitled  the  people  by  what  he  had  to  say  con- 
cerning two  slaves,     Dretl  Scott  and  his  wife  Harriet  were  owned  by 
I>n  Emeraon,  of  St.  Louis.     He  was  a  surgcini  in  the  army.     He  took 
them  to  Rock  Island,  in  b»wa,  Fort  Snelling,  Minnesota,  and  then  to  St. 
lx)uis.    Having  Ijeen  taken  voluntarily  by  him  into  a  Free  Territory,  the 
slaves  claimed  they  were  entitled  to  their  liberty  under  the  common 
law  of  the  country.     Of  the  nine  jiulges  composing  the  court,  five  were 
from  the  Slave  States.    Seven  of  tlie  judges  agreed  that  the  Constitution 
i-ecognized  slaves  as  pro|>erty  and  nntliing  mc*n*.     They  were  not  and 


yai^ 


Mr.  Douglases  theory  that  tiie  ]>eo]»le  of  ii  Territory  ulniir  U.ui  rhc  rtirlit 
to  Bay  whether  they  woiikl  or  woukl  nut  have  slavery. 

Only  two  of  the  juilge^-  Mr.  McLean,  t>f  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Turtis,  uf 
Massachusetts — dissented  from  this  opinion*  which  uiach^  slavery  instead 
of  freedom  the  basis  upon  which  the  nation  had  been  estabhshed.  If 
President  Buchanan  thought  this  decision  would  settle  a  vexatious  tjues- 
tion,  he  little  comprehended  the  spirit  of  the  people.  Nothing  can  be 
made  i>ennanent  that  is  not  established  in  right eousness.  No  people 
with  the  spirit  of  freedom  in  their  blood  will  ever  see  their  great  char- 
ter of  liberty  utterly  subverted.  The  Supreme  r*onvt»  instead  of  being 
[regarded  with  reverence,  became  an  object  of  contempt.  The  common- 
sense  of  the  people  led  them  to  say  the  judges  had  nnide  an  unwarranted 
decision  in  the  interests  of  slavery. 
The  struggle  for  the  possession  of  Kansas  was  going  «jn.  The  Fi^ee 
State  candidate  for  Congress  hail  a  majority  of  more  than  4uon  votes* 
The  covetetl  prize  was  slipping  away  fram  the  slave-holders,  who  de- 
termined to  revei*se  the  majority  by  stuffing  the  balhjt-boxes  with  fraud- 
ulent votes.  They  selected  »»00  names  from  an  ohl  Directory  of  the 
City  of  Cincinnati,  and  registO!*ed  them  iis  tlie  names  of  settlers  in  one 
of  the  counties. 

The  Free  State  settlers  elcctetl  a  higislaturc,  which  met  at  Topeka 
and  framed  a  constitution.  The  slave-holders  met  at  Lecompton  and 
adopted  a  constitution  recognixing  slavery.  Both  of  tliese  documents 
were  forwarded  to  Washington. 

We  have  seen  Abraham  Lincuin  in  1832  splitting  rails  on  the  bank 
I  of  the  Sangamon  when  informed  that  John  Calhoun  had  appointed  him 
surveyor  of  land.  A  i]uarter  of  a  century  had  gone  by,  anrl  John  Cal- 
lioun  was  surveyor  of  public  lands  in  Kansas.  Me  was  president  of  tlie 
Lecom|>ton  convention,  and  was  wielding  his  influence  to  make  Kansiis  a 
Slave  State  by  changing  tlie  election  returns.  lie  had  a  list  of  ;^7t^  names 
in  a  precinct  where  only  forty-three  votes  were  cast.  To  keei>  them  out 
of  the  hands  of  a  eonuuittee  of  Congress  he  secrute<l  them  in  a  can^lle-box 
under  a  wood-pile.     For  that  act  he  was  called  **  Citndle-box  Calhtmn.'' 

In  Washington  the  slave-holders  were  pei>>uading  President  Buclianan 
to  recommend  the  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  State  with  a  constitution 
recognizing  slavery. 

Stephen  A.  E>ouglas  called  upon  the  President.  He  was  angry,  for 
his  tlieory  of  the  rights  of  the  ijei>ple  in  a  Territory  to  say  whetlier  tliey 
will  or  w^ill  not  have  slavery  had  been  overturned  by  the  decision  of 
the  Supi^me  Court. 
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**  I  must  recommend  the  acceptance  of  the  Lecompton  constitution/* 
said  ilr,  Buchanan. 

''  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  oppose  its  acceptance." 

'"  Allow  me  to  remind  you,  Senator  Douglas,  that  no  Democrat  ever 
yet  differed  from  an  Administration  of  his  own  party  without  lx*ing 
himself  crushed.  I  refer  you  u*  tlie  fate  of  Tallioadge  and  Hives  under] 
the  administration  of  President  Jfickson.-* 

"'Mr.  President,  allow  nie  to  remind  you  that  General  Jackson  iai 
dead/'     Mr,  Douglas  bows  and  leaves  the  White  House.     He  keei>s  his 
word.     He  knows  the  slave  power  never  will  forgive  him,  but  he  aboj 
knows  that  unk^ss  he  opposes  the  slave-holders  in  titeir  attempts  to 
foi'ce  a  hateful  constitution  ujKjn  the  people  of  Kansas,  he  will  endanger 
his  own  reelection  to  the  Senate. 

On  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Marias-des-Cygnes  (Mai*sh  of  the 
Swans),  three  miles  from  Mi^ouri,  settlers  from  the  Free  States  were 
ploughing  their  iieUls.  They  never  had  taken  part  in  an}^  trou- 
~^^jjg***  bles  between  other  people  and  the  Missouri  ruffians,  but  theylj 
did  not  want  slaves  in  Kansas,  and  had  Vi>ted  to  make  it  a  Free 
State.  Uiwless  men  in  Missouri  were  ever  ready  to  shoot  settlers  from 
the  Free  States.  Charles  Hamilton,  with  a  gang  of  twenty-seven,  seized 
eh.*ven  of  the  men  who  had  taken  farms  in  the  valley  of  Marias-des- 
Cygnes,  **  Make  ready!  Take  aim!  Tirer  the  wonl  of  command.  The 
rifles  and  revolvers  tlaslied,  and  all  but  one  were  killetl  or  wounded. 
The  murderers  fire<:l  once  more,  riddling  the  bodies  with  bullets,  and 
then  rode  tmck  t*>  ^[issouri  in  gloat  over  the  morning's  work.  It 
was  their  way  of  upsetting  the  pojmlar  sovereignty  of  Senator  Douglas 
— their  way  of  interpreting  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  —  their 
metliod  of  carrying  slavery  into  Kansas. 

The  people  of  the  Northern  States  were  horrified  when  they  heard 
of  the  cold'blootled  massacre,  and  the  peaceful  Quaker  |K>et.  John  G. 
AVhittier,  far  awaj^  on  the  banks  of  the  Merrimac,  in  Massachusetts, 
wrote  these  lines : 

**A  blush  lis  of  roses, 

Wliere  ro&es  never  grew  : 
Unaa  ilrops  on  ihc  l)unclj*gn\s8, 

But  not  of  the  dew  ; 
A  tiiint  in  the  awect  nir 

For  wild  bees  to  shuu  ; 
A  sUiin  that  shall  never 

Bleach  out  wiih  liie  sun." 

Into  Missouri  with  a  company  of  men  marched  Jolm  Brown,  not 
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commit  miinler,  but  with  a  far  different  object  in  view.  The  Supreme 
C'ourt  had  decided  that  under  the  Constitution  slavery  might  h*^  estali- 
lisheil  in  Kansas.  Missourians  were  dett^rminml  to  force  it  uj^on  th«^ 
Territory.  He  would  let  the  ruffians  know  that  slaves  had  legs  ami 
could  run  away.     He  found  fourteen  who  were  ready  to  be  free  men, 

started  with  them,  liound  for  Iowa.  '*  Thn^  tiiouj^aud  dolhirs  reward 
w  the  arrest  of  John  Brown  T"  read  the  proclamation  of  the  Governor 
of  Missouri. 

*'Two  hundred  and  fifty  dolhii-s  reward!'-  read  the  proclamation  of 
James  Buchanan,  President  of  the  United  States. 

Tin?  JIai'shal  of  ifissouri  with  a  ptisse  of  men  surrounded  the  log- 
cabin  occupied  by  Bn>wn  and  his  company,  but  the  muzzles  of  rifles 
projected  frotu  the  crevices  between  tlie  logs. 

^•Come  on,  gentlemen,  if  you  wish  to/'  It  was  a  pleasant  voice, 
with  no  bravado  in  the  tones. 

But  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dcJlai's  was  no  tempta- 
tion to  advance.  Night  canK%  and  John  liruwu  antl  the  slaves  were  on 
their  way  to  Iowa.  Never  again  wouhl  tlie  fugitives  call  any  man 
roaster. 

The  disagreeTuent  of  Douglas  with  President  Iliichanan  upon  the 
acceptance  of  the  Leeompton  constitution  led  Horace  (ireeley,  editor 
of  the  New  York  *' Tribune,"  and  other  men  of  the  Eastern  States,  to 
Kdnk  it  would  he  gond  pnliey  for  the  Republicans  to  siip]X)rt  Doug- 
las, Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  friends  thought  diiferently.  They  knew  Mr. 
Douglas  desired  to  be  President  of  the  I'nited  States,  antl  that  he  wok 
not  opposing  the  acceptance  of  tlie  Leeompton  constitution  from  any 
noble  princij>le.  Mr.  llermlou,  ^fr,  Lincoln's  law  partner,  tliouglit  it 
U'ould  be  well  fur  some  uoe  to  let  Mr.  (Ireeley  and  other  Eastern  gen- 
ttenien  know  their  advocacy  of  Doughis  was  doing  much  harm  to  the 
Ijepuldicans  of  Illinois,  and  he  accordingly  visitt^d  the  Eastern  States. 
In  Boston  he  made  the  iicquaintance  of  Theodore  Parker,  a  Unitarian 
Ininister.  who  was  making  very  earnest  efforts  to  bring  about  the 
abolition  of  shivery,  and  who  presented  him  with  a  copy  of  a  speech 
Xvhich  he  had  made.  Herndon  carried  it  to  SpringtiekL  Mr,  Lincoln 
l*e4id  it,  and  made  a  pencil  mark  against  this  sentence:  ^"^  Tkmoenvcfj  !j< 
tiirect  self-ffaoemmeni  mer  all  tfie  peophn^  for  all  the  people^  hy  all  tJie 
j)eopler\') 

It  was  a  sentence  to  Ik*  rememtered. 

Times  had  changed  iu  Illinois  since  that  day  when  Abrah^un  Lin- 
coln entered  the  State  driving  an  ox-teani.     Then  the  farmers  reaped 
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their  grain  with  a  sickle,  or  gathered  it  witli  a  cradle.  In  1833  Obed 
Hussey  invented  a  machine  for  reaping,  and  in  1834  Cyrus  McCorraick 
took  out  a  patent  for  a  similar  machine.  Mr.  Manny,  of  Chicago,  also 
took  out  a  patent,  which  McCormick  claimed  was  an  infringe- 
ment. Mr.  Manny  employed  two  able  lawyers  to  defend  his  claim 
—  George  Harding,  of  Philadelphia,  who  understood  mechanics,  and 
Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was  to  take  up  the  points  of  law  involved.  Mr. 
Tleverdy  Johnson,  of  Baltimore,  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers 
in  the  country,  was  employed  by  Mr.  McCormick.  Mr.  Lincoln  pre- 
pared himself  with  great  care,  and  was  quite  ready  to  meet  Mr.  Johnson 
in  argument. 

Judge  McLean,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  was  to  hear  the  case  in  Cin- 
cinnati. Mr.  Lincoln  reached  that  city  and  found  that  Mr.  Manny  had 
also  engaged  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  of  Pittsburg.  The  three  lawyers  met 
for  consultation.  Only  two  of  them  could  be  heard  by  the  Court.  Mr. 
Harding,  by  mutual  consent,  was  to  present  the  mechanical  features  of 
the  invention.  Who  should  present  the  legal  points,  Lincoln  or  Stan- 
ton? By  custom  it  was  Lincoln's  right.  He  was  prepared,  Stanton 
was  not.  "  You  will  speak,  of  course,"  said  Stanton.  ''  No,  j^ou,"  the 
courteous  reply.  "  I  will,"  the  answer,  and  Mr.  Stanton  abruptly  and 
discourteously  left  the  room.  He  had  taken  a  great  dislike  to  Lincoln, 
who  overheaixl  him  in  an  adjoining  room  say  to  a  friend:  ''Where  did 
such  a  lank  creature  come  from  ?  His  linen  duster  is  blotched  on  his 
back  with  perspiration  and  dust,  so  that  you  might  Use  it  for  a  map  of 
the  continent."  (*) 

Mr.  Lincoln  felt  the  discourtesy.  He  had  looked  forward  to  the 
contest  with  keen  zest,  but  Stanton  had  rudely  pushed  him  aside  and 
assumed  superiority. 

We  have  seen  Mr.  Lincoln,  when  clerk  in  Offut's  store  in  New  Sa- 
lem, vanquishing  Jack  Armstrong  in  a  wrestling  match,  and  Jack  from 
thjit  day  l)ecoming  a  true  and  steadfast  friend.     It  was  Hannah 
j^g^'y'    Armstrong,  wife  of  Jack,  who  mended  the  clerk's  clothing.     He 
was  ever  welcomed  to  the  Armstrong  cabin.     But  Jack  had 
died  and  Hannah  was  in  trouble.     To  whom  should  she  go  but  to  the 
<rreat-hearte(l  friend,  no  longer  reseating  chairs  or  surveying  land,  but 
foremost  among  the  lawyei's  of  Illinois?     It  was  a  sad  story.     Her 
son  William  was  in  jail,  accused  of  killing  ,Iames  T.  Metzger.      He 
went  to  a  camp-meeting,  drank  too  much  whiskey,  and  quarrelled  with 
^Metzger. 

A  fatal  blow  was  struck  either  by  William  or  by  a  boon  companion. 
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The  people  were  so  bitter  against  hira  that  the  trial  was  to  be  at  Beards- 
town,  in  another  county, 

"Hannah,  Fll  do  all  I  can  for  you/'  That  was  all  Lawyer  Lincoln 
could  say. 

Tht>  court'bouso  is  filled  with  people.  The  evidence  in  the  case  is 
very  much  against  William,  The  witnesses  swear  they  heard  the  quar- 
relling between  hira  and  Metzger,  It  was  in  the  evening.  They  saw 
TUU  strike  the  fatal  l>low. 

**  You  say  that  you  saw  him  strike  the  fatal  blow  f^  Lincoln  asks, 
*^  Yes/' 

"  What  time  was  it  T' 
**  About  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening." 
'*  Was  it  a  bright  night?'- 
**  Yes,  the  moon  was  nearly  full." 
"What  was  its  position  in  the  sky!" 
"  It  was  just  abcHit  the  position  of  the  sun  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon." 

"You  say  that  the  moon  was  nearly  full,  and  shining  so  liright  that 
yon  could  see  Bill  strike  the  blow/' 
"Yes/' 

La^vyer  Lincoln  takes  an  almanac  from  his  pocket  and  shows  it  to 
the  jury.  "Gentlemen,  either  this  witness  is  wrong  or  this  almanac  is 
wrong,  for  it  says  there  was  no  moon  that  night.  Which  will  you  be- 
lieved* Very  eloquent  an3  the  closing  words  of  his  argument.  I  Ian- 
nab  Armstrong  is  looking  up  into  his  face.  lie  sees  the  white  hair  and 
Xhe  wrinkled  brow  of  the  woman  who  has  l)een  as  a  mother  to  hira. 
There  is  no  conclusive  evidence  that  her  son  plunged  the  knife  into  the 
side  of  the  murdered  man.  The  almanac  contradicts  the  witnesses  who 
testify  that  they  saw  the  stroke  by  the  light  of  the  moon.  There  are 
teats  in  his  eyes  as  he  tells  the  jury  aljout  the  dead  father,  the  cabin 
Avhere  he  lived ;  how  it  had  been  a  home  to  himself;  how  tenderly  the 
Avoman  sitting  by  his  side  had  cared  for  him  ;  how  the  son,  with  no  fa- 
ther to  restrain  him,  had  fallen  into  bad  company.  With  all  the  evi- 
dence before  them  the  jury  could  not  unmistakably  say  that  William 
struck  the  blt>w.  The  jurors  brush  the  tears  from  their  sunburnt  faces. 
Tlie  judge  cannot  conceal  his  emotion,  and  there  is  a  sound  of  stifled 
sobbing  in  the  riKjm  as  he  pictures  the  past. 

The  jury  render  its  verdict  of  "  not  guilty."  The  court-room  sud- 
denly changes  to  a  scene  of  congratulation^  lawyer,  judge,  a  great 
crowd  of  citizens  shaking  hands  with  ilr.  Lincoln. 


m  LINCOLN. 


The  summer  birds  were  singing,  but  AbraliaTD  Lincoln  did  not  heetl 
them  as  he  walked  the  streets.  Old  acqiuiintances  met  him,  but  he  did 
not  see  them.  He  was  lost  in  thought.  At  times  his  friends  siiw  him 
take  a  scrap  of  paper  from  his  hat  and  the  stub  of  a  pencil  from  his 
pocket  and  jot  down  a  few  words.  In  by -gone  veal's  bis  hat  hail  been 
the  New  Sidera  Post-office,  but  it  had  come  to  be  a  receptacle  of  his 
thoughts.  When  he  reached  his  office  lie  usually  emptied  it  of  the  bits 
of  paper,  <lippe<J  his  pen  into  a  large  wooden  inkstand,  and  wrote  out  the 
thoughts  that  ha<l  come  to  him.  lie  was  thinking  about  the  decision 
of  Chief-jufc*tiee  Taney,  of  what  was  going  on  in  Kansas,  and  smiled  as 

he  reflected  upon  the  predicament  in  which 
Douglas  found  himself.  lie  looked  into 
the  future,  and  the  smde  faded  away.  He 
saw  what  other  men  did  not  see,  that 
either  slavery  or  freedom  was  to  be  su- 
preme in  the  nation  ;  that  ever  since  the 
advent  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth  righteous- 
ness and  liberty  had  been  making  head- 
way against  wrong  and  slavery.  lie  had 
an  abiding  faitli  in  (tod,  and  saw  that 
sooner  or  later  freedom  was  to  win. 
ilr.  Lincoln  was  not  an  Abolitionist,  but  was  against  the  furtlier 
extension  of  slavery.  Possibly  before  the  formation  of  the  Republican 
Party  he  could  not  have  sai<l  just  what  course  ought  to  be  pursueil  to 
bring  about  its  final  extinction.  He  was  being  educated  by  passing 
events.  He  read  the  *' Antislavery  Standard/'  the  New  York  *' Tri- 
bune," the  Chicago  "Tribune,**  which  came  regularly  to  his  office. 
'* Never  did  a  man,"  said  his  partner,  Mr.  Herndon,  ''change  as  did  Mr. 
Lincoln,  Xo  sooner  had  he  planted  himself  right  on  tlie  slavery  ques- 
tion than  his  Avhole  soul  seemed  l>urning.  He  l)lossonied  riglit  out. 
Spiritual  things  l>ecame  clear  to  him.'' 

The  hotels  of  Springfield   were   filler  I   with  delegates  from  all   the 

counties  in  the  State.     They  were  discussing  the  great  question  of  the 

hour  —  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  its  effect  on  the 

"'iSss'*^'  '*  Pi*pular  Sovereignty*'  doctrine  of  Douglas.     They  had  read 

aliout  the  massacre  in  Kansas,  ami  were  enthusiastic  over  the 

»on  of  the  Kepublican   I*arty,      In  a  quiet  chain l>er  Abraham 

•n*i  reading  his  speech  to  several  of  his  ermfidentiid  friends. 

jir  opinion   in   reganl  to   it.     These   tlie  ojvening  sen- 
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••  If  we  could  first  know  where  we  are  and  whitlier  we  are  tending,  we  could  better 
Judge  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  We  are  now  far  Into  Uie  flfUi  year  since  a  policy  was 
initiated  wiih  the  avowed  object  rtod  confident  promise  of  putting  an  end  to  slavery  agita- 
tion. Under  the  operutton  of  that  policy  that  agitation  has  not.  only  not  ceased,  but  has 
constantly  augmenLed.  In  my  opinion  it  will  not  cease  until  a  crisis  liiis  been  reached  and 
passed,  *  A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.*  I  believe  this  Government  cannot 
endure  permanently  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved, 
I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall,  but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  be- 
come all  one  thing  or  all  the  other.  Either  the  opponents  of  slavery  wilt  arrest  the  fur- 
ther spread  of  it,  and  place  it  wbere  the  public  min^l  shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in 
the  course  of  ultimate  extinction,  or  its  advocates  will  push  it  forward  till  it  shall  l>ecome 
uUke  lawful  in  all  the  States,  old  as  well  aa  new,  North  as  well  as  8outh/'(' ) 

His  friends  were  startled. 

"  It  will  never  do  for  you  to  make  that  speech,"  they  said.  **  What 
you  say  is  true,  but  the  time  has  not  come  for  you  to  say  it.  It  will 
defeat  your  election.     It  will  ruin  the  Republican  Party.** 

Mr.  Lincoln  hears  them,  rises  from  his  chair,  stands  ei'ect.  He  does 
not  look  into  the  faces  of  those  around  him.  It  is  the  old  far-away  look, 
as  if  seeing  what  they  cannot  see. 

"My  friends,  I  have  given  much  thought  to  this  question,  The  time  has  come  when 
these  sentiments  should  he  uttered.  If  it  is  decreed  ihat  I  should  go  down  because  of  this 
speech,  then  let  me  go  down  linked  with  it  to  the  truth.  Let  me  die  In  the  advocacy  of 
what  is  Just  and  right. " 

If  it  19  decreed.  He  believes  in  God,  a  being  of  al>solute  justice  and 
truth,  who  directs  the  affairs  of  men  and  nations.  He  himself  is  of  little 
account.  Justice  and  truth  are  eternal,  and  if  need  be  he  will  go  down 
in  their  defence. 

Kot  quite  half  a  century  has  gone  by  since  his  mother  folded  him  in 
her  arms  in  the  cheerless  Kentucky  home,  less  than  twenty-five  years 
since  he  was  swinging  an  axe  in  the  woods  on  the  bank  of  the  Sangamon ; 
but,  with  a  great  prize  before  him,  he  tramples  all  political  and  personal 
considerations  beneath  his  feet.  In  this  supreme  hour  he  stands  \vith 
the  steadfast  men  of  all  the  ages.  Not  a  word  is  changed.  He  will  de- 
liver  it  as  written  or  not  at  all. 

He  exposed  the  plan  by  whicli  Kansas  was  to  be  made  a  Slave  State, 
ami  slavery  carried  into  the  Free  States— a  plan  arranged  by  Stephen  A* 
Douglas,  Franklin  Fierce,  Roger  B,  Taney,  and  James  Buchanan*  **  We 
cannot/'  be  said,  ''absolutely  know  that  all  these  excfcct  adaptations  are 
the  result  of  preconcert.  But  when  we  see  a  lot  of  framed  timbers,  dif- 
ferent portions  of  which  we  know  have  l)een  gotten  out  at  different 
times  and  i>laces  by  different  workmen — Stephen,  Franklin,  Roger,  and 
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James,  for  instance — and  when  we  see  these  timbers  joined  together, 
and  see  that  they  exactly  make  the  frame  of  a  house  or  a  mill,  all  the 
tenons  and  mortises  exactly  fitting  and  all  the  lengths  and  proportions 
exactly  adapted  to  their  respective  places,  and  not  a  piece  too  many  or 
too  few,  not  omitting  even  scaffolding*  we  find  it  impossihle  not  to 
believe  that  Stephen,  Franklin,  Koger,  and  James  all  understood  one 
another  fi^om  the  beginning,  and  all  worked  upon  a  common  plan  drawn 
before  the  first  blow  was  struck/' 

The  convention  nominated  him  as  candidate  for  Senator,  but  the 
delegates  went  home  with  heavy  hearts,  fearing  the  sentiments  expressed 
would  not  be  acceptable  to  the  Republicans  of  the  State. 

^*  The  first  ton  lines  of  your  speech  will  bring  about  your  defeat/' 
wrote  his  friend  Swett  from  Chicago. 

"  You  have  made  a  great  mistake,"'  the  words  of  another, 
**  If  I  had,'*  wrote  Mr.  Lincoln  in  reply,  '*  to  draw  my  pen  across  my 

record  and  erase  ray 
whole  life  from  sight, 
and  if  I  had  one  poor 
choice  left  as  to  what 
I  should  save  from 
the  wreck,  I  should 
choose  that  speech 
and  leave  it  to  the 
world  as  it  is." 

Douglas  and  Lin- 


MM' 


coin  both  visited  Chi- 
cago. A  great  crowd 
iijssembled  in  front  of 
the  Treraont  House 
to  listen  to  a  speech 
vpiif/'ii  ^irmminvitr  ^       from  the  former.  He 
J   /     -.^^^y^, -Jh^         had  many   ardent 
^l^7i^        friends  who  admired 
his  great  abilities  and 
LEONARD  SWETT,  hls  wiuuing  ways. 

He  knew  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  in  the  city  and  courteously  invited  him  to  take  a  seat  on  the  plat- 
form. It  was  a  gracious  uet.  The  invitation  was  accepted.  The  thoii* 
sands  in  the  street  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  two  foremost  men 
of  the  State,  both  of  them  in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood. 
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*'  I  take  great  pleasure/'  said  Douglas,  *'  in  saying  that  1  have  known 
personally  and  intimately,  for  about  a  (juarter  of  a  century^  the  worthy 
gentleman  who  has  been  nominated  for  my  place,  and  I  will  say  that  I 
regard  him  as  a  kind,  amiable,  anti  intelligent  gentleman — a  good  citizen 
and  an  honorable  opptjnent ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  issue  I  may  have 
with  him  it  will  l)e  of  principle  and  not  of  pei'sonalities  " 

lie  read  the  opening  sentences  of  the  speech  of  Lincoln  at  Spring- 
field, **  A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand,"  and  said  : 

*'  ilr.  Lincoln  advocates  boldly  and  clearly  a  war  of  sections,  a  war 
of  the  North  against  the  South,  of  the  Free  States  against  the  Slave 
States,  a  war  of  extermination  to  be  continued  relentlessly  until  the  one 
or  the  other  shall  be  sulxlued,  and  all  the  States  shall  either  become  free 
or  become  slave.'* 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  not  indicated  a  desire  to  see  any  such  contest,  but 
had  stated  what  would  be  the  probable  course  of  events.  He  had  ut- 
tered a  prophecy,  nothing  more, 

Douglas  did  not  notice  the  allusion  to  the  political  carpenters  and 
house-builders,  Stephen,  Franklin,  Koger,  and  James.  He  boldly  an- 
nounced his  support  of  the  decision  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
relation  to  Dred  and  Harriet  Scott, 

^'^This  Government  is  founded  on  the  white  basis.  It  was  made  for 
the  white  man,  for  the  benetit  of  the  white  man,  to  be  administered  by 
the  white  men  as  they  shall  determine.  .  .  .  Kentucky  has  the  right  lo 
say  that  her  negroes  shall  be  slaves,  Hlinois  that  her  negroes  shall  not 
vote,  New  York  that  hers  may  vote,  when  qualitied  by  property,  and 
Maine  that  the  negro  is  equal  at  the  polls  to  the  white  man/' 

The  next  evening  Abraham  Lincoln  stood  upon  the  same  platform, 
looking  down  upon  a  sea  of  faces.  He  made  a  vigorous  reply  to  Doug- 
las. A  week  later  both  candidates  were  in  Blooinington.  Douglas 
had  misrepresented  his  opponent,  but  Lincoln  was  not  irritated.  With 
good-humor  he  spoke  of  those  who  supported  Douglas.  **  They  are 
looking  upon  him  as  certain  at  no  distant  day  to  be  President,  They 
have  seen  in  his  round,  jolly,  fruitful  face,  post-offices,  land-offices,  mar 
shalships,  Cabinet  appointments,  chargeships,  and  foreign  missions  burst- 
ing and  sprouting  out  in  wonderful  luxuriance  ready  to  be  laid  hold  of 
by  their  greedy  hands.  ,  ,  .  On  the  contrary,  nobody  has  ever  expected 
me  to  be  President*  In  my  poor,  lean,  lank  face  no1x)dy  has  seen  any 
cabl>ages  sprouting  out." 

"ChaUenge  Douglas  to  a  joint  debate,"'  said  some  of  Lincoln's 
friends. 
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**  Will  it  be  agreeable  to  you  to  make  an  arrangement  for  you  and 
myself  to  divide  the  time  and  address  the  same  audiences  the  present 
canvass  V*  read  a  note  from  Lincoln.  It  lead  ultimately  to  an  arrange- 
ment for  a  joint  discussion  in  some  of  the  principal  towns  in  different 

parts  of  the  State, 

''  It  never  will  do  for  Lincoln  to  meet  Douglas  on  the  same  plat- 
form," said  timid  friends. 

The  liotel  of  Mr.  Ctienery  in  Springfield  was  crowded  with  the  friends 
of  Lincoln,  and  he  was  there  to  meet  them.  The  old-time  sadness  was 
nn  his  face,  for  he  knew  many  of  them  wei^e  fearful  that  he  would  be 
no  match  for  Douglas. 

*"  We  are  looking  forward  with  some  anxiety  to  your  proj)08ed  de- 
hate,"  the  remark  uf  one  who  had  ridden  the  circuit  with  him. 

"  Sit  down ;  let  me  tell  you  a  story.  Have  you  and  I  not  seen  tw*o 
men  about  to  fight,  one  noisy  and  boastful,  jumping,  striking  his  fists 
together,  telling  what  he  is  going  to  do,  trying  hard  to  /akeer  the  other 
fellow,  who  don't  say  anything?  His  arras  hang  down,  but  his  fists 
are  clinched,  his  teeth  are  set,  his  muscles  rigid.  Vou  may  be  sure  he 
will  whip.     Good'bye.     Remember  what  I  say/' 

The  sadness  was  gone  ;  his  face  was  beaming  with  smiles. 

The  arrangements  were  made.  The  first  debate  was  at  Ottawa,  at- 
tended by  2f»,000  people.  No  hall  could  hold  the  multitudes  who  gath- 
<4'ed  to  hear  the  two  men  who  had  risen  from  obscurity  to  be  the 
foremost  political  debaters  of  the  State.  Douglas  bad  a  series  of  ques- 
tions for  w^hich  he  demanded  answers.  Mr.  Lincoln  answered  them  un- 
liesitatingly.  Before  the  next  meeting  came*  which  was  to  be  held  at 
Fi'eeport,  Lincoln  prepared  four  questions  for  Douglas  to  answer.  This 
was  the  third  question  propounded  : 

*'  If  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  shall  decide  that  States 
cannot  exclude  slavery  from  their  limits,  are  you  in  favor  of  acqui- 
(*scing  in,  adopting,  and  following  such  decision  as  a  code  of  political 
action  V 

'*  Douglas,"  said  Lincoln's  friends,  *' will  reply  by  affirming  this  de- 
cision as  an  abstract  principle,  but  denying  its  political  application.-* 

**  If  lie  does  that  he  can  never  l3e  President/'  said  Lincoln. 

"  That  is  not  your  lookout ;  you  are  after  the  Senatorship.'* 

**  No,  gentlemen  ;  I  am  killing  larger  game.  Tlie  battle  of  1860  is 
worth  a  hundred  of  this." 

Mr.  Douglas  saw  the  dilemma  in  which  he  would  be  placed,  and 
Sided  answering  the  question.      Throughout  the  camimign  ho  trav- 
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elled  from  town  to  town  in  a  railway  car  decorated  with  flags,  accom- 
panied by  his  friends  and  a  brass  band. 

Jlr,  Lincoln,  on  the  other  hand,  travelled  alone.  No  trumpeter 
heralded  his  coming>  He  knew  there  was  not  much  chance  for  him  to 
win,  but  he  was  battling  for  great  principles, 

'*  Why  don't  you  tell  funny  stories,  and  make  people  laugh  and  cheer 
youf'  asked  a  friend. 

"  The  occasion  is  too  serious  and  the  issue  too  grave,  I  do  not  seek 
applause,  or  to  amuse  the  people;'  the  reply. 

**  Somehow,"  said  one  who  hearti  them  both,  *Mvhile  Douglas  was 
greeted  with  constant  cheers,  when  Lincoln  closed,  tlie  people  seemeil 
serious  and  thoughtful,  and  could  be  heard  all  through  the  crowd 
gravely  and  anxiously  discussing  the  subjects  on  which  he  had  been 
speaking,''(*) 

Mr.  Douglas  stated  tliat  he  did  not  care  whether  slavery  was 
voted  into  or  out  of  the  Territories ;  the  negro  was  not  his  equal ; 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  not  intended  to  include  the 
negro.  Far  different  is  the  following  statement  of  ili\  Lincoln's  con- 
victions : 


"The  men  wbo  signed  the  Declaratioti  of  IndepeDdcnce  said  tlmt  all  meu  are  created 

equal,  and  are  endowed  by  Uieir  Creator  wiib  certain  ioaltenable  righta— life,  liberty,  aod 

the  pursuit  of  linppioess.     This  was  their  majestic  iuterpretatioti  of  tbe  economy  of  the 

universe.      This  was  tbeir  lofty  and  wise  and  noble  understanding  of  ttie  Justice  of  tbe 

Creator  to  His  creatures  —  yes,   gentlemeiip   to   all   His  crt^atures,  to  the   whole  great 

family  of  roau.    In  their  enlightened  belief,  nollitug  stamped  with  the  divine  image  and 

likeness  was  aeot  into  tbe  world  to  be  trodden  on  and  degraded  and  Imbruted  b}'  its 

bellows.     They  grasped  not  ooly  the  whole  race  of  man  thea  living,  but  they  reached 

:forward  and  seized  upon  the  fart  best  posterity.     They  erected  a  beacon  to  guide  tbeir 

children,  and  their  chiMreD'a  children,  and  tbe  countless  myriads  who  sliould  inhabii 

tbe  earth  in  other  ages.     Wise  statesmen  as  they  were,  tbey  itnew  tbe  tendency  nf  poa- 

lerity  to  breed  tyrants,  and  so  they  eslablislied  these  great  self-evident  truths,  ibat  when 

in  the  distant  future  some  man,  some  faction,  some  interest,  should  set  up  the  doctrine 

that  none  hut  rich  men,  none  but  white  men,  or  none  but  Anglo-Saxon  w^bite  men  were 

entitled  to  life,  liberty,  and  tbe  pursuit  of  happiness,  their  posterity  might  look  up  again 

to  the  Declaration  of  Itidependence  and  take  courage  to  renew  the  Imiile  which  tbeir 

fathers  began  ;    so  that  trutii  and  Justice  and  mercy  and  all  tbe  bumane  and  CbristiaD 

virtues  might  not  be  extinguished  from  the  land  ;  so  tlmt  no  man  would  lieieaftcr  dare  to 

limit  and  circumscribe  the  great  principles  on  wijtcb  the  temple  of  liberly  was  being 

built. 

*' Now,  mj  countrymen,  if  you  bave  been  taught  doctrines  conflicting  with  the  great 
landmarks  of  tbe  Declaration  of  Independence  ;  if  3^ou  have  listened  to  suggestions 
which  would  take  away  from  its  grandeur  and  mutilate  the  fair  symmetry  of  its  pro- 
portions  ;  if  you  have  been  inclined  to  believe  ibal  all  men  are  not  created  eqiml  in  those 
inalienuble  right«  enumerated  by  our  chart  of  liUerCy — let  mc  entreat  you  to  come  back. 
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Return  to  the  fouDtain  wlmse  waters  spring  close  by  the  blood  of  the  Revolution. 
Think  notbitig  of  me  ;  take  ho  thought  for  the  political  f«to  at  uny  man  whomsoever, 
but  come  hack  to  the  lruih»  thnt  nre  in  the  DecljirBiioii  of  liidepeudeiice.  You  may  do 
unythiug  with  me  you  choose  if  you  will  but  heed  these  sacrerl  principles.  You  mny 
not  only  dt-feat  me  for  ihe  Senate,  but  you  m»y  talce  me  and  put  me  to  death.  While 
pretending  no  indifference  to  earthly  honors,  I  do  claim  to  be  actuated  iu  this  contest  l»y 
somelliing  higher  than  an  noxiety  for  office.  I  charge  you  to  drop  every  paltry  nn<I 
insigniScant  thought  for  any  nittn's  succesa.  It  is  nothing  ;  I  am  nothing  ;  Judge 
Douglas  is  nothing.  But  do  not  destroy  that  imu^ordil  emblem  of  Immaniiy  :  the 
Deckration  of  Amencnn  Independence/' 

It  was  a  wearjung  campaign.  Besides  the  se%^eii  debates  with  Doug- 
las, Mr.  Lincoln  made  many  speeches  throiighout  the  State.  Mr. 
Douglas  travelled  in  a  saloon  cai\  luxuriously  fitted  up  for  his  accom- 
modation, where  he  could  rest  undisturbed  after  the  fatigue  of  the  day. 
The  Superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railrood,  George  B,  Mc- 
Clellan,  was  a  Democrat,  and  Mr.  Douglas's  personal  friend.  Mt*.  Lin- 
coln had  been  retained  as  an  attorney  for  the  railroad,  but  could  obtain 
no  accommodation  from  the  officials  of  the  company,  who  were  in  sym- 
pathy with  Douglas,  and  who  used  their  influence  to  secure  his  election. 

The  majority  of  votes  was  more  than  four  thousand  in  Lincoln  s 
favor,  but  the  Democrats,  through  an  unfair  distiicting  of  the  State, 
secured  the  election  of  a  majority  of  the  Legislature  favorable  to 
Douglas. 

**I  am  glad,**  he  said  to  a  friend,  ^*that  1  made  the  race.  It  gave 
me  a  hearing  on  the  questions  of  the  age  which  I  could  have  had  in  no 
other  way,  and  though  I  may  sink  entirely  out  of  view  and  shall  be 
forgotten,  I  believe  I  have  made  some  marks  which  will  tell  for  the 
cause  of  liberty  after  I  am  gonc'^C) 

The  old-time  depression  returned.  It  was  a  natural  sequence  to  the 
exhausting  labors  of  the  campaign.  He  was  no  longer  receiving  the 
applause  of  listening  thousands.  The  enthusiasm  which  sus- 
isfls'  ^^'"^*J  ^™  ^^  1^^  ^^^  forth  the  great  questions  involving  the 
future  welfare  of  the  country  no  longer  thrilled  him.  Per- 
nicious political  principles  were  in  the  ascendent ;  truth  and  justice  had 
gone  down  in  the  conflict.  Friends  would  soon  forget  that  he  had  ever 
lived.  Discouraged  and  downcast,  he  walked  the  streets.  Little  did 
he  know  how  divine  Providence  had  planned  comfort  and  consolation. 
He  heard  sweet  music— a  melody  and  chorus.  He  stopped  and  listened 
to  the  enchanting  strains  floating  upon  the  evening  air.  He  was  soothed 
by  the  music  and  enraptured  by  the  words.  They  awakened  tender 
memories. 


TELL  ME,  YE    WINGED    WINDS. 


SONG  WITH   INVISIBLE  CHORUS.'' 


H.  S.  Thovpson. 
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1.  Tell    me,      ye    wing-e<l       winds,  that  round  my    path  -  way    roar,    Do 

2.  Tell    me,     thou  might-y        deep,  whoso  bil  -  lows  round  me    play.Know'st 
8.  And    thou,   se  -  ren  -  est       moon,  that  with  such    ho  -    ly      face    Dost 
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ve  not  know  some  six>t  where  mor  -  tnls  weo[)  no  more.  Some 
t^iou  some  fav  -  ore<l  s|)ot,  wjuie  isl  -  ami  far  a  -  way.  Where 
look      up  -   on        the     earth,     a    -    sleep        in      night's    cm  -  brace;  Tell 


?^=.^£^ -ll^r     Ij— rvrJ^E^lP^J 


lone       and   pleas-ant  dell,  some       val   -    ley     in      the   west.        Where 

wea  -   ry     man  may  find  the        bliss      for  which  he    sighs,      Where 

me,       in      all      thy   round,        hast       thou      not  found  some  s{)ot.      Where 
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free      from  care    and  pain      the    wea  -  ry    soul  may      rest? 

sor   -    row    nev  -  er     lives,    and   friendsllip  nev     -      it         dies? 
we       poor  wretched    men     may  find     a     hnf)     -     i>i'.'r       lot? 


eoUaroee. 
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*  When  9ung  in  puUic^  the  Chorus  are  placed  in  an  adjoining  room. 
[By  pcrniidsion  ol  Oliver  Dilaou  k  CaJ 


CHORUS 
Soprano. 


TELL  ME,  YE  WINGED  WINDS. 


IVnor. 
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No    rest,         no     rest      for    mor-tals        here    be    -    low; 
BOSH, 
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Sor-row,     s^in.    and    death        fill        the  pathway      as      you      go. 
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Sor-row,     sin.    and    death        fill        the  pathway      as      you     go. 


eSeSe 


i^l^^^^i 


-■*: ■-*- 


4  Tell  me,  njy  secret  soul,  oh!  tell  me.  hope  and  faith, 
Is  there  no  resting-place  from  sorrow,  sin,  and  death? 
Is  therc  no  Iiappy  s|X)t  where  mortals  may  be  bless'd, 
Where  grief  may  find  a  balm,  and  weariness  a  rest? 

Chorus. 
Yes.  they  rest ;  yes,  they  rest  beyond  the  bright  blue  skies, 
Where  sorrow  never  comes,  and  friendship  never  dies. 
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The  depi-ession  was  gone.  True  friendship  never  dies.  Justice  and 
truth  and  love  are  eternal.  Kight  will  triumph,  '*I  must  have  that/*  he 
said,  and  addi*essed  a  note  to  the  young  lady  whose  voice  had  thrilled 
liitn  with  its  sweetness  and  pathos,  requesting  a  copy  of  the  words.  (') 
So  jigain  angels  rainistereil  to  him. 

The  sj^eeches  made  by  Lincoln  and  Doughus  were  published  in  a 
volume,  which  people  in  other  sections  of  the  country  were  reatling.  It 
seems  probable  that  though  Mr,  Lincoln  had  servetl  a  term  in 
Congress,  few  outside  of  Illinois  knew  that  such  a  man  existed 
till  they  read  his  speeches.  Douglas  was  known  throughout  the  repul> 
lic.  But  who  was  Abraham  Lincoln  i  Where  had  he  l>een,  and  what 
had  he  been  doing  through  preceding  years?  People  were  astonished. 
No  statesman  in  Congress  had  grappled  w^ith  the  great  questions  of  the 
day  with  such  transcendent  pnuer  They  were  aniazeil  that  one  of 
whom  they  had  never  heard  should  so  suddenly  apj>eur  to  confront  with 
unanswerable  arguments  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  aggressive  debaters 
in  the  country. 

Mr,  Douglas  had  won  a  n^election  to  the  Senate,  but  he  Wiis  conscious 
that  he  had  lost  ground  politically  in  the  Southern  States,  and  so  deter- 
mined to  visit  that  section  of  the  country.     He  made  a  sjieech  at  Jleni- 
phis.    **The  question  of  slavery,''  he  said, ''  is  one  of  climate.    Wherever 
it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  territory  to  encourage  slave 
property,  they  will  pass  a  slave  code.      On  the  sugar  plantations  of 
Louisiana  it  is  not  a  question  between  the  white  man  ami  tlie  negro,  but 
between  the  negro  and  the  crocodile.     The  Almiglity  lias  drawn  a  line 
On  the  continent,  on  the  one  side  of  which  the  soil  nuist  be  cultivated  by 
slave  lalxjr.on  tiie  other  by  fi-ee  labor.  .  .  .  We  must  have  more  territory. 
Afen  may  say  we  shall  never  want  anything  more  of  Mexico,  but  the 
1:.ime  will  eouie  when  we  shall  be  eompelled  to  take  more.  ...  So  of  the 
Island  of  Cuba.    It  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  whether  we  want  it  or 
^ot ;  we  are  compelled  to  take  it,  and  we  can't  Iielp  it." 

He  went   to  New  Orleans,  and   made  a  like  si>eech  in  tliut  city. 
jjin.    When  he  n3aciied  Washington  he  found  the  slave-hoklers  had 
1869.  deposed  him  from  the  chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on  Ter- 
^^itories.     It  was  intended  humiliation. 

We  have  seen  John  Brown  in  Kansas  fighting  to  make  it  a  Free 

estate.     He  was  born  in  Connecticut*  but  wlien  he  was  only  five  years 

^rAd  his  father  moved  to  Ohio.     He  hated  o]>pression  and  injustice,  and 

XV as  ever  ready  to  lielp  the  poor.     He  w^anted  to  be  a  minister,  but  be* 

^^me  a  tanner  instead,  and  w^as  so  conscientious  that  he  would  never 
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Bell  his  leather  until  it  was  perfectly  dry.  He  became  a  wool  merchant, 
hut  lost  what  little  money  he  had  earned.  lie  selected  land  in  norlb- 
ern  New  York,  cut  down  the  trees,  built  a  cabin  ;  but  when  einignints 
Avere  called  for  to  make  Kansas  a  Free  State,  he  started  for  that  Terri- 
tory with  several  <jf  his  suns.  He  did  not  believe  slavery  would  ever  be 
abolished  by  telling  the  slave-holders  it  was  a  sin.  He  thought  the 
only  way  to  get  rid  of  it  was  by  making  slave  property  insecai*e.  Of 
the  lieroic  deeds  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  he  was  deeply  impressed  by 
what  (f  ideon  accomplished.  He  came  tu  believe  that  he,  also,  was  to  be 
an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Ahnigfity  to  give  freedom  to  the 
slaves.  He  laid  a  ]>lan  to  seize  with  a  handful  of  men  the  United  States 
Arsenal  at  Hai^^er's  Ferry.  He  thought  the  slaves  tnerywhere  woul<l 
tlock  to  him.  There  was  no  s^mity  in  his  plan.  His  few  friends  in 
whom  he  confided  tried  to  dissuade  him  fn_>m  such  an  attempt,  but  he 
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felt  that  he  ^as  called  of  God  to  execute  it.  He  rented  a  farm  on  a 
mountain  in  Maryland,  near  Harper*s  Ferry,  obtainetl  guns  which  had 
been  used  by  the  Free  State  men  in  Kansas,  and  employed  a  black- 
smith to  make  pikes. 

With  seventeen  white  men  and  five  negroes  he  marched  in  the  night 
to  Harper's  Ferry,  seized  the  arsenal,  captufed  Colonel  Lewis  Washing- 
ton, and  liberated  his  slaves.  lie  stopped  a  railroad  train,  but 
*^m9*''  ^f*^^  *'  little  while  allowed  it  to  go  on.  Two  of  the  citizens  mor- 
tally wounded  one  of  Brown's  aons.  Brown's  soldiers  returned 
the  fire  and  killed  one  citizen.  The  telegraph  flashed  the  news  far  and 
wide.  In  Charleston  the  church-bells  were  ringing,  drums  beating,  and 
4f>0  men  hastening  with  shut-guns  and  rifles  towanis  Harper's  Ferry. 
The  story  of  John  Brown  in  the  engine-house;  its  defence  ;  the  arrival 
of  Rol>ert  E.  Lee  with  United  States  marines  from  Washington  and  two 
cannon:  the  capture  of  John  Brown  ;  his  mockery  of  a  trial  and  execu- 
tion, is  a  part  of  tht  history  of  the  country, 

Wenilell  Phillips,  orator,  from  Boston,  looking  down  into  the  open 
coffin  and  the  face  of  John  Brown,  cahn  and  peaceful  in  death,  at  his 
funeral  in  North  Elbe,  N.  Y.,  said,  '*  He  has  alK>lishetl  slavery/' 

James  Eussell  Lowell,  poet,  wrote  of  him  \ 


'Trulli  forever  on  the  scuffold. 

Wion^  forever  oti  liie  Uirooe ; 
Yd.  llml  ftcnffi)l[l  swiiys  Uie  future. 

And.  belli  U(1  ilie  dmi  link  no  wd, 
SttLnJeih  Ood  within  the  sbadow, 

Keeping  walch  fibove  \m  own." 


The  curiosity  of  the  ]>eoj>le  of  New  York  and  Boston  in  regard  to  the 
liitherto  unknown  man  who  had  pi'oved  himself  a  niatcli  fur  Douglas 
Avas  so  great  that  he  received  an  invitation  to  give  a  lecture  in  those 
cities. 

The  great  liall  of  tlie  Cuoper  Institute  in  New  York  was  lilleth 
William  Cullen  Bryant,  poet  and  cilitoi;  presided.  'sSince  the  day  of 
Clay  and  Webster  no  man  has  spoken  to  a  larger  assemblage  ui  the 
intellect  and  mental  culture  of  our  city,-'  wrote  Horace  Greele3%  the 
editor  of  the  *' Tribune/'  when  the  lecture  was  over.  *'ilr.  Lincoln  is 
one  of  Nature's  orators,  using  liis  rare  powers  solely  to  chiciilate  and 
convince,  though  the  irresistible  effect  is  tu  delight  and  electrify 
as  well.  .  .  .  The  hall  frequently  rang  with  cheers  and  shouts  of  ap- 
plause^ which  were  prolonged  and  intensified  at  the  close.     No  nmn 
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ever  before  made  such  an  impression  on  his  lirst  appeal  to  a  New  York 
audience/'  ( ' ) 

One  of  Mi\  Lincoln's  personal  friends,  Elihu  II  Washburne,^*)  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Galena,  III.,  was  in  New  York,  and  on  Sunday 
ihey  made  their  way  togetlier  to  the  Five  Points  Mission  Sunday -school, 

which  hud  l*een  established  in  the 
Diost  degraded  section  of  the  city. 
Many  of  the  chiklren  were  in  rags, 
Ilev.  Mr.  Peiise,  the  superintendent, 
kindly  welcomed  thern,  and  in  re- 
sponse to  his  invitation  Mr.  Lincoln 
addressed  the  children, 

Mr.  Lincoln  repealed  his  ad- 
dress at  New  Haven,  Conn,  A  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  in  Yale  College 
listened  in  astonishment.  Never 
before  had  he  heanl  such  plain, 
direct^  clear,  and  comprehensive 
language— words  so  simj>le  that  a 
child  could  understand  what  he  was 
saying.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  to  s])eak 
at  ^leriden,  and  the  professor 
hastened  to  that  town  to  hear  him 
once  more.  lie  returned  to  the 
college  anil  gave  a  lectui^  to  his 
class  upon  the  marvellous  rhetoric  of  tliis  man  from  the  West  who  never 
bad  had  the  advantages  of  an  education. 

From  Meriden  Mr.  Lincoln  went  to  ILirtfonl  and  Norwich.  The 
largest  hall  in  Xoruich  was  filled  with  people  who  desired  to  hear  him. 
'*It  gives  me  ph»asure/'  the  words  of  Mayor  A.  W.  Prentice,  who 
presided,  "Ho  introdoee  a  gentleman  with  whom  you  ai^  already  ac- 
quainted, and  whom  you  hnpe  to  see  pn\siding  in  tlie  Senate  over  Ste- 
phen Arnold  Douglas  as  Vice-president  of  tlie  United  iStates/-  The 
mayor  was  anticipating  that  William  H.  Seward  would  be  the  Re- 
publican  candidate  for  President,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  for  Vice-pi'esident. 

Kev.  John  Putnam  Gulliver,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Norwich,  lis- 
tened in  amazement  to  what  5Ir.  Lincoln  had  to  say.  lie  had  heard 
raany  eloquent  men,  but  none  that  used  such  plain  wonis  with  so  much 
power.  Jfr.  Lincoln,  Mr.  GulHver,  and  the  mayor  met  at  the  railroad 
station  in  the  morning;  the  mayor  introduced  the  minister. 
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"  Will  you  take  a  seat  with  me  T'  the  kind  invitation  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
as  thev  entered  the  car.  *'  Were  vou  sincere  in  what  you  said  about 
my  speech  ?" 

''I  mean  every  word  of  it.  I  learneil  more  of  the  art  of  public 
spejiking  last  evening  than  1  could  from  a  whole  course  of  lectures  on 
rhetoric." 

*'  That  is  extraordinary.  I  am  informed  that  one  of  the  professors 
at  Yale  College  followed  me  to  Meriden  to  hear  me  a  second  time,  and 
has  been  lecturing  about  my  speech.  I  should  like  to  know  what  there 
is  about  what  I  say  that  has  made  you  and  the  professor  think  it  any 
way  remarkable." 

''  It  is  the  clearness  of  your  statements,  your  unanswerable  style  of 
reasoning,  and  your  illustrations,  which  are  romance,  pathos,  and  fun 
welded  together." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  I  have  been  wishing  for  a  long  time 
to  have  some  one  make  an  analysis  for  me.  It  throws  light  on  a  sul>- 
ject  which  has  been  dark  tf>  me.'" 

"  May  I  ask  how  you  acquired  your  unusual  |)ower  of  putting  things? 
It  must  have  been  a  matter  of  e<lucation.  No  num  has  it  by  nature 
alone.     What  has  been  your  education  T 

*'  Well,  as  to  education,  I  never  went  to  school  more  than  six  months 
in  my  life.  When  I  was  a  chihl  I  used  to  get  irritated  if  anybody 
talked  to  me  in  a  way  I  could  not  underetand.  I  don't  think  I  got  an- 
gry at  other  things,  but  that  disturbetl  my  temjier.  I  remember  when 
the  neighbors  came  in  and  talked  to  lu}'  father  in  the  evening,  I  tried  to 
underetand  what  they  were  talking  about.  When  I  got  hold  of  an  ideji 
I  put  it  into  my  own  language.  It  has  become  a  kind  of  passion  with 
me — has  stuck  to  me.  I  am  not  easy  now  when  I  am  handling  a  thought 
till  I  have  bounded  it  nortli,  south,  east,  and  west.  Perhaps  that  ac- 
counts for  the  chamctoristic  you  spoke  of,  though  I  never  put  the  two 
things  together  before." 

''  Did  you  not  have  a  hiw  educiition  r 

*'()h  yes!  I  'read  law,'  as  the  phrase  is;  that  is,  I  became  a  law- 
yer's clerk  in  Springfield,  and  copied  tedious  ilocuments,  and  picked  up 
what  I  could  of  law  in  the  intervals  of  other  Avork.  But  your  question 
reminds  me  of  a  bit  of  education  I  had  which  I  am  bound  in  honesty  to 
mention.  In  the  course  of  my  law-reading  I  constantly  came  upon  the 
word  '  demonstrate.'  T  thought  at  first  that  I  underetood  its  meaning, 
but  soon  became  satisfied  I  did  not.  T  said  to  myself,  'What  do  I  do 
when  I  demonstrate  more  than  when  I  reason  or  prove  i    How  does 
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:nonstration  differ  from  any  other  proofs'  I  consuUewl  Webstcr*s  r>ic- 
tionary.  That  tolti  of  *  certain  proof/  *  proof  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt;'  but  I  could  form  no  idea  of  what  sort  of  proof  that  was.  I 
thought  a  great  inany  things  were  proved  beyond  the  pos-sibility  of 
doul^t  without  recourse  to  any  such  extraordinary  process  of  reasoning 
i9B  I  understood!  Ulemonstration '  to  be,  I  consulted  all  the  dictitjnaries 
and  books  of  reference  I  conkl  find,  but  with  no  better  results.  You 
might  as  well  have  defined  *  blue'  to  a  blind  man.  At  last  I  said,  *  Lin- 
cohi,  you  can  never  make  a  lawyer  if  you  do  not  underetimd  what  ''  de- 
monstrate'•  means;'  and  I  left  my  situation  in  Springfielth  went  home 
to  my  father's  house,  and  stayed  there  till  I  could  give  any  proposition 
in  the  six  l>ooks  of  *Eudi»r  at  sight,  I  then  found  out  what  *(h^mon- 
strate'  means,  and  went  back  to  ray  law  studies." ('*) 

Mr.  Lincoln  visited  liis  eldest  son  Robert  at  Harvard  l^niversity, 
Caniliritlge,  Mass.  lie  proceetied  to  New  IIaui]>shin%  and  ad<lressetl 
audiences  at  Concord  and  Manchester. 

*'ne  is  far  fnim  prepossessing  in  personal  appearance/'  wrote  the 

editor  of  the  Alancliester '"  Mirror/'  "*and  his  voice  is  disagreeable,  yet  he 

wins  attention  and  gowl-wili  from  tlie  start.     He  indulges  in  ru>  fiowers 

of  rhetoric,  no  eloquent  passages.   He  is  not  a  wit,  humorist,  or  a  clown; 

j^et  so  fine  a  vein  of  pleasantry  and  gond^nature  pervades  what  lie  says» 

gliding  over  a  deep  current  of  poetical  arguiueuts,  that  he  keeps  his 

liearers  in  a  smiling  mood,  witli  their  mouths  o]>en  to  hear  all  he  says. 

Ills  sense  of  the  ludicrous  is  very  keen  ;  and  an  exhibition  of  that  is  tlje 

lincher  to  all  his  arguments— not  the  ludicrous  acts  of  persons,  but  tu- 

iJicrous  ideas.     Hence  he  is  never  otfensive,  but  steals  away  willingly 

nto  his  train  of  belief  persona  who  were  opposed  to  him.     For  the  first 

;ialf-hour  his  opponents  would  agree  to  evei'v  word  he  nttered  ;  antl  from 

hat  ix>int  he  began  to  lead  them  otf  little  by  httle,  until  it  scrjued  its  if 

e  had  got  them  all  into  his  fold." 

The  newspapers  of  SpringHeld  infonneil  the  peojile  tliat  Mr.  Lineohi 
ad  addressed  the  ragamuffins  at  the  Five  Points  Mission.  Those  most 
ntiuiate  with  him  were  accustomed  to  call  him  *' Abe/*  in  like  manner 
e  abbi'eviated  their  names. 

''T\rell,  Abe/'  said  one  of  his  neighbors  upon  his  return,  **  I  see  you 
ave  been  making  a  speech  to  Sunday-school  cliihlreii/' 

"Yes;  sit  down,  Jim,  and  FIl  tell  you  about  it.     On  Sunday  morn- 

ng  Washburne  said, '  Let's  go  down  to  the  Five  Points  IVlission.'    I  was 

uch  interestetl  in  what  I  saw,  Jim.     Tlie  superintendent,  Mr.  Pease, 

,me  and  shook  hands  with  us,  and  Washburne  introduced  me  to  him. 
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He  Spoke  to  the  children,  and  then  I  i^s^as  urged  to  si>eak,  I  told  him 
that  I  didn't  know  anything  iiboiit  talldng  to  Snnday-schooK  but  Mr. 
Peajse  said  tliat  many  *jf  the  children  were  homeless  and  friendless,  and 
I  thonght  of  the  time  when  I  had  been  pinched  by  terrible  poverty. 
And  so  I  told  them  that  I  had  been  poor;  I  remembered  when  my  toes 
stuck  out  through  my  broken  shoes  in  winter,  wtien  my  arms  wei'e  out 
at  the  elbows,  when  I  shivered  with  the  cold.  I  told  them  there  was 
only  one  rule — always  to  do  the  very  best  you  can.  I  told  them  I  had 
always  tried  to  do  the  very  best  I  could,  and  that  if  they  would  follow 
that  rule  they  would  get  on  somehow, 

^*When  I  got  through,  Mr.  I'ease  said  it  was  just  the  thing  they 
needed.  When  the  school  was  dismissed  all  the  teachei^  eame  up  and 
shook  hands  with  me  and  thanked  me  for  it,  aUhough  I  didn't  know 
that  I  was  s*aying  anything  of  any  account.  I  never  hc^anl  anything 
thnt  touched  me  as  one  of  the  songs  tliey  sung.  Here  is  one  of  their 
song'liooks,^'  Mr.  Lincoln  took  a  little  hymnal  from  his  pocket  and 
read  one  of  the  hymns.  As  he  read  his  lips  became  tremulous  and  tear 
rolled  down  his  cheeks. (** ) 

Uoubtless  memory  went  back  once  more  to  the  Hoorless  cabin  of  his 
birtlji>lace  and  to  the  lonely  grave  of  his  mother  in  the  Indiana  forest 
to  the  poverty  and  hardship  of  his  boyhotHl.  Looking  into  the  faces  of 
the  pool'  and  friendless  children  touched  his  heart  as  nothing  else  could 
have  done,  and  awakened  his  tendert*st  sympathies. 
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( ' )  1mm  N.  Arnold,  *'  Lifr.  of  LiiRohi/*  j*.  144. 

(*)  Tins  sentt'tK'e  was  qiu>KMl  hy  PreMidtiHt  Linrobi  at  Gettysburg.  It  occnrtt  in  aH 
adfli^ss  iftvim  by  TliL-cKlare  Piirknr  hofore  the  MitHsachusetts  Aiitrslavi^ry  Society  at  ha  a«- 
imul  meeting,  1H4H,  ri'p**rted  in  tlm  **  Libcrattir."  Tim  idoa  wa^  not  origiiml  witb  Mr.  Par- 
kvr.  It  niay  Iw  funnd  in  a  volume  on  '•The  Ailvaurenient  in  Knowledgr  ami  Religion/' 
by  Janii'H  Douglas,  of  Scotland,  fHibfished  nt  Ediidmr^b,  l^'iT).  Mr.  Uon^Ias  was  jibmit 
Mr.  Parker's  age,  livings  at  tliv  \thivAi  of  bis  birth,  ('avers,  Koxbiirgli  Comity,  Scotland. 
Mn  lirid  fibnnrlant  wealtliT  wa.n  endowed  witb  u  pliilosoidiic  mimi^  ami  guvo  liimsclf  to 
fltndyin^  tlu*  jpliibmopliy  of  history,  Thtt  book  in  <|neslion  went  tlirongU  several  editions* 
in  Scot  land  t  and  wim  ro[mblished  in  tlie  llnitt^d  Slates  by  Cunke  &  Co.,  Ilarffiml^  Conn., 
]H*M.  Tlie  vobime  eontains  a  para^j^rapb  entitled  "New  Soi'ial  Order  iit  America/*  in 
which  occurs  the  followiti^;  H^nteuce:  **  The  European  emigrant  mi|U^hr  believe  bimself  an 
line  transported  to  a  new  world »  governed  by  new  hiwrt,  and  11 mis  himself  at  once  raised 
iji  the  scab*  of  lieing — the  panper  is  maiutaiaeil  by  bis  own  bihor,  llie  hired  laborer  worka 
on  bi*«  own  aceonut,  and  tbo  tenatit,  m  climi^jed  into  a  jiroprietor,  while  the  dertpised  vas- 
sal of  flu*  rdd  emiliaent  becomes  eolegitibitor  and  eornler  in  ii  government  where  all 
power  is  from  the  peoftU^  and  in  th  propl*\  a  ml  for  th  ptopkJ*     The  paragraph  was  refiu.l»- 
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lisbed  in  tho  "Rhetorical  Reader,"  a  book  for  schools,  which  was  the  reading  of  my  school- 
days, and  of  which  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  copies  were  sold.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  President  Lincoln  acquired  the  thought  from  Parker,  and  that  he  in  turn 
received  it  from  Douglas.  The  volume  in  which  the  quotation  occurs  is  very  ably 
written,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  has  left  its  impress  upon  the  philosophy  of 
history  during  this  century. — Author. 

(»)  W.  H.  Herndon,  "Lincoln,"  p.  355  (edition  1889). 
(*)  J.  G.  Holland,  "Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  p.  161. 
(»)  Isaac  N.  Arnold,  "  Life  of  Lincoln,"  p.  145. 
(•)  W.  H.  Herndon,  "Lincoln,"  p.  414  (edition  1889). 

C)  The  song  was  composed  by  H.  S.  Thompson,  the  most  popnlarsong-writer  of  Amer- 
ica.    It  was  published  in  1858,  and  was  widely  sung. — Author. 
(•)  New  York  "Tribune,"  Feb.  28, 1860. 

(•)  Elihu  B.  Washburne  was  born  at  Liverniore,  Me.,  September  23,  1816.  His  edu- 
cation was  obtained  in  the  public-schools  and  a  few  terms  at  an  academy.  He  became 
a  printer,  but  the  legal  profession  being  more  congenial,  he  studied  law,  emigrated  to 
Illinois,  and  became  an  attorney  at  Galena.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1853,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  debates  on  the  Kansas-Nebraska  affairs.  He  was  prominent  in 
the  formation  of  the  Republican  Party  in  Illinois,  and  at  an  early  period  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was  in  Congress  from  1853  to  1869,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  term,  occupying  prominent  and  responsible  positions  on  committees.  He  was 
often  called  the  "Watch-dog  of  the  Treasury,"  from  his  careful  watch  upon  expenditures. 
During  the  later  years  of  his  Congressional  service  he  was  called  *■  Father  of  the  House." 
Recognizing  the  fitness  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant  as  military  commander,  ho  asked  President 
Lincoln  to  appoint  him  brigadier-general,  and  after  the  surrender  of  Vickshnrg  and  the 
victory  of  Chattanooga  he  urged  Grant's  appointment  as  lieutenant-general.  He  was 
often  with  the  army  during  the  Wilderness  campaign.  Upon  the  election  of  General 
Grant  to  the  Presidency,  Mr.  Washburne  became  Secretary  of  State.  He  was  subsequent- 
ly appointed  Minister  to  France,  and  rendered  conspicuous  service  during  the  siege  of 
Paris  by  the  Prussians. — Author. 

(>o)  John  Putnam  Gulliver  to  Author.     See,  also,  "  Independent,"  Sept.  1, 1864. 
(^* )  Edward  Egglestou,  quoted  in  "  Every-day  Life  of  Lincoln,"  p.  323. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

NOMINATED   FOR  THE   PRESIDENCY. 

THE  time  was  approaching  (April  10, 1859)  when  candidates  would  be 
nominated  by  tlie  different  |K)litical  parties  for  the  Presidency. 
Mr.  Pickett,  an  editor  in  Illinois,  wrote  to  Mr.  Lincoln  as  follows: 

"  My  partner  and  myself  are  absent  addressing  the  Republican  editors 
of  the  State  on  the  subject  of  a  simultaneous  announcement  of  j^our 
name  for  the  Presidency.- ' 

''  I  must  in  candor  say,"  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  in  reply, ''  that  I  do  not 
think  myself  fit  for  the  Presidency.  I  certainly  am  flattered 
^^869^'  and  gratified  that  some  partial  friends  think  of  me  in  that  con- 
nection ;  but  I  really  think  it  best  for  our  cause  that  no  concert- 
ed effort  such  as  you  suggest  should  be  made."  ( ' ) 

He  was  not  seeking  the  Presidency.  Neither  would  he  be  a  rival  to 
Senator  Trumbull  when  the  time  came  to  choose  Mr.  TrumbulFs  suc- 
cessor.    Very  frank  and  open  his  letter  to  a  friend : 

"'  I  do  not  understand  Trumbull  and  myself  to  he  rivals.  You  know 
I  am  pledged  not  to  enter  a  struggle  with  him  for  the  seat  in  the  Senate 
now  occupied  by  him ;  and  yet  I  would  rather  have  a  full  term  in  the 
Senate  than  in  the  Presidency.  For  my  single  self,  I  have  enlisted  for 
the  permanent  success  of  the  Republican  cause;  and  for  this  object  I 
shall  labor  faithfully  in  the  ranks,  unless,  as  I  think  not  probable,  the 
judgment  of  the  ])arty  shall  assign  me  a  different  position."  (') 

In  this  biography  we  have  reached  a  point  where  I  who  am  writing 
became  an  observer  of  pavssing  events,  and  from  this  page  to  the  close 
shall  at  times  write  of  what  1  saw  and  heard  in  connection  with  the  life 
of  Mr.  Lincoln.  There  was  one  member  of  the  Re])ublican  party  who 
had  an  earnest  desire  to  be  its  candidate  for  the  Presidency — William  IL 
Seward,  Senator  from  New  York,  who  had  rendered  conspicuous  serv- 
ice in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  It  was  understood  that  a  strong  effort 
would  be  made  by  his  friends  to  secure  his  nomination. 

"  Who  is  to  be  your  candidate  out  West  C'  was  the  question  put  by 
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rae  to  my  frieiitl  (reorge  W.  <iajirt\  <^l  CUiicago,  in  tlie  inontli  of  Uecember, 
1859. 

*'  Well,  the  Democratit'  Party  is  going  to  be  divided,  and  we  can  win 
with  almost  any  good  eandidatf — Chase»  of  Ohio,  or  Abraljuiii  Lincoln, 
of  our  State,''  the  R^ply. 

I  am  not  aware  that  Mr.  Lincoln  at  that  date  had  !>een  publicly  men- 
tioned  as  a  candidate.  Not  till  a  month  later  did  the  i>eople  of  New 
York,  New  Haven,  Hartford,  ami  Huston  liecome  acquainted  with  him 
pei-sonally.  The  thought  may  have  come  to  him  that  hh  friends  might 
bring  him  forward  as  a  candidate,  but  I  fintl  nn  eviilence  that  he  him- 
self had  made  any  fnovement  towards  that  em\. 

The  Democralic  Party  had  controlled  the  (iovernment  for  many  yeai^. 
It  was  united  and  i>owei'ful  on  tliat  Sunday  in  1854  when  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  and  JetTemon  Davis  called  u]Kiri  Pivsident  Pierer  imd  unfolded 
the  plan  for  the  intro<luction  of  slavery  into  Kansas  and  the  otlier  Ter- 
ritories of  the  Fnion ;  but  it  was  no  longer  a  united  party.  President 
Buchanan  had  done  what  he  couhl  to  prevent  Douglas  from  being  re- 
elected t^j  the  iSenate.  The  Democratic  Senatoi^s  from  the  slave-hokl- 
ing  States  had  degraded  him  from  the  chairmanshi]>  of  the  Committee 
on  Territories.  They  knew  the  Democrats  of  the  Northern  States  were 
enthusiastic  for  his  nomination  as  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  de- 
termined to  prevent  it. 

The  Democratic  Convention  assembled  at  Charleston,  S*  C.     A  ma- 
jority of  the  delegates  from  tlie  Northern  States  were  for  Douglas,     He 
was  a  pojndar  leader.     The  delegates  from  the  Slave  States  ac* 
^J*^^'knowle<lged  his  abilities.     He  had  rendered  them  great  service, 
but  they  did  iu»t  accept  his  ideas  of  the  right  of  the  Tc*rritories 
Xn  vote;  slavery  in  or  out  as  the  people  pleased.     Slavery  must  be  voted 
in,  never  out.     They  hail  no  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  but  were  in 
favor  of  establishing  a  great   principle:   Congressional  protection  to 
slavery  in  the  Territories  and  States.     The  Southern  delegates  knew 
that  Caleb  Cushing,  of  ilassachusetts,  agreed  with  them,  and  secured 
his  election  as   president  id"  the  convention,     William   L.  Yancey,  of 
Alabama,  assumed  leadei'shi])  in  debate.     The  men  who  were  shouting 
for  the  nomination  of  I>utiglas  were  astonished  when  they  heard  these 
sentiments  fall  from  his  lips:  ''The  Northern   Democrats  are  losing 
gi*ound  hefon*  the  rising  Bhiek  Pe|>ubliean  Party  because  they  have  not 
stofxl  t-esolutely  uj»  against  the  anti-slavery  sentiment.     Northern  Dem- 
ocnits  have  a(hiiitted  that  slavery  is  wrong.     They  must  cliange.    There 
must  be  legislation  by  Congress  wliich  will  protect  slavery  everywhere." 
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Senator  Pugh,  of  Ohio,  replied  to  him :  "  We  have  been  taunted 
with  our  weakness.  We  have  been  told  that  we  must  put  our  hands  on 
our  mouths,  and  our  mouths  in  the  dust.  Gentlemen  of  the  South,  you 
mistake  us.     We  will  not  do  it/' 

For  five  days  the  delegates  wrangled  over  resolutions,  the  Southern- 
ers demanding  what  the  Northerners  would  not  give.  Benjamin  F. 
Butler,  of  Massachuvsetts,  thought  to  settle  all  diflferences  by  adopting 
the  platform  of  the  convention  held  in  Cincinnati  in  1856,  upon  which 
Buchanan  had  been  elected.  ''That  was  a  swindle  on  the  Sontbem 
States !"  the  shout  of  the  delegates  from  Mississippi.  The  motion  was 
adopted  by  a  hirge  majority.  If  Mr.  Butler  thought  such  a  motion 
would  bring  peac^  and  liarniony  he  was  mistaken.  The  time  had  come 
for  carrjdng  out  what  Yancey  and  liis  fellow-conspirators  had  planned. 
The  delegates  from  Alabama,  Mississip])i,  Louisiana,  South  Carolina^ 
Florida,  Texas,  and  Arkansas  rose  from  tlieir  seats,  marched  out  of  the 
room,  and  organized  another  convention. 

The  great  and  powerful  Democratic  Party  was  divided.  The  dele- 
gates from  the  cotton  States — who  believed  the  world  could  not  get  on 
without  that  product — had  split  the  party  asunder.  It  was  the  initial 
step  of  a  great  and  far-reaching  scheme  to  bring  about  the  disruption 
of  the  Union.  Yancey  outhned  it  in  a  speech  made  in  an  Alabama 
convention : 

"To  obtain  the  aid  of  the  Democracy  in  this  contest  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  contest 
in  its  Charleston  convention.  In  that  body  Douglas's  adherents  wiU  press  his  doctrines  to 
a  decision.  If  tlie  State-rights  men  keep  out  of  that  convention  that  decision  must  in- 
evitably  be  against  tlie  South,  and  that  eitlicr  in  direct  favor  of  the  Douglas  doctrine  or  by 
the  indorsement  of  tlie  Cincinnati  platform,  under  which  Douglas  claims  shelter  for  his 
principles.  .  .  .  The  State-rights  men  should  present  in  that  convention  their  demands  for 
a  decision,  and  they  will  obtain  an  indorsement  of  their  demands  or  a  denial  of  these  de- 
mands. If  indorsed,  we  shall  have  a  greater  hope  of  triumph  within  the  Union ;  if  denied, 
in  my  opinion  the  State-rights  wing  should  secede  from  the  convention  and  appeal  to  the 
whole  people  of  the  South,  without  distinction  of  parties,  and  organize  another  convention 
upon  the  basis  of  their  principles,  and  go  into  the  election  with  a  candidate  nominated  by 
it  as  a  grand  constitutional  party.  But  in  the  Presidential  contest  a  Black  Republican 
may  be  elected.  If  tliis  dire  event  should  happen,  in  my  opinion  the  only  hope  of  safety 
for  the  South  is  in  a  withdrawal  from  the  Union  before  he  shall  be  inaugurated— before 
the  sword  and  treasury  of  the  Federal  Government  shall  be  placed  in  the  keeping  of  that 
party." 

The  people  of  Charleston  were  wild  in  their  enthusiasm.  Cultured 
ladies  flocked  to  the  liall  in  which  the  seceders  assembled,  and  waved 
their  handkerchiefs  in  token  of  their  ai)proval.  Bonfires  illumined  the 
streets. 
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The  riv^al  conventions  adjourned  without  nominating  cundidutes  for 
the  Presidency.  They  were  to  reassembh?  in  BHltimoTe  in  the  month 
of  May. 

The  Whig  Party  alsfi  met  in  Baltimore.  Southern  men  controlled 
the  convention.  They  nominated  John  Betl,  of  Tennessee,  for  Presi- 
dent, and  Edward  Everett,  of  ]^rassaohusetts,  for  Vice-president,  Public 
opinion  in  tlie  Northern 
States  reganled  Everett 
as  the  greater  statesman. 
One  editor  eiUlcd  it  the 
*' Kangaroo '*  ticket^  as 
its  hind  legs  were  long- 
est. 1  was  present  as  a 
journalist,  and  noticed 
that  the  antagonism  of 
the  delegates  from  the 
Southern  States  was 
very  much  more  intense 
against  the.  TJepubliean 
Party  than  against  either 
wing  of  the  Democratic 
Party. 

At  the  Capitol  ( Wash- 
ington) Jefferson  Davis, 
of  Mississippi;  Robert 
Toombs,  of    Georgia  : 

John  M.  Mason,  of  Virginia;  and  Juthih  P,  Benjamin,  of  Louisiana,  were 
crowding  Douglas  to  the  walL  Like  a  stug  at  bay  he  c«>nfronted  them, 
manifesting  marvellous  power  Jind  l)olt:luess  in  debate.  Better  than  any 
other  Northern  Senati*r  he  understood  their  purpose.  He  had  been 
deep  in  their  counsels.  He  was  exjteriencing  the  implacalile  liate  of  the 
slave  oligarchy  towards  one  whom  they  could  not  mulrol.  The  llepub- 
Mean  Senators  had  little  sympathy  for  Douglas.  They  took  no  part  in 
the  debate.  I  was  sitting  on  a  sofa  in  the  Senatechamber  witli  Sena- 
tor Memy  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  when  Senatoi'  Seward  entered. 

**ne  is  to  he  our  next  President.  He  feels  it;  you  can  see  it  in 
bis  actions,''  the  remark  of  Senator  Wilson,  who  was  regattled  as  one 
of  the  far-sighted  politicians  of  the  |>eriod.  Ho  knew  every  pliase  of 
pnblic  sentiment  in  the  Eastern  States,  hnt  he  <lid  not  fully  compi*e- 
hend  the  rapid  ilevehiijnient  of  thtMifrht  and  finding  in  the  West. 
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OP  ABRAHAM  LINCOI 

At  that  time  (May  10,  1864)  tho  Illinois  Rej>obl leans  were  assem- 
bled in  convention  at  Decatur,  wheiv?  Ahraliani  Lincoln  once  split  rails 
for  Kancy  Miller.     Richard  Oglesl>y  was  chairniaii  of  the  convention. 

*' Gentlemen/'  he  said,  ^'  two  old  Democrats  want  to  make  a  contri- 
bution to  the  meeting/* 

Two  farmei's  thereupon  entered  tlie  room,  eaeh  with  a  fence  rail  on 
his  shoulder  bearing  this  inscription  : 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  THE  RAIL  CANDIDATE  FOR  THE  PRESIDENCY,  I860! 
7W  rtsiit  Jrom  a  toi  of  3000  tnatle  in  tSSO  ^V  Thomas  Hi^nkt  and  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Delegates  and  spectators  sprung  to  their  feet,  mounted  the  seats, 
swung  their  hats,  and  slujuted  :  *'  Lincoln  !  Lincoln  I  Abe !  Abe  !■* 

"  It  is  true  I  helped  build  a  house  for  my  father/'  Mr.  Lincoln  said, 
as  he  rose  to  speak.  '*It  is  true  that  Thomas  Hunks  and  myself  split 
rails.  Whether  these  are  some  of  the  identical  rails  I  cannot  say. 
Quite  likely  they  are.'- 

The  diiimatic  scene  had  not  been  planned  by  politicians.  It  was  the 
outcome  of  the  thought  of  a  plain  fai^ner  who  formerly  had  been  a 
Democrat,  but  who  had  heeome  a  Repiiltlican, 

**  They  are  talking  uf  you  for  President/'  s;ikl  a  frieniL 
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'*  They  ought  to  select  some  one  who  knows  more  tlmn  I  do/*  Mr* 
Lincoln  replied. (') 

I  It  \va^  voted  to  present  his  name  at  the  National  Convention. 
This  action  was  brought  alH>ut  mainly  by  Leonard  Swett*  B,  C\  Cook, 

[Korman  B.  Jutld,  and 

I  David  Davis.     We  are 

not  to  conclude  that  it  «:^- 

was  wholly  a  surprise 
to   Mr.  Lincoln,     He 

knew  people  were  talk-  - > 

ing  about  him  as  a  pos- 

fsible  candidate.  He 
had  endeared  himself 
to  the  Eepublicaus  of 
the  State  b}'  his  devo- 
tion to  principle,  his  dt*- 
bates  witli  Douglas^  his 
unselfish  action  in  secur- 
ing the  election  of  Sen- 
ator Trunibull,  They 
loved  him  for  his  noble 
manhood  and  the  sim 
plicity  of  his  character. 
During  a  journey 
from  Washington  to 
Pittsburg  J   convei'sed 

with  men  proniiuent  in  political  affaii's,  and  was  convinced  that  Mr.  Sew- 
ard  wouhl  not  receive  the  votes  of  Penns^^lvania  in  the  convention.  For 
more  than  a  third  of  a  century  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  had  been 
rival  States  for  political  prestige  and  power.  New  York  had  assnnu?*! 
to  be  the  ''Empire  State;-'   Pennsylvania  prided  hei'self  on  being  tlie 

''* Keystone"  in  the  arch  of  the  republic.  It  was  plain  tliat  Pennsyl- 
vania did  not  intend  lo  support  tiie  favorite  son  of  the  Empire  State. 
In  Ohio  there  was  a  moderate  enthusiasm  for  Mr.  Chase,  but  I  eoukl  not 

idiscover  active  effort  being  made  to  secure  his  nomination.  Of  public 
sentiment  in  Indiana  I  could  forai  no  definite  (^pinion,  except  that  the 
candidate  ought  to  be  from  the  great  and  growing  West.  Arriving  in 
Chicago  several  days  before  the  assembling  of  the  convention,  I  found 
a  number  of  delegates  from  St.  Louis  actively  advocating  the  nomina- 
tion of  ilr.  Bates.     In  no  city  of  the  Union  had  there  been  so  rapid  a 
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development  of  Kepublican  sentiment  as  in  St.  Louis,  and  the  delegates 
believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  that  vvjtli  ^Ir.  Bates  tbey  couJd  secure 
the  electoral  vote  of  the  State. 

There  was  but  one  name  on  the  lips  of  the  Republicans  of  Illinois 
— Abraham  Lincoln.  They  knew  him ;  bad  looked  into  his  kindly 
face;  hatl  listeneil  to  his  onanswerubie  arguments  in  the  debates  with 
Douglas,  as  clear  and  demonstrable  as  a  proposition  from  ''  Euclid/' 

Mr.  Thtirlow  Weed,  of  Albany,  wtis  managing  affairs  in  the  interest 
of  Mr.  Seward,  lie  bad  engan^ed  a  number  of  rooms  at  the  hotels.  His 
agents  were  in  Chicago  previous  to  the  assembling  of  the  convention. 
lie  bad  men  on  tlie  ground  to  ask  admission  to  the  convention  as  dele- 
gates from  Texas  antl  other  Southern  States,  to  cast  their  ballots  for 
Mr.  Seward,  I  discovereil  cimipanies  of  men  sti'olling  the  streets— half 
a  dozen  in  a  baml — hurrahing  for  Seward.  The  train  from  New  York 
bringing  ttie  delegates  was  decorated  with  Hags.  A  brass  band  played 
the  ''Star  Spangled  Banner"  anil  '*  Yankee  Doodle."  Seward  was  an 
experienceil  statesman,  who  bad  bad  long  acquaintance  with  public  af* 
faii>!,  Lincoln  was  only  a  homespun  law3^er  who  had  l>een  in  Congress 
but  one  term.  ''A  rail-spbtter!  What  did  he  know^  of  the  needs  of 
the  nation  (     Ilurmh/or  Si^wardp'^  such  the  argument. 

The  Republicans  of  Chicago  had  erected  a  building  sutficiently  large 
to  accommtKlate  lo,(Kio  people.  Tbey  called  it  *'The  Wigwam.**  It 
was  plain,  un]>reteutious — built  for  the  accommodation  not  only  of  the 
delegates,  but  of  the  j)eople.  Signilicant  the  holding  of  the  convention 
of  the  new  party  of  the  j)eople  in  the  rapidly-growing  city  of  the  West 
in  contrast  to  tlint  of  the  Democratic  Viwty  in  the  old  City  of  Charles- 
hm,  which  had  conu?  to  a.  standstill  In  Charleston  every  movement 
of  the  slave  aristocracy  looked  towards  disintegration  and  defeat;  in 
Chicago  the  enthysiasm  was  indicative  of  harmony  and  victory. 

The  Hrst  thiy  was  spent  in  organization.  George  Ashman,  of  ilas- 
sachusetts,  was  president  rif  the  convention.  1  n4»ticed,  as  I  sat  at  a 
small  table  in  the  sectitm  assigned  to  representatives  of  the  Press, 
ximt'  that  when  Mr.  Sevvanrs  name  was  mentioned  there  was  an  out- 
burst of  applause  in  <lifferent  parts  of  tlie  great  auditorium. 
The  leaders  bad  received  their  instructions  from  Thurlow  Weed,  of 
Albany,  who  happened  to  sit  by  my  side,  who  was  not  using  his  pen, 
but  who  saw  everything  that  was  going  on.  The  organization  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  convention  was  all  that  he  could  desire  for  bring- 
ing about  the  nomination  of  Mr,  Sewai'd,  The  second  day  was  given 
to  preparing  the  platform  and  canvassing  for  candidates. 
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This  the  telegram  sent  by  Horace  Greeley  to  his  paper,  the  New 

York  "*  Tribune :" 

*'Govenior  Seward  will  be  oommaied  to-morrow," 

•  Kot  so  did  I  i*egard  the  outlouk.  It  was  evident  that  the  delegates 
from  the  East,  who  never  before  had  been  in  the  West,  wei^^  being 
iofluenced  by  the  rising  entheisiasiii  of  the  multitudes  wliieh  surged 
through  the  streets  in  the  evening,  hurrahing  for  Abniham  Lincoln. 

Midnight  beheld  Xorman  JutUl,  of  Chicago;  Burton  0.  Cook,  of 
Ottawa;  David  Davis,  uf  Springtiekl,  and  othei*s  in  secret  cunsulta- 
tion  at  the  Tremont  Rouse. 
*^We  must  beat  Sew- 
ard's men  on  their  own 
ground/'  said  Judd. 
"There  is  a  follow  in  this 
city  with  a  thundering 
voice.  He  can  halloo  loud 
enough  to  be  heanl  across 
X,ake  Michigan,  and  I  pro- 
pose that  we  have  him  on 
band  to*morrow.'* 

*'  I  know  of  anotlier  fel- 
low, by  the  name  of  Ames, 

who  lives  dow^n  my  wav,  ,^_,  ^ 

who  can  halloo  as  loud  as        ^^^^^^SI^^^k^  <^ 

your  Chicago    chap.      He 

is  a  Democrat,  but  I  guess 

will  be  open  to  a  job.    Til 

telegraph    him    to   be  on 

hand  in  the  morning,"  said 

Cook. 

The   sun   i-ose   ujion  a 
cloudless    sky.     Each    in-  kdwakd  bates. 

coming  train  brought  sid- 

ditional    thousantis    from    Northern    Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,   and 
Southern  Wisconsin,      No   one    had    marshalled    them.      They 
^^150  'eatne  to  manifest  their  enthusiasm  for  the  party  which  stnod 
pledged  to  resist  the  aggressions  of  slavery.     They  were  more 
ready  to  hurrah  for  Lincoln  than  for  Seward.     Lincoln  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  bone,  sinew,  and  nujsele  of  the  younger  West;  Seward 
3 
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ScunnhliB^  aad  ttnnipluuit 
mir.  Mown  from  danoMl»  eor- 
from  Sew  York.    A  great  ctowd  m  Ibr 
til  prooeasioQ  to  the  WigmuB*    Mr. 
The  praoeaaan  oerer  woald 
slieftdlj  crDwded  erery  »i«&oe 
filied.    Cftadidatea  were  put 
of  the  name  of  Abraham  lineolxL,  Mr. 
k  coogfknoQB  place  on  tbe  platform, 
1  a  atfintoriaii  voice  broke  forth  at  the 
V  asswcred  br  oae  equaUj  loud  from  the 
hf  the  ahcita  of  the  aasemUed  thousands — con- 
ceaaed  to  ware.     The  man  from 
Onawa,  with  roices  like  fog  boms,  were 

ginm^  Seward  receiring  ITSi  votes;  lincola, 

€?  hmihs^  w>we  firided  between  Cameron,  of  Pennsjl- 

«ji;  BHww  oi  Missouri,  and  others.     In  a  full  vote 

fci^^j    .-  <? .  >^-s^ifal  candidate  must  receive  233  votes.     The 

i^n'^^^-'-L  L-^:  liBOohi,  ISL 

^  lia/^•t>fs  of  ^pfifauise  evoked  by  the  white  handkerchief 
kifidly  ftiee  of  Thurlow  Weed  faded  away. 


k^^m. m 


TrU'Kl.OVV   WEED, 


't«6 
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.,ouu^^-^,--^  '^"        ,.,V."  ^.^  .ere  J^^^  ^uve  ^  ^^^ 

,L  ca^"'"'  Vnved  *'««  ^^.   :%a9  ivo»^^^7^.v^o»g«-  ,  .L  convex 
ft^^  ^    ve  W^*^^  *  ^  V «  oi  ^^•*^''^'     :  streets  o\  *^        ,u  o^  ^^'^ 
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On  Suturtiay  morn- 
iiig»  after  the  adjourn- 
ment, a  passenger  car 
drawn  by  one  of  the 
fastest  locomotives  of 
the  Illinois  Central  IlaiU 
road  rolled  out  from 
Chicago.  It  bore  to 
Springfield  the  com- 
mittee ap]H>iiite<l 
^1860''  ^y  the  conven- 
tion to  apprise 
Mr,  Linc<»ln  of  his  nomi- 
nation. Being  a  member 
of  the  Pi*ess,  I  accom- 
panied the  committee. 
The  sun  was  setting 
when  we  reache<l  Spring- 
field.     A    crowd    hatl 

gathered  in  the  State-house  gnumds— not  to  welcome  the  committee, 
but  to  listen  to  John  A.  McClernand,  who  was  to  make  a  speech  fa- 
voring Duufj^las  for  the  Presidency.  The  clock  had  struck  the  hour 
of  eight  when  the  party  from  Chicago  proceeded  to  the  hon^e  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  Mr,  Lincoln's  two  boys,  Willie  and  Thomas — or  ''Tad," 
as  he  was  familiarly  called  — were  perched  on  the  fence  before  the 
house,  ehaHing  their  playmates.  *'Tad''  stood  erect,  and  welcomed 
the  o«>mmittee  by  sliouting  **  Hooray  !'*  Both  boys  were  brimming 
over  with  life.  The  committee  entered  the  house  and  passed  into 
the  parlor,  where  ilr,  Lincoln  receive<l  them.  ilr.  Ashman,  presi- 
dent of  the  convention,  made  a  brief  address.  The  repl}^  was  ecpially 
brief. 

The  formality  ended,  and  all  restraint  was  gone.  Smiles  rippled 
npon  Mr.  Lincoln's  face  as  he  then  addrcssetl  William  D.  Kclley,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

"  You  are  a  tall  man.  Judge  Kclley.    What  is  your  height?" 

"  Six  feet  three.'' 

'M  beat  you,''  said  Mr.  Lincoln;  ^' I  am  six  feet  four  without  my 
high-heeled  hoots  on." 

''Pennsylvania  hows  to  Illinois.  I  ain  glad  that  we  have  found  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  whom  we  can  l(K>k  up  to,  for  we  have  been 


natural  dignity 
which  htid  been 
assumed  laid 
•  aside,  conversa- 
tion became 
geneiuL 

**Mrs.  Lin* 
'coin  will  be 
pleased  to  see 
you  in  the  oth- 
er  room,  gen- 
tlemen. You 
Will  be  thirsty 
after  your  long 
journey.  You 
will  Jind  some- 
thing  refresh- 
ing in  the  li- 
brary/- 

In  the  li- 
brary were 
several  hundred 
volumes  ranged 
upon  shelves, 
two  globes  (one 
terrestrial,    the 

other  celestial),  a  i>lain  table,  a  pitcher  of  cokl  water  and  glasses,  but 
no  wines  nor  liquoi^. 

"  You  did  not  iin<I  any  great  spread  of  liquors^  I^tiike  it,"  the  remark 
of  a  citizen  of  Springfield  the  next  morning 

*'  No,*'  my  reply. 

"Thereby  hangs  a  httle  story:  When  we  knew  you  were  on  your 
way,  a  number  of  us  called  on  Mr.  Lincoln  iind  said  that  in  all  proba- 
bihty  some  of  the  members  of  the  committee  W'ouid  need  some  refresh- 
ment, wines  or  liquoi^.  *  I  haven't  any  in  the  house/  lie  said,  '  We  will 
furnish  them.'  'Gentlemen,  I  cannot  allow  you  to  du  what  I  will  not 
do  myself/  the  reply.  But  that  was  not  the  end  of  it.  Some  of  our 
good  Democratic  citizens,  feeling  that  Springfield  had  been  highly  hon- 
ored by  the  nomination,  sent  over  some  baskets  of  champagne,  but  Mi\ 
[Lincoln  sent  them  back,  thanking  them  for  their  intended  kindness/' 
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ited  at  the  desk,  clad  in  a  linen  dustev,  with  a  pile  of  lettei's  and  a 
wooden  inkstand  before  him.     Ue  had  a  hearty  wek'tioie  for  all  who 
came.     There  ^vas  no  sign  of  elatitm.      To  friends,  neigh  bo  i*s,  old  ac- 
ijiiaintances,  and  strangei"s  alike  he  was 
simply  Abraham  Lincoln,     lie  saw  two 
tall  young  men — fanuei-s,  lie  judged  by 
tJieir  appearance— bashfully  hooking  into 
his  office. 

*'  How  do  you  do,  gentlemen  i  What 
can  1  do  for  you  i  Won't  you  come  in 
and  take  a  seat 'T 

'MVe  are  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr. 
Lincoln/-  saitl  one.  '*  You  see,  we  are  a 
little  curious  to  know  which  is  the  tall- 
est, you  or  Jira  here,  I  told  him  he  was 
as  tall  as  you/* 

'*0h,  that  is  it.  Well  let  us  see. 
Stand  up  beside  the  \val],  young  man." 

Jim  stood  against  the  wall  of  tbe  room,  and  Mr  Lincoln  placed  a 
cane  on  the  top  of  his  liead— the  end  against  the  plastering* 

'*That  is  your  height.  Now,  you  hold  the  cane,  and  let  me  see 
what  I  can  do," 

He  steps  under  the  cane,  wags  his  hair  against  it* 
''  Well,  young  man,  you  are  good  at  guessing.     We  are  exactly  the 
Bame  height."  (') 

The  act  was  in  keeping  with  his  good-nature.  Did  he  lose  auytliing 
l>y  gratifying  their  euriusity?  Did  he  not  rather  gain  their  friend- 
ship i 

A  farmer's  wife  drove  into  SpringfieUl  bringing  butter  and  eggs  to 
Bell,  and  called  to  see  the  man  wiio  hud  been  selected  as  candidate  for 
t:he  Presidency. 

**  I  thought  Fd  call  and  shake  hands  with  you  once  morct^'  she  said. 
Mr.  Lincoln  tried  to  I'emeiuber  when  and  where  she  had  shaken 
hands  writh  him. 

^*  Oh,  don't  you  remember  i     Why,  youVe  stoppetl  at  our  house  to 
it  something  to  eat  when  you've  l>een  riding  the  circuit." 

Oh  yes.     Now  I  know.     Welh  Fm  right  glad  to  see  you  once 
more.'' 

'*  Don't  you  remember,  ^fr.  Lincoln,  that  day  when  you  called  and 
I  hadn't  anything  to  eat  C 
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Bouglaa-s  friends  nominated  hira  for  the  Presidency,  with  Herschel  V. 
Johnson,  of  Georgia,  for  Vioe*president,  The  delegates  from  the  cot- 
ton-producing States 
nominatetl  John  C» 
Breckinridge,  of 
Kentucky,  for  Presi- 
dent and  Joseph 
Lane,  of  Oregon,  for 
Vice-president. 

1  remained  in  the 
vicinity  of  Spring- 
field several  weeks. 
Every  train  brought 
people  to  that  city 
to  see  Mr-  Lincf>ln, 
Politicians  who 
wanted  to  l>e  Sec- 
retary of  War,  or 
of  the  T^avy ;  who 
^vantcd  to  be  made 
Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary or  Consul  in 
some  foreign  coun- 
try, position  in  a  custom-house*  surveyor  of  lands.  Governor  or  Secre- 
tary of  a  Territory,  postmaster  somewhere— all  thinking  to  take  time  by 
the  forelock  by  making  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  advance  of 
his  election.  So  many  came  that  the  Governor  of  the  State  kindly 
allowed  him  the  use  of  the  executive  chamber  in  the  State-house,  where 
he  courteously  welcomed  all  those  who  wanted  office,  as  well  us  those 
who  only  wished  to  shake  hands  witii  him. 
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THE    8TATE-nOUSE,  SPRINOFIKL0.  ILL.,  18W. 
[Tbo  execolive  cbutnber  Wiia  I  be  corner  ntom  of  the  upper  8lory  In  1 
with  the  mipuk.] 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

THE     ELECTION,     1860. 

T^IIE  campaign  was  one  of  intense  excitement  and  unbounded  ent 
■^    siasm  on  the  part  of  the  Republicans,  who  felt  that  with  the  Dei 
ocratic  Party  divUled  they  coiikl  bring  about  the  election  of  Mr.  Lii 
coin.    Mass  meetings  were  hekl  throughout  the  Northern  State 
The  vital  questions  of  the  hour  were  the  aggressions  of  the  slai 
power,  the  attempt  to  force  slavery  into  the  Territories  and  the  Fr 
States,  the  Dred   8cott  decision,  and   the  preservation  of  the  Union. 
The  young  men  organized  **  Wide  Awake"  clubs.    They  wore  unifornii^l 
and  carried  torches,     Lfttle  did  they,  in  their  enthusiasm,  comprehend^ 
what  would  be  the  ultimate  outcome  of  their  midnight  drilling  and 
marching.      Further  on   we  shall   see   thera  making  other  midnight 
marches  as  sokliei*s  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

The  friends  of  Senator  Douglas  saw  from  the  outset  that  they  were 
doomed  to  defeat.    The  men  who  supported  the  nomination  of  BeU  and 
Everett  in  the  Northern  States  endeavored  to  awaken  enthusiasm 
ringing  bells  mounted  on  wagons  and  drawn  by  horaes,  as  their  proce 
sions  paratleil  the  streets  of  towns  and  cities. 

Breckinridge  had  not  many  supporters  in  the  Northern  States,     It 
was  but  asuuill  portion  of  the  Democratic  Party  that  followed  his  lea 

We  are  not  to  think  because  tlipi'e  was  an  uprising  of  people  to 
strict  the  further  extension  of  slaver\\  the  party  supporting  Abmham 
Lincoln  was  for  its  immediate  abolition.     The  printer  imprisoned 
Baltimore  thirty  years  before  for  saying  the  slave-trade  was  piracV^ 
took  no  part  in  advocating  the  election  uf  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was 
not  an  Abolitjonist.     Public  sentiment  cannot  be  changed  in  a  day- 
Many  gocKl  men  in  the  Northern  States,  including  ministers,  lawyers, 
judges,  opposed  the  Republican  Part  v.     They  said  it  was  sectional,  and 
its  success  woulil  bring  about  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.     The  slave- 
holders were  threatening  to  secede,  and   establish   a   Southern   Con- 
federacy if  Lincoln  should  be  elected.     He  saw  a  dark  and  forbiddir 
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future.  Shall  we  wonder  that  his  friends  beheld  the  old  look  of  sad- 
ness u|x>n  his  face  at  times? 

"'  Mr.  BateiTiLm,'*  said  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  Superintendent  of  Instruc- 
tion, whose  office  joined  the  chamber  where  he  received  his  friends, 
'*here  is  a  book— a  canvass  of  ti)is  city,  which  my  friends  have  made— 
tbe  name  of  every  citizen,  ami  how  he  pr«»babiy  will  vote.  Here 
are  the  names  nf  twenty -three  ministers  of  different  denominations, 
and  all  but  three  of  them  are  against  me.  Here  are  the  names  of  a 
great  many  men  who  are  menihers  of  churt^bew,  and  a  very  large 
majority  of  them  are  against  me.  ilr.  Bntenian,  I  am  not  a  Christian. 
God  knows  that  I  want  to  be  one.  I  liave  read  the  Bible  ever  since  I 
sat  at  my  mother  s  knee.  Here  is  the  New  Testament  which  I  carry 
with  me.  Its  teachings  are  all  for  liberty.  Now,  these  ministej*s  and 
church  members  know  that  I  am  for  freedom  in  the  Territories — for 
freedom  everywhere  as  far  as  the  Constitution  and  law  will  permit,  and 
that  my  opponents  arc  for  slavery.  They  know  tliis,  and  yet  with  this 
book  in  their  hands,  in  the  light  of  which  human  bondage  cannot  live  a 
moment,  they  are  going  to  vote  against  me.  I  don't  understand  it.'' 
He  rises  and  paces  the  room.  Ilis  voice  is  tremulous  as  he  goes  on,  and 
there  are  tears  upcm  his  cheeks. 

*'  Mr.  Eateman,  1  know  there  is  a  God,  and  that  lie  hates  injustice 
and  slavery,  I  see  the  storm  coming,  and  I  know  that  His  hand  is  in  it. 
If  He  has  a  place  for  me — and  I  think  lie  has— I  believe  I  am  ready,  I 
am  nothing,  but  truth  is  everything.  I  know  that  I  am  right  because 
I  know  that  liberty  is  right.  Jesus  Christ  teaches  it,  and  Christ  is  <iod. 
I  have  told  them  that  a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand. 
Christ  and  reason  say  the  same,  and  they  will  liod  it  so.  Douglas  doesn't 
care  whether  slavery  is  voted  up  or  down ;  but  Grod  cares,  humanity 
cares,  and  I  care.  With  God's  help  I  sliall  not  fail.  I  may  not  see  the 
end;  but  it  will  come,  and  1  shall  be  vindicated,  and  these  men  will 
find  that  they  have  not  read  their  Bibles  right." 

He  paces  the  floor  in  silence  a  while,  and  then  goes  on  : 

"Doesn't  it  seem  strange  that  men  ignore  the  moral  aspects  of 
this  contest  t  A  revelation  coukl  not  make  it  plainer  to  me  that 
slavery  or  the  Government  must  be  destroyed.  The  future  would  l>e 
something  awful,  as  I  look  at  it,  but  for  this/'  He  holds  up  the  Kew 
Testament. 

'^  There  is  the  i-ock  on  which  I  stand.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  God  had 
borne  with  slavery  until  the  very  teachers  of  religion  had  come  to  de- 
fend it  from  the  liible,  and  to  claim  for  it  a  divine  charter  and  sanction, 


till  the  cup  of  iniquity  is  fulK  iiml  the  vials  of  wrath  must  be  poured 
out/'C) 

Refora  Mr.  Lincoln  was  thought  of  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency the  slave-holders  of  South  Camlina  liiid  |mrcluised  a  cargo  of 
slaves  brooglit  direct  from  Africa.  Tliey  were  sold  to  the  cotton- 
plantei-s.  It  was  an  attempt  to  reopen  the  slave-trade.  Ko  pi'eachei^ 
of  the  gospel  in  the  Slave  States  uttered  a  word  in  condemnation  of  the 
tniffic.  On  the  c«>ntraiy,  the  leading  religious  ]Hd.jIication  of  the  South, 
the  *•  Presbyterian  Ueview,"  published  in  Cohiaibia,  S.  C,  was  advo- 
cating the  system  of  slaver}^  as  an  institution  expressly  ordain^xl  of 
God  for  the  welfare  of  the  human  race.(*) 

Mv.  Lincoln  made  a  hurried  trip  to  Chicago  on  business,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  threat  enthusiasm  l>y  Democrats  as  well  as  liejmblicans. 

At  the  house  of  a  friend  ho  Ijehohls  a  group  of  little  girls.  One  of 
tliem  gazes  at  him  wistfully. 

**  What  is  it  you  would  like,  dear?" 

"  1  wouhl  like,  if  you  please,  to  have  you  write  your  name  for  me." 

"  But  here  are  several  of  your  nuttes,  quite  a  number  of  them,  and 
they  will  fee!  badly  if  I  write  my  name  for  you  and  not  for  them  also. 
How  many  are  there,  all  told  T 

"Eight  of  us/' 

"  Oh,  very  well ;  then  get  me  eight  slips  of  paper  and  pen  and  ink, 
and  1  will  see  what  I  can  do.'' 

Eaeli  of  the  little  misses,  when  she  went  home  that  evening,  carried 
his  autograph. 

If  we  had  been  in  the  village  of  Westfield,  on  the  shoi'e  of  lAike  Erie, 
Chautauqua  County,  K.  Y.,  on  an  October  evening,  we  miglit  have 
seen  little  Grace  Betlell  looking  at  a  {lorti'ait  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  a  pict- 
ure of  the  log-cabin  which  he  helped  build  for  liis  fatlu.^r  in  1830, 

"  Mother,"  said  Grace,  '*  I  think  that  Mr.  Lincoln  would  look  better 
if  he  wore  whiskers,  and  I  mean  to  write  and  tell  him  so/' 

''  Well,  you  may  if  you  want  to,"  the  mother  answered. 

Grace's  father  was  a  Republican  and  was  going  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lin- 
coln.    Two  older  brothers  were  Democrats,  but  she  was  a  Republican. 

Among  the  letters  going  west  the  next  da}^  was  one  with  this  super- 
scription, **IIon.  Abraham  Lincoln,  Est].,  Springfield,  Illinois/'  It  was 
Grace's  letter,  telling  him  how  old  she  was,  where  she  livedo  that  she 
was  a  Republican,  that  slie  thought  he  would  make  a  good  President, 
but  %vould  look  better  if  he  would  let  his  whiskers  grow.  If  he  would 
she  would  try  to  cotix  her  brothers  to  vote  for  him.     She  thought  the 
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rail-fence  aroimd  the  cabin  very  pretty,  **  If  you  have  not  time  to  an- 
swer my  letter,  will  \'ou  allow  your  little  girl  to  reply  for  you  f '  wrote 
Grace  at  the  end. 

Mr,  Lincoln  %vas  sitting  in  bis  room  at  the  State-house  with  a  great 
pile  of  letter  before  him  from  the  leading  Republicans  all  over  the 
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Northern  States  in  regard  to  the  i>rogress  of  the  campaign;  letters 
from  men  who  would  want  an  office  after  his  inauguration;  letters 
abusive  and  indecent,  which  were  tossed  into  the  waste-basket.  He 
came  to  one  fmm  Westtield,  N.  Y.  It  was  not  from  anv  one  who 
wanted  an  office,  but  from  a  httle  giri  who  wanted  him  to  let  his 
whiskeiis  grow.     That  was  a  letter  which  he  must  answer. 

A  day  or  two  later  Grace  Bedell  comes  out  of  the  Westfield  post* 
office  with  a  letter  in  her  hand  fiostmarked  Springiield,  III  Her  pulse 
beats  as  never  before.  It  is  a  cold  morning — the  wind  blowing  bleak 
and  chill  across  the  tossing  waves  of  the  lake.  Snow-iiakes  are  falling* 
She  cannot  ivait  till  she  reaches  home,  but  tears  o[>en  the  letter.  The 
melting  flakes  blur  the  writing,  but  this  is  what  she  retuls: 


SPRI^tRFIEtlt,   li.u,   Oct    1%   1860. 


Miss  Graci£  Bkdell  ; 

My  dkak  Little  Mtss.— Your  very  agreeable  IcUer  of  the  15Ui  h  received.  I  regret 
the  Decesaiiy  of  sayiug  I  bave  no  daughter.  1  bave  three  sonti ;  one  seventeeo,  one  uioe. 
ftud  one  seven  years  of  age.  They,  with  their  mollier,  couiJlitiile  my  whole  family.  As 
u>  the  vvbiskcTJi,  buving  uevtr  wtirn  any,  do  yuu  not  tbink  people  would  call  it  a  piece  of 
silly  iLffectiou  (aJlucttiUon )  if  1  sbould  begin  it  now  ? 

Your  very  sincere  weU-wjsher,  A*  LtNCOLK.  I ") 


I 


Before  the  clocks  in  the  church-towei*s  of  the  Union  tolled  the  mid- 
night hour  on  the  day  of  election,  it  was  known  that  Almdiani  Lincoln 
was  to  be  President,     There  was  i^reat  rejoicing  throughout  the 
^860^'  North,  for  it  was  the  verdict  of  tlie  i>eople  that  shivery  was  not 
to  be  extende<l  into  the  Territories.     There  was  also  miieh  re* 
joicing  in  Charleston,  for  Sontli  Carolina  was  ready  to  secede  from  the 
I'nion, 

In  the  hall  of  the  South  Carolina  Institute  a  convention  adled  by 
the  Governor  voted  that  the  union  with  the  United  States  Ije  dissolved. 
Men  tosseil  their  hats  into  the  air;  women  waveil  their  hand- 
A  procession  w^as  formed  ^vhich  inart^hed  to  St. 
MicliaeFs  Chnrcij-yard,  where,  anmad  tlie  grave  of  Calhoun,  a 
solemn  oath  was  taken  to  give  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  secure  the 
independence  of  the  State.  Lieutenant -colonel  tiardner,  with  a  few 
soldiers,  was  in  command  of  the  forts  in  Charleston  harbor.  He  saw 
that  the  Secessionists  wor-e  getting  ready  to  seize  the  foitifications.  The 
Se"*^««»nn  mendiers  of  Congivss  calied  upon  the  Secretary  of  AVar.  John 
•'inia,  and  asked  for  Crardners  removal  The  i*equest 
if  Robert  Anderson,  of  Kentucky,  was  appointed 
ssionists  did  not  know  how  deai*ly  he  loved 
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t:he  flag  of  his  country,  or  how  true  he  was  to  his  convictions.  lie,  loo, 
saw  what  the  Secessionists  intended  to  do,  nnd  asked  ( teneml  Scott  for 
m-einforceraents.  Secretary  Floyd  thereupon  sent  a  very  curt  letter  to 
^\nderson,  "Your  comnuinications,"  he  wrote,  *'m  the  future  will  be 
4id<lressed  to  the  Secretary  of  War,"  Tliere  was  a  stormy  scene  in  the 
executive  chaml>er  of  tlie  White  House  when  it  was  known  that  Ander- 
son hatl  called  fur  reinforcements.  Lewis  Ctiss,  Secretary  of  State,  true 
and  loyal,  conld  no  longer  remain  in  the  Cabinet  when  the  President 
yielded  to  the  demand  of  the  Secretary  of  War  that  no  tmoiis  should 
he  sent.  Ifr.  Black,  Attorney-general,  who  had  given  an  opinion  that 
the  Pi'esident  could  not  coerce  a  State,  also  resigneiL  (iiiite  likely 
Floyd  would  have  removed  Major  Antlerson,  but  he  had  other  things  to 
tiiink  of.  He  liad  inaile  a  contract  with  the  tirni  of  Russell  ik  Co,  to 
transport  supplies  for  the  army  from  St,  l^ouis  to  L'tah,  and  had  j)aid 
them  more  than  two  million  dollars  in  excess  of  money  due  for  work 
done — making  thr  payments  in  drafts.  But  the  banks  in  Xew  York 
would  not  advance  money  on  the  drafts,  whereui>un  Floyd's  nej)hew, 
who  had  charge  of  bonds  belonging  to  the  Government,  took  them  fi*om 
the  safe  and  exchanged  them  with  Kussell  &  Co.,  taking  tlie  drafts  as  se- 
curity — doing  what  he  had  no  right  to  do.  In  effexrt,  it  was  rolibery. 
The  interest  on  the  bonds  was  coining  due,  and  then  the  theft  would 
be  known. 

Christmas  came  with  its  joyful  scenes.  ^lajui*  Anderson  was  at  a 
dinner-party  in  Cliarleston.      lie  heartl  remarks  which  caused  him  to 

take  immediate  action.  No  reinforcements  had  been  sent  him, 
^jj^^*'*'and  he  had  eouie  to  the  conclusion  that  none  would  be  sent. 

In  the  darkness  of  night  he  abandoneil  Fort  Moultrie  and  oi*- 
cupied  Sumter,  The  sun  of  the  next  morning  was  rising.  The  soldiers 
stood  around  the  flag-staff.  Major  Anflerson  kneele<I,  holding  the  hal- 
yanls,  wliile  the  Rev,  Matthew  Harris,  tlie  chaplain,  ottered  prayer,  and 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  rose  to  the  top-mast  to  fhjat  serenely  in  the  morn- 
ing sunlight. 

The  ix?oi>le  of  Charleston,  luuking  across  the  bay,  behehl  with  aston- 
ishment the  tlag  at  Sumter,  and  a  column  of  smoke  rising  from  Jloultrie, 
caused  by  tlie  burning  of  the  gun-carriages  set  on  fire  by  Major  Ander- 
son. The  plans  of  tlie  Secessionists  hiul  been  upset  liy  this  action, 
Sumter,  standing  on  a  reef  in  the  bay,  could  not  be  seize<L  The  tele- 
graph flashed  the  news  to  Washington.  Secretary  Floyd  hastened  to 
the  White  House,  demanding  that  Anderson  be  ontered  back  to  Moul- 
trie; but  the  President  did  not  comply  witli  the  demand. 
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The  coupons  on  the  bonds  stolen  by  Floyd's  nephew  were  due,  but 
when  presented  there  was  no  money  to  ]>ay  tlieni.  Floyd  had  done 
what  he  could  to  destroy  the  Union,  and  rear  i\  Confederacy  on  its 
ruins.  He  could  remain  in  office  no  longer.  The  court  indicted  him, 
and  he  fled  to  esca]_>e  arrest.  President  Buchanan  appointed  Joseph 
Holt,  of  Kentucky,  to  succeed  Fluytl ;  Edwin  iL  Stanton,  of  Pittsburg, 
of  u'hom  we  have  previously  spoken  (p.  102),  to  succeed  Mr,  Black  us 
Attorney -geneml,  and  John  A.  Dix,  of  Ne\v  York,  to  8ucoee<l  Howell 
Cobb  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  They  were  able  men,  and  tnie  to 
the  Union.  Tliey  were  in  jxisition  to  render  great  service  to  the 
country. 

GovtTuor  Pickens,  of  South  Camlina,  ordered  the  Darlington  Guards 
and  Columbia  Artillery  to  take  possession  of  Morris  Island.  Slaves 
were  sent  by  the  planters,  and  wei^  set  to  work  building  bat- 
^im'  ^^^^^^  ^'^*^  mounting  cannon  for  the  bond)ardment  of  Sumter. 
Major  Anilei-son  had  only  a  small  amount  of  food.  It  was  de- 
cided at  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  in  the  White  House  to  send  him 
reinforcements  and  supplies.  President  Buchanan,  perhaps,  did  not 
know  that  one  of  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  Jacob  Thompson,  of 
Mississijipi,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  was  a  tmitor.  The  members 
were  in  linnor  Iwund  not  to  make  known  what  was  going  on,  but 
Thonipson  sent  a  telegram  to  Charleston  informing  the  Governor  of 
the  ilecision. 

The  steamer  Star  of  the  West,  with  troojis  and  provisions,  reached 
Charleston  harbor,  but,  being  fired  u]>on,  turned  hack,  Yery  boastful 
the  language  of  the  Charleston  **  Mercury"'  the  next  morning:  '*We 
would  nut  exchange  or  nx-all  that  blow  for  millions.  It  has  wiped  out 
half  a  century  of  scorn  and  outrage.  The  decree  has  gone  forth.  Upon 
each  acre  of  the  peaceful  soil  of  the  South  armed  men  will  spring  up  as 
the  sound  breaks  upon  their  eai-s.''  Secession  newspapers  were  saying 
that  the  South  never  w^ould  submit  to  Republican  rule — Lincoln  would 
not  l>e  allowed  to  take  his  seat. 

In  one  of  the  committee-rooms  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington  there 
was  a  secret  midnight  meeting  of  the  Senatoi*s  from  Florida,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  at  which  it  was  re- 
^nii'  solved  to  seize  all  the  forts  along  the  southern  coast,  with  all 
the  arsenals,  and  to  urge  the  Southern  States  to  follow  South 
Carolina  antl  secede  from  the  Union.  Governor  Brown,  of  Georgia, 
thereupon  ordered  a  military  company  to  take  possession  of  Fort  Pu- 
laski,    A  company  went  up  the  Mississippi  frota  New  Orleans,  and 
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took  possession  of  the  arsenal  at  Baton  Eouge.  In  all  the  seai>oi'ts  tht^ 
Secessionists  seized  the  revenue -eiitti'rs.  The  new  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  John  Adams  l>ix,  sent  Mr.  Jones  to  New  Orleans  with  an 
order  to  Captain  Umshwood.  commanding  the  revenue-cutter  there,  to 
sail  to  New  York.  BresbwtM>d  was  a  Secessionist^  and  prepared  to  haul 
down  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  turn  the  vessel  <iver  to  the  Governor  uf 
the  State.     This  the  despatch  sent  by  Mr.  Uix : 

**  {f  au^  man  aUanyAtt  to  haul  dtricn  (he  Amfriean  flag,  nhoot  him  on  the  $pf)t,** 


The  people  of  the  Northern  States  had  been  8tii}>efied  by  the  suc- 
cession of  events.  They  had  seen  the  Union  crumbling  to  ]>ieces — the 
S^ecessionists  having  everything  their  own  vvay,  without  a  word  of  pro- 
't^st  (i\nu  President  Buchanan  or  anybody  else  connectetl  with  the  Ad- 
ministration. The  despatch  awakeneil  intense  enthusiasm  for  main- 
taining the  honor  of  the  cuuntry's  flag, 

Florida  was  tlu*  first  of  the  States  (January  12,  18G1)  to  follow 
South  (-Carolina  out  of  the  Union,  and  then  Alabama,  (Georgia,  Louisi- 
<^na.  and  Texas  in  turn  seceded. 

In  the  hall  of  Willurirs  Hotel  in  Washington  delegates  fr^)m  all 
the  States  except  those  which  had  secedeil  assembletl  in  what 
1*8151*'  ^^^  called  a  Peace  (•onvention^an  effort  to  bring  about  har- 
mony* The  seceding  States  on  the  same  day  assembled  in  con- 
"^^ention  at  Montgomery,  Alalnima,  to  organize  a  Confederate  Govern- 
anient. 

Had  we  been  in  Sprmgtieki  during  those  days  and  incpiired  for 
Abraham  Uncoln,  his  seerrtary  would  have  infornipd  us  that  lie  could 
:mot  be  seen.  He  was  not  in  the  State-house  —  neither  in  his  own 
Jjouse,  but  in  an  oot-of-the-way  chandjcr  over  a  store,  the  key  turned 
in  the  Jock.  Ujjon  the  table  before  liiui  were  books  containing  a 
sspeech  of  Henry  Clay,  made  in  1850,  upon  tlie  compromise  measures 
Xhen  before  the  country;  President  Andrew  Jackson-s  proclamation, 
^tiade  when  South  Carolina,  thirty  yeai-s  before,  attempted  to  nullify 
the  laws  of  the  United  States;  and  Daniel  Weljster's  speech  in  the 
■  Senate  in  reply  to  Ilayne  in  1830,  together  witli  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.     Ue  was  pre(>aring  the  address  to  l>e  delivered  at 

Lbis  inauguration.     He  suliniiited  it  to  no  one,  asked  no  advice  as  to 
what  he  should  say. 
The  time  had  come  when  he  must  bill  good-bye  to  his  friends.     He 
rVisited  Farmington,  Coles  County,  where  was  still  standing  the  log-cabin 
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which  he  assisted  in  building.  He  gave  directions  for  the  erection  of  a 
suitable  monument  to  his  father,  and  then  rode  to  Charleston^  where 
his  step-mother  was  living.  A  great  cnnvd  had  gathered  to  welcome 
him.  Many  I'emembored  him  as  he  api>eared  on  that  day  when  he  put 
Dmu  Needham  on  his  back  in  the  wrt*stling-match  (see  page  CO). 

^^^__^^_^  *'  I  am  afraid  vour 


enemies  will  kill  you, 
Abraham,''  said  Mrs. 
Lincoln. 

His  voice  wastivm* 
ulous,  and  the  tears 
coursed  down  his 
clieeks  as  he  gave  the 
good-l>ve  kiss.  There 
had  ever  been  the  ut- 
most confidence  be 
tween  them:  she  was 
loving  and  helpful  — 
he  oiiedient,  kind*  and 
tender. 

Returning  to  Spring- 
lield,  he  found  his  old 
friends  of  New  Salem 
there  to  shake  hands 
with  him  once  niorf*; 
among  them  Hannah 
Armstrong,  whose  son  he  defended  ivhen  accused  of  munler. 

^'  I  am  afraid  tliat  those  bad  people  will  kill  you/'  said  Hannah. 
"Well  they  can't  ilu  it  but  once/*  the  reply^*) 
It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  snn  was  setting  when  Isaac 
rolgjite  calletl     Tliey  talked  of  old  times,  of  those  whom  he  used  to 
know  in  New  Salem,     ilr.  Lincohi  si>oke  tenderly  of  Ann  Rntledge, 
*^I  have  ever  loved  the  name  of  Rutledge.    I  loved  Ann  honestly,  truly 
dearly.    She  was  beaut ifol,  intellectnal,  good.     I  tliink  of  her  often/'( /  * 
So  he   unbosomed   himself  to  his  dear  old  friend  in  the  twilight  of 
that  winter  evening. 

His  business  in  Springfield  was  closeil,  his  trunks  packed.     He  en- 
Fcb.  10.  tered  the  ottiee  of  Lincoln  k,  Herndon  to  bid  his  partner  fare- 
well    He  was  weary,  and  threw  himself  upon  the  lounge.     He 
iince  more  looking  far  away.     He  broke  the  silence  at  last. 


litti.    *UAf,^l\.>     living.,    *  tiAlti.i'.nn 
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'*  Billy,  how  long  have  we  been  together  f 

"  Over  sixteen  yeai^/"' 

**  We  haven't  Ii^hI  h  cross  word  during  all  that  time,  have  we!" 

*'  Not  one/' 

The  old  smile  was  upon  his  face  as  he  went  over  the  past. 

"Don*t  take  down  the  sign,  Billy;  let  it  swing  that  onr  clients  may 
undei'stand  that  the  election  of  a  Presith^nt  makes  no  change  in  the  firm 
of  Lincoln  &  Ilerndon/'    lie  took  a  farewell  glance  at  the  room— the 

•    IjKJoks,  the  tahle,  the  chaii's.     Together  the  partners  descentled  the  staii's, 
^'  Oh,  Dilly,  I  am  sick  of  office-holding,  and  I  shudder  when  I  think 
of  what  is  before  me.     The  chances  are  that  1  never  shall  return/' 

I  The  old  sadness  was  oiKjn  him. 

*'Ofa,  that  is  an  ilhisory  notion.  It  is  not  in  harmony  or  keeping 
xvith  the  popular  ideal  of  a  President,''  the  remark  of  Ilerndon,  who 
<Jicl  not  know  what  else  to  say. 

I''  But  it  is  in  keeping  with  my  phihjsophy.     Good-bye."( ') 
The  Provisional  Government  of  tlie  Confederate  States  hail  l»ecn 
-organized — Jefferson  Davis,  President,  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Vice- 
'         president  of  the  Confederacy,     Mr.  Davis  was  on  his  way  from 
jg*  J**  Mississippi  to  Montgomery,  addressing  the  people  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal towns,     lie  stood  upon  the  balcony  of  the  Exchange  Hotel 
in  that  city  the  evening  before  his  ioaiiguratii:»n,  with  a  negro  by  his 

is^ide  holding  a  tallow  candle,  which  threw  its  Hickering  light  ujion  the 
csrowd  in  the  street* 
*'  England,''  he  said,  '*  will  not  allow  our  great  staple,  cotton,  to  be 
Cammed  np  within  our  present  limits.     If  war  must  come,  it  must  be  on 
^f^orthern,  not  on  Sootliern  soil.     A  glorious  future  is  before  us.     The 
■  |^»Tass  will  grow  in  Northern  cities  where  the  pavements  have  been 
%vorn  off  by  the  tread  of  cummerce.     We  will  carry  war  wliere  it  is 

I^^asj'  to  advance,  wher*e  food  for  the  sword  and  torch  await  our  armies 
in  the  densely  populated  cities." 
Mr.  Davis  had  some  reason  for  using  such  language,  for  a  great 
rnany  people  in  the  Northern  States  had  assured  the  Secessionists  that 
they  sympathized  with  them. 

'^If  there  is  to  he  any  fighting,  it  will  be  witliiu  our  own  borders^ 
and  in  our  own  streets,"  wrote  ex- President  Franklin  Pierce,  of  New 
Hampshire.  Fernando  WcmxI,  Miiyor  of  New  York,  proposed  that  New 
Tork  City  secede  from  the  State  of  New  Yoik. 

^'If  force  is  to  lie  used,  it  will  be  inaugurated  at  home,"  said  the 
Democmtic  ]x>liticians  of  Albany. 
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**  If  the  cfjttoii  States  atn  do  better  out  of  the  Union  than  in  it,  we 
insist  on  letting  them  go  in  |>eace,"  wrote  Ilonice  (ireeley,  editor  of  the 
New  York'*  Tribune/*  who  had  done  what  he  could  to  elect  Mr.  Lincoln. 
The  snow  was  falling  in  Springfiekb  but  people  were  Imstening  to 
the  railroiul  statirm  to  see  onec  more  the  man  whom  they  litmumd  anil 
loved.     The  conductor  of  the  train  which  was  to  bear  the  Presi- 
jg^j^-'dential  party  to  Washington  was  ;i1iout  to  give  the  signal   for 
starting^  but  waited,  for  Mr.  Lincoln  was  standing  upon  the  plat- 
form of  the  car  with  his  hand  ujilit'ted.     These  his  parting  woi'ds: 

*'My  frieuds  ■  No  ono  not  in  my  siujiitiou  am  apprmate  my  f««elmg  of  sadiie^  at 
Ihis  partiH;:,  To  ihis  pUce  ami  tlie  kindness  of  ihcfM?  pcnpk*  I  owe  eveiythinir-  Here  I 
have  lived  11  quarliT  of  a  century,  and  have  paas4?d  fnim  a  young  to  an  old  mnii.  Here 
my  children  have  lH?eti  boro,  and  one  of  them  is  buried,  1  now  leave,  not  kuovviug  when 
or  whether  ever  1  may  return,  wjlh  a  lask  before  mc  greater  tlian  that  which  rested  upoa 
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WfishlngtoD.  Without  tlje  assislaace  of  thai  divioe  Being  wlio  ever  alieDded  iiini,  I  can- 
not succeed.  With  limt  a^i^istanee,  1  cannot  fail.  Trusting  iu  lUru,  wbo  can  go  with  me, 
4ind  remain  with  you.  and  be  everywhere  for  good,  let  us  conrtdenlJy  Iiope  ihwt  ali  will  yet 
l>e  well.  To  His  care  cotiuneudiug  you.  m  I  hope  in  your  prayers  you  will  comniend  me, 
I  bid  jou  an  affectionate  farewelL  " 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  invited  several  gentlemen  to  accoinp;iny  him  to 
WajJihington ;  among  titliers,  Xonium  I».  Jutltl,  Ihivid  Davis,  Edwin  Y. 
Sumner,  John  Tope,  David  Hunter,  and  Ward  J.uman, 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  very  much  iiffeett?d  as  he  entered  the  car,  after  say- 
ing goofl-b^^e  to  Ids  friends.  He  was  on  his  way  to  become  the  chief 
executive  of  a  gi'eat  nation.  But  instead  of  elation  at  the  pros|Tect  l>e- 
iore  him  of  exercising  intluence  antl  power,  thei*e  was  depi'ession  of 
spirit. 

In  ilontgrHiiery,  Jetfei'son  Davis  was  talking  of  carrying  the  sword 
^Uil  torch  into  ^sorthcrn  cities,  of  conquest,  war,  and  devastation.  In 
S^pringtield,  the  woi^ds  of  Abraham  Lincoln  were  in  the  spirit  of  those 
spoken  by  Jesus  Christ  in  the  *'  Sermon  on  the  Mount.'^  His  voice 
-f  rembled  and  its  tender  pathos  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  those  who 
Jieard  him. 

It  was  natural  tliat  the  people  should  desire  to  see  the  man  ^vho  had 
l>een  elected  President,  and  the  route  to  A\'£ishington  was  arranged  to 
^«^ike  in  a  number  of  tlie  large  cities — rndiana|»oIis,  Cincinnati,  Colum- 
Xus,  Pittsburg,  Cleveland,  and  Buffalo-  In  each  of  these  he  spent  a 
ZMiight  and  addresseil  gi-eat  crowds  of  people.  ^Vlien  the  train  left  Cleve- 
land. Mr.  Pattereon.  of  Westfield,  was  invited  into  ih\  Lincoln's  car. 
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"  Did  I  understand  that  your  home  is  in  Westfield  ?"  Mr.  Lincohi 
asked. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  my  home." 

"  Oh,  by-the-way,  do  you  know  any  one  living  there  by  the  name  of 
BedeU?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  know  the  family  very  well." 

"  I  have  a  correspondent  in  that  family.  Mr.  Bedell's  little  girl, 
Grace,  wrote  me  a  very  interesting  letter  advising  me  to  wear  whis- 
kers, as  she  thought  it  would  improve  my  looks.  You  see  that  I  have 
followed  her  suggestion.  Iler  letter  was  so  unlike  many  that  I  re- 
ceived— some  that  threatened  assassination  in  case  I  was  elected — that 
it  was  really  a  relief  to  receive  it  and  a  pleasure  to  answer  it." 

The  train  reached  Westfield,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  stood  upon  the  plat- 
form of  the  car  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  people. 

''  I  have  a  little  correspondent  here,  Grace  Bedell,  and  if  the  little 
miss  is  present,  I  would  like  to  see  her." 

Grace  was  far  down  the  platform,  and  the  crowd  prevented  her 
seeing  or  hearing  him. 

"  Grace,  Grace,  the  President  is  calling  for  you !"  they  shouted. 

A  friend  made  his  way  Avith  her  through  tlie  crowd. 

*'  Here  slie  is." 

Mr.  Lincoln  stepped  down  from  the  car,  took  her  by  the  hand,  and 
gave  her  a  kiss. 

''  You  see,  Grace,  I  have  let  my  whiskera  grow  for  you."(') 

The  kindly  smile  Avas  u])on  his  face.  The  train  whirled  on.  His 
heart  was  lighter.  For  one  brief  moment  he  had  forgotten  the  burdens 
that  were  pressing  him  with  their  weight. 

At  Buffalo,  Albany,  and  New  York  great  crowds  welcomed  him. 
No  boastful  words  fell  from  his  lips,  lie  gave  no  hint  as  to  his  course 
of  action  other  than  to  preserve  tlie  Union  and  faithfully  execute  the 
trust  committed  to  him  by  the  people. 

Ilis  speeches  were  disappointing.  People  expected  he  would  give 
an  outline  of  what  he  intended  to  do.  It  seems  probable  that  he  him- 
self did  not  know.  He  had  faith  in  God,  in  the  people,  and  in  himself. 
He  would  endeavor  to  execute  the  laws  in  accordance  with  the  Consti- 
tution, and  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time. 

Would  he  ever  become  President  i  There  were  rumors  that  the 
electoml  vote  never  would  be  declared — that  something  would  hapi^en 
to  prevent  its  being  counted. 

February  13th  was  the  day  fixed  by  law.     Strange  faces  appeared 


as  she  always  hm  b^en.     What  ciin  the  commander  of  the  army  dc 

Vermont  T 

''  \'ery  little  at  pi'esent.     I  called  to  pay  my  personal  respects,     li 
common  with  mahy  other  loyal  men,  I  am  anxious  about  the  count 
the  electoral  vote  on  next  Wednesday.     JIany  fear  that  the  vote  wi] 
not  be  counted  or  the  result  declared/' 

"Pray,  tell  me  why  it   will   not  be  counted?     There  have 
threats,  but  I  have  heard  nothing  of  them  recently.      I  supposed 
had  suppressed  tliat  infamy.     Has  it  been  resuscitated  ?     I  have  said'' 
tliat  any  man  who  attempted  by  force  or  parliamentary  ilisorder  to 
obstruct  or  interfere  with  the  lawful  count  of  the  electoral  vote  for 
President  an<l  Vice-president  of  the  rnited  States  shoulil  be  lashed  to 
the  muzzle  of  a  12-jx>under  and  lire<l  out  of  a  window  of  the  Capitol. 
I  would  manure  the  hills  of  Arlington  with  fragments  of  his  body 
iv^ere  he  a  Senator  or  chief  magistrate  of  my  native  State!     It  is  my 
duty  to  suppress  insurreetioU"//i?/  du ft/ /*'*(*) 

The  rutlianlydooking  men  who  had  frerjuented  the  bar-rooms  when 
they  reached  the  Capitol  on  the  morning  of  February  13th  found  they 
could  not  gain  admittance  to  the  building  without  a  ticket.     Sol- 
1861^'  diers  of  the  United  States  in  their  blue  uniforms  guarded  every 
entrance.     The  tickets    were  signed  either  by  the  Vice- presi- 
dent, John  C,  Breckinridge,  or  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  the| 
had  been  issued  so  sparinglj'  that  the  galleries  of  the  representative 
chamber  and  the  corridors  were  not  crowded.     The  membei's  of  tl 
Peace  Conference  in  session  at  Wilhird's  Hall  were  admitted  by  a  vot 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  but  Senators  and  representatives  eoid^ 
not  admit  their  friends  except  by  authority  of  the  presiding  otticei-s. 
Buffians  might  shake  their  fists  at  the  soldiers  and  use  vile  language, 
but   neither  by   bribe  or  thn*at   could   they  enter   the  Capitol.     No 
soldiei's  were  to  be  seen  except  tiiose  that  were  guarding  the  doo!'Sj^ 
Within  the  Capitol  were  several  hundred  men,  who  entered  as  citizen^^f 
but  who,  upon  a  preconcerted  signal,  ^vould  be  transformed  into  sol^^ 
diei-s  armed  with  rifles.  ^J 

The  hour  for  the  Senate  and  House  to  meet  in  convention  arrivedjH 
and  the  Senators  enter  the  hall.  Mr.  Breckinridge  occupies  the  chair 
as  presiding  officer*  For  four  yeai's  he  has  been  Vice-president  of  the 
Ignited  States,  sworn  to  obey  the  laws.  He  has  been  loyal  to  the  Con- 
stitution. He  has  too  high  a  sense  of  obligation  to  countenance  ajiy 
plan  for  a  seizure  of  the  Government,  or  to  obstruct  the  inaugumtion 
of  xibraham  Lincoln,     His  voice  is  clear  and  (.listinct:  **It  is  my  dutj 
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^o  open  the  certificates  of  election  in  the  presence  of  the  two  Houses^ 

n.ml  I  now  proceed  to  the  p^rfoniiance  of  that  duty/* 

Anotlier  voice  breaks  in:  ''I  rise  to  a  point  of  order*  Is  tiie  count 
to  proceed  under  menaced  Shall  the  count  i>e  made  under  menace? 
^hall  meinljers  be  requiretl  to  [)erforrri  constitutional  duty  l>efore  tlie 
janizaries  of  Scott  are  withdrawn  froiu  the  hallf- 

"  The  point  of  order  is  not  sustaineil/'  the  ciilm  reply  of  Breckin- 
ridge as  he  hands  the  certificate  of  Maine  to  Senator  Trumbull,  who 
reads  it.    There  is  no  other  interruption,     The  last  certificate  is  read^ 
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and  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Hannibal  Ilaralin  are  declared  to  be  elected 
President  and  Vice-presitlent  of  the  United  States.     The  Senate  retires. 

The  |>ent-up  anger  of  the  Secession  luembei's  from  the  Slave  States 
that  had  not  seceiled  barst  forth.  **  Hurrah  for  Jeff  Davis!'*  ''Soott 
is  a  traitor  to  his  native  State  I"  ''  He  is  a  coward!''  *' An  old  dotard!'* 
"What  right  had  he  to  put  his  blue-coateil  janizaries  in  the  Capitol?*' 
Oaths  and  curses  rent  the  air.  Imi>otent  the  rage.  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  JIanuibal  Hamlin  had  been  legally  declared  elected,  but  would  they 
be  allowed  to  take  their  seats  ? 

The  plan  to  prevent  the  declaration  of  their  election  was  aban- 
doned several  days  before  that  event,  and  another  far  darker  conspiracy 
was  entered  ujmn.  Miss  Dorothy  l>ix,  of  New  York,  who  had  l>een  in 
the  South,  informed  Samuel  ^f,  Felton,  president  of  the  railroad  leading 
from  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia,  that  the  Southern  conspirator's  had  de- 
termined Mi\  Lincoln  should  never  reach  Washington.  He  read  in 
Southern  newspapei^  the  threatening  words  that  he  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  take  his  seat.  Mr.  Felton  knew  there  were  many  brutal  men 
in  Baltimore — ruffians  who  had  no  regard  for  anything  except  brute 
force.  They  went  by  the  name  of  *'  Plug  Uglies/'  They  were  Seces- 
sionists, and  ivere  deterniiued  to  carry  the  State  out  of  the  Union.  He 
knew  they  were  ready  to  do  any  violent  act  to  insure  their  success.  He 
discovered  that  organizations  were  forming  in  the  villages  along  the 
line  of  the  railroad,  and  decided  to  investigate  what  was  going  on. 
**  Will  you  come  to  Philadeli>hia  ?"  the  message  to  Mr.  Pinkerton,  a 
detective,  who  hasteneil  to  that  city. 

A  few  days  later  the  men  drilling  at  Perryville,  Magnolia,  and 
Havre  de  Grtice  received  new  recruits — mughdooking  men — w^lio  an* 
nouneed  themselves  as  Secessionists.  (') 

Am^iUg  the  guests  at  Parnum's  Hotel  in  Baltimore  was  one  who 
signed  his  name  ''Joseph  Howard,  Montgoraery,  Alabama."  Timothv 
Webster,  from  Richmond^  arrived  at  another  hotel,  not  quite  so  aristo* 
cratic  as  Barnnni's.  Mr.  Howard  was  very  much  of  a  gentleman — so 
polite,  welhedocated,  and  handsouu^  that  the  ladies  in  the  parlor  were 
charmed  with  him.  In  the  smoking-room  he  was  very  courteous,  and 
the  cigars  whicli  he  presented  to  the  young  gentlemen  who  sjient  their 
evenings  at  Barnunfs  were  delicately  flavored.  Jlr,  Howard  listeuecL 
to  what  they  had  to  say  about  secession,  and  the  intimations  that  Lin^ — - 

coin  might  not  get  to  Washington.     He  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr 

Kane,  marshal  of  the  Baltimore  police,  member  of  a  secret  society 
They  gained  entrance  to  a  chamber  hy  signs  and  passwords.     Captaic^^ 
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Ferrandini,  president  of  the  society,  declared  that  the  election  of  Lin- 
coln was  an  insult  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  South. 

'*ThiB  hireling,  Lincoln/'  he  shouted,  ''shall  never  he  President, 
My  life  is  of  no  consequence.  I  am  ready  to  die  for  the  rights  of  the 
South,  and  to  crush  out  the  Abolitionists." 

lie  flourished  a  dirk  to  let  the  members  of  the  society  understand 
that  he  was  ready  to  use  it. 

Mr.  Howard  from  Montgomery,  with  a  friend  from  (leorgia*  met 
Captain  Fernindini  in  Mr.  Guy's  restaurant.  The  captain  was  pleased 
to  meet  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  who,  as  Mr.  Howard  assnreil  him, 
ivas  **  all  right.'* 

*•  Are  there  no  other  means  ?'*  somebod  y  asked. 

**  No ;  as  well  might  you  attemjiL  to  move  that  monument  yonder 
\Tith  your  breath  as  to  change  our  pur{x»se.  He  most  die;  and  die  he 
shall/'  said  Captain  Ferramlini. 

"There  seems  to  be  no  other  way,"  Mr.  Howard  remarked, 

**  The  cause  is  noble;  and  on  that  day  every  one  of  us  will  prove 
liimself  a  hero.  With  the  first  shot  he  will  dit%  and  ilaryland  will  be 
^vith  the  South/''  the  captain  Jidded. 

**  But  have  all  the  pUius  been  matured,  and  are  there  no  fears  of 
:failur*3l  A  misstep  would  l>e  fatal  to  tlie  South,  and  everything  ought 
Xo  be  well  considereil/"  said  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

*'  Our  plans  are  fully  matured,  and  they  cannot  faiL  If  I  aloue 
must  strike  the  blow,  I  shall  not  hesitate  or  shrink  from  the  task. 
Lincoln  will  not  leave  this  city  idive.  Neither  he  nor  any  other  Al>oli* 
tionist  shall  ever  set  foot  on  Soutliern  soil,  except  to  tind  a  grave/' 
said  Captain  Trichat. 

"But  about  the  autliorities ;  is  there  no  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  them?**  asked  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

**  Oh  no.  Tliey  are  all  witli  us,  I  have  seen  the  chief  of  police, 
and  he  is  all  right,  fn  a  week  from  to-day  the  North  will  want  another 
President,  for  Lincoln  will  be  a  corpse/*  the  reply. 

Mr.  Howard  became  quite  intimate  with  Lieutenant  Hill  They 
vmlked  the  streets  arm  in  arm,  drank  each  the  other's  health,  talked 
over  the  ]>lans  in  their  own  rooms. 

"  I  shall  immortalize  myself  by  plunging  a  knife  into  Lincoln's 
heart/*  said  the  Lieutenant.  ('") 

Timothy  Webster,  of  Kichniond,  Va.,  joined  the  military  company  at 
Perryville.  The  chamber  in  which  ihv  members  met  was  hung  with  quilts, 
that  no  listening  eat-s  in  adjoinirjg  rooms  might  heiir  what  was  said. 
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The  bridges  on  the  railroad  were  to  be  set  on  fire,  the  tracks  torn 
up  so  that  no  troops  could  reach  Baltimore  from  the  North.  Little  did 
the  men  mistrust  that  Timothy  Webster,  from  Richmond,  was  in  con- 
stant communication  with  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  in  Baltimore ; 
that  Mr.  Howard  was  also  informing  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  of 
all  that  was  going  on,  and  that  he  was  giving  full  information  of  the 
conspiracy  to  Norman  B.  Judd,  at  BuflFalo. 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  planned  to  go  from  Philadelphia  to  Harrisburg,  and 
from  that  city  to  Baltimore.  There  would  be  a  great  crowd  at  the 
Northern  Central  station,  where  he  would  enter  a  narrow  passage  to 
reach  a  carriage.  It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  get  up  a  row  in  such 
a  crowd.  When  the  police  left  the  passage  to  quell  the  disturbance, 
the  fatal  bullet  would  be  fired,  or  the  knife  plunged  into  his  breast. 
A  steamboat  would  take  the  assassin  to  South  Carolina — secure  from 
capture. 

Senator  Grimes,  of  Iowa,  and  Elihu  B.  Washburne,  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  Galena,  111.,  were  in  consultation  with 
General  Scott,  commanding  the  army.  He  was  receiving  letters  from 
honest  and  true-hearted  men  in  the  South,  informing  him  of  a  deep- 
laid  plot  to  murder  Mr.  Lincoln.  Senator  Grimes  and  Mr.  Washburne 
were  made  a  ''Committee  of  Public  Safety"  by  the  loyal  Senators 
and  members  of  Congress.  They  knew  that  Chief  of  Police  Kennedy, 
in  New  York,  was  loyal  and  true,  and  that  he  had  trustworthy  men  in 
his  employ,  and  so  ])ut  themselves  in  communication  with  him. 

Men  who  wore  slouched  hats  and  seedy  coats,  who  smoked  cheap 
cigars  and  drank  whiskey,  were  sent  to  Richmond,  Alexandria,  and 
Baltimore.  They  also  learned  the  details  of  the  plot  to  murder  Lin- 
coln.C') 

Mr.  Lincoln  is  at  Trenton,  N.  J.  Things  have  arrived  at  a  serious 
pass.  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Washburne,  in  Washington,  have  unmis- 
takable evidence,  apart  from  what  has  come  to  Mr.  Judd,  that 
*  1861^'  ^^^'  I^i^coln  is  to  be  assassinated  in  Baltimore.  They  cannot 
with  safety  telegraph  any  information.  A  messenger  must  be 
sent,  and  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Sewaitl,  son  of  the  Senator,  with  letters 
from  his  father  and  from  General  Scott,  makes  his  way  to  Philadel- 
phia. The  train  from  Trtmton  is  just  arriving  with  Mr.  Lincoln.  A 
young  man  slips  a  piece  of  paper  into  the  hand  of  Mr.  Judd,  who 
reads  only  this : 

••Call  for  J.  II.  Ilutcbinson  at  the  St.  Louis  Hotel." 
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It  is  not  Mr.  Hutchinson  whom  Mr.  Judd  finds,  but  Mr.  Pinkerton, 
the  '*  gentleman  from  Georgia/'  He  kiys  before  Mr.  Judd  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  plan.  Mr,  Seward  eunfirmis  them ;  also  Mr.  Sauford,  sent 
by  General  tScott.  Mr,  Felton,  who  has  had  several  gangs  of  men 
whitewashing  the  bridges  across  the  rivers  between  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore*  but  who  were  instrueted  to  keep  their  eyes  on  the  structores 
ilay  and  night  for  fear  they  minpht  be  set  on  tire,  adds  information  con- 
firming the  testimony  g-athered  by  the  detectives. 

What  shall  be  done?  The  tinae  has  come  when  Mr.  Lincoln  must 
know  what  is  going  on.  His  secretary,  Mn  Nicolay,  calls  him  from  the 
parlor  of  the  Continental  Hotel.  Mn  Judd  and  Mr.  Sanfonl  propose 
that  he  shall  go  at  once  to  Washington.  That  he  will  not  consent  to 
do.  He  has  promised  to  raise  a  flag  over  the  hall  in  which  the  l)ecla> 
ration  of  Independence  was  signed,  and  will  keep  his  word.  He  has 
promise<l  to  go  to  Harrisburg,  and  will  go;  but  it  is  arranged  that  in- 
stead of  remaining  at  Harrisburg  over  night,  and  going  to  Baltimore  on 
the  Northern  Central  road,  he  shall  return  to  Philadelphia^  and  go  by 
the  regular  night  train  through  Baltimore  to  Washington. 

It  is  the  anniversary  of  (xeorge  Wasliington's  birth.     For  the  first 

time  in  his  life  Mr  Lincoln  entere  the  hall  where  the  Declara- 

^isfif^'   tion  of  the  Imlependence  of  the  United  States  was  signed.     The 

street  and  square,  the  houses,  winilows,  and  roofs  nre  occupied 

Ijy  a  vast  crowd  of  people.     These  words  fall   from  the  lips  of  Mr. 

-Xincoln  : 


"  I  am  Jilled  wilb  deep  emolion  at  finding  myself  atnndini;  in  Uii^^  plat'e,  where  were 
[Collected  togeUier  tUe  wisdom,  the  piilnttOsm.  the  devolion  to  ptitidple  from  which 
sprang  the  iDstiUjUon^  under  whicli  xve  Jive.  Tou  have  kindly  suggested  to  nie  that  in 
^*Tiy  hands  ig  the  task  of  restoring  pence  to  our  distracied  country,  I  can  say  in  return 
:hat  all  the  poUikal  seniiments  I  enlertain  liave  l>een  drawn,  bo  far  as  I  have  Ijeen  able  to 
^zlraw  them,  from  the  sentiments  whieh  orignnUed  in,  and  were  given  to  the  world  from, 
^his  Imll  *  ,  .  It  was  not  the  mere  matier  of  seia«nition  of  the  colonies  from  the  mother 
-•  and,  hut  that  sentiment  iii  the  Dechiraiiou  of  Independence  which  gave  Ul>erty,  wot  alone 

ro  tbe  people  of  this  country,  hut  hope  to  all  the  world  for  all  future  lime." 
The  flag  rises  to  the  top- mast,  and  the  vast  mtdtitiide  T'ends  the  air 
"■^\'ith  cheers  as  they  behold  the   bright    new   banner  floating  in  tlie 

■^^reeze. 
From  Philadelphia,  ^fr.  Lincoln  proceeds  to  Tlarrishnrg,  and  meets 
^^he  Legislature  and  Governor  Cnrtin.     The  ceremonies  of  the  day  are 
"^?nde<L     Judge  Davis,  Colnnel  E.  Y.  Simmer,  Major  John  Pope,  Major 
^ZDavid  Hunter,  anil  ^In  Lamon,  who  are  li^avelhng  with  Mr.  Lincoln, 
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with  information  from  another  source  confirms  my  beUef  in  Mr.  Pinker- 
ton's  statements.     Therefore,  unless  there  are  some  other  reasons  than 
the  fear  of  ridicule,  I  am  disposed  to  carr}^  out  Mr,  Judd's  plan," 
"  That  settles  it/'  said  Mr.  Davis. 

*'So  be  it,"  says  Colonel  Sumner,  bra^e  and  true  soldier,  "It  is 
against  my  judgment,  but  I  have  undertaken  to  go  to  Washington  with 
Mr  Lincoln,  and  I  shall  do  it."  He  dcj6S  not  comprehend  the  malig- 
nity of  the  desperadoes  who  are  looking  forward  to  the  coming  noon  as 
the  hour  when  they  will  rid  the  world  of  the  man  whom  they  hate. 

The  bands  of  the  clock  in  the  hotel  office  steal  on  to  5.45,  The 
gentlemen  at  dinner  are  munching  the  nuts  and  raisins,  and  sipping 
their  coffee,  Mr.  Nicolay  enters,  and  whispers  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  who 
leaves  the  room,  folio  \ired  by  the  Governor,  Mr,  Judd,  and  others.  lie 
retires  to  his  chamber,  changes  his  clothing,  and  descends  the  stairs, 

**He  is  going  to  the  Governor's/-  the  whisper  that  runs  through  the 
crowd  as  they  see  Governor  Curtin  and  Mr.  Lincoln  arm  in  arm. 

A  carriage  is  waiting  at  the  door.  Mr.  Lincoln,  Governor  Curtin, 
and  Lamon  enter.  Colonel  Sumner  is  Just  stepping  in  when  Mr.  Judd 
touches  his  shoulder.  lie  turns  to  see  what  is  wanted ;  the  driver 
starts  his  horses,  and  the  vehicle  whirls  down  the  street^not  to  the 
Governor's  house,  but  to  the  railroad  station,  where  an  engineer  and 
lireman  are  waiting  in  the  cab  of  an  engine.  It  is  a  light  train:  a 
baggage  car  and  one  passenger  car — a  special  to  take  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  railroad  and  a  few  friends  to  Philadelphia.  The  track  has 
been  cleared,  and  the  engineer  can  make  quick  time. 

It  is  a  midwinter  night,  and  the  twilight  is  fading  from  the  sky,  but 
the  darkness  does  not  prevent  a  lineman  of  the  telegraph  from  climbing 
a  pole  just  outside  of  Harrisburg,  and  attaching  a  fine  copper  wire  to 
the  line,  and  carrying  it  to  the  ground.  Possibly  the  man  might  wonder 
what  sort  of  an  experiment  Mr,  Westervelt,  who  had  come  up  from 
Philadelphia,  was  carrying  on;  but  when  it  was  done,  the  operatives  in 
Harrisburg  and  Baltimore  might  finger  their  telegraph  keys  by  the 
hour,  but  would  not  be  able  to  send  a  message  between  the  two  cities. 

In  Philadelphia.  Mrs.  Warne,  employed  by  Mr,  Pinkerton,  has 
engaged  two  berths  in  the  sleeping-car  ostensibly  for  herself  and  in- 
valid brother,  and  the  porter  has  hung  a  curtain  so  they  can  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  other  passengers  on  their  trip  to  Washington. 

**You  will  hold  your  train  till  I  give  you  a  package  M'hich  Mr, 
Felton  Welshes  you  to  take,''  the  instructions  of  Mr,  Kinney,  su|>er- 
intendent  of  the  railroad  between  Philadelphia  and  Washington,  to  the 


condactor  of  the  mklnight  train.  A  cnrriagt?  rolls  up  to  the  station  in 
Philadelphia.  A  tnll  irinn  steps  out— -the  invalid  hmther  for  whom  the 
lady  has  eng^aged  the.  birth.  She  is  lielighteil  to  see  liiok  He  enters 
the  sleeping-car,  followed  by  three  other  gentlemen^Judd,  Lamon, 
and  Pinkerton,  The  superintendent  hands  a  package  to  the  con- 
dactor, who  lifts  his  hand— the  signal  for  starting.  The  engineer  puUs 
tJie  throttle,  and  the  train  speeds  away. 
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Keither  comluotor,  porter,  nor  any  one  else  has  any  inkling  tbut 
Abmhain  Lincoln  and  the  invalid  brother  of  the  lady  are  one  and  the 
same.  Possibly  the  engineer  wonders  why  men  are  stunding  by  the 
bridges  with  lanterns  as  the  train  thundera  acroas  them,  but  Mr. 
Pinkerton  knows  that  everything  is  as  it  should  be. 

The  train  from  Philadelphia  at  an  early  hour  rolls  into  the  Washing- 
ton station,  A  gentleman  standing  behind  one  of  the  pillars  of 
^^g^^^'**' the  building  is  looking  eagerly  at  the  ptissengers  as  they  step 
from  the  cai*8,  and  is  about  to  turn  away,  disappointed,  when  he 
'tees  a  tall  man  wearing  a  soft  felt  hat,  with  a  muffler  round  his  neck, 
step  from  the  sleeping  car,  accompanied  by  two  gentlemen. 

''The  tall  man  looks  like  an  Illinois  farmer — as  if  lie  had  come  to 
Washington  to  get  a  patent  for  his  farm/'  the  thought  of  the  man  by 
the  pillai*. 

**  How  are  you,  Lincoln  T'  the  greeting. 
Lamon  and  Judd  are  startled. 
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"  Oh,  this  is  only  Washburne,"  says  Lincoln,  introducing  Mr.  Wash- 
burne  to  his  two  companions. 

A  carriage  whirls  them  to  Willard's  Hotel.  Mr.  Seward  comes,  and 
the  t\vo  men  who  had  been  rivals  for  the  nomination  at  Chicago  grasp 
each  other's  hands. 

'"  Faith,  it  is  you,  then,  who  have  brought  us  the  new  Prisident," 
the  greeting  of  the  smiling  porter  to  Mr.  Washburne.  ('") 

While  Mr.  Lincoln  is  eating  his  breakfast  in  Washington,  the  con- 
spirators in  Baltimore,  who  had  so  carefully  planned  his  assassination, 
are  comprehending  that  he  has  escaped  them. 

Long  ago,  a  poet  far  away  in  Oriental  lands,  wrote  these  comforting 
and  assuring  words  concerning  God's  guardianship  of  his  children : 

"For  He  shall  give  His  aDgels  charge  over  thee  lo  keep  thee  ia  all  thy  ways." 
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CHAPTER  Xin. 

OUTBREAK  OF  TUE  REBELLIOK. 


PEACE!  Peace  at  any  price!''  said  those  who  did  not  compre 
bend  the  eternal  antagonism  between  Freedom  and  Slavery. 
People  who  stood  aghast  at  the  prospect  of  civil  war  with  its  attendant 
horrors  were  willing  to  surrender  their  convictions  of  what  was  right, 
if  by  so  doing  they  could  prevent  hostilities  between  the  North  and 
the  South.  The  Virginia  Legislature  proposed  a  National  Peace  Con- 
vention, to  be  held  in  Washington*  All  the  States,  except  those  which 
had  seceded,  appointed  delegates.  While  Mr,  Lincoln  was  making  his 
way  from  Springfield  to  Washington,  the  convention,  with  ex-President 
Tyler  presiding,  was  holding  daily  sessions  in  the  great  hall  connected 
with  Willard's  Hotel.  It  was  an  eflfort  to  conciliate  the  Secessionists, 
who  had  no  desire  to  be  conciliated,  They  were  dreaming  of  future 
empire,  greatness,  glor}%  and  power  for  the  South ;  and  no  measure 
short  of  complete  surrender  to  their  demands  would  be  accepted. 

The  members  from  Virginia  were  surprised  when  informed  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  in  the  hotel  It  seems  probable  that  one  delegate  knew 
of  the  plot  to  assassinate  him. 

"  How  did  he  get  through  Baltimore  ?''  his  exclamation.  (* ) 

**Mr.  Chairman/'  said  John  A.  Logan,  of  Illinois,  **  I  move  that  the 
president  of  the  conference  wait  on  the  President-elect,  and  inform 
htm  that  the  conference  would  be  pleased  to  wait  upon  him  in  a  bod}* 
at  such  time  as  will  suit  his  convenience.'' 

'^  No  r  "  No !''  ''  Lay  it  on  the  table  r  '*  Vote  it  down !''  ''  Rail- 
splitter  !"     **  Ignorance !''     *'  Clown  I''  shouted  the  Southern  delegates. 

"'  I  trust  that  no  Southern  member  will  decline  to  treat  the  incoming 
President  with  the  same  respect  that  has  already  been  given  to  the  pres- 
ent incumbent  of  that  oiBce/'  said  Mr.  Tyler.   The  resolution  was  adopted. 

What  sort  of  a  man  was  this  rail-splitter?  What  did  he  look  like? 
There  must  be  something  unusual  about  one  who  coidd  rise  from  such 
a  low  estate  to  be  elected  President.     Curiositv  was  awakened* 
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Evening  came.  Mr,  Lincoln  was  in  the  parlor  of  the  hoteL  The 
members  of  the  Peace  Conference  entered.  They  beheld  a  tall  man 
wearing  ill-fitting  clothes.  What  was  it  that  mstantly  arrested  their 
attention?  Was  it  the  kindly  face?  Was  it  the  perfect  ease  with 
which  he  greeted  each  one  when  introduced  by  Mr.  Chittenden? 

*'  You  are  a  smaller  man,  Mr.  Rives,  than  I  supposed — I  mean  in 
person;  every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  greatness  of  your  intellect. 
It  is  indeed  pleasant  to  meet  one  who  has  so  honorably  represented 
his  country  in  Congress  and  abroad.^' (')  Mr.  Rives  comprehended 
that  a  man  so  familiar  with  his  personal  history  was  not  an  ignorant 
boonC) 

*'The  clouds/'  said  Mr.  Rives,  **  that  hang  over  us  are  very  dark 
I  can  do  little,  you  can  do  much.     Everything  now  dej>ends  on  you.-' 

"I  cannot  wholly  agree  to  that.  My  course  is  as  plain  as  a  turn- 
pike  road.  It  is  marked  out  by  the  Constitution.  I  am  in  no  doubt 
which  way  to  go.  Suppose  we  all  stop  discussing  and  try  the  experi* 
ment  of  obedience  to  the  laws  and  the  Constitution,  Don't  you  think 
it  will  work  ?'* 

**May  I  answer  that  question?'*  Mr.  Summers,  of  West  Virginia, 
made  the  request.  Mr.  Lincoln  waited  for  him  to  go  on.  **  Yes,  it  will 
work.  If  the  Constitution  is  your  light  I  will  follow  it  with  you,  and 
the  people  of  the  South  will  go  with  us.** 

*'  Your  name,  Mr.  Clay  (James  B.  Clay,  of  Kentucky),  is  all  the  in- 
dorsement you  require.  From  my  boyhood  the  name  of  Henry  Clay 
has  been  an  inspiration  to  me." 

'*Does  liberty  still  thrive  in  Eastern  Tennessee?*'  the  question  to 
Mr.  Zollicoffer,  who  had  been  member  of  Congress  from  that  State, 
Little  did  Mr.  Zollicoffer  think  that  before  a  twelvemonth  passed  he 
woiUd  meet  death  on  the  battle-field  of  Mill  Springs. 

The  deep,  sepulchral  voice  of  John  A.  Seddon,  of  Virginia,  who  was 
doing  what  he  could  to  bring  about  the  secession  of  that  State,  broke 
in :  **  It  is  your  failure  to  enforce  the  laws  of  which  we  complain — to 
suppress  your  John  Browns  and  Garrisons,  who  preach  insurrection 
and  make  war  upon  our  property." 

There  was  humor  and  firmness  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  reply :  **  If  my 
memory  serves  me,  Jolm  Brown  was  hung  and  ^fr  Garrison  imprisoned. 
You  cannot  justly  charge  the  North  with  disobedience  to  statutes,  or 
with  failure  to  enforce  them.  You  have  made  some  which  are  verj'^ 
offensive,  but  they  have  been  enforced,  notwithstanding." 

"  You  do  not  enforce  the  laws.    You  refuse  to  execute  the  statute 
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for  the  return  of  fugitive  slaves.  Your  leading  men  openly  declare 
that  they  will  not  assist  the  maratial  to  capture  or  return  theui/'  siiicl 
Seddon. 

**You  are  wrong  in  your  facts  ngain,  Mr.  vSeddon*  Your  slaves 
have  been  returned  from  the  shadow  of  Faneuii  Hall,  in  the  heart  of 
Boston.  Our  people  do  not  like  the  work.  They  will  do  what  the  law^ 
eomniaods,  but  they  will  not  volunteer  to  act  as  tipstaves  and  bum- 
bailiffs.  The  instinct  is  natuml  to  the  race.  Is  it  not  true  of  the 
South?  Would  you  join  in  the  pursuit  of  a  fugitive  slave  if  you  could 
avoid  it  ?    Is  it  the  proper  work  for  gentlemen  f ' 

"  Your  Press/-  said  Seddon,  "  is  incendiary.     It  advocates  servile  in- 
surrections, and  advises  our  slaves  tu  cut  the  throats  of  their  masters. 
You  do  not  suppress  your  newspapers,     You  encourage  their  violence.'' 
*'  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Seddon  ;  I  intend  no  offence,  but  I  will  not 
suffer  such  a  statement  to  pass  unchallenged,  because  it  is  not  true, 
No  Northern  newspaper,  not  even  the  most  ultra,  has  advocated  a  slave 
insurrection,  or  advised  slaves  to  cut  their  masters'  throats.     A  gentle- 
man of  your  intelligence   should  not  make  such   assertions.     We  do 
maintain  the  freedom  of  the  Press.     We  deem  it  necessary  in  a  free 
government.     Are  we  peculiar  in  that  respHcl  i     Is  not  the  same  doc- 
trine held  in  the  South  V 
_^         The  haughty  Virginian  could  make  no  reply.  (*) 
■         '^Is  the  nation,  Mr.  Lincoln,  to  be  plunged  into  bankruptcy?    Is  the 
Hgrass  to  grow  in  our  streets?"  asked  William  E.  Dodge,  merchants  of 
Kl^ew  York. 

I         '^'^If  it  depends  upon  me,  the  grass  shall  not  grow  anyw^here  except 
in  the  fields,  where  it  ought  to  grow/*  the  reply. 

■         *'  Then  you  will  permit  the  South  to  control  our  institutions  C 
*^I  do  not  know  that  I  quite  understand  you.     I  do  not  know  what 
:i3iy  acts  or  opinions  may  be  in  the  future.     If  I  ever  come  to  the  great 

Icjffice  of  President  of  the  United  States  I  shall  take  an  oath  to  the  best 
€of  my  abihty  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution.  This 
is  a  great  and  solemn  duty.  With  the  support  of  the  people  and  the 
assistance  of  the  Almighty  I  shall  undertake  to  perform  it.  I  have  full 
faith  that  I  shall  perform  it,  It  is  not  the  Constitution  as  I  would  like 
to  have  it,  but  as  it  w,  that  is  to  bo  defended.  The  Constitution  will 
not  be  preserved  and  defended  until  it  is  enforced  and  obeyed  in  every 
part  of  every  one  of  the  United  States,  It  must  be  so  renjpected  atid  dt- 
fcndedy  let  the  grms  grow  where  it  mayp 

His  words  were  deep  and  solemn,  as  if  spoken  at  the  funeral  of  a 
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departed  friend.     Those  around  him  could  all  but  hear  the  bating  of 
their  hearts  in  the  hush  and  stillness, 

**  Should  the  North  make  further  concessions  to  avoid  civil  warf 
Shall  we  consent  that  the  people  of  a  Territory  shall  det^srmine  the 
question  of  having  slaves?"  the  questions  by  a  delegate. 

**It  will  be  time  to  consider  such  a  question  when  it  arises.  Just 
now  we  hav*e  other  questions  to  decide.  The  voice  of  the  civilized 
world  is  against  slavery.  Freedom  is  the  natui-al  condition  of  the  hu^ 
man  race  in  which  the  Almighty  intends  men  to  live.  Those  who  fight 
the  purposes  of  the  Almighty  will  not  succeed.  They  always  have 
been,  they  always  will  be,  beaten,"  the  reply. (*) 

**  Mr.  Lincoln^  remarked  Mr.  Eives,  of  Virginia,  to  ^Ir.  Chittenden, 
'*has  been  misjudged  and  misunderstood  by  the  Southern  people.  They 
have  looked  upon  him  as  an  ignorant,  self-willed  man,  incapable  of  in- 
dependent judgment,  fuU  of  prejudices,  willing  to  be  used  as  a  tool  by 
more  able  men.  This  is  all  wrong.  He  will  be  the  head  of  the  nation 
and  do  his  own  thinking.  He  seems  to  have  studied  the  Constitution, 
and  to  have  adopted  it  as  his  guide.  I  do  not  see  how  any  fault  can  be 
found  with  the  views  he  has  expressed  this  evening.  He  is  probably 
not  so  great  a  statesman  as  Mr.  Madison,  he  may  not  have  the  will- 
power of  General  Jackson ;  he  raay  combine  the  qualities  of  both.  His 
will  not  be  a  weak  administration.'' (*) 

The  day  for  inauguration  came.  Never  before  had  there  been  so 
many  people  in  Washington,  Soldiei*s  were  stationed  in  gmups  along 
„  ,  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  on  the  roofs  of  buildings.  Cavalry- 
March  il  men  rode  beside  the  carriage  that  bore  President  Buchanan 
^^^^'  and  Mr,  Lincoln  from  Willard^s  Hotel  to  the  Capitol.  Not  far 
away  artillerymen  were  sitting  on  their  caissons  or  on  their  horses, 
ready  to  move  in  an  instant  should  General  Scott  give  a  signal.  But 
the  conspirators  who  had  plotted  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  dare 
attempt  his  assassination. 

From  the  Senate -chamber  came  Mr,  Lincoln,  President  Buchanan. 
Mi*s.  Lincoln  and  her  sons,  Chief -justice  Taney,  in  his  black  robe  of 
offlccj  and  the  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  bearing  a  Bible.  They  passed 
to  the  eastern  portico.  Thousands  had  gathered  to  witness  the  inaugura- 
tion. The  Capitol  was  unfinished.  Above  the  throng  rose  the  huge 
derricks  by  which  the  marble  and  iron  for  the  construction  of  the  dome 
were  lifted. 

Many  of  those  standing  beneath  the  portico  were  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  country,     James  Buchanan,  old,  feeble. 
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retiring  from  the  Presideocy,  was  representative  of  a  political  em 
which  on  that  day  was  to  have  an  ending.  Abrah:im  Lincoln,  by  his 
side,  was  the  incarnation  of  the  idea  which  impelled  tlio  men  of  the 
Maijflowcr  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  establish  a  government  of  the  ]>eo- 
ple.  Koger  B.  Taney  had  trailed  the  ermine  of  the  highest  tribunal 
of  justice  in  the  mii*e  at  the  behest  of  the  slave  power.  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  had  l;een  a  willing  agent  of  the  shive-holders  for  the  extension 
of  slavery ;  he  had  lost  the  Presidency  through  his  want  of  fidelity  to 
Uberty.  The  life-work  of  Buchanan  and  Taney  was  ended;  that  of 
Douglas  was  soon  to  close.  Mr  Lincoln  had  once  alluded  to  tliem 
as  house-builders  (see  p*  167).  The  fourth  carpenter,  ''Franklin,''  was 
not  present.  Once  only  after  his  retirement  from  the  Presidential 
chair  had  the  world  heard  from  Franklin  Pierce.  A  letter  which 
he  had  written  to  Jefferson  Davis  indicated  to  his  fellows; it i2ens  that 
his  sympathies  were  with  the  Secessionists.  The  fonr  '' house- build- 
ers" were  passing  into  oblivion,  and  the  uncultured  backwoodsman, 
under  divine  Providence,  was  to  be  architect  of  the  new  Temple  of 
Liberty. 

Clear  and  distinct  the  words  of  Mr.  Lincoln; 


**In  view  of  the  Conelitutlon  and  the  laws,  ihe  Union  is  iiii broken;  anfl  to  the  extent 
of  my  abilily  I  shall  take  care,  aft  the  (..onslitutioii  expressly  enjoiDs  upon  me,  tlmi  ihu 
hiWB  shall  be  faithfully  exeeutcii  m  nil  the  Slates.  ...  In  tloing  this  there  nceilft  to  bo  no 
bloLKl'ihed  or  violence;  and  there  shall  l>e  none,  unleiie  it  be  forced  njion  the  ualional  ttu- 
thority.  The  i>o\vt.»r  confided  to  me  will  be  used  to  bold,  occupy,  and  po."sesa  the  property 
aud  pbices  Ijelonjfing  to  the  Government,  and  to  colleel  the  duties  and  iniporls  ;  but  bu- 
yoiid  wb:it  may  be  necessary  for  these  objects,  there  will  be  no  invasion,  no  mmg  of  force 
Agniusl  or  among  the  people  anyvvbere,  .  ,  . 

"lu  your  handK,  my  dissatisfied  fellow  countrymen,  and  not  in  mine,  is  the  momen- 
lous  isiiue  of  civil  war  The  Government  ^vill  not  assail  you.  You  can  have  no  contiict 
witliout  being  yourselves  the  aggrea^iorB.  You  have  no  oath  registered  in  heaven  to  de- 
atroy  the  Government,  while  1  Bliall  have  the  most  solemn  one  to  'preserve,  protect,  and 
defend  '  it. 

*'l  am  loath  to  cloHe.  AVe  are  not  enemies,  but  friends.  We  must  not  be  enemit'S, 
Though  pasiiion  may  have  strained,  it  must  not  break  our  bonds  of  aHectlon. 

**  The  mystic  cord"?  of  memory,  stretching  from  every  buttle-tleld  nm\  patriot  grave  to 
every  living  heart  and  b earth  stone  ail  over  this  bmacl  land,  will  yet  swell  the  chortis  of  the 
UnioOt  when  agidn  touched,  as  t$urely  they  will  be,  by  the  better  angi^Is  of  our  nature.*' 

ilr.  Lincoln  lays  his  right  hand  upon  the  open  Bible.  A  hush  falls 
UfHrn  the  vast  tnultitude  as  he  i^peats  after  Chief-justice  Tatiey  the 
words ; 

*'I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  faithfully  exe- 
cute the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and  will,  to  the  b^t 


of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  tlie 
United  States." 

It  is  done.  The  cannon  thunder  a  salute  —  cheers  rend  the  air. 
James  Buchanan,  citizen,  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  President,  ride  to 
the  executive  mansion,  one  never  again  to  enter  it;  the  other  to 
take  up  the  work  assigne(i  him  in  the  councils  of  divine  Pmvi- 
dence. 

In  Kovember,  on  the  evening  of  the  election,  when  sitting  in  the 
telegraph  office  in  Springfield,  Mr,  Lincoln  had  selecteil  the  men  whom 
he  would  invite  to  become  members  of  his  Cabinet :  Mr.  Sewiird,  of  New 
York,  Secretary  of  State;  Mr.  Chase,  of  Ohio,  Treasury  ;  Mr,  Cameron, 
of  Pennsylvania,  War;  Mr.  Welles,  of  Connecticut,  Navy  ;  Mr.  Smith, 
of  Indiana,  Interior;  Mr.  Elair,  of  Maryland,  Postmaster-general;  Mr. 
Bates,  of  Missouri,  Attorney-general 

No  President  of  the  United  States,  u]>on  his  inauguration,  ever  had 
so  difficult  a  task  to  accomplish  as  that  which  confronteil  Abraham  Lin- 
cobi.  Seven  States  had  seceded  from  the  Union,  established  a  govern- 
ment^ elected  a  President  and  Vice-president.  Other  slave-holding  States 
were  preparing  to  sece<le.  Forts,  arsenals,  vessels,  post-offices  had  been 
seizetl.  Officers  of  the  army  and  navy  were  resigning  their  commis- 
sions. All  but  two  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  by  their 
decisions  Ijad  shown  tlieir  sytupathy  with  the  slave  oligarchy.  The 
officials  in  the  variuus  departments  knew  they  would  be  compelled  to 
seek  other  employment.  Those  belonging  to  the  Democratic  Party 
from  the  Northern  States  were  angry  and  morose  under  the  prospect 
of  losing  their  comfortable  jwsitions.  Treason  was  every  wliere.  Nei- 
ther the  President  nor  any  of  the  Secretaries  knew  upon  whom  they 
could  rely.  The  people  of  AYashington  were  far  more  in  sympathy  with 
the  South  than  with  the  North.  A  very  large  proportion  of  them 
looked  with  distlain  upon  a  man  who  had  pulled  an  oar  and  swung  an 
axe  to  earn  his  daily  bread.  They  called  biin  ''  Abe  the  Rail-splitter/"' 
The  newspapers  of  the  Southern  States  published  false  anil  malicious 
stories  about  his  parentage  and  birth.  They  said  he  had  negro  blood  m 
his  veins.  The  *' Black-' Republican  Party  had  elected  him.  It  was 
natural  for  ignorant  people  in  the  South  to  believe  that  the  mother 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  might  have  been  a  negress.  lie  was  called  an 
**ape,"  a ''baboon,''  A  few  weeks  after  the  inauguration  a  **  Dramatic 
Poem,-'  entitled  ''The  Royal  Ape,"  was  published  in  Richmond.  Wom- 
en who  gloried  in  their  ancestry  could  not  bear  to  think  of  one  so 
low-born  occupying  the  White  House.     One  latly,  who  took  pride  in 
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looked  into  his  face  and  beheld  nothiog  but  kindness.     She  listened  in 
amazement  to  his  conversation. 

"  '*  Wli\%  Mr.  Lincoln,  you  look,  act,  and  speak  like  a  kind,  good- 
hearted,  generous  man !"  she  exclaims. 

"Did  you  expect  to  meet  a  savage?" 

*' Certainly  I  did,  or  something  worse.  But  I  am  glad  that  I  have 
met  you.  The  best  way  to  procure  peace  is  for  you  to  go  to  Charleston 
and  show  the  j_>eople  what  you  are,  and  tell  them  you  have  no  intention 
of  injuring  them." 

She  left  the  parlor  and  met  her  friends. 

"  I  have  seen  him.^* 

"WhoT 

"That  terrible  monster,  Lincoln;  and  instead  of  being  a  monster 
he  is  a  gentleman,  and  I  mean  to  attend  his  first  reception.''!' ) 

AVhile  Mr,  Lincoln  was  taking  his  oath  to  support  the  Constitution, 
Mr.  Holt,  Buchanan's  Secretary  of  War,  was  reading  a  letter  received 
fi'oni  Major  Anderson,  commanding  Fort  Sumter,  informing  him  that  the 
brea<l  he  had  on  hand  would  be  gone  in  twenty -eight  days.  His  ])ork 
would  last  a  little  longer,  but  in  forty  days  the  last  particle  of  f*_x)d 
would  be  consumed.  He  could  not  buy  anything  in  the  Charler^ton 
markets,  Slavics  were  building  batteries  on  Morris  Island  and  mounting 
cannon.  A  floating  battery  protected  by  railroad-iron  w^ould  soon  be 
completed. 

Several  days  passed  before  all  the  members  of  the  new  Cabinet 
arrived  in  Wasljington.  They  listened  in  ainuzeinent  to  the  communis 
cation  from  Major  Anderson.  General  Scott  had  informed  President 
Lincoln  that  it  wouid  require  !2U,0(JU  men  to  force  their  way  into  Sumter. 
No  such  number  could  be  had.  Captain  Gustavus  V-  Fox  believed  that 
vessels  of  liglit  draft  could  cross  Charleston  bar  in  the  night  and  supply 
the  foil  with  provisions.  Each  member  of  the  Cabinet  was  asked  to 
give  his  opinion  as  to  what  should  be  done.  Nearly  all  said  it  would 
not  lie  wise  to  attempt  to  relieve  the  garrison. 

Three  gentlemen,  sent  b}"  Jeflferson  Davis,  arrived  in  Washington : 
Martin  J.  Crawford,  John  Forsyth,  and  A.  S.  Romans.  They  requested 
President  Lincoln  to  give  up  Sumter,  and  also  Fort  Pickens,  at  Pensa- 
cola.  They  held  consultations  with  Mason  and  Hunter,  of  Virginia, 
and  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky.  They  found  J.  A.  Campl>ell,  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  an  able  ally.  He  was  from  Alabama^ 
but  professed  loyalty  to  the  Union.  He  liad  the  confidence  of  Mr. 
Sewanlj  who  did  not  mistrust  that  Campbell  was  in  constant  communi- 
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boarding-houses  were  filled  with  men  from  nearly  every  Northern  State, 
and  many  from  Maryland  and  Virginia,  seeking  oflSce.  They  swarmed 
into  the  White  House,  filled  the  corridors  and  stairways  leading  to  the 
executive  chamber,  waiting  for  the  moment  when  they  could  see  the 
President.  Each  had  letters  of  recommendation  for  some  office — consul, 
marshal,  or  postmaster.  Senators  and  members  of  the  Cabinet,  entitled 
to  precedence,  who  made  their  way  through  the  crowd,  were  looked 
upon  as  intruders.  Some  of  the  most  importunate  office-seekers  were 
from  A'irginia.  They  had  not  voted  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  did  not  belong  to 
the  Republican  Party  ;  they  were  Whigs,  and  had  voted  for  Mr.  Bell,  of 
Tennessee.  As  there  were  no  Republicans  in  Virginia,  they  would  stand 
some  chance  of  obtaining  an  office.  Many  of  the  loud-talking  men  from 
the  seceded  States  were  loath  to  give  up  the  salaries  they  were  receiving 
from  the  Government.  They  were  predicting  war.  They  said  the 
Northern  men  were  craven  creatures,  who  never  would  fight  the  gentle- 
men of  the  South.  They  did  not  regard  Northern  men  as  gentlemen. 
It  was  the  expression  of  a  sentiment  engendered  by  slaverj\  Men  who 
worked  for  a  livelihood,  who  did  not  have  bond-servants  to  do  their 
bidding,  could  not  be  '*  gentlemen." 

ilr.  Sewanl  publicly  expressed  his  opinion  that  all  trouble  between 
the  North  and  South  would  be  speedily  settled.  Not  so  promising  was 
the  outlook  to  me.  On  a  calm  evening,  soon  after  the  inaugunition  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  I  visited  the  White  House  in  company  with  Senator 
Wilson.  C")  The  President  was  engaged  and  we  did  not  tarr3\  We 
walked  tovvartls  Mr.  Wilson's  apartments  in  the  direction  of  the  Cap- 
itol. The  moon  was  full,  revealing  the  beautiful  proportions  of  the 
uncompleted  edifice. 

"  AVhat  is  that  unfinished  Capitol  so  beautiful  in  design  worth  ?"  I 
asked. 

''  Nothing.  We  are  going  to  have  civil  war,  and  God  only  knows 
what  the  end  will  be,"  the  reply. 

Others  saw  the  coming  storm.  A  gentleman  who  had  applied  for 
the  consulate  at  Callao,  South  America,  withdrew  his  application.  He 
said :  '•  AVe  are  going  to  have  one  of  the  greatest  struggles  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  Tliese  fellows  are  determined  to  fight.  I  am  going 
liomo  to  get  ready  to  meet  them."  (") 

From  the  hour  of  his  inauguration  President  Lincoln  was  badgered 
and  hounded  by  office -seekcT-s.  We  little  know  the  severity  of  the 
mental  strain  during  those  days  to  him.  Seven  States  had  left  the 
L'^nion.    Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee  were  getting  ready  to 
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go.  Forts  and  arsenals  had  been  seized,  Major  Anderson  was  cooped 
up  in  Sumter.  Batteries  were  being  erected  on  Morris  Island,  The 
vessels  of  the  navy  were  on  distant  seas,  the  soldiers  of  the  army  thou- 
sands of  miles  away  among  the  Indians  of  the  West.  Traitors  were  in 
the  departments.  The  membei's  of  the  Cabinet  were  strangei's  to  each 
other.  Affairs  at  home  and  abroad 
were  drifting  to  chaos.  Civil  war  was 
imminenL  The  credit  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  gone.  Many  people  in  the 
Korthem  States  were  doubtful  if  an 
unedacated  man,  without  exiierience 
in  affaii's  of  State,  would  be  able  to 
administer  the  Government  at  such  a  vifli^i 

critical  period-  Alone  at  night  in  his 
chamber  Mr.  Lincoln  bore  the  nation 
on  his  heart. 

A  train  going  south  from  Wash- 
ington  carried    two   passengers,   ilr, 

S.  A.  Hurlburt  and  Mr.  Lamon.     The  hekrv  wji,m^, 

first   was    born    in    Charleston,   and 

had  a  sister  residing  tliere.  He  had  studied  law  with  James  L. 
^Yg^'i^^' P^tigru,  who  was  loyal  to  the  Union.  Mr.  I^imon,  whom  w^e 
have  seen  travelling  from  SpringBeld  to  Wa.shington  with 
President  Lincoln,  was  agent  of  the  Post-office  Department.  He  was 
allowed  by  Governor  Pickens  to  visit  Fort  Sumter.  Mn  Hurlburt,  in 
the  home  of  ifr.  Petigru,  learned  much  alwot  public  sentiment  in  South 
Carolina.  The  merchants  believed  the  world  could  not  get  along  with* 
out  cotton.  Charleston  was  to  become  a  great  commercial  emporium. 
They  hated  the  Union,  and  spat  on  the  Stars  and  Stri|>f*s.  The  two 
gentlemen  returned  to  Washington,  and  informed  Mr.  Lincoln  of  the 
determination  of  the  seceded  States  to  establish  a  separate  nationality. 

During  the  last  week  in  March  the  President  invited  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet  to  his  first  State  tlinner.  When  the  repast  ivas  over 
they  assembled  in  the  executive  cluimber  to  HsteTi  to  a  letter  written 
by  General  Scott,  who  advised  the  giving  up  of  forts  Sumter  and 
Pickens.  He  tliought  such  a  course  would  keep  the  other  Slave  States 
in  the  Union*  The  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  astonished.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  at  once.  Provisions  must  be  sent  to  Sumter,  or  the 
fort  given  up.    Which  i 

Through  the  niglit  the  President  walked  the  Hoor  of  his  chamber. 
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He  did  not  seek  to  be  President.  Divine  Providence  has  called  him ; 
the  people  elected  him.  A  trust  of  unparalleled  greatness  has  been 
committed  to  him — the  trust  bequeathed  by  Washington,  Franklin, 
Adams,  Jefferson,  the  patriots  of  the  Revolution.  The  Constitution  is 
assailed,  the  laws  defied.  The  life  of  the  nation  is  threatened.  The 
people  are  divided  in  opinion.  Traitors  are  around  him ;  he  knows  not 
whom  to  trust.  A  great  crowd  of  men  seeking  oflSce  swarm  into  the 
White  House  and  through  the  departments,  blind  to  the  peril  of  the 
nation,  seeking  only  individual  advancement. 

The  Cabinet  is  sitting  around  the  table  in  the  executive  chamber, 
considering  the  vital  question  of  the  hour.  One  member,  the 
Attorney  -  general,  in  order  to  condense  his  ideas  into  a  few 
words,  writes  his  conclusion.     The  President  reads  it. 

"  Gentlemen,  will  you  all  write  your  opinions  as  to  what  shall  be 
done  ?"  the  request  of  the  President.    In  brief,  these  are  the  responses : 

Mr,  Bates — "  It  is  my  decided  opinion  that  Forts  Pickens  and  Key 
West  ought  to  be  reinforced  and  supplied,  so  as  to  look  down  opposi- 
tion at  all  hazards.  As  to  Fort  Sumter,  the  time  has  come  either  to 
reinforce  or  evacuate." 

Blair — "  It  is  acknowledged  to  be  possible  to  relieve  Fort  Sumter. 
South  Carolina  is  the  head  and  front  of  this  rebellion,  and  when  that 
State  is  safely  delivered  from  the  authority  of  the  United  States  it  will 
strike  a  blow  against  our  authority,  from  which  it  will  take  years  of 
bloody  strife  to  recover.  For  my  part,  I  am  unwilling  to  share  the  re- 
sponsibility of  attempting  to  relieve  Sumter." 

Stnith — "  Believing  that  Fort  Sumter  cannot  be  defended,  I  regard 
its  evacuation  as  a  necessity,  and  I  advise  that  Major  Anderson's  com- 
mand shall  be  unconditionally  withdrawn." 

WdUs—^^l  concur  in  the  proposition  to  send  an  armed  force  off 
Charleston,  with  supplies  of  provisions  and  reinforcements  for  the  garri- 
son of  Fort  Sumter.  .  .  .  Armed  resistance  to  a  peaceable  attempt  to 
send  provisions  to  one  of  our  own  forts  will  justify  the  Government  in 
using  all  its  powers." 

Clt'ifie — "  I  am  in  favor  of  maintaining  Fort  Pickens  and  provision- 
ing Sumter.  ...  If  war  is  to  result,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  may  not 
begin  in  consequence  of  military  resistance  to  the  efforts  of  the  Admin- 
istration to  sustain  troops  of  the  Union  in  a  fort  of  the  Union." 

Setnard—"  I  advise  against  the  expedition  in  every  view.  ...  I 
would  instruct  Major  Anderson  to  retire  forthwith."  ('") 

President  Lincoln  paces  the  floor.     The  Cabinet  is  divided  in  opin- 
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ion.  He  must  decide.  He  has  sworn  to  maintain  the  Constitution.  He 
cannot  abandon  a  fort.  If  war  conies,  those  who  hring  it  about  raust 
bear  the  responsibility*  He  directs  that  an  order  shall  be  issued  for  the 
i-elief  of  Sumter  and  Pickens. 

Mr.  Seward's  ideas  and  opinions  on  many  ix)ints  are  not  in  accord 
with  those  of  the  President  nor  with  a  majority  of  the  membei^ 
^im\^'  of  the  Cabinet.     He  has  been  outvoted.     While  the  order  for  fit- 
ting out  a  ship  is  on  its  way  to  Brooklyn  he  is  writing  a  commu- 
nication to  the  President. 

This  the  opening  sentence:  "We  are  at  the  end  of  a  month's  ad- 
ministration, and  yet  without  a  policy,  either  domestic  or  foreign." 
These  the  closing  words  :  *'  Put  what- 
ever policy  we  adopt,  there  must  be 
an  energetic  prosecution  of  it.  For 
this  purpose  it  must  be  somebody's 
business  to  pursue  and  direct  it  in- 
cessantly. Either  the  President  raust 
do  it  himself  and  be  all  the  while  act- 
ive in  it,  or  devolve  it  on  some  mem- 
ber of  his  Cabinet.  Once  adopted, 
debates  on  it  must  end,  and  all  agree 
md  abide.'' 

It  is  as  if  Mr.  Seward  bad  said :  I 
will  take  the  reins,  if  you  please,  Mr. 
^President, 

A  little  later  the  Secretary  of  State  gideon  welles. 

x^ads  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Lincoln : 

**Upnti  your  closlog  propostlion^tlirit  *  whatever  policy  we  adopt,  there  must  be  aa 
energetic  prosecution  of  it;  for  this  purpose  ii  must  be  somebody'a  business  to  pursue 
^nd  direct  it  iocessantly  ,  eiilier  the  Prtrsideat  m\jsi  ciu  it  himself  and  be  all  the  while 
relive  in  it,'  or  'devolve  it  on  some  member  of  his  Cabinet;  once  adopted^  debates  on 
4 1  must  ond  and  all  agree  and  abide  '—I  remark  that  if  this  must  he  done,  1  must  do  it. 
^"hen  a  general  line  of  policy  is  adopted,  I  apprehend  there  is  no  danger  of  its  being 
cjlianged  withoiit  good  reason  or  coniiauing  lo  be  a  subject  of  unnecessary  debate;  siil!^ 
ijpou  points  arising  in  its  progress  I  wish,  atid  anppose  1  am  entitled  lo  have,  the  advice 
of  all  the  Cabinet,  Your  ob't  serv'l,  A,  Lincoln."(''  ) 

Mr.  Seward  awakens  from  his  dream  of  being  the  one  to  direct  the 
^iffairs  of  the  nation.  Abraham  Lincoln  is  still  President — himself 
Secretary  of  State --nothing  more.  The  President  is  calm  and  unruf- 
fled, and  his  greeting  is  as  kind  and  hearty  as  ever  when  next  they 
meet     The  man  whose  school-days  were  comprised  in  a  twelvemonth, 
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who  has  had  little  acquaintance  with  public  affairs,  has  become  master 
and  teacher,  and  the  cultured  and  honored  Secretary  is  sitting  at  his 
feet  and  learning  a  lesson. 

Two  steamers  with  provisions  sailed  from  New  York  to  Sumter.  A 
messenger  was  sent  by  President  Lincoln  to  inform  Governor  Pickens 
that  no  arms  or  ammunition,  but  only  provisions,  would  be  landed. 

Jefferson  Davis  and  his  Cabinet  were  in  consultation  at  Mont- 
gomery. What  should  be  done  ?  Virginia  had  not  seceded.  The  con- 
vention in  session  at  Richmond  was  composed  largely  of  men  who 
hesitated  about  leaving  the  Union. 

*'  I  will  tell  you  what  will  put  Virginia  in  the  Southern  Confeder- 
acy in  less  than  an  hour :  sprinkle  blood  in  their  faces !"  said  Roger  A. 
Pryor,  in  a  speech  to  the  people  of  Charleston. 

Jefferson  Davis  and  Robert  Toombs,  and  the  men  composing  the 
Confederate  Cabinet,  knew  the  seven  States  then  forming  the  Confed- 
eracy must  be  joined  by  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  the 
other  Slave  States  to  succeed  in  what  they  had  undertaken :  the  for- 
mation of  a  nation  with  slavery  for  its  corner-stone.  The  time  had 
come  when  they  must  strike  a  blow\  All  the  world  would  laugh  at 
them  if,  after  they  had  planted  cannon  on  Morris  Island,  built  a 
"^^se/^'  floating  battery,  they  allowed  provisions  to  be  landed.  To  open 
fire  on  the  fort  would  be  war,  but  war  it  must  be.  The  tele- 
graph flashed  an  order  from  Montgomery  to  General  Beauregard : 

"  Demand  the  immediate  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter." 

The  reply  of  Major  Anderson  to  the  summons : 

"I  cannot  surrender  the  fort.  I  shall  await  the  first  shot,  and  if  you  do  not  batter 
me  to  pieces.  I  shall  be  starved  out  in  three  days." 

The  vessels  with  provisions  had  not  arrived.  Why  did  not  Jef- 
fereon  Davis  wait  till  they  came,  and  open  lire  upon  them  rather  than 
upon  the  fort  i  Because  he  and  his  fellows-conspirators  did  not  wish  to 
wait.  So  long  as  the  Stars  and  Stripes  floated  above  Sumter  the  Con- 
federacy amounted  to  nothing.  Starving  out  the  garrison  would  not  be 
victory.  The  booming  cannon  must  announce  to  the  world  that  the 
Confederacy  was  a  power  by  itself,  entitled  to  a  place  among  the  na- 
tions. The  United  States  must  be  the  first  to  feel  and  acknowledge 
its  power. 

AVith  the  firet  glimmer  of  day  (April  12,  1861)  the  bombardment 
began.     (See  ''  Drumbeat  of  the  Nation.'')     The  fleet  made  its  appear- 


ice,  bnt  did  not  attempt  to  relieve  the  fort.  Major  Anderson's  pro- 
sions  were  gone.  lie  could  no  longer  continue  the  contest,  and  sur- 
indered,  the  garrison  hcing  allowed  to  depart  for  New  York,  Sunday 
pril  U,186l/ 

Let  us  recall  the  wo!k1s  uttered  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  March  4,  when 
B  took  the  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  :  *'  In  your  hands,  my  dis- 
Ltisfied  fellow-countrymen,  and  not  in  mine^  are  the  momentous  issues 
f  civil  war.  The  Government  will  not  assail  you.  You  can  have  no 
onflict  without  being  yourselves  the  aggressors/* 
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He  has  kept  his  worcL  War  hns  begun,  but  not  by  bim.  lie  has 
done  what  ho  could,  consistent  with  his  oath  to  support  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  avert  it.  Never  l>efore  such  a  Sundaj^  in  the  United  States. 
The  telegraph  has  flashed  the  news  to  every  city.  Bulletins  read: 
Fort  Sumter  surrendered!  The  flag  hurailiated!  Two  governments: 
one  in  Washington  —  the  other  in  Montgomery.  The  great  republic 
crumbling  to  pieces!  Government  by  the  people  a  failure!  In  Mont- 
gonierv,  predictions  that  before  April  is  ended  the  flag  of  the  Confed- 
eracy will  be  waving  in  triumph  over  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  and 
Jefferson  Davis  installed  in  the  White  IJouset('') 

In  Cliurleston  the  people  were  wild  with  excitement.  Governor 
Pickens,  from  the  balcony  of  the  Charleston  Hotel,  addressed  a  surging 
crowd : 

"Tbnnk  God,  \he  day  Ima  come  !  The  war  is  DpeD,  and  we  wiU  conquer  or  perish* 
Wc  have  dofeiiied  Uieu"  twenty  millions,  and  we  have  humbled  their  proud  flag  of  ihe 
Stfirs  rviid  Stripes  that  never  before  wns  lowered  lo  any  natitm.  We  have  lowered  it  in 
linmiliiy  hefore  ilie  PalmeUo  aud  Confederate  flags,  and  have  compelled  tbem  to  ask  sur- 
render, I  pronounce  before  the  civilized  world  that  your  indepeudence  has  been  bap- 
tized in  blood,  and  you  are  now  free  in  defiance  of  the  world  in  arms," 

Throughout  the  North  the  people  are  gazing  into  each  others'  faces 
in  wonder  and  amazement.  Never  before  such  sinking  of  hearts. 
Tears  ^[liaten  in  the  eyes  of  men  unaccustomed  to  weep.  The  Constitu- 
tion tleJied!  The  Government  a  wreck  1  What  will  Abraham  Lincoln, 
untried  in  statesmanship,  do  in  this  woful  extremity  I 

In  Washington  the  church -bells  are  tolling  the  hour  for  worship, 
Mournful  their  pealing  in  the  ears  of  loyal  men.  The  President  needs 
no  one  to  tell  him  what  he  ought  to  do*  That  question  is  settled.  It 
is  a  government  of  the  (leople,  and  the  people  alone  must  decide 
w^hether  or  not  their  authority  shall  be  defied.  He  will  call  for  75,000 
men  from  the  several  States  to  suppress  this  combination  against  the 
laws*     The  laws  shall  be  enforced. 

The  memhei-s  of  the  Cabinet  discuss  the  question.  Seventy-five 
thousand  !  WiU  that  number  of  men  respond  to  the  call?  It  is  a  great 
army.  Do  we  need  so  many?  IIow  can  they  be  armed?  How  fed? 
What  can  be  done  with  them  ?  Will  the  ** gentlemen"  of  the  Southy  as 
they  call  themselves,  light!  Will  they  not  soon  weary  of  military  re- 
straint 'i    President  Lincoln  hears  the  opinions, 

**  We  must  not  forget,*'  he  remarks,  "that  the  people  of  the  seceded 
States,  like  those  of  the  loval  ones,  are  American  citizens,  with  essen- 
tially  the  same  characteristics  and  powers*     Exceptional  advantages  on 
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one  side  are  counterbalanced  by  exceptional  advantages  on  the  other. 
We  must  make  up  our  minds  that  man  for  man  the  soldier  from  the 
Sooth  will  be  a  match  for  the  soldier  from  the  North  and  vice  versa*" (") 
They  am  the  wortls  of  one  calmly  looking  into  the  future. 

Through  the  day  men  have  been  coming  and  going.  As  the  shad- 
ows of  evening  fall,  Stephen  A,  Douglas  enters  the  White  House.  He 
ascends  the  stairs  and  meets  the  President.  Their  hands  clasp  in 
cordial  greeting.  The  door  closes  upon  them.  They  are  alone.  Ko 
ears  other  than  their  own  hear  the  words  spoken  during  the  two  hours' 
interview,  A  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  since  they  first  met  in 
the  corridor  of  the  State-house  in  Vandalia  (see  p.  82).  During  this 
period  they  have  been  opposed  politically,  but  on  this  night  Douglas  is 
readv  to  stand  bv  Mr.  Lincoln  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the  laws. 

lifiillions  of  people  are  reading  the  proc- 
Umation  of  the  President— in  the  Soutliern 
States  with  shouts  of  laughter,  in  the  Xorth- 
„  ern  with  an  outburst  of  gratitude. 

AprU  i«^  Never  has  the  world  beheld  such  a 
^^^'  spectacle.  Political  parties  disappear 
in  a  twinkling.  For  the  moment  there  is 
no  Eepubljcan,  no  Democratic  Party ;  only 
one:  that  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union, 
and  the  avenging  of  the  insult  to  the  flag. 
One  State  is  ready  to  respond  instantly  to 
the  call  for  trtxjps— Massachusetts.  In  1860 
Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  Governor,  saw  the  com-  jobn  a.  andhew. 

ing  of  the  crisis.  In  September  he  mar- 
shalled the  troops  of  the  State,  13,000  men,  upon  the  field  where  the 
first  battle  of  the  Revolution  began.  His  successor,  Governor  John  A. 
Andrew,  has  in  like  manner  looked  into  the  future,  and  seen  the  neces- 
sity of  being  ready  to  respond  to  any  call  which  the  President  might 
make  upon  the  State. 

One  of  the  delegates  from  Massachusetts  to  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention which  assembled  at  Charleston  was  Benjamin  F*  Butler,  who 
voted  for  Breckinridge  during  all  the  ballotings*  In  December,  after 
the  election  of  President  Lincoln,  Butler  visited  Washington  and  talked 
with  the  Secessionists, 

'*  Your  men  of  the  North  will  not  fight,"  said  a  gentleman  from 
Mississippi. 

'*  Yes,  they  will." 
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"  Who  in  the  North  will  fight  if  we  secede  from  the  Union  ?" 

"  I  will." 

"  Oh,  there  will  be  plenty  of  men  in  the  South  to  take  care  of  you." 

"  When  we  march  to  the  defence  of  the  Union  we  will  hang  on  the 
trees  every  man  who  undertakes  to  destroy  it,"  said  Butler. 

He  informed  Governor  Andrew  in  regard  to  the  plans  of  the  Seces- 
sionists. Measures  were  at  once  taken  for  the  complete  equipment  of 
the  militia. 

•'  If  yon  have  troops  ready,  send  them." 

So  read  the  telegram  from  Senator  Wilson  to  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts.  Though  not  an  order  from  the  War  Department, 
Governor  Andrew,  comprehending  its  significance,  issued  orders  for  the 
immediate  departure  of  the  Sixth  and  Eighth  Kegiments.  (See  "  Drum- 
beat of  the  ]Nation.") 

On  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  the  Sixth  Regiment 
was  in  Baltimore,  fighting  its  way  through  the  streets  of  that 
city,  manifesting  its  forbearance,  discipline,  steadiness,  and  pow- 
er.    This  regiment  reached  Washington  to  aid  in  holding  the  Capitol. 

Never  in  the  history  of  any  nation  has  there  been  such  a  succession 
of  great  events  as  during  these  April  days.  Xever  has  there  been 
another  such  uprising  of  the  people.  The  Union  is  dissolved,  but  there 
shall  be  one  country,  one  destiny,  for  all  the  people.  Cost  what  it  may 
of  blood,  treasure,  sacrifice,  sufl^ering,  the  Government  of  the  people  shall 
not  perish.  In  every  city  and  town  the  drum -beat  breaks  the  still- 
ness. Bankers  hear  it,  and  hasten  to  tender  their  money  to  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  several  States.  Ministers  of  the  gospel  hear  it,  and 
from  this  hour  through  the  coming  four  years  they  will  preach  the 
gospel  of  patriotism.  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  hears  it. 
He  is  a  general,  commanding  a  brigade  of  Massachusetts  militia.  For 
four  yeare  the  spiders  will  spin  their  webs  undisturbed  on  his  law- 
books. Ulysses  S.  Grant,  educated  at  AVest  Point,  citizen  of  Galena, 
111. — so  obscure  that  few  of  his  fellow -citizens  are  aware  that  such  a 
person  walks  their  streets — hears  it,  and  consents  to  preside  at  a  public 
meeting,  little  comprehending  the  work  wliich  Providence  has  planned 
for  him.  Stephen  A.  Douglas  hears  it,  and  makes  his  way  from  Wash- 
ington westward  to  arouse  his  fellow-citizens.  **It  is  not  a  question  of 
union  or  disunion.  It  is  one  of  order ;  of  the  stability  of  Government ; 
of  the  peace  of  communities.  The  whole  social  system  is  threatened 
with  destruction  and  with  disruption,"  the  words  of  Mr.  Douglas. 
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Robert  E.  I^e^  held  in  high  esteem  by  General  Soott,  was  in  Wash- 
ingtun.  Two  members  of  the  Cabinet  conferred  with  bim,  un- 
oHicially  tendering  liim  from  President  Lineohi  command  of 
the  army. 

'*  I  lo^-ik/'  said  he,  '"  upon  secession  as  anarchy.  If  I  owned  four 
million  slaves  I  would  sacrilice  them  all  for  the  Union,  but  how  can  I 
draw  my  sword  upon  Virginitt,  my  native  Stated'' 

His  beautiful  home  at  Arlington  overlooked  a  lovely  Iandsc;ipe:  the 
gleaming  Potomac,  green  fiehls.  the  City  of  Washington,  the  stately 
Capitol.  lie  was  patrician  hy  birth  and  education,  and  cast  his  lot 
with  the  slave  power. 

The  Secessionists  burned  the  bridges  on  the  niilroads  leading  north 
from  Baltimore,  that  no  more  troops  might  reach  Washington.  They 
were  doing  their  utmost  to  bring  about  the  secession  of  Maryland, 
Clerks  in  the  departments  at  AVasliington  appointed  from  the  Southern 
States  wem  hastening  from  the  city.  Citi/ens,  under  the  command  of 
Major  David  llantcr,  were  guarding  the  White  House  and  Treasury. 
In  the  executive  mansion,  through  the  weary  hours,  President  Linct>ln 
calmly  jierformed  his  arduous  duties. 
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It  was  a  joyful  hour  in  Washin^on  when  the  Massachusetts  Eighth 
Kegiment  and  the  New  York  Seventh  reached  that  city.  Their  presence 
guaranteed  the  safety  of  the  Capitol.  In  Illinois,  troops  from 
^^^  '  Chicago  took  possession  of  Cairo.  The  occupation  of  that  point 
greatly  offended  John  M.  Johnson,  of  Paducah,  Ky.  He  had  been 
elected  to  the  Senate  of  that  State,  and  deemed  it  his  duty  to  send  a 
solemn  protest  to  the  President. 

"If  I  had  suspected,"  wrote  Mr.  Lincoln  in  reply,  "that  Cairo,  in 
Illinois,  was  in  Dr.  Johnson's  Kentucky  Senatorial  district,  I  would  have 
thought  twice  before  sending  troops  to  Cairo."  (") 

By  the  prompt  arrival  of  troops  in  Washington,  and  the  occupation 
of  Cairo,  the  plans  of  the  Secessionists  were  overthrown. 
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tion of  Harrison.  He  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate  of  Masaa- 
clinsetts.  He  was  an  uncompromising  opponent  of  slavery.  He  was  elected  to  tbt 
Senate,  1855.  Was  Vice-president  of  the  United  States  dnring  the  Presidency  of  General 
Grant.  He  wrote  a  "History  of  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power."  He  died 
November  10,  1875. — Author. 

(')  Joseph  C.  Abbott.  He  was  proprietor  of  the  Manchester,  N.  H.,  "Mirror,"  and 
bad  been  an  earnest  opponent  of  slavery.  He  bad  held  the  oflSce  of  Adjutant-general 
of  New  HampHliire.  He  was  appointed  Lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Seventh  New  Hanip- 
shire  Regiment ;  took  conspicuous  part  in  the  assault  upon  Fort  Wagner,  Morris  Island. 
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After  the  war  he  settled  in  North  Carolina,  and  was  elected  Senator  from  that  State. — 
Author. 

(>•)  "Century  Magazine/*  February,  1888. 

(")  Ibid. 

(M)  ''Century  Magazine/'  March,  1888. 

(»)  J.  O.  N.  (J.  G.  Nicolay.)     " Century  Magazine,"  March,  1888. 

(14)  «£very^y  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,'*  p.  455. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

FIRST   MONTHS  OF  THE  WAR. 

PRESIDENT  LIXCOLN,  looking  from  the  southern  windows  of 
the  White  House,  could  see  the  flag  of  the  Confederacy  floating 
above  the  houses  of  Alexandria.  Confederate  troops  were  pouring 
into  Richmond,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  marching  upon  Wash- 
ington. Very  confident  were  the  predictions  of  Southern  newspapers 
that  the  Confederate  flag  would  erelong  be  flying  above  the  unfinished 
dome  of  the  Capitol,  and  Jefferson  Davis  occupying  the  White  House. 
This  the  telegram  (April  22, 18C1)  from  Davis  to  Governor  Letcher : 

"In  addition  to  the  forces  Iieretofore  ordered, requisitions  have  been  made  for  thirteen 
regiments,  eight  to  rendezvous  at  Lynchburg,  four  at  Richmond,  one  at  Harper's  Ferry. 
Sustain  Baltimore,  if  possible.     We  reinforce  you.  " 

James  M.  Mason,  of  A^irginia,  a  week  before,  had  been  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  He  had  gone  to  Baltimore,  and  was  supplying 
the  Secessionists  with  fire-arms. (') 

Rcvcrdy  Johnson, (')  the  great  lawyer  in  the  patent  law  case,  whom 
the  President  had  met  in  Cincinnati  (see  page  162),  hastened  to  Wash- 
ington to  obtain  assurance  that  the  South  was  not  to  be  subjugated. 
A  committee  from  the  churches,  with  a  clergyman  as  chairman,  also 
came.  *'  We  ask  that  you  recognize  the  independence  of  the  Southern 
States,"  the  request.  This  the  reply  of  the  President :  "  You,  gentle- 
men, come  here  to  me  and  ask  for  peace  on  any  terms,  and  yet  have 
no  word  of  condemnation  for  those  who  are  making  war  upon  us. 
You  express  great  horror  of  bloodshed,  and  yet  would  not  lay  a 
straw  in  the  way  of  those  who  are  organizing  in  Virginia  and  else- 
where to  capture  this  city.  The  rebels  attack  Fort  Sumter,  and  j^our 
citizens  attack  troops  sent  to  the  defence  of  the  Government  and  the 
lives  and  property  in  Wasliington,  and  yet  would  have  me  break  my 
oath  and  surrender  the  Government  without  a  blow.  There  is  no 
AV^asliington  in  that — no  Jackson  in  that — there  is  no  manhood  or 
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There  is  no  way  but  to  march  across,  and  that  they  must  do.  But  in 
doing  this  there  is  no  need  of  collision.  Take  care  of  your  rowdies  in 
Baltimore,  and  there  will  be  no  bloodshed.  Go  home  and  tell  your 
people  that  if  they  will  not  attack  us  we  will  not  attack  them ;  but  if 
they  do  attack  us,  we  Avill  return  it,  and  that  severeh^'" 

Governor  IIicks,(')  of  Maryland,  was  loyal  to  the  Union,  but  was 

surrounded  by  Secessionists.    lie  Avas  timid  about  taking  responsibility. 

Those  whom  he  highly  esteemed  were  using  their  influence  to  bring 

about  the  secession  of  the  State.    The  Le^^islature  assembled  at 

April  27.  . 

Frederick.  The  Governor,  in  his  message,  said  the  only  safety 
for  the  State  was  to  remain  neutral.  He  admitted  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  take  troops  through  Baltimore. 

Once  more  regiments  were  passing  through  that  city  and  moving  on 

to  Washington — troops  of  the  United  States  Army  from  the  Far 

West :  Sherman's  battery,  which  had  won  fame  on  the  field  of 

Buena  Vista;  three  months'*  men,  responding  to  the  call  of  the  President. 

The  sky  was  lurid  with  lightning  and  min  falling  on  the  evening 
of  May  13th ;  but  the  driving  storm,  the  flashing  lightning,  did  not 
bring  to  a  halt  the  1000  men  commanded  by  Geneml  Butler.  They 
entered  Baltimore  and  took  permanent  jwssession  of  the  city.  The 
crisis  had  passed ;  the  Confederate  flag  never  would  wave  above  the 
dome  of  the  Capitol ;  Jeffereon  Davis  never  enter  the  White  House : 
Maryland  never  secede. 

It  was  seen  that  cannon  planted  near  the  home  of  Robert  E.  Lee, 

on  Arlington  Heights,  might  send  their  missiles   ci^ashing  into  the 

White  House.    Xearly  20,000  troops  had  arrived  in  Washington. 

'  "  '  The  time  had  come  to  take  possession  of  the  hills  commanding 
the  Potomac  and  the  Ca])itol.  The  night  wjis  calm  and  still,  the  full 
moon  shining,  when  the  Union  soldiers  rolled  uj)  their  blankets,  fell  into 
line,  and  marched  across  the  Long  Bridge.  Three  regiments  crosseil 
at  Georgetown.  The  '*  Fire  Zouaves,"  commanded  by  Colonel  Ells- 
worth, went  down  the  Potomac  on  a  steamer  and  landed  at  Alexandria. 
Colonel  Ellsworth  had  studied  law  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  office,  and  was  one 
of  the  party  that  aceom])anied  him  to  Wjishington.  He  saw  a  Con- 
federate flag  waving  above  the  Mai*sliall  House,  kept  by  Mr.  Jackson. 
He  went  to  the  roof  and  tore  it  from  the  staff;  but  while  descending 
was  shot  by  Mr.  .lackson,  who  in  turn  was  killed  by  a  Zouave,  (rreat 
the  grief  of  the  President.  It  was  the  beginning  of  his  many  sorrows. 
The  lii*st  hostile  shot  had  struck  into  his  own  household,  as  it  were,  and 
taken  one  whom  he  tenderlv  loved. 
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We  must  remember  that  Mi\  Lincoln  was  not,  like  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  an  Abolitionist,  Jlr.  Garrison  advocated  a  dissolution  of  the 
LJiiion  because  shivery  wius  wron^- ;  Mr,  Lincoln  believed  the  Union  was 
the  greatest  boon  in  civil  government  which  had  ever  come  to  the  hu* 
man  race.  lie  was  confronted  by  a  vital  qnestion :  how  to  keep  Ken- 
tucky from  leaving  the  Uoicm,  It  was  his  native  State.  Some  of  his 
dearest  friends  roisided  there,  (lovernoi*  Magoffin  was  doing  what  he 
could  to  bring  about  the  secession  of  the  State.  The  people  \vere  divided 
in  sentiment.  The  Legislature  adopted  a  resolution  affirming  *' armed 
Beutniiity '■  as  tlie  position  which  the  State  vvoukl  maintain.  Citizens  of 
Lonisville  passed  resolutions  tlenouncing  the  Pi*esident  for  attempting  to 
bring  the  seceiling  States  Imek  into  the  Union.     At  the  same  time  they 
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declared  the  Union  ought  to  be  preserved,  Init  maintained  it  was  the  duty 
of  Kentucky  to  oppose  the  attempt  to  make  war  upon  a  seeedino^  State ! 

**  Kentucky  will  furnish  no  troops  for  the  wicked  purpose  of  subdu- 
ing her  sister  Southern  States,"  said  Governor  Magoffin,  in  his  reply  to 
the  call  of  the  President  for  trtwijjs. 

The  Secessionists  were  organizing.     '^The  Knights  of  the  Goldei^j 
Circle,-'  as  they  called  themselves,  were  drilling  in  the  streets  of  Louii^| 
ville*     The  membei^s  of  the  "Working-men's  Association-'  in  that  citj^l 
knew  that  slavery  was  antagonistic  to  fi*ee  labor.     They  succeeded  in 
electing  J.  M.  Dolph  as  niuyor,  who  was  loyal  to   the   Union.      The    • 
Secessionists  became  very  bold  and  arrogant*     The  Union  men  were 
tlireatened  with  assassination.     Not  intimidated  but  emlK>ldened,  they 
formed  a  *'  Unirju  Club,"     The  members  swore  unconditional  loyalty  to 
the  Union,    Their  ritual  was  conipile*l  from  the  sayings  of  Washington, 
Daniel  Webster,  and  Henry  Clay.     The  great  statesman  of  Kentut^ky, 
Mr.  Clay,  loved  and  i-everenced  by  President  Lincoln,  once  said:  ^*  If 
Kentucky  to-morrow  unfurls  the  banner  of  resistance,  I  never  will 
fight  under  that  banner.     I  owe  a  paramount  allegiance  to  the  whole 
Union;  a  subordinate  one  to  ray  own  State.'-  j 

The  I^egislature  had  declared  for  strict  neutrality.     Pi^dent  Lin-     I 
coin  comprehended  that  in  a  uontlict  between  two  diverse  civilizations 
there  coutd  be  no  neutrality  on  the  ]>art  of  a  State.     He  had  said  that 
^'a  house  (bvided  against  itself  cannot  stand,  that  the  entire  country 
must  be  one   thing  or  another."    What  measures  could  he  take  to 
prevent  it  from  l)ecoming  the  other  thing!'     How  ft»ster  the  TTnion  sen- 
timent in  the  Stated     How  develop  an  abiding  and  aggressive  loyalty 
which  would  tinally  mai-shal  it  on  the  side  of  the  l^nion  ?    Major  An- 
derson, native  of  Kentucky,  had  sliown  his  unswerving  loyalty  to  t 
L^nion  at  Sumter.     William  N6lson,(*)  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  had  de- 
clared in  forcible  language  his  fealty.      The   Pi?|isident  sent  them   to 
their  native  State  to  ascertain  the  exact  condition  of  affairs.     They 
found  that  the  volunteer  militia,  known  as  the  **  State  Guard,"  w 
under  the  control  of  the  Strce^ssionists.     General  Simon  B.  Buckner  w; 
in  command.     The  hiw  under  which  it  was  organized  was  dmfted  b 
bim*     lie  intended  to  use  the  troops  in  l^ehalf  of  the  Confederac; 
Governor  Magoffin  sent  Dr.  Luke  Blackburn  to  Montgomery  for  arms? 
He  purchased  a  few  worthless  umskets.      Kentucky  had  not  seceded, 
and  the  Confederate  Government  had  no  arras  for  that  State.     He 
made  a  speech  in  Xew  Orleans,  in  which  he  stated  that  tlie  people  of 
Kentucky  would  soon  be  miirshalled  nu  the  side  of  the  Confederacy 


'^ 


Another  inilitary  bmlj  camt.^  into  existence — the  "Home  Guard." 
Jt  was  organized  in  Louisville  under  an  ordinance  passed  by  tlie  City 
Council.  It  was  fouuiled  upon  a  vague  clause  in  tlie  city  char- 
ter. Mayor  Dolph  approved  the  tuzt,  and  two  I'eginients  were 
organized  for  the  defence  of  the  city.  Tiie  mayor  was  coniraander- 
in-ehief,  with  authority  to  appjint  a  brigatber  generaL  lie  seltu^ted 
J^iwell  H.  Kosecraiis,  wlio  socm  became  an  officer  in  tlie  United  States 
jVrmy.  James  Speed  was  apiK>inted  as  his  successor.  It  was  the  be- 
ginning of  organized  loyalty  in  Kentucky.  The  Union  sentiment  was 
developing,  (reorge  I).  Prentice,  whtise  writings  had  pleased  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  for  many  veal's,  was  still  wielding  his  pen  in  behalf  of  the 
Union. 

Lieiitceatit  Nelson  hastened  to  Washington.     ''If  vou  will  furnish 
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A  steamer  from  Memphis  catue  up  the  Mississippi.  At  night  boxes 
labelleil  **  Marble-'  were  unloailetl  at  tlie  levee,  wUicli  were  quickly 
carted  awav,  A  man  who  was  luunmncf  about  the  landincr  fol- 
lowed  tlie  teams  to  a  Tiulitary  camp  wliich  (iovenn>r  Jncksoii  had 
established,  aud  where  General  Frost  was  in  command.  It  was  no 
secret  that  his  soldiers  were  in  sympathy  with  Jefferson  Davis.  The 
next  luoniing  a  gentleman  and  lady  drove  to  the  camp.  The  lady 
smiled  graciously  upon  the  soldiers,  and  was  please<l  to  see  tliem 
performing  their  evolutions.  She  noticed  that  the  boxes  market! 
"Marble"  were  being  opened.  They  contained  cannon,  shot,  and  shell. 
The  carriage  returned  U)  the  city,  the  hidy  to  her  lodgings.  She  re- 
moved bonnet,  gown,  and  veil,  and  put  on  her  uniform.  She  was  no 
longer  a  woman,  but  Captain  Lyon,  who  thus  in  disguise  liad  ^een  for 
himself  the  cannon  sent  by  the  (Joiifederate  Secretary  ot  War  to  Gov- 
ernor Jackson,  Suddenly,  as  if  moved  by  a  common  impulse,  six  regi- 
ments of  Union  troops  with  six  cannon  ai>proached  Camp  Jackson. 
The  cannon  unlimbered,  and  wheeled  into  position.  General  Frost 
'was  amazed. 

*'  Your  command,''  said  Captain  Lyon,  **  is  reg-anled  as  hostile  to  the 
United  States.  I  demand  your  surrender  with  no  otlier  conditions  than 
that  all  persons  shall  be  humanely  and  kindly  tn^atcd.-'  There  was  no 
alternative  for  the  Secessionists.  Ttius  thi*  arsenal  was  saved  and  trea- 
Ron  stamped  out  in  the  chief  commercial  city  of  the  MissisKi|>|>i  valley. 
Unfortunately,  the  troo[>s  came  in  collision  with  a  mob,  and  several 
soldiers  and  citizens  were  killed  in  the  mulee,  which  greatly  intensified 
the  antagonism  Ijctween  the  Unionists  and  the  Secessionists. 

The  complications  growing  out  of  the  movements  in  the  border 
States  rei|uired  the  exercise  of  great  wisdom  and  judicious  actitm  on  the 
part  of  the  Pi-esident.  From  morning  till  late  at  nigiit  he  must  receive 
delegations,  listen  to  long  *l(X-uments,  charge  his  memory  with  facts, 
make  many  decisions  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  While  bear- 
ing present  burdens  he  was  looking  into  the  future. 

Major  Anderson,  on  Ids  ivtnrn  fnnn  Sumter,  called  upon  tlie  Presi- 
dent and  reheai'sed  the  story  of  the  bombardment.  ''The  t 'on federates 
had  a  floating  battery  protected  by  railroatl  iron;  cannon-shot  had 
no  effect  upou  it,-*  he  said.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  much  interested  by  the 
remark. 

Among  the  vessels  partly  burneil  and  then  scuttleil  at  the  Norfolk 
Kavy-yard  was  the  frigate  Mtrn'/tiuc.  Mr.  Welles,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  learned  that  the  Confederates  were  intending  to  raise  the  hull. 
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They  would  cover  it  with  iron,  and  transform  the  frigate  into  a  vessel 
more  powerful  than  any  craft  afloat. 

Mr.  Gustavus  V.  Fox,  who  had  accepted  the  position  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  called  upon  the  President.  "We  must  not 
let  the  rebels  get  ahead  of  us  in  such  an  important  matter  as  plating 
vessels  with  iron,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln.  (") 

"  Naval  officers  doubt  the  stability  of  armored  ships.  They  think 
that  the  amount  of  iron  needed  to  make  them  effective  would  send 
them  to  the  bottom,"  said  Mr.  Fox. 

"  Is  not  that  a  sum  in  arithmetic  ?  On  our  Western  rivers  we  can 
figure  how  many  tons  wmII  sink  a  flat-boat.  Can't  your  clerks  do  the 
same  for  an  armored  vessel  T 

"  I  suppose  they  can  ;  but  there  are  other  difficulties.  With  such  a 
weight  a  single  shot  piercing  the  armor  would  sink  the  vessel  so  quickly 
that  no  one  could  escape,"  said  Mr.  Fox. 

'*  Now,  as  the  very  object  of  the  armor  is  to  get  something  that  the 
best  projectile  cannot  pierce,  that  objection  does  not  appear  to  be 
sound,"  Mr.  Lincoln  replied. 

Mr.  Fox  was  greatly  impressed,  and  an  investigation  for  building 
iron-clad  vessels  was  begun  at  once.  A  few  weeks  later  Captain  Erics- 
son exhibited  some  plans  of  a  cmft,  the  like  of  which  had  never  been 
seen — a  hull  wholly  below  water,  carrying  a  revolving  iron-clad  turret. 
President  Lincoln,  after  hearing  the  explanation  of  Ericsson  and  look- 
ing over  the  plans,  remai'ked,  ''  As  the  darkey  said  in  putting  on  his 
boot  and  finding  a  thistle  in  it,  *  I  reckon  dai*s  someting  in  dar.' "  (•) 

The  plans  were  accei)ted.  The  result  was  seen  at  Hampton  Iloads 
eight  months  later.  The  memorable  battle  between  the  Mennmac 
and  the  Monitor  revolutionized  naval  architecture. 

The  great  crowd  of  place-hunters  increased.  Every  morning  they 
flocked  to  the  White  House  to  gain  an  audience  with  the  President — 
each  applicant  with  his  package  of  recommendations — to  be  postmaster 
in  some  country  town,  or  a  consul  to  a  foreign  port,  or  some  position 
as  agent  for  the  purchase  of  supplies.  The  President,  with  all  the 
great  questions  of  the  hour  pressing  upon  him,  did  not  lose  his  patience 
Avith  this  swarm  of  gadflies.  With  unfailing  humor  he  brushed  them 
away. 

''  I  am  like  a  man  who  is  busy  letting  rooms  at  one  end  of  his  house, 
whicli  is  on  fire  at  the  othcT  end,"  he  said.  ( '") 

Not  feeling  well,  he  sent  for  a  ])hysician.  '*  You  are  having  a  mild 
attack  of  the  small-pox,"  .said  the  doctor. 
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'*TelI  nU  the  offico-seekers  to  come  at  once,  for  now  I  have  some- 
tlifncr  that  1  oim  give  them,"'  the  President  gleefully  ix^plietl  (  "  ) 

Twu  applicants  for  a  |)ost'OHice  catao  with  their  puclvugOK  of  rec- 
ommendations signed  b\'  ministers^  doctors,  selectmen,  anil  citizens 
snemily. 

"'Put  tliem  on  the  scales  and  see  wliieh  is  the  heaviest.  Tlie  one 
which  weighs  the  most  gets  it,*'  said  the  President,  lie  did  not  doubt 
that  both  wei'e  qualiiieii  for  the  jjosition. 

Many  of  the  officers  in  the  army,  especially  tliose  educated  at  West 
Point,  were  very  eunservative  in  their  views  of  slavery.  They  wero 
ready  to  Hglit  to  maintain  the  Union*  but  did  not  desire  there  should 
Ik*  any  interfereiiee  with  shivery.  General  ffeorge  B.  McClellaii,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  of  Ohio  to  command  the  troo]>s  from  that 
State  sent  to  West  Virginia,  issued  a  proclamation  to  tlie  people  of  that 
section. 

**^  Understand  one  thing  clearly,''  he  said.  '*  Not  only  will  we  ab- 
stain from  all  interference  vvitli  your  slaves,  but  we  will,  on  the  con- 
trary, crush  with  an  iron  hand  any  attempt  at  insurrection  on  their 

[KU-t," 

No  occasion  had  arisen  for  his  giving  expression  to  such  a  sentiment- 
Thei*e  was  no  sign  of  an  uprising  of  the  slaves  against  their  masters.  It 
indicated  his  desire  to  }>r(>tect  slavery.  The  Vice-president  of  the  Con- 
federacy, Alexander  IL  Stephens,  had  said  that  African  slavery  was 
*'the  corner-stone  of  the  Confederacy/-  The  great  majority  of  those 
who  supported  My,  Lincoln  knew  the  slave-holders  brooglit  about  the 
war;  they  did  not  relish  the  uncaned-for  expression  by  McOtellan. 

General  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  in  command  at  Fortress  Monroe,  ttji>k 
M>  far  different  view  of  the  question.  A  slave  named  Luke,  who  had 
lieen  working  upon  Confederate  fortilications,  escaped  to  the  irnion 
lines*     Ilia  master.  Colonel  ilallriry,  came  to  reclaim  him. 

*'  There  is  no  authority  for  sending  Luke  back  to  his  master,- '  said 
Captain  Tyler,  a  subordinate  officer. 

''How  soT'  Butler  asked. 

•*The  case  is  this/'  Tyler  replietb  "Luke's  master  sent  him  to  be 
iploytxl  in  constructing  the  Confedei*ate  fortifications.  That  made 
Luke  contraband  of  war,  and  lial>le  to  be  confisciited  to  the  United 
States  in  case  he  should  ever  be  found  in  our  lines.  His  master  cannot 
claim  him,  because  he  is  only  proiK^rty.  The  United  States  cannot  hold 
him,  because,  as  a  government,  we  do  not  recognize  slavery  as  a  na- 
tional iuBtitution,    Luke  is  free,  and  never  can  again  be  legally  a  slave." 
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General  Butler  was  a  lawyer.  He  was  cjuick  to  comprehend  the 
sUitement,  The  time  had  come  when  he  could  strike  a  blow  at  the 
cornerstone  of  tln^  C^onfedemcy. 

'"  I  ain  greatly  euibiirnisstHl/'  he  wrote  ti>  the  Secretary  of  War,  **  by 
the  number  of  slaves  that  are  coming  in  from  the  surrounding  country 
iind  seeking  protection  within  the  lines  of  my  camp,  I  have  determin«:Ml 
to  regiird  them  as  ronirabahd  of  Avar,  and  to  employ  their  labor  at  a  fair 
comi>eDsation,  against  wliich  should  be  charged  their  support/' 

''  The  Government  approves  of  yotir  com*se/'  replied  the  Secretary. 
**  Yon  are  not  to  interfere  l>etween  master  and  shive  on  the  one 
**'  '  '  hand,  nor  surrender  slaves  who  may  come  within  your  lines," 
Under  the  decision  of  Geneml  Butler  the  *' corner-stone''  began  to 
crumble.     We  have  seen  that  the  President  did  not  believe  in  the  sud- 
den   and    immediate    abolition    of 
slavery.     He  thought  it  would  not 
be  well  for  the  country.   We  shall 
see   further  on  liow^  time  and  the 
sequence  of  events  enabled  him  at 
the  right  time  to  abolish  slaveiy." 

Sad  news  came  to  the  Presi- 
dent from  Chicago:  the  death  of 
Senator  Douglas,  his  old  political 
upponentj  yet  his  hearty  su]>pirter 
in  the  crucial  hour  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  liy 
his  patriotic  action  Douglas  had 
turned  the  gn*at  multitude  of  his 
followers  to  the  supfiort  of  ilr.  Lin- 
coln. 

Once  more  Congi-ess  was  in  ses- 
sion, called  by  the  I'resident.    Dur- 
ing all  the  turmoih  commotion,  ami 
the  consideration  of  great  questions, 
he    found   time  to   wTite  a 
message  detauing  the  events 
from  the  time  of  his  inauguration. 
He  asketl  for  an  army  of  4<hijkm> 
men   and  for  s4nu,o0o,0oo.     They 
were    granted.     The  ]mlse  of  thej 
DocoLAa  MONUMEKT.  couutrv   was  beating  high.     Mon 
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tJian  30,000  troops  ha*l  gathered  at  WaBliington  —  men  who  were  to 
serve  three  tnoiiths.  Aiiotlier  large  urniy  hail  gathered  at  Harper's 
Ferry.    '*On  to  Kiehmond  !"  the  cry, 

A  like  activity  in  the  South  had  organized  two  large  Confederate 
*armies:  one  at  the  Manassas  Jnnetion,  under  Beanregard ;  one  in  the 
Shenandoah  Vallev,  under  General  Johnston.  The  ('unfederates  had 
been  swept  out  of  West  Virginia  and  Missouri.  Eastern  Tennessee  had 
declared  for  the  Union.  President  Lincoln  earnestly  desired  to  send  a 
body  of  troops  to  aid  in  holding  that  section  of  the  State.  Judge  Rob- 
ertson and  another  gentleuian  hastened  to  Washington  to  protest  against 
the  marching  of  Union  troops  across  Kentucky.  The  President  heard 
what  they  had  to  say:  That  Kentucky  must  be  neutral.  If  Union 
troops  were  to  enter  the  State,  Confederates  would  <lo  the  same.  Poth 
parties  must  be  kept  out. 

*' Gentlemen; '  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  ''my  position  in  regaixi  to  your 
State  is  hke  that  of  the  man  wlio  one  night  found  that  a  rattlesnake 
had  ci'awled  into  lied  where  his  children  were  sleeping.  What  should 
he  do?  Leave  the  snake  to  bite  the  children  the  moment  they  stirred? 
If  he  strtick  a  blow  it  might  kill  them.  He  could  not  leave  them  to 
certain  death.  He  must  strike,  even  it  in  so  doing  he  were  to  kill  them. 
So  it  is  with  me,  I  know  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  are  infested  with 
the  enemies  of  the  Union,  but  1  know  that  there  are  thousands  of 
patriots  in  both,  w1k>  will  be  persecuted  even  unto  death  unless  the 
fitrung  hand  of  the  Government  is  interposed  for  their  ]>rotection  and 
rescue.  We  must  go  in.  The  old  Hag  must  be  carried  into  Tennessee 
at  whatever  hazard/' 

At  heart  the  gentlemen  were  Secessionists,  and  went  home  greatly 
<jhagrined  over  the  result  of  their  mission.  ("  ) 

The  term  of  service  of  many  regiments  would  expire  before  the 
end  of  July.  Tlie  time  had  come  for  a  movement  of  the  trooi>s.  The 
K<>rthern  people  expectec!  to  see  the  array  under  Beauregard  swept 
asifle,  the  l^nion  soldiers  niarcluug  into  Richmond,  an<i  Jefferson  Davis 
flec:?ing  southward*  President  Lincoln  did  not  sliai'c  in  the  geneml  en- 
thusiastn.  Through  life  he  had  accustomed  liimself  la  look  at  both 
sides  of  a  case.  In  his  law  practice  he  had  endeavored  to  see  what 
his  op|Jonent  could  do,  and  to  shape  Ids  own  course  accordingly.  He 
knew  there  was  little  dillerence  between  the  men  of  tlie  North  and  the 
Soutli ;  that  both  were  brave,  both  would  tight,  both  endure. 

The  advance,  the  battle,  the  stealing  away  of  Jolmston  from  the 
Sbenandoaii,  the  failure  of  Patterson  to  prevent  the  junction  of  Johnston 
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with  Beauregard,  the  arrival  of  Johnston's  last  brigade  when  the  battle 

was  going  against  Beauregard,  the  panic  of  the  Union  troops,  their 

drifting  back  to  Washington,  is  ffiven  in  the  historv  of  the  war. 

Julv  19.  o         '        o  V 

(See  ''  Drum-beat  of  the  Nation.")  No  one  in  Washington — offi- 
cial or  private  citizen — could  feel  more  keenly  than  the  President  the 
mortification  of  the  disaster. 

Mr.  Lincoln  saw  that  General  Scott  was  too  old  and  feeble  to  organ- 
ize a  great  army.  Whom  should  he  appoint  ?  General  McDowell  had 
been  defeated.  General  Patterson  had  failed  to  accomplish  what  was 
expected  of  him.  The  only  officer  who  had  won  distinction  was  General 
McClellan,  in  command  of  the  Ohio  troops  in  West  Virginia.  General 
Eosecrans,  in  command  of  a  brigade,  planned  and  executed  a  move- 
ment at  Laurel  Mountain,  resulting  in  victory  which  had  been  much 
glorified  by  McClellan's  despatch : 

•'Garnctt  and  forces  routed.  His  army  demolished.  Garnett  killed.  Wc  have  an- 
nihilated the  enemy  in  Western  Virginia.  Have  lost  thirteen  killed  and  not  more  than 
forty  wounded.  We  have  killed  in  all  at  least  two  hundred  of  the  enemy,  and  the  pris- 
oners will  amount  to  at  least  one  thousand.  Have  taken  seven  guns  in  all.  The  troops 
defeated  are  the  crack  troops  of  Eastern  Virginia,  aided  hy  Georgians,  Tcnnesseeans, 
and  Carolinians.     Our  success  is  complete,  and  secession  is  killed  in  this  country.  "(**) 

It  was  such  a  bulletin  as  Napoleon  was  accustomed  to  issue  to 
awaken  enthusiasm.  The  despatch  brought  McClellan  prominently 
into  notice.  He  was  looked  upon  as  a  great  commander.  By  the 
advice  of  General  Scott,  the  President  called  him  to  Washington  to 
organize  the  troops  arriving  in  that  city  and  make  preparations  for  a 
vigorous  campaign. 

lie  established  his  headquarters  in  an  elegant  mansion  and  appoint- 
ed a  large  staff.  His  coming,  however,  did  not  diminish  the  troubles 
experienced  by  the  President,  but  increased  them. 

McClellan  informed  General  Scott  there  were  100,000  Confederate 
troops  at  Manassas,  and  urged  that  all  available  regiments  be  hurried  to 
Washington  regardless  of  other  localities.  He  wanted  a  very  large  sec- 
tion of  the  Northern  States  merged  into  one  department  and  placed 
under  his  own  control.  ('*)  He  intiinated  to  the  President  that  General 
Scott  was  remiss  in  his  duties  ami  incomi)etent  to  command. (**)  The 
venerable  lieutenant-general  could  not  condescend  to  reply  to  a  letter 
which  he  regarded  as  very  offensives  and  insulting.  He  sisked  the  Presi- 
dent to  retire  him  from  further  service. 

Mr.  Lincoln  endeavored  to  restore  amicable  relations  between  the 


^wo  commanders — oru>  nld  ;in4  honorwl,  tlip  other  young  and  inexperi- 
enced. The  President  called  in  pei^Bon  upon  the  venerable  commander. 
]Ie  address^Ml  a  kind  and  conciliatory  letter  to  ^reClellan,  who  replied, 
^lesiring  to  withdraw  the  letter  he  had  written  reflecting  uj^on  Scott, 
Creneral  Scott  receired  a  second  letter  from  McClellan,  which  he  re- 
garded iLs  offensive. 

General  McOlellan  w^as  snbordiuate  to  (icneral  Scott,  but  he  made 
no  report  of  his  [>r(>e'^edin;j^s.  He  consnlted  with  members  of  the  Cab- 
inet, and  not  with  his  superior  commander.  '*IIe  is,"  wrote  Scott  to- 
the  Secretary  of  War,  ''in  frecjuent  convei^atinn  with  portions  of  the 
CJabinet  on  matters  |>ertaining  to  uie.  That  freedom  of  access  and  con- 
5iultation  have,  very  naturally,  deluded  the  jimior  into  a  feeling  of  indif. 
tereuce  towards  his  senior     Witli  snch  supjiorts  on  his  part»  it  w^ould 
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be  as  idle  for  me  as  it  would  be  against  tbe  dignity  of  my  years  to  be 
filing  daily  coniplaiiits  against  an  ambitious  junior/' 

The  request  of  (teneml  Seoit  to  be  placed  uptjn  tlie  retired  list  was 
granted.  The  President  and  Cabinet  waited  upon  him  in  a  body  at  hia 
residence  to  pay  their  respects  to  one  who  had  rendei^d  great  service 
t*j  his  country.  With  liis  retirement  Geuenil  McC'leUan  became  com- 
mander of  the  great  army  assendjliug  at  Washington. 

A  fleet  under  Commodore  Stringham  sailed  from  Fortress  Monroe 
southwanl  to  JIatteras  Inlet  and  rained  sliells  Ujion  the  Confederate 
fortifications  at  that  point,  compelling  tlieir  surrender.  General 
Butler,  with  a  body  of  troops,  took  possession,  thus  closing  the 
passage  to  vessels  from  Enghind,  whicli  had  been  furnishing  the  Con- 
federates with  supplii\s,  and  it  enabled  the  Union  fleets  to  gain  access  to 
Pamlico  and  Albermarle  sountls. 

General  Butler  i-eceived  a  letter  from  the  President,  who  desired  to 
see  him, 

^' You  are  out  of  a  job,  general/'  said  Mr.  Lincoln.  **Now,  if  we 
only  hail  the  troops,  1  would  like  to  send  an  exi>edition  either  against 
Mobile,  New  Orleans,  ur  Galveston.  But  the  regiments  are  filling  up 
slowly.'- 

'^Mr.  President,  you  have  given  me  lea^ve  to  tell  you  wherein  I  dif- 
fer from  the  Administnition/'  said  Butler.  *'  In  one  thing  you  are  mak- 
ing this  too  much  a  party  war.  That,  perhaps,  is  not  the  faidt  of  the 
Administration,  but  the  residt  i»f  political  conditions.  All  Northern 
Governors  are  Kepulvlicans,  and  they,  of  coui'se,  ap]>oint  only  their  lie- 
publican  friends  as  officers  of  regiments,  who,  of  course,  only  i^eruit 
l{epul>bcans.  Now  this  war  cannot  go  on  as  a  party  war:  you  must 
get  Democrats  into  it,  and  there  are  thousands  of  patriotic  Democrats 
who  would  go  into  it  if  they  could  see  any  opportunity  to  do  so  on 
equal  terms  with  the  Republicans.  Besides,  it  is  nt>t  good  politics.  An 
election  is  coming  on  for  Congressmen  next  year,  and  if  you  get  all  the 
Kepublicans  sent  out  as  soldiers,  and  the  Democmts  not  interested,  I  do 
not  see  but  you  will  be  beaten.'' 

"  There  is  meat  in  that,  general.     What  is  your  suggestion?" 

**  Empower  me  to  raise  volimteei's  and  select  the  officei's,  and  I  will 
go  to  New  England  and  raise  a  division  of  six  thousand  men  in  sixty 
days.  If  you  will  give  me  the  power  to  select  the  officers,  I  shall 
choose  all  Democrats." 

^'  Draw  such  an  order  as  you  want,  but  don't  get  me  into  a  scrape  with 
the  Governors  about  the  appointment  of  the  officers  if  you  can  help  it,(*') 


LAST  MEETTNrr  BRTWKEN  GENERAL  SCOTT.  THE  CABrNET,  AND  PKE8I1>ENT. 

The  oitler  was  drawn  and  signe<L  One  month  hiter  an  expedition 
under  Giinenil  Butler  was  on  its  way  to  New  <>rleaiis  to  take  posses- 
Bion  of  that  city. 

The  Union  men  of  Maryknd  irdurineJ  the  Government  that  tln^ 
Beeession  inemliers  uf  the  l^e^ifislature  intended  to  vote  tlie  State  out 
of  the  Union  at  an  adjournett  seHsion,  Attorney -firencral  liates  had 
given  an  elaborate  opinion  as  to  the  jiower  of  the  President  to  make 
arbitrary  arrests  of  ])ersons  eontemplatin^i;  treason,  and  also  to  suspend 
the  writ  of  habeas  rorpu^i.     It  was  tlie  duty  of  the  President  to  prevent 
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the  contemplated  action.     General  McClellan  was  directed  to  arrest  the 
members. 

"  When  they  meet,''  read  McClellan's  order  to  General  Banks,  "  you 
will  please  have  everything  prepared  to  arrest  the  whole  party,  and  be 
sure  that  none  escape." 

The  order  was  enforced,  the  members  arrested,  their  plans  over- 
turned. ''  I  believe,"  said  Governor  Hicks,  *'  that  it  saved  the  State 
from  destruction." 


NOTES  TO   CHAPTER  XIV. 

(*)  James  Murniy  Mason  was  born  in  Fairfax  Conuty,  Va.,  1798.  He  was  educatecl 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Stndied  law  ;  was  member  of  Congress,  1837-39 ; 
elccte<l  United  States  Senator,  1H47.  He  remained  in  the  Senate  till  1861.  When  Vir- 
ginia secedeil  bo  did  not  resign,  bnt  nsed  bis  jiosition  to  aid  the  Confederates,  for  wbicli 
be  was  expelled  tlie  following  Jnly.  He  was  appointed  diplomatic  agent  of  tbe  Con- 
federacy to  Engbmd.  Saile<l  witb  Mr.  Slidell  from  Charleston  to  Niissau ;  took  passage 
on  tbe  steamer  Trenty  from  which  he  wjis  taken  by  Commoilore  Wilkes,  cominaiidiug 
the  San  Jacinto,  and  confined  in  Fort  Warren,  in  Boston  Harbor.  He  was  released  by 
President  Lincoln,  and  delivered  to  an  English  vessel.  He  presented  bis  credentials 
to  Lord  John  Russell,  Secretary  of  English  Foreign  AA'airs,  but  could  only  l>e  recog- 
nized as  a  private  gtMitleman.  After  the  war  be  retnrnecl  to  the  United  States,  and 
died  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  1874. — Author. 

(^)  Ueverdy  Jolnison  was  born  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  1796.  He  studied  law,  and  was 
a<lmitted  to  the  bar  of  Maryland  at  tlie  age  of  19.  He  served  in  the  Senate  of  tbe  United 
States  1845-49.  He  was  a  Wliig  in  politics,  and  upon  the  accession  of  Zacliary  Taylor  to 
the  Presidency  was  appointed  Att(»rney-general.  Mr.  Johnson  was  regarded  as  one  of 
tlie  foremost  lawyers  of  the  country.  He  wjis  Senator  during  President  Liucolu's  term 
in  Congress.  They  were  opposing  counsel  in  tbe  celebrated  McCormick  rea^Mr  case,  in 
which  Mr.  I^iinroln  expected  to  take  conspicuiMis  part,  but  from  which  be  was  excluded 
by  Edwin  M.  Stanton.  Mr.  Johnson  was  delegate  to  tbe  Peace  Conference.  He  was 
again  in  the  Senate  from  1863  to  1868. — Author. 

(^)  Thomas  HoUiday  Hicks,  born  1798,  in  Dorchester  County,  Md.,  was  a  farmer. 
He  served  many  terms  in  tlie  Legislatni*e,  and  was  (Governor  of  tbe  State  from  1858  to 
18(>2,  and  served  in  the  United  States  Senate  from  18(52  to  1867.  He  was  loyal  to  the 
Union,  but  hail  a  difhcult  i>art  to  perform.  By  bis  prudence  tbe  Secessionists  were 
thwarted,  and  tbe  State  saved  to  tbe  Union. — Author. 

{*)  Lieutenant  William  T.  Nelson  was  born  in  Maysville,  Ky.,  1825.  Ent-ered  tbe 
navy  1840,  was  at  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz  during  the  war  witb  Mexico.  His  outspoken 
loyalty  led  the  President  to  appoint  him  a  brigadier-general  in  the  army.  He  com- 
manded a  division  under  Geu<;ral  Buell.  He  reached  the  battle-tield  of  Shiloh  at  a 
critical  hour  and  rendered  «^fticient  service.  In  an  unfortunate  quarrel  witb  General  Jef- 
ferson C  Davis  he  received  a  wound  from  which  he  died,  September  2l>,  1862. — Author. 

(^)  Joshua  F.  Speeil  was  born  near  Louisville.  He  emigrated  to  SpringHeld,  III., 
and  o]MMied  a  store.  Ho  early  beeanu*  a  liiend  to  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was  successful 
in  business,  and  rcturue<l  to  LcMiisville  and  became  a  ))ronnnent  citizen.  His  great 
frieudsiii))  for  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  intense  )>atriotism  made  him  a  central  figure  among 
the  Union  men  of  Kentucky.     Several  years  after  the  death  of  the  President  be  gave  a 
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lecture  which  is  replete  with  information  relative  to  the  early  manhood  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
— Author. 

(•)  Edward  Bates,  Attorney-general,  was  bom  in  Virginia,  1793.  He  was  of  Quaker 
descent.  He  was  educated  at  Charlotte  Hall,  Md.  In  1814  he  einigrated  to  Missouri,  and 
began  the  practice  of  law  in  St.  Louis.  He  was  elected  Attorney-general  of  the  State, 
1820.  Ho  became  member  of  Congress,  1826  —  serving  one  term.  President  Fillmore 
appointed  him  Attorney  -  general  of  the  United  States,  1850,  but  the  appointment  was 
respectfully  declined.  He  was  outspoken  in  his  denunciation  of  the  attempt  to  force 
slavery  upon  Kansas.  The  Republicans  of  Missouri  presented  his  name  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  at  the  Chicago  Convention. — Author. 

C)  Francis  P.  Blair,  second  son  of  Francis  Blair,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Republican  Party  in  Missouri.  He  comprehended  the  plans  of  the  Secessionists,  and  took 
radical  and  energetic  measures  to  thwart  them.  He  was  appointed  major-general  by 
the  President,  and  was  selected  by  General  Sherninn  to  command  an  army  corps  iu  the 
March  to  the  Sea.  He  was  elected  to  Congress ;  although  serving  in  that  body,  he  retained 
his  commission  in  the  military  service,  which  subjected  him  to  much  criticism.  He  was 
patriotic  and  brave,  and  efficiently  aided  the  cause  of  the  Uniou.^Author. 

(8)  L.  E.  Chittenden,  "  Recollections  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  p.  213. 

(•)  Ibid.,  p.  216. 

(**)  Titian  J.  Coffey,  "  Reminiscences  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  p.  337. 

(")  Ibid.,  p.  3:^8. 

(»«)  John  W.  Forney,  "  Anecdotes  of  Public  Men,"  vol.  i.,  p.  265. 

(»)  "War  Records,"  vol.  xi.,  p.  3. 

(»*)  Ibid. 

(")  General  Scott's  Letters  to  Secretary  of  War,  "Records,"  vol.  xi.,  p.  3. 

(*•)  B.  F.  Butler,  "Reminiscences  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  p.  140. 
18 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

AUTUMX  iJF  I8t;i, 

URING  the  summer  of  1861   Congress  was  in  session^  called  by 
Presideut  Lincoln.     In  his  message  he  said  ; 


"It  might  seem,  at  first  tbought,  to  l>e  of  little  differeDce  whether  the  present  niovi 
ment  at  the  Sotitb  he  called  "secessmn  '  or  'robdllon.'    The  movers,  however,  will  ujidej 
staud  the  difference.     They  kuew  I  hut  the3'  never  could  muke  ilieir  treasoti  respeclahli 
hy  liny  nnme  which  hnplies  u  violation  of  luw.     They  knew  their  people  possessed 
fnu€h  of  iiiornl  sense,  aa  much  of  devotion  lo  law  and  order»  and  as  much  pride  in  an 
reverence  for  the  history  and  government  of  their  common  country  as  any  other  cmllx 
and  patriotic  people.*' 

President  Lincoln  used  plain  words,  which  everybody  could  under? 
stand,  as  is  seen  in  the  following  sentences: 

*'Tkey  knew  they  could  make  no  advimcenient  diirctly  in  th£  Ueth  of  tht.si- 
aiid  noble  seniinients.  Accordingly^  they  commenced  hy  un  itmdmin  (khiuehing  of  ih 
public  mind.  They  iitn^itird  tin  itifftniott&  mphmn,  which ,  if  conceded,  was  fonowQ 
hy  perfectly  lojtjiral  steps  throui^li  all  the  mtideotij  to  the  complete  deslrnction  of  il] 
Union.  The  sophism  is  that  any  State  may,  consistently  with  the  national  Const itutloi^ 
therefore  lawfully  and  peacefully  withdraw  from  the  Union,  without  the  consent  of  tli 
Union  or  any  other  Stale.  The  little  dUgum  that  thi3  supposed  right  is  to  be  excrcis 
only  for  just  cause,  thcmselvea  to  be  the  sole  judges  of  its  justice,  is  too  thin  to  merit  i 
notiee.  With  rebellion  tlmn  nugar-ceaied,  they  have  been  drugging  the  public  mind  of  tli?*^ 
section  for  more  than  thirty  years." 

In  tltese  brief  sentences  we  have  the  history  of  Secession. 

**  Would  it  not  be  better,  Mr.  President,*'  said  Mr.  Defrees,  the 
lie  printer,  '*to  use  some  other  wortl  a  little  more  dignified  than  ^suga 
coated'  in  an  impoi'tant  State  pajier  which  is  to  go  down  to  all  timel 

**Well,  Defrees,  if  you  think  the  time  will  ever  come  when  the  pec 
pie  will  not  understand  what  *sugai*-coated'  means,  PU  alter  it;  othe^ 
wise  I  think  Pll  let  it  go,-'  said  Mr*  Lincoln,  with  good-htimor  in  ever 
wrinkle  of  his  face.  ( ' ) 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  presided  at  a  public  meeting  in  Galena,  lU* 
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few  days  later  he  accompanied  the  troops  from  that  town  to  the  capi- 
tal of  the  State.  lie  had  seen  service  in  Mexico  as  lieutenant,  and 
was  acquainted  with  military  alTairs.  At  Springfield  he  met  Major 
John  Pope. 

'*  You  ought  to  go  into  the  United  States  service  again,"  said  Pojie ; 
and  ailded,  "  I  am  acquainted  with  the  pulilic  men  of  the  State,  and  will 
get  them  to  i*econimend  you/' 

"I  do  not  think  I  will  get  any  indorsement  for  permission  to  tight 
for  my  country;*  replied  Grunt.  lie  addressed  a  letter  to  the  adjutant- 
geneml  of  the  ariuy,  dtfering  his  services,  but  received  no  answer* 
From  SpringtieUl  he  journeyed  to  Covington,  Ky.,  and  visited  his  par- 
ents. The  headquarters  of  ifajor-general  McClellan  being  in  Cincin- 
nati, he  crossed  the  river  to  that  city,  thinking  he  would  apply  for  a 
jx)sition  !is  staff-offieer.     Twice  he  entereil  the  apartments  of  McClellan 

I  for  that  purpose,  but  did  not  meet  him,  Upon  returning  to  SpringlieltJ, 
he  found  tiovernor  Yates  had  appointed  him  colonel  of  the  Twenty-tirst 
(Illinois)  Regiment,  lie  was  sent  to  Missouri,  and  then  to  Cairo.  With- 
out solicitation  on  his  part  he  was  appointed  brigadier-general. 
A  Confederate  force  under  (reneral  Leonidas  Polk  ascended  the 
Mississippi  from  Memphis  and  took  possession  of  the  high  blnlFs  at  (Co- 
lumbus, Ky.  The  neutrality  of  the  State  ended  with  that  act.  It  had 
been  violated  by  the  Confederates  just  as  Presiilent  Lincoln  expected  it 

•  would  be, 
"The  Confederates  are  getting  ready  to  seize  Paducah,*-   said  a 
Union  man  from  Colmubus. 

If  the  Confederates  were  in  Kentucky,  wdiy  should  nut  Uniun  troo]»8 

be  there  i     Paducah  was  an  important  position.     Confederate  cannon 

■  planted  there   wrudd   prevent   steamboats   piissing  that   point. 

It  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee.     Tlie  party  which  first 

E««vined  possession  of  that  town  would  have  great  advantage.  Oeneral 
rant  informed  Fremont  what  he  intended  to  do,  and  then  proceeded 
do  it  without  waiting  for  onlers.  ( ' ) 
The  people  of  Padiicali  the  next  morning  were  greatly  astonished 
see  a  Beet  of  steandjoats  crowded  with  Union  soldiers  moored  at  the 
landing.  Most  of  the  citizens  w^ere  Secessionists,  and  were  ex- 
j>ecting  to  welcome  a  Confodenite  foi*ce  under  General  Thomp- 
son. The  prompt  action  of  General  Grant  was  of  incalculable  benefit 
%o  the  Union  cause  in  Kentucky,  and  gave  great  satisfaction  to  Pres- 
ident Lincoln.  Gi-ant  issued  a  brief  address  to  the  people  of  Paducuh. 
He  said : 
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"I  have  come  among  you  not  as  an  enemy,  but  as  your  friend  and  fellow-citizen ;  not 
to  injure  or  annoy  you,  but  to  respect  the  rights  and  enforce  the  rights  of  all  loyal  citizens. 
An  enemy  in  rebellion  against  one  common  Government  has  taken  possession  of  and  plant- 
ed its  guns  on  the  soil  of  Kentucky  and  fired  upon  our  flag.  Hickman  and  Columbus  are 
in  his  hands.  He  is  moving  upon  your  city.  1  am  here  to  defend  you  against  this  enemy, 
and  to  assist  and  maintain  the  authority  and  sovereignty  of  your  Government  and  mine. 
1  have  nothing  to  do  with  opinion.  I  shall  deal  only  with  armed  rebellion  and  its  aiders 
and  abettors." 

"  I  like  that  address,"  said  President  Lincoln,  when  he  read  it.  "  Its 
modesty  and  bi'evity  show  that  the  officer  issuing  it  understands  the 
situation,  and  is  a  proper  man  to  command  there  at  this  time."(*) 

With  the  coming  of  autumn  a  series  of  antislavery  lectures  was 
given  in  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  Washington.  They  were  attendeil 
by  the  President,  who  was  much  pleased  wnth  one  given  by  Horace 
Greeley,  editor  of  the  New  York  ''Tribune." 

"  That  lecture,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Greeley,  "  is  full  of  good  thoughts, 
and  I  would  like  to  take  it  home  with  me  and  read  it  over  next  Sun- 
day."(^) 

Mr.  Lincoln,  as  he  walked  out  in  the  afternoons  for  exercise,  often 
met  a  gentleman  whose  courteous  bearing  and  kindly  face  arrested  his 
attention. 

"  May  I  be  so  rude  as  to  ask  your  name?"  said  the  President,  ex- 
tending his  hand. 

*'  Joseph  Henry,"  the  reply. 

"  I  am  delighted  to  make  your  acquaintance,  Mr.  Henry.  I  long 
have  heard  of  you.  Come  to  the  White  House.  I  want  to  know  about 
the  Smithsonian  Institute,  with  w^hich  you  are  connected,  and  what  is 
going  on  in  the  world  of  science." (*) 

The  acquaintance  ripened  into  one  of  affectionate  intimacy.  Pro- 
fessor Henry  spent  many  evenings  in  the  family  apartments  at  the 
White  House.  It  was  a  great  relief  to  the  President,  after  the  per- 
plexities of  the  day,  to  converee  Avith  one  of  the  foremost  scientists 
of  the  age. 

Whispers  were  in  the  air  of  a  military  movement  at  Edwards  Ferry, 

near  Leesbui'g.      1  hastened  to  General  McCIellan's  Iieadquarters,  but 

aids  and  clerks  had  no  information  for  a  correspondent.     There 

Oct  **l 

"  was  an  air  of  mystery  and  reticence  which  usually  acts  iis  a 
stimulant  to  a  journalist.  While  waiting  to  obtain  an  interview  with 
(Toneial  Mc(^lellan,  President  Lincoln  entered  the  room.  He  gave  me 
a  cordiiil  greeting,  but  there  were  signs  of  intense  anxiety  on  his 
countenance. 


**Is  General  McClellan  in  f-  he  asked. 

**IIe  is,  Mr.  Pn^sident/'  the  reply  of  a  lieutenant.  Several  minutes 
passed,  during  which  tht*  only  sound  breaking  the  painfnl  silence  was 
the  clicking  of  the  telegraph. 

*'  Will  you  plefise  walk  this  way,  Mr.  President  ?"  said  the  lieutenant, 
returning  from  McCleUan's  apartment. 

A  few  minutes  later,  Mr,  Lincoln,  with  his  head  bowed  upon  his 
breast,  his  hands  clasped  to  his  heart,  shutfling,  tottering,  i^eling  as  if 
beneath  a  staggering  hhnw  moved  once  more  thnnigh  tlie  room.  Never 
l:>efore  had  I  seen  such  anguish  on  a  human  countenance  as  upon  his 
face.  He  stumbled,  but  did  not  fall.  He  walked  towards  the  White 
House,  carrying  not  only  the  burden  of  the  nation,  but  unspeakal^Ie 
private  grief — the  intelligence  of  the  disiister  at  Ball\s  Bluff,  and  the 
<leatb  of  his  old-time  friend,  Colonel  Edward  Dickinson  Baker.  (See 
**  Drum-beat  of  the  Nation,''  p.  117.)  Very  dear  had  been  their  friend- 
ship. They  had  practised  law  together  in  Springtield/^  ridden  the  cir- 
cuit side  by  side  till  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  in  which 
Baker  served  as  colonel.  He  had  been  elected  Senator  from  Oregon. 
When  the  Rebellion  begjin  he  misetl  a  regiment  at  Ids  own  expense 
in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  President  Lincoln  offered  to  make 
him  a  brigadier-geneml,  but  the  offer  was  declined.  I  recalled  a  scene 
in  the  8enate  a  few  weeks  1>efore  his  death.  Senator  Breckinridge, 
Vice-president  under  Buchanan,  was  bitterly  opposing  the  prosecution 
of  the  war. 

**War  is  separation;  it  is  disunion — eternal  disunion,"  he  said.  At 
this  moment  Colonel  Baker,  wearing:  his  nniftii'm,  entered  the  cliamber. 
Jle  had  not  resigned  his  senatorship.  lie  did  not  intend  to  remain,  or 
notice  what  was  going  on,  but  stood  for  a  moment  as  if  riveted  to  the 
8ix)t,  then  deliberately  seated  himself  and  looked  into  the  face  of  the 
former  Vice-president. 

''We  have,''  B!*eckinridge  went  on,  *' separation  now;  it  will  be 
worse  as  the  war  goes  on.  In  addition  to  tlie  moans  and  cries  of  wid- 
ows and  orphans,  you  will  hear  the  cry  of  distress  for  the  wants  and 
comforts  of  life.  .  .  .  The  Pacific  sl*>]>o  is  now  devoted,  doubtless,  to  the 
tTnion;  but  if  you  increase  the  burdens  of  taxation,  will  they  remain? 
You  already  see  New  England  and  the  great  North-west  in  a  measure 
divided.  Fight  twelve  months  and  you  will  have  three  confedei'acies, 
and  a  little  longer  and  you  will  have  four.'' 

Colonel  Baker  arose.  "  ^fr.  President,"  he  said,  *'  what  words  are 
theses    What  their  meaning?     Are  they  not  words  of  brilliant,  pol- 
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ished  treason  ?  "What  would  have  been  thought  if,  in  another  capital, 
another  republic,  in  a  yet  more  martial  age,  a  Senator  as  grave— not 
more  eloquent  or  dignified  tluin  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  3"et  with 
the  Roman  purple  flowing  over  his  shouldei's — had  risen  in  his  places 
surrounded  by  all  the  illustrations  of  Roman  glory,  and  declared  thati 
advancing  Hannibal  was  just,  and  that  Carthage  ought  to  be  dealt  with 
in  terms  of  peace  i  What  would  have  been  thought  if,  after  the  battle 
of  Canna%  a  Senator  had  then  risen  in  iiis  place  and  denounced  every 
levy  of  tlie  Roman  i>eople,  every  exjx?nditure  of  its  ti^asure,  and  every 
appeal  to  the  old  recollections  and  the  old  glories  f' 

A  voice  was  heard — that  of  William  Pitt  Fessenden,  of  Maine : 
*'He  would  have  been  hurled  from  the  Tarpeian  Rock/' 
"  Does  not  the  Senator  fmni  Kentucky  know/'  continued  Baker, 
*'that  every  word  he  has  uttered  will  l>e  an  inspiration  to  every  Con- 
federate ear  J  For  myself,  1  have  no  such  words  to  utter.  For  me, 
amid  temporary  defeat,  disaster,  disgi'ace.  it  seems  that  my  duty  calls 
me  to  utter  another  word— a  wokI  for  bold,  sudden,  forward,  deterraintnl 
war,  according  to  the  laws  of  war,  advancing  with  all  the  past  glories 
of  the  republic  urging  us  on." 

''  I  warn  Southern  gentlemen,"  said  Thaddeus  Stevens,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, '*  that  if  this  war  continues  there  will  be  a  time  when  it  will  be 
declared  a  free  n^ition,  that  every  bondman  of  the  South  l)elonging  to 
rebels — 1  coaline  it  U*  them — shall  he  called  upon  to  aid  us  in  a  w^ar^ 
against  their  musters  and  to  restore  the  Union/' 

Colonel  Baker  had  obeyed  the  ordei*s  of  his  superior  officer  in 
ill-planned  movement  resulting  in  disaster.  A  few  houi^s  after  witnc 
ing  the  iigony  of  President  Lincoln,  I  stood  beside  the  body  of  the  fjillen 
commander,  and  beheld  his  face  iH^aceful  in  death,  and  recalled  the  lines 
he  had  composed  '^  To  a  Wave  /* 

*'  DoBt  tlmu  seek  a  star  witb  Iby  swelling  crest 
O  Wave,  that  loavcst  thy  mother's  breast  ? 
Dost  lliou  leaj)  from  the  prisonefl  depths  below 
In  Bcorn  of  llieir  calm  ami  eonstnnt  flow  ? 
Or  iirt  iIjou  seokiuir  snitie  disUiTit  land, 
To  die  Id  murmurs  upon  tho  at  rand  ? 


'  I  too  am  a  wave  ou  the  stormy  sea ; 
I  loo  am  a  wanderer,  driven  Uke  thee ; 
I  too  am  seeking  a  distant  land, 
Tci  l>e  lost  and  gone  ere  I  reach  llje  si  rand  \ 
For  ilie  liiiid  I  seek  is  a  wavelei^s  .shore* 
And  those  who  once  reach  il  shall  wander  no  more* 
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drive  teams,  cook  ft>r  officers  and  soldiers.  We  shall  see  as  this  biog* 
raphy  goes  on  the  gradual  growtli  of  the  idea  that  slavery  had  caused 
the  wan  that  it  was  in  a  great  degree  the  strength  of  thr*  Kehellion, 
and  must  bo  annihilated. 

Senator  Triinibidl,  of  Illinois,  introduced  a  bill  in  Congress  which 
gave  freedom  to  all  slaves  used  by  the  rebels  in  carrying  on  the  war. 
Senator  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  and  other  members  from  the  bor- 
der Slave  States  o|)ik>s(x1  it.  Those  who  advocated  its  passage  said 
slaves  were  constructing  fortifications,  driving  teams,  and  doing  the 
drudgery  in  the  Confederate  armies  without  luiy.  It  was  the  expecta- 
tion of  their  freedom  that  led  them  to  steal  away  from  their  cabins  at 
night  anil  enter  the  Union  lines.     The  bill  became  a  law. 

General  Fremont,  ( " )  who  had  been  Republican  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent in  1S56,  was  military  commander  in  Missouri,  and  proclaimed  mar- 
tial lti\\\  declaring  slaves  of  rebels  to  be  free  men.  The  prochimation 
was  hailed  with  joy  by  those  who  wanted  to  see  slavery  at  once  swept 
from  the  land,  but  it  gave  great  offence  to  those  who  were  prosecuting 
the  war  solely  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  General  Fremont  had 
assumed  an  authority  not  conferred  upon  Idm  by  Congress,  and  the  Pres- 
ident w^as  oliliged  to  inform  liim  and  the  pubhc  that  the  proclamation 
must  be  set  aside.  This  act  of  President  Lincoln  was  severely  denounced 
by  those  who  demanded  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery,  and  who 
saw  only  one  phase  of  tlie  struggle.  There  was  another  side  which 
the  President  saw,  and  he  made  it  very  plain  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his 
friends : 


4 


'*  The  proclamation  is  simply  dictatorship.  It  ofisuntes  QiBt  ft  gBoeml  may  do  aoytbiDg 
he  plejises — confitjcute  tht^  lauds  aod  free  the  slaves  at  loyid  people,  »is  weU  us  disloyal  ones. 
...  I  cannot  assume  ihis  reckless  position,  nor  allow  olbcrs  to  assume  it  tm  my  responsi- 
bility, .  .  .  AVbat  1  object  to  la  ihat  as  President  I  sball  exj>fessly  or  impliedly  seize  and 
exercise  the  legislative  function  of  government.  .  ,  No  doubt  tiie  thing  was  popular  in 
some  quarters.  The  Ken  lucky  Legislature  would  not  budge  till  the  proclamation  was 
modified ,  and  General  Anderson  telegraphed  me  tbat  on  the  news  of  General  Fremont 
having  actually  issued  deeds  of  manumission,  a  whole  company  of  our  volunteers  threw 
down  their  arms  and  disbauded.  I  was  so  amazed  lo  Think  that  the  very  arms  we  ha*! 
furniabed  Kentucky  would  be  turned  against  us.  I  thiult  IUilI  to  lose  Kentucky  is  nearly 
to  lose  the  whole  game.  Keutuckj^  gone,  we  cujinot  bold  Missouri,  nor,  as  1  think,  Mary- 
lauth  These  n\\  against  us,  and  the  job  on  our  hands  is  loo  large  for  ns.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  you  will  give  up  your  resllessaess  for  new  poisitions  and  back  me  up  manfully 
on  the  grounds  upon  which  you  and  other  kind  friends  gave  me  the  election,  we  shall  go 
through  triuuiphantly/* 


The  inun  whoin  divine  Providence  had  called  to  be  ruler  of  the 
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nation  knew  that  gi'eat  ideas  are  of  slow  growth,  and  so,  undistiirbetl  by 
clamor  of  friend  or  foe,  he  chose  the  coui*se  whicli  seemed  to  him  best 
adapted  for  the  ultimate  welfare  of  tho  nation. 

The  setting  aside  of  Fremont's  proclaniation  marshalled  Kentucky 
on  the  side  of  the  Union,  for  which  hei*  sons  were  reatiy  to  lay  down 
their  lives.  They  had  not  advanced  far  enough  to  comprehend  that  sla- 
very inust  be  eradicated,  rot^t  and  branch,  l>efore  there  could  be  a  restored 
Union*  Only  by  the  logic  of  events  would  they  be  able  to  understand 
it,  and  acquiesce  in  the  edict  which  would  give  freedom  to  the  slave. 

A  fleet  of  war-ships  sailed  from  Fortress  Monroe  under  the  com- 
mand of  Admiral  DoiKint,  also  a  large  number  of  steamers  carrying 
12»00U  soldie!*s  wmh^r  General  ^V,  T.  Sherman.  The  captain  of  each 
vessel  received  a  letter  which  he  was  not  to  open  till  after  passing 
CaiK*s  Charles  and  ITeni'y.  None  on  l)*>ard  tlie  fleet  except  Admiral 
Dupont  and  General  Sherman  knew  their  destination,  but  the  morning 
after  the  fleet  sailed,  Mr,  Benjamin,  Confetlerate  Secretary  of  War,  was 
able  to  send  a  telegram  to  Governor  Pickens,  of  South  Carolina,  in- 
forming hiin  that  it  was  lM)und  for  Port  Royal.  Confederate  spies  in 
^''ashington  had  furnished  the  information. 

It  was  seen  that  the  navy  must  have  a  harbor  where  the  vessels 
blockading  Charleston  and  Savannah  coidd  obtain  coal  and  make  re- 
pail's.  The  Confetlerates  had  erected  two  forts  to  defeiul  it- 
Fort  Walker,  on  Hilton  Tb*iid,  an*l  Fort  Beauregard,  on  the  opix>- 
site  shore.     Fifty-two  heiivy  cannon  had  been  mounted. 

Admiral  Dupont  had  tiiirteen  vessels.  The  frigate  Wabash  led  in 
the  attack,  followed  by  the  SHstjuehanna  and  the  gunboats.  The 
:forts  opened  fire,  but  with  little  effect,  the  guns  not  being  well  aimed, 
Hound  and  round  in  an  ellipse  sailed  the  ships,  sending  such  a  storm  of 
shells  into  the  forts  that  the  troops  soon  fled  in  consternation.  The  fleet 
steamed  on  to  Beaufort,  from  which  the  white  inhabitants  precipitately 
fled.  Wlien  the  gunboats  reached  the  town  the  slaves  were  having  a 
saturnalia:  drinking  costly  wines  and  helping  themselves  to  whatever 
suited  their  fancy.  They  did  not  run  from  the  Union  soldiers,  but 
^^elcomed  them  as  friends.  So  once  tnore  tlie  old  flag  was  waving  in 
South  Carolina,  to  the  great  joy  of  President  Lincoln  and  the  loyal 
f)eople  of  the  country. 

The  sympathy  of  England  was  seen  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  by 
the  haste  witli  which  the  British  Government  recognized  the  Con- 
federacy as  a  belligerent  power.  Jefferson  Davis  appointed  James  AL 
Mason,  of  Virginia,  Minister  to  England,  and  John  Slidell,  of  Louisiana^ 
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Minister  to  France.  They  sailed  from  Charleston  to  Cuba,  and  from 
tlience  took  passage  on  the  English  steamer  Trent  for  England*  Commo- 
dore Wilkes  in  the  war-ship  Smi  Jacinto  overhauled  ihe  Trent^  took 
Mason  and  Slideil  on  board  his  own  vessel  to  Boston,  where  they  were 
confined  in  Fort  Warren. 

'*  1  considered  them/'  said  Comoiodoi'e  Wilkes,  *'as  the  embodiment 
of  despatches.  .  .  .  The  cargo  was  also  liable,  as  all  the  shippers  were 
knowing  to  the  embarkation  of  these  lire  desjmtclies  and  their  traitor- 
ous motives  and  actions  to  the  Union*"  He  di*!  not  seize  the  vessel 
under  international  law,  because  by  so  doing  he  would  greatly  incon- 
venience the  passengera  on  boaitL  Gmat  the  rejoicing  through  the 
country*  Mastui  and  Slideil  had  been  among  the  chief  consi>irators  to 
bring  alx)ut  the  war*  Their  course  while  in  the  Senate  had  been  that 
of  traitors.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  wrote  Wilkes  a  letter  approv- 
ing his  *' brave,  admit,  and  patriotic  conduct*'"  In  Boston  the  citizens 
asseinhled  in  Faneuil  IlalL  applauded  the  action,  and  gave  Wilkes  a 
banquet.  Congress  passed  without  a  dissenting  voice  a  resolution  of 
thanks*  But  there  wtis  one  man  in  Washijigton  who  was  Ux)king  at  the 
other  side  of  the  case— how  tlie  transaction  would  seem  to  him  if  he 
were  a  mendier  of  the  Briiisli  jMinistry*  Before  calling  the  Cabinet  to- 
gether. President  Lincoln  had  a  talk  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  the  Attr»rney -general. 

^*What  shall  we  do  with  Mason  and  Slideil f'  he  fisked.  "Will  they 
not  be  white  elephants  on  our  hands  ^  The  jieople  ai-e  so  incensed 
against  them  I  fear  it  will  be  diflicuit  to  prevent  an  outbreak,(')  I  am 
not  getting  much  sleep  out  of  that  exploit  of  Wilkes's,  and  I  suppose 
we  must  look  u]>  the  laws  of  the  case.  1  am  not  much  of  a  prize  law^yer, 
hut  it  seems  tr»  uic  pretty  clear  tliat  if  Wilkes  sjiw  Ht  to  make  the 
capture  on  the  high  seas  he  had  no  right  to  turn  his  quarter-deck  into 
a  ]irize  court.''  ( •) 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Tj*ent  at  Southampton,  all  England  fluslied 
witl)  anger  at  the  audacity  of  the  outrage,  forgetting  that  the  frigates 
of  England  before  the  War  of  lMt:J  had  8t<»pped  hundi^ds  of  American 
vessels,  and  seized  American  seamen,  compelling  them  to  serve  in  the 
English  Navy,  That  war  was  waged  chiefly  by  the  United  States  for 
the  juTJtcction  of  the  rights  of  sailors. 

In  all  the  Euglisli  dijckyards  there  was  the  utmost  activity.  Eight 
thousand  soldiera  were  sent  to  Canada.  An  imperious  demand  was  made 
for  the  liberation  of  Mason  and  Shdell  and  their  secretaries* 

It  seems  pi'ohable  that  Mr,  Seward  at  the  outset  may  have  felt*  in 
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common  with  the  people  of  the  North  and  with  Congress,  a  momentary 
exultation;  but  he  sa\\%as  the  President  had  seen,  lliat  the  Uniteil  States 
ought  not  to  hold  Mason  and  8hdell»  Before  liaving  any  communica- 
tion with  LonI  Lyons,  the  Presiikmt  and  the  Secretary  of  State  outhned 
the  proper  coui^e  to  be  pursued.  No  State  paper  written  by  Mr.  Seward 
surpasses  in  ability  tliat  in  rehition  to  the  Trent  affair.  These  tlie  clos- 
ing words : 

'•  If  I  decide  this  case  id  favor  of  my  Government.  I  must  disavow  its  most  cherished 
priDciplen,  and  reverse  aod  forever  abamloD  its  essential  pr>ncy.  The  couutry  cannot  afford 
Ihe  sacrifice.  If  1  inahaain  thotic  principles  mid  adliere  to  ihot  policy,  I  muRt  stirrtjader 
the  law  irself.  .  .  .  The  four  persons  are  now  held  in  military  custody  al  Fon  Wurreu,  In 
the  Stale  of  Massachusetts.    They  will  \\q  cheerfully  liherated," 

In  the  annals  of  diplomacy  thei*e  are  few  triumphs  more  illustrious. 
England  coukl  have  no  pretext  for  a  quarrel  with  the  United  States. 

The  beautiful  autumnal  days  were  passing  away.  MeClelhin  was 
lioldintTf  frequent  reviews,  as  if  preparing  for  a  movement,  but  other 
than  this  tbere  were  no  indications  of  a  campaign.  The  peoi>le  were 
l3ecoraing  impatient.  Why  did  not  the  army  move  if  they  a^sked.  Wliy 
Avas  there  nt»t  some  attemjit  made  to  drive  the  Confederates  from  the 
"batteries  they  had  ereettHl  along  the  Potomac  below  Mount  Vernon? 
rWhy  not  do  something  to  enable  the  frigate  Minnesota,  lying  at  Wash- 
ington Navy-yard,  to  i^ach  Chesapeake  Bay  if  Why  allow  a  handful  of 
CJonfederates,  not  more  than  4noo  in  numl>er,  to  throw  up  fortitications 
mim  Monson's  Hill  within  eannon-shot  of  tlie  Potomac  if  ^lembers  of 
fC*oDgi'ess  could  see  from  tlie  windows  of  the  Capitol  the  Confederate 
sRag  waving  defiantly  above  tlje  intrenchmunts.  Instead  of  any  muve- 
pment,  the  nightly  telegram  was  sent  to  the  newsjuipei's  of  tlie  country  : 

*'An  quiet  alony;  the  Potomac!" 

It  was  not  wiiat  hj\^al  people  Avanted.     Before  Septeirdjer  closed 

.touny  expressions  of  discontent  readied  the  Presi<lent,     By  their  secret 

agents  and  lines  of  communication  the  C*onfederates  were  cognizant  of 

everything  going  on  in  Washington.     The  newspapers  of  Xew  York 

Wei*e  regularly  received  in  Richmond  the  day  after  their  publication. 

The  extravagance  and  inefficiency  of  General  Fremont  in  Missouri 
was  80  manifest  that  the  President  felt  it  !iis  duty  to  appoint  another 
commander  in  that  dejjartment.  lie  selected  General  Ilalleek, 
who  had  received  a  military  education.  The  removal  of  Fremont 
greatly  otTended  those  who  wanted  to  see  slavery  immediately  abol- 
ished, and  they  attributed  his  removal  to  the  President's  dissatisfaction 
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with  Fremont's  pro€l[imation.  Ilalleck  directed  that  fugitive  slaves  at- 
tempting to  enter  the  lines  of  tlie  army  should  be  excludeil.  He  as- 
sumed they  would  go  back  and  give  valuable  information  to  the  eneray. 
The  soldiers  knew  the  slav^es  would  not  return  to  their  masters.  The 
course  pursued  by  the  new  commander  increased  the  difficulties  and 
perpk'xities  of  the  President. 

The  exjiedition  fitted  out  by  General  Butler  was  nearly  ready  to  sail 
for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

''Get  into  New  Orleans,  if  you  can,"  said  Mr,  Lincoln,  '*aod  the 
backbone  of  the  Rebellion  will  be  broken.  It  is  of  more  imix>rtnnce 
than  anything  else  that  can  now  be  done ;  but  don^t  interfere  with 
the  slavery  question,  as  Fremont  did  in  St.  Louis." 

"May  I  not  arm  the  negroes^''  Butler  asked. 

"Not  yet;  not  yet." 

**But  Jackson  armed  them,  Mr,  President,  in  1815  " 

''  Not  to  light  against  their  ma.stei's,  genendj  but  witli  them.** 

*'  I  will  wait,  Mr.  President,  for  the  woixi  or  the  necessity.-' 

''  That  is  right.     God  be  with  yon/V") 

With  tills  benediction  General  Bntier  sailed  with  his  anny  for  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississip]>i. 

It  is  one  of  the  anomalies  of  history  that  those  members  of  Congress 
wliose  sympathies  were  with  the  Confeilerates  should  have  been  on  most 
friendly  terms  with  General  McClellan.  A  loyal  member,  familiar  with 
affairs,  William  VK  Kelley,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  given  this  statement 
relative  to  Mc(_'lellan's  associates  : 

''The  head<iiuirtei"s  of  tlie  general-in-chief  soon  became  a  rendezvous 
for  the  mast er-sjiir its  of  the  reactionary  force.  Ilei^e  frequent  confer- 
ences were  held,  in  wliich  Messrs.  Vallandigham  and  George  II.  Pendle- 
ton, of  the  House,  and  Senators  Milton  S.  Latham  and  Henry  M.  Kice 
were  conspicuous.  These  meetings  wei*e  characterized  by  a  prominent 
Democrat,  who  revolted  from  their  objects  (Mi'.  Odell,  of  New  York), 
as  a  ^'continuing  caucus"  for  the  consideration  of  plans  of  resistance  to 
alt  measures  which  proposed  to  strengthen  the  army  and  navy,  to  pro- 
vide means  for  their  pay,  sustenance,  the  munitions  of  war,  and  meiins 
of  transportation  ;  and  to  devise  means  of  embarrassing  the  Government 
by  constitutional  quibbles  and  legal  subtleties.-' 

Let  us  rememtjer  tliat  these  consultations  were  hatl,  acccording  to  this 
statement,  in  the  headquarters  of  General  McClellan.  Mr.  Kelley  goes 
on :  *'  It  was  here,  so  it  was  then  said,  that  Yallaudigham  was  inspired 
to  take  such  a  course  with  reference  to  the  surrender  of  Mason  and  81i- 
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delJ  as  luigbt  result  in  war  with  Great  Britain*    Here,  too,  a  ])reIiinioary 
draft  of  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Pemlleton,  wliich  declared  that  Congress 
alone  has  the  |Mjwer,  under  the  Constitution,  to  suspend  the  privilege  of 
tlie  writ  of  habeas  cof*jni^,  waji  said  to  have  been  discussed.  .  ,  ,  Here,  too, 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  geueraUin-cliief,  indignities  as  gross,  if  not 
more  gross,  than  those  which  drove  General  Scott  into  retirement »  were 
flagrantly  inflicted  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States.     Among 
General  Scott's  comi>laints  was  that  his  subordinate  refused  to  confer 
with  him;  and  wlien  the  Presidentjnipelled  by  anxiety  for  the  country, 
waived  questions  of  official  etiquette  and  proceedeil  to  headquarters,  the 
announcement  of  his  presence  was  more  than  once  greeted  with  boister- 
ous and  derisive  laiifi^hter, evidently  intended  for  his  ears;  and  there  was 
one  occasion  when  it  was  more  than  whispered  by  those  immediately 
a.bout  the  President,  that  he  was  made  to  wait  nearly  an  hour,  while 
men  who  denied  the  right  of  the  Government  to  maintain  the  Union  by 
force  of  arms  engaged  McClellan's  attention  ;  and  when,  at  his  own  gooil 
time, the  general  conchuletl  to  see  his  coinraander-inchief.  his  departing 
guests  visibly  sneei'ed  as  they  passed  the  cold  chamber  in  which  he  had 
ljiH>n  so  long  imprisoned.'' ('*) 

To  under-stand  this  indignity  towards  the  Pi*esident  we  must  take 
into  account  the  ideas  underlying  the  war.     It  was  a  conflict  between 
t:wo  forms  of  society — on  the  one  side  Aristocracy,  in  which  a  cultured 
few  ruled  the  unt3<lucated  many  and  lived  upon  their  unrerpiited  toil;  on 
the  other  side  Democracy,  the  rule  of  all  the  people.     It  was  far  more 
than  the  preservation  of  the  Union*     Jefferson  Davis,  representing  aris- 
tocracy, had  lH3en  educatetl  by  the  nation  at  West  Point,     The  aristo- 
<2rcitie  government  of  which  he  was  the  head  had  made  slavery  its  foun- 
dation-   The  membei^s  of  Congress  who  g-athered  in  the  spacious  mansion 
selected  by  General  MeClellan  for  his  military  residence  liad  received 
their  education  in  college  and  university.     McClellan,  elevated  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  to  command  the  army,  had  also  been  educated  at  West 
Point.    He  had  been  an  honore*!  delegate  to  observe  military  operations 
in  the  Crimean  War.     lie  wius  cultured  and  retined.     He  had  sudtlenly 
been  called  when  a  young  man  from  the  management  of  a  railroad  to 
command  half  a  million  men  in  arms,     lie  desired  the  preservation  of 
the  Union,  but  it  must  be  restored  just  as  it  was  before  the  conspirators 
began  tlie  conflict.     Slavery  was  not  to  be  harmed. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  representative  of  democracy.  His  poverty 
had  been  so  pinching  that  he  had  received  only  a  few  weeks'  instruction 
in  the  lo":  school -house  of  the  frontier.     Life  had  been  a  battle  with 
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hardship  and  privation.  His  heart  went  out  to  every  needy  and  strug- 
gling being,  irrespective  of  race  or  social  condition.  He  lived  not  for 
himself,  but  for  his  fellow-men.  The  question  once  uttered  by  phari- 
saical  lips  in  the  marble  corridors  of  Herod's  temple — "  How  knoweth 
this  man  letters,  having  never  learned  ?" — after  eighteen  centuries  was 
repeated  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  general-in-chief  of  the  anny  of 
the  republic.  But  in  that  mansion  it  was  accompanied  by  contumely 
and  contempt. 

Great  benefactors  have  ever  been  maligned  by  their  fellow-men. 
Moses,  Elijah,  Socrates,  William  the  Silent,  were  reviled — and  Ilim  of 
Nazareth,  the  greatest  of  all.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  an  exception.  He 
was  scotfed  by  his  enemies,  and  depreciated  by  hypocritical  friends. 
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( ^)  A.  II.  Markland,  *'  ReminisconceH  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  p.  322. 

(•*)  Horace  Greeley  was  born  at  Amberst,  N.  H.,  Febrnary  3,  1811.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  leam  the  art  of  printing,  at  Poiiltney,  Vt.  His  parents 
moved  to  Erie,  Pa.,  an<l  he  twice  visited  them,  walking  most  of  the  distance.  In  1831 
ho  began  work  in  New  York  City  as  a  jonrueyman  printer.  He  thonglit  the  public 
wonld  patronize  a  cheap  paper,  and  with  Mr.  H.  D.  Sliepard  establisheil  the  "  Morning 
Post,"  the  first  penny  paper  ever  published.  He  became  editor  of  the  "  New  Yorker"  in 
1834;  it  was  devoted  to  literature,  and  attained  a  circulation  of  9000  in  a  short  time. 
During  the  political  campaign  of  1840  Mr.  Greeley  edited  the  "Log  Cabin;"  it  had  a 
circulation  of  morii  than  80,000.  On  April  10,  1841,  in  company  with  Mr.  McElrath,  he 
began  the  publication  of  the  *'  Daily  Tribune."  He  continued  as  its  editor  till  his  death. 
He  gave  many  lectures  and  juiblic  addresses.  He  was  an  able  journalist,  impulsive  and 
erratic.  He  thought  it  would  be  better  for  the  country  io  allow  the  seceded  States  to 
establish  a  confederacy.  He  supporte<l  and  opposed  by  turns  the  Administration  of 
President  Lincoln,  but  ever  earnestly  labored  to  promote  what  seemed  to  him  the  best 
welfare  of  the  country.  In  1H72  he  accepted  the  nomination  of  the  Democratic  Party  as 
President — the  party  which  through  life  he  had  strenuously  opposed.  He  published  a 
history  of  the  war,  entitled  "The  American  Conllict."  The  unremitting  labor  of  a  third 
of  a  century  during  a  most  exciting  perioil,  the  turmoil  of  a  political  campaign,  the  death 
of  a  beloved  wife,  exhausted  the  powers  of  nature.  He  died  November  29,  1872,  a  few 
weeks  after  the  close  of  the  political  campaign. — Author. 

( ^)  Joseph  Henry  was  b<»rn  December  17,  1797,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  He  began  life  as  a 
watch-nuiker.  He  early  gave  his  attention  to  science,  and  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  Albany  Academy,  1^20.  Hi^  began  experimeiits  in  electricity  by  nsing 
an  electro-magnet.  He  rang  a  bell  by  electricity  in  18IU,  demonstrating  its  n.«*c  by 
conveying  signals.  He  was  ap]>ointed  ProlVssor  of  Natural  Philosoj»hy  in  Princeton 
College.  He  was  appointed  lifg«'nt  of  Sinithsoni.ni  Institute,  184H.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  American  Association  for  the  A<lv:mc«Mnent  of  Science.  President 
Lincoln  found  great  pleasure  in  his  society.     He  died  May  13,  1878. 
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( * )  General  John  Charles  Fremont  was  bom  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  Jannary  21,  1813. 
He  was  educated  at  Charleston  College.  He  was  appointed  instructor  of  mathematics 
iu  the  navy,  1833-35.  He  received  the  appointment  of  second  lieutenant  of  Topo- 
graphical Engineers,  1837.  He  became  son-in-law  to  Senator  Benton,  of  Missouri,  and 
through  Mr.  Benton's  influence  was  appointed  to  command  an  expedition  to  explore  an 
overland  route  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He  assisted  iu  the  conquest  of  California,  and  was 
appointed  Military  Governor.  He  was  elected  Senator  from  that  State  upon  its  admission 
to  the  Uuion.  He  explored  a  new  route  to  the  Pacific  at  his  own  expense,  1853.  Upon 
the  formation  of  the  National  Republican  Party,  1856,  he  was  nominated  as  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  and  received  114  electoral  votes  against  174  given  to  Buchanan. 
He  was  appointed  major-general  in  the  United  States  Army,  1861,  and  assigned  to  com- 
mand the  Western  Department.  His  military  administration  was  conducted  without 
regard  to  economical  considerations.  His  proclamation  in  relation  to  the  freedom  of 
slaves  greatly  embarrassed  the  President.  In  1862  he  was  assigned  to  West  Virginia,  but 
resigned  his  commission,  not  being  willing  to  serve  under  an  oflUcer  of  inferior  rank. 
— ^Author. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

WINTER  OF   1862. 

T^HE  year  opened  with  half  a  million  raen  in  arras.  Very  little  had 
•^  been  accomplished  by  the  Union  generals.  McClellan  had  organ- 
ized a  great  army,  but  with  the  coming  of  winter  it  was  dwindling 
rather  than  increasing.  The  hospitals  were  filled  with  patients.  He 
had  no  plan  for  a  movement.  General  Halleck  was  in  command  in 
Missouri,  General  Buell  in  Kentucky.  There  was  no  co-operation  be- 
tween them.  The  President  endeavored  to  bring  about  unity  of  action. 
"  I  state,"  he  wrote  to  Buell  and  Halleck,  "  my  general  idea  of  the  war 
to  be  that  we  have  the  greater  numbers,  and  the  enemy  has  the  greater 
facility  of  concentrating  forces  upon  points  of  collision ;  that  we  must 
fail  unless  we  can  find  some  way  of  making  our  advantage  an  over- 
match for  his;  and  this  can  be  done  only  by  menacing  him  with 
superior  forces  at  different  points  at  the  same  time."  He  went  on 
to  say  he  wanted  Halleck  to  menace  Columbus  on  the  Mississippi,  and 
Buell  at  the  same  time  to  move  upon  the  force  under  Johnston,  at 
Bowling  Green,  in  Central  Kentucky.  Buell  took  no  notice  of  the  let- 
ter, possibly  thinking,  though  Mr.  J^^incoln  was  commander-in-chief, 
he  knew  nothing  about  military  affairs. 

Halleck  sent  no  reply  to  the  President,  but  wrote  McClellan  the 
idea  of  moving  down  the  Mississippi  was  impracticable,  or  at  least  pre- 
mature. He  thought  it  better  to  move  up  the  Tennessee  and  carry  out 
a  plan  which  had  been  suggested.  He  must  have  60,000  men  before 
undertaking  it. 

The  President  awoke  to  the  fact  that  the  three  commanders  were 
three  do-nothings.  Xeither  McClellan  nor  Buell  had  any  plan,  and 
Halleck  wanted  a  great  army  before  undertaking  any  movement. 

The  people  of  eastern  Tennessee,  who  had  declared  for  the  Union, 
were  being  arrested  and  imprisoned  by  Confederates  from  Georgia  and 
Texas.  Refugees  had  pitiable  stories  to  tell  of  sufferings.  The  Presi- 
dent was  anxious  that  Buell  should  move  to  their  relief,  but  nothing 
was  done. 
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The  Confederate  Government  determined  to  secure  central  Ken- 
tucky. Two  exjieditions  were  planned  to  invade  the  eastern  section  of 
that  State.  General  Humphrey  Marshall,  with  3000  men,  preimreil  to 
descend  the  valley  of  the  Big  Sandy  River,  and  General  Felix  Zolli- 
cotfer,  with  10,000^  began  a  movement  from  Tennessee  towards  the  cen- 
tral  section  of  the  State, 

Colonel  James  A.  Garfield,  commanding  the  Forty -second  Ohio  regi- 
ment at  Columbus,  was  directed  by  Buell  to  proceed  with  bis  own  and 
two  other  regiments  against  Mat^shalL  lie  went  up  the  Big 
Sandy  and  attacked  him  ;  the  Confederates  fled  in  confusion. 
The  battle  was  quickly  over,  but  the  victory  secured  eastern  Kentucky 
to  the  Union. 

Two  Union  brigades  —  one  under  General  George  B,  Thomas,  at 
Columbia,  the  other  under  General  Schoepf,  at  Somerset,  twenty  miles 
farther  east— were  moving  towards 
Mill  Springs  to  confront  Zollicoifer^ 
The  Confederate  commander  r^ 
solved  to  make  a  rapid  march  by 
night,  and  fall  upon  Thomas  before 
the  brigades  uniteil 

In  the  dim  light  of  the  winter 
morning  the  Union  pickets  discov- 
ered the  advancing  Confederates. 
The  drums  beat  the  long  roll,  and 
Thomas's  lines  were  quickly 
formed.  The  battle  raged 
furiously,  but  after  an  hour  s  strug-  U^. 

gle  the  Confederates  fled  in  disor- 
der. Zollicoffer,  whom  we  have 
seen  member  of  the  Peace  Conven* 

tion  before  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  President,  had  been  killed. 
The  successes  of  Garfield  and  Thomas  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
-country.  The  President  issued  a  letter,  congi^atulating  the  troops  U}>on 
^he  victories.  More  than  half  of  the  Union  soldiers  engaged  were 
Xentuckians,  People  began  to  see  how  wise  and  prudent  the  Presi- 
dent had  been  in  his  course.  The  State  had  abandoned  its  neutral 
position,  and  was  standing  by  the  Union. 

Mr,  Lincoln  suggested  a  general  movement  towards  Richmond^ 
which  would  threaten  communication  between  that  city  and  Johnston's 
army  at  Centreville.     This  the  reply  of  McClellan : 


Jad.  }9, 
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"  Information  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  enemy  could  meet  us  in 
front  with  nearly  equal  forces,  and  I  have  my  mind  actively  turned 
towards  another  campaign  that  I  do  not  think  at  all  anticipated  by  the 
enemy,  nor  by  many  of  our  own  people." (*) 

The  army  in  and  around  Washington  numbered  nearly  200,000 
men.  McClellan  had  employed  Mr.  Pinkerton  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  Confederate  troops  at  Centreville  and  Manassas.  His  spies  reported 
there  were  80,000  immediately  in  front  of  Washington,  18,000  of  them 
supporting  the  batteries  along  the  Potomac ;  that  the  total  Confeder- 
ate force  in  Northern  Virginia  was  115,000.  The  reports  were  greatly 
exaggerated.     We  now  know  the  force  was  only  47,000. 

The  discontent  of  the  people  at  the  inaction  of  the  army  manifested 
itself  in  Congress  by  the  appointment  of  a  "  Committee  on  the  Conduct 
of  the  War."  McClellan  paid  little  heed  to  the  murmurings  of  the 
people  or  to  the  committee  of  Congress.  He  was  taken  ill  and  confined 
several  weeks  to  his  chamber. 

The  President  was  in  distress  over  the  prospect,  and  held  a  confer- 
ence with  General  McDowell  and  General  Franklin. 

"  I  am  in  great  trouble,"  he  said,  "  for  if  something  is  not  soon  done 
the  bottom  will  be  out  of  the  whole  atfair.  If  General  McClellan  does 
not  want  to  use  the  army,  I  would  like  to  borrow  it,  provided  I  can 
see  how  it  can  be  made  to  do  something.  What  movement.  General 
McDowell,  can  be  made  ?" 

McDowell  replied  that  an  advance  against  both  flanks  of  the  Con- 
federate army  would  compel  it  to  leave  the  intrenchments  at  CentrevUle 
and  accept  battle  on  terms  favorable  to  the  Union  troops.  General 
FVanklin  thought  it  would  be  better  to  move  on  Richmond  by  way  of 
York  River. 

"  But  that  will  require  a  great  number  of  vessels  and  involve  a  large 
expense,"  the  President  replied.  "  Think  the  matter  over,  and  let  me 
know  your  conclusions  to-morrow  evening." 

"  In  view  of  the  time  and  means  it  would  require  to  take  the  army 
to  a  distant  base,  operations  can  best  be  carried  on  from  the  pres- 
'  ent  position,"  read  the  paper  prepared  by  McDowell  and  Frank- 
lin. Mr.  Seward,  Mr.  Chase,  Mr.  Blair,  and  Quartermaster-general  Meigs 
were  present  when  the  paper  was  submitted,  but  nothing  was  decided. 

A  second  conference  was  held  with  McClellan  present.  McDowell, 
with  proper  deference  to  his  superior  officer,  and  to  the  Pres- 
ident as  commatider- in -chief,  said  he  had  submitted  his  sug- 
gestions at  the  request  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
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*^  Tou  are  entitled  to  have  any  opinion  you  please,''  the  curt  reply 

of  McCIellan,(') 

Tiie  Secretaiy  of  tbe  Ti*etisur>%  Mr,  ('base,  asked  McClellaii  what 
his  plans  were,  and  ^vhat  he  intended  to  do  with  the  array.  It  was  a 
plain  question,  pot  by  a  member  of  t!ie  Cabinet  upon  whom  resteil  the 
great  hurdL>n  of  providing  money  for  carrying  on  tlie  war.  Tbe  ex- 
penses were  more  iban  $l,UUu,uuo  a  day,  and  tbe  army  was  doing  uoth- 
hig,  Mr*  Chase  doubtless  thought  he  had  some  right  to  know  wbut 
the  com  man  tier  of  the  army  iiiten*led  to  do. 

''I  must  tU'ny,""  MeClellan  replied,  *Hhe  right  of  tlie  Secretary  of 
tlie  Treasury  to  questic^n  me  upon  the  military  affairs  committed  to  my 
charire.  The  President  and  Secretary  of  War  alone  have  tlie  ri*?ljt  to 
question  me/' 

McCleUan  was  much  disturbe<l  because  the  President  had  conferred 
with  two  subordinate  officers,  lie  regartled  it  as  an  attempt  to  bring 
about  his  removal— ''to  dispose  of  the  military  goods  and  chattels/'  he 
said*  "of  the  sick  man,  so  inopportunely  restoitHl  to  life/'(') 

The  conclusion  was  unwarranted.  The  President  knew  something 
must  be  done.  The  people  were  holding  bim  res]>onsible.  As  things 
were  drifting,  tlie  war  would  sf)ou  end  in  failure, 

**  Well,  General  McClellan,  1  think  you  had  better  tell  us  what  yonr 
plans  are,*'  saitl  Mr.  Lincoln. 

McClelhin  replied  that  tbe  F*resident  knew  in  general  what  his  de- 
signs were,  but  be  should  decline  to  give  any  inffjrmation  unless  so 
ordered.  He  said :  *'  I  trust  you  will  not  allow  youi-self  to  be  acted 
upon  by  improper  influence,  but  still  to  trust  me.  If  you  will  leave 
military  matters  to  me,  I  will  be  responsible  that  I  will  bring  matters 
to  a  successful  issue,  and  free  you  from  aU  troublea."(*) 

Gloom  was  settling  upon  tbe  army.  Th^  soldiers  were  weary  of  the 
routine  of  camp  drill.  The  hospitals  were  liUed  with  sick.  People  from 
the  North  were  sending  tbeni  delicacies,  books,  and  newspapei^s.  Tbe 
Hutchinsons  —  a  family  of  vocalists  who  had  been  singing  songs  and 

balhuk  over  the  country  —  came  to  cheer  them.     President  Lincoln 

I' 

had  beard  them  in  Springfield,  and  invited  them  to  sing  in  the  White 
House,     The  piano  was  opened,  l)ot  found  to  be  out  of  tune. 

''If  you  will  wait  a  moment  we  will  use  our  own  instrument/'  said 
John  W.  Hutchinson.  He  ran  to  their  carriage,  standing  under  the 
portico  at  the  door,  and  brouglit  in  a  melodeon. 

'*!  remem1>eronesong  that  you  sung  when  you  were  in  Springfield,'* 
said  the  President.     ''  It  was  a  good  while  ago— ten  years,  i>erhaps — 
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but  I  never  have  forgotten  it.  It  was  about  a  ship  on  fire,  and  I  want 
to  hear  it  again.'X*) 

The  song  was  sung.  The  look  of  care  and  anxiety  which  had  settled 
upon  his  face  gave  place  to  the  old-time  smile.  He  thanked  them 
heartily  for  the  pleasure  they  had  given  him. 

"  You  must  come  over  into  Virginia  and  sing  to  the  soldiers,"  said  a 
chaplain  of  a  New  Jersey  regiment. 

''  Ceitainly .  Go  by  all  means,  only  don't  sing  any  secession  songs," 
said  the  Secretary  of  War. 

With  a  pass  from  McClellan  the  vocalists  made  their  vrB.y  to  Alex- 
andria.  The  soldiers  were  delighted. 

John  G.  Whittier  for  thirty  years  had  been  writing  songs  of  Free- 
dom. He  was  waiting  for  the  deliverance  of  the  land  from  the  curse 
of  slavery — biding  God's  time.  His  soul  was  stirred  with  indignation 
as  he  read  the  proclamation  of  McClellan:  that  there  should  be  no 
interference  with  slavery  (see  p.  265).  Fremont's  proclamation  freeing 
slaves  in  Missouri  aroused  his  enthusiasm.  It  had  been  set  aside  by 
the  President.  The  poet  recalled  a  hymn  written  by  Martin  Luther— 
"  A  Strong  Fortress  is  our  God."     His  soul  burst  forth : 

"We  wait  beneath  the  furnace  blast, 
The  pangs  of  transformation; 
Not  painlessly  dotb  God  recast 
And  monld  anew  the  nation. 
Hot  burns  the  fire 
Where  wrongs  expire; 
Nor  spares  the  hand 
That  from  the  land 
Uproots  the  ancient  evil." 

This  was  sung  by  the  Ilutchinsons. 

Some  of  the  soldiers  had  enlisted  solely  to  fight  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Union;  others  wanted  to  annihilate  the  institution  which  had 
caused  the  war.     Again  the  music : 

**In  vain  the  bells  of  war  shall  ring 
Of  triumph  and  revenges, 
While  still  is  spared  the  evil  thing 
That  severs  and  estranges. 
But  blent  tlie  ear 
That  yet  shall  hear 
The  Jubilant  Ml 
That  riiiffn  the  kucll 
Of  slacery  forever.'' 
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A  hiss — a  long,  loud,  venomous  biss — from  the  surgeon  of  the  regi 
ment.  **  You  do  that  again  and  Til  put  you  out  !*'  shouted  the  officer  ol 
the  day.  Cheei's,  hisses,  and  uproar  followed.  A  few  hours  later  a  de 
spatch  came  over  the  wires : 

**By  direction  of  Major-general  McCIellttn.the  permit  given  to  the  Hutcblnaon  Fam 
ily  to  t^xng  in  the  camps  and  their  pass  to  cross  Ihe  Potumac  are  revokefl,  and  they  will 
not  be  allowed  to  sing  to  the  troops." 

The  vcxjalists  returned  to  Washington,  and  called  ujion  tht^ir  old- 
time  friend,  Secretary  Chase. 

**  I  would  like  to  take  Wbittier's  hyuiu  into  the  Cabinet  nieet- 
iDg.  I  never  have  seen  it  before,  and  1  doubt  if  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  are  faiuiliar  with  it,"  he  said.  He  thei'eupou  read  it  to  the 
President. 

^'  I  don't  see  anything  very  bad  about  that.  If  any  of  the  coni- 
mandei's  want  tlie  llutchinsons  to  sing  to  their  soldiers,  and  invite 
tbeni,  they  can  go,"  said  Mr.  Lincolnj  ") 

Little  did  McClellan  comprehend  what  would  be  the  outcome  of  his 
i*evocation  of  the  pass  given  to  tiie  llutchinsons.  Throughout  the 
North  it  was  interpreted  as  an  indication  that  his  sympatliies  were 
with  the  sIave-holder>i.  People  sent  letters  to  memljers  of  Congress, 
urging  them  to  use  their  inHuenee  with  the  President  to  secure  his 
removal.  Mr,  Lincoln  listened  patiently  to  their  comphiints,  but  made 
no  promises. 

There  was  much  dissatisfaction  with  Mr.  Cameron,  Secretary  of 
War.  He  had  made  extravagant  contracts.  The  inactivity  of  tlie 
army  was  attributetl  partly  to  a  lack  of  energy  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment. The  time  had  come  for  a  change.  His  resignation  was  ac- 
cepted, and  he  was  sent  as  Minister  to  Russia.  Whom  sliould  the 
President  appoint  in  his  stead  ^  Those  who  knew  what  service  Edwin 
M.  Stanton  bad  rendered  the  country  w^hen  in  Buchanan's  Cabinet — 
how  true  he  had  been  to  the  Fnion ;  liow  he  had  confronted  John 
II  Floyd,  Jacob  Thompson,  Howell  Cobb,  and  the  other  conspinitoi*s — 
presented  his  name  to  the  President.  Edwin  M.  Stanton !  Was  it 
not  he  who  treated  Mr.  Lincoln  rudely  in  Cincinnati?  (see  p.  162). 
Would  the  President  be  willing  to  ap]>oint  a  man  to  a  responsible  posi- 
tion with  whom  he  must  have  daily  ctmferences,  ivho  had  tUI  but  in- 
sulted him  on  a  former  occasion  ?  Yes.  He  would  appoint  hini.  True, 
Mr.  Stanton  was  rude,  and  had  a  quick  temper— could  be  hai\l,  cold, 


the  authority  of  his  superior — that  his  appointments  were  his  favorites 
and  pets,  who  were  ready  to  subserve  his  pei*sonal  interests  and  further 
bis  aspirations. 

Lorenzo  Thomas  was  adjutant-geneni!  of  the  army.  Stanton,  how- 
ever, did  not  pick  him  up  with  a  pair  of  tongs,  for  he  remained  in  office 
through  the  war. 

General  George  H.  Thomas  had  raarehed  through  mud  and  storm, 
and  won  a  victory.  If  the  Union  and  Confederate  troops  in  Kentucky 
could  make  marches  in  midwinter,  why  could  not  those  around  Wash- 
ington ?  Mr,  Lincoln  could  wiiit,  but  the  time  bad  come  when  waiting 
was  no  longer  a  virtue.  There  wns  no  sign  of  a  movement.  As  com- 
mander in-chief,  as  head  of  the  nation,  he  would  take  matters  in  his 
own  bands.  Without  consulting  tuiy  member  of  liis  Cabinet,  ho  wrote 
a  military  order.  The  22d  of  February  would  be  the  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  George  Washington  —  a  day  to  awaken  patriotic  fervor. 
He  directecl  a  general  movement  of  all  the  hiULl  and  naval  forces  to  be 
made  on  that  day.  All  officers  would  be  severally  held  to  their  strict 
and  full  responsibility  for  its  prompt  execution. 

That  McClellan  migbt  have  some  definite  line  for  action,  a  second 
order  was  issued  directing  him  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  Washing- 
ton, and  then  move  to  gain  the  railroads  leading  south  from 
'Manassas.  But  McClellan  wanted  instead  to  take  the  army  to 
Annapolis,  down  Chesapeake  Bay,  then  up  the  Rappahannock  to 
Urbana,  and  from  thence  march  to  York  River. 

These  the  questions  written  out  by  the  President: 

*'  If  you  will  give  me  satisfactory  answers  to  the  following  questions 
I  shall  gladly  yield  my  plan  to  yours : 

**7*^iW.^Does  not  your  plan  involve  a  greatly  larger  expenditure 
of  time  and  money  than  mine  i 

^^'SecofuJ, — Wherein  is  victory  more  certain  by  ycair  plan  tlian  mine? 

"  Ttiird, — Wherein   is  victory  more  valuable   by  your   iilan   than 


mmeJ 


^"^ Fourth.— In  fact,  would  it  not  be  less  valuable  in  this:  that  it 
would  break  no  great  line  of  the  enemy*s  communication,  while  mine 
would  ? 

^^ Fifth, — In  case  of  disaster,  would  not  a  retreat  be  more  difficidt 
by  your  plan  than  minef 

General  McClellan  did  not  answer  the  President's  questions,  nor 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  letter.  He  sent  a  long  communica- 
tion to  Mr.  Stanton,  in  which  he  set  forth  the  advantages  of  a  move- 
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ment  by  water  to  Urbana,  from  whence  he  could  march  into  Richmond, 
but  made  no  allusion  to  any  letter  from  the  President,  or  to  the 
questions  asked.  Railroad  trains  at  that  moment  were  speeding  from 
Manassas  loaded  with  supplies  for  the  Confederate  army.  Jefferson 
Davis  had  read  the  order  of  President  Lincoln.  General  Johnston 
had  read  it.  They  comprehended  its  meaning.  They  knew  that  with 
only  a  little  more  than  40,000  troops,  the  Union  army  of  150,000  could 
easily  seize  the  railroad  south  of  Manassas.  More  than  5,000,000 
pounds  of  food  had  been  accumulated,  all  of  which  was  sent  south  of 
the  Rapidan. 

There  was  a  general  at  Cairo,  also  a  commodore,  who  had  no  desire 
to  wait  until  February  22d  before  moving.  "  General  Grant  and  my- 
self," wrote  Commodore  Foote  to  General  Halleck,  "  are  of  the  opinion 
that  Fort  Henry  can  be  carried  by  four  gunboats  and  troops." 

'*  From  Fort  Henry,"  wrote  General  Grant,  '^  it  will  be  easy  to  oper- 
ate either  on  the  Cumberland,  twelve  miles  distant,  on  Memphis,  or 
Columbus." 

Fort  Henry  was  on  the  Tennessee  River,  near  the  line  between 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  Fort  Donelson  was  on  the  Cumberland, 
Admiral  Foote,  with  four  gunboats,  attacked  Fort  Henry  and 
compelled  its  surrender.  A  week  passed  and  14,000  prisoners 
were  captured  at  Fort  Donelson  by  General  Grant.  This  movement 
forced  the  Confederates  to  evacuate  Kentucky.  The  victories  electrified 
the  country. 

President  Lincoln  had  been  called  from  the  retirement  of  his  home 
in  the  capital  of  Illinois  to  the  executive  mansion  of  the  nation.  He 
could  find  no  time  for  study  or  contemplation.  His  oldest  son,  Robert, 
was  in  Harvard  University,  but  Willie  and  "Tad"  made  the  White 
House  ring  with  their  joyous  shouts.  (•)  They  connected  the  many  bell- 
wires,  so  when  one  was  pulled  every  bell  in  the  house  began  to  tinkle. 
They  slid  down  the  balusters,  and  made  themselves  at  home  in  every 
apartment.  When  the  President  entered  the  breakfast -room  they 
climbed  into  his  lap,  pulled  his  ears,  ran  Uieir  fingers  through  his  hair. 

IJotli  boys  were  seized  with  sickness.  In  addition  to  the  weight  of 
public  cares  came  anxious  days  and  sleepless  nights  to  the  President. 
How  could  he  sleep  when  he  saw  that  Willie  was  to  be  taken  from 
him?  ^'Why  is  it?  Why  is  it?  This  is  the  hardest  trial  of  my 
life,"  he  said  to  the  nurse.  "  Have  you  ever  had  any  such  trial  ?"  he 
asked. 

'*  Yes,  Mr.  Lincoln.     I  am  a  widow.     My  husband  and  my  two  chil- 
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dren  are  in  heaven,  and  I  can  say  that  I  can  see  the  hand  of  my  Heav- 
enly Father  in  it*  I  did  not  love  Ilira  so  much  before  my  affliction  as 
I  do  now,*' 

*'  How  has  that  come  about  ?" 

**  God  is  my  Father,  and  I  know  that  He  does  everything  well.  I 
trust  Him/' 

"  Did  you  submit  fully  under  the  first  loss  V 

"  Oh  no,  not  wholly ;  but  as  one  after  the  other  went,  I  did  submit, 
and  am  very  happyJ' 

**  I  am  glad  to  hear  that.     Your  experience  will  be  a  help  to  me/' 

The  young  life  faded  away,  and  the  heart-brnken  father  stood  beside 
the  coffin,  looking;  for  the  last  time  upon  Willie's  face. 

'*ilr.  Lincoln,"  said  the  nurse,  '*a  great  many  people  are  praying  for 
you  to-day." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  that.  I  want  them  to  pray  for  me.  I  need  their 
pray  el's;  and  I  will  try  to  go  to  God  with  my  sorrow.  I  wish  I  had 
that  childlike  faith  you  speak  of.  I  trust  God  will  give  it  to  me.  My 
mother  had  it.  She  died  many  years  ago.  I  remember  her  prayers; 
they  have  always  followed  me.  They  have  clung  to  me  through 
life;'(\) 

"When  all  that  was  mortal  of  his  child  was  laid  to  rest,  the  President 
went  on  with  his  duties  for  one  week.  On  the  succeeding  Thursday  he 
shut  out  all  visitor's,  and  gave  way  to  his  grief.  Again,  when  tlie  day 
came,  his  doors  were  closed.  The  old-time  melancholy  was  taking 
IK>ssession  of  him,  increasing  as  the  weeks  went  by. 

Little  did  Rev.  Francis  Vinton,  rector  of  Trinity  Churchy  New  York, 
know,  when  he  entered  the  ciii-s  for  a  visit  to  friends  in  Washington,  how 
divine  Providence  was  going  to  use  liini.  He  was  acquainted  with 
Mrs.  Edwards,  sister  of  Miu  Lincoln,  who  was  in  Washington.  He  also 
had  met  Mrs.  Lincoln,  who,  learning  he  was  in  tlie  city,  informed  him 
in  regard  to  the  melancholy  of  the  President  He  visited  the  White 
House. 

'*Mr.  President,"  said  Mr.  Yinton,  "it  is  natural  that  you  should 
mourn  for  your  son  —  one  whom  you  so  tenderly  loved;  but  is  it  not 
your  dutv  to  rise  above  the  affliction?  Your  duti43s  are  to  the  living. 
They  are  fur  greater  than  tliose  of  a  fattier  to  his  son.  You  are  at  the 
head  of  the  nation— a  father  of  the  people  ;  anil  are  yon  not  unfitting 
yourself  for  a  right  exercise  of  the  responsibility  that  Gml  has  laid 
upon  you  ?  You  ought  not  to  mourn  for  your  son  as  lf*^i — that  is  not 
Christianity,  but  heathenism.     Your  son  is  above.     Do  you  not  remem- 
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ber  that  passage  in  the  Gospels,  "  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dmd^  bat 

of  the  Umngf"' 

The  President  is  sitting  on  the  sofa,  listening  as  if  dazed. 

**  Alwef  <di'oe!    Do  you  say  that  Willie  is  alive  ?    Pray  do  not  mock 

me/' 

lie  rises  and  looks  with  intense  earnestness  at  Mr.  Vinton. 

''  Yes,  Mr  Lincoln,  alive.    Jesus  Christ  has  said  it.*' 

He  clasps  the  clergyman  in  his  arms. 

*' Ali^^!  alive !""  he  exclaims.     Tears  are  rolling  down  his  cheeks, 

**  Yes,  Mr.  Lincoln,  it  is  one  of  God's  most  precious  truths.  You  re- 
niemljer  that  the  Sadducees,  when  questioning  Jesus,  had  no  other  con* 
ception  than  that  Al>raluini,  Isaac, 
and  Jacub  were  dead  and  buried; 
but  Jesus  said, '  Now  that  the  dead 
are  mised,  even  Moses  showed  at 
the  bush,  when  he  calk»il  the  Lor<I 
the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God 
of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jjicob.  For 
lie  is  nut  a  God  of  tlie  dead,  but  of  jk     ^'*^^lip\ 

the  living:  for  all  live  unto  Him.* 
God  has  taken  your  son  fiT^m  you 

for  some  good  end  —  possibly  for  i  ^«       —jMK^^'l^tifi 

your  g0(xl.  Doubt  it  not.  I  have 
a  sermon  u{k*u  this  subject  which 
possibly  may  interest  you.'' 

''  Plejuse  send  it  to  me.  Dr.  Vin* 
ton,''  said  the  Presidi?nt,  as  the  in- 
terview closed. 

The  sermon  came.  ^Ir.  Lincohi 
was  so  impressed  by  its  treatment 
of  the  Kesurrection  and  ImmortaK 
ity  that  he  read  it  again  and  again, 
and  caused    it   to   be   copied.     No 

longer  was  Thurstlay  a  tlay  for  seclusion.  With  unwonted  cheerfulness 
he  took  up  the  burden  of  the  nation.  The  tliought  that  in  the  radiant 
future  he  would  on<:e  mfjre  clasp  his  boy  in  his  arms  made  his  sorrow 
eiisier  to  bear  than  ever  before,  (/')  and  he  cheerfully  turneil  his 
thoughts  to  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 

Tlie  Daltimtxre  and  Ohio  Uailroatl  had  Ix^en  closed  by  the  burning  ui 
the  liridge  at  Harper's  Ferry,  am!  the  destruction  of  the  company's  sho|>sJ 
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and  engines  at  Maitinsburg,  The  President  was  very  anxious  that  the 
railroad  should  once  more  be  opened.  McClellan  informed  him  that  he 
contemplated  a  grand  strategic  movement,  which  would  result,  he  was 
confidentj  in  the  capture  of  the  Confederate  troops  at  Winchester  and 
the  reopening  of  the  road.  He  would  put  down  a  pontoon-bridge  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  which  would  deceive  the  enemy,  they  thinking  it  was 
only  for  a  temporary  purpose ;  but  the  real,  substantial  bridge  would  be 
the  mooring  of  a  Hne  of  boats  which  he  was  having  built,  and  a  bridge 
laid  upon  them.     The  Presitlent  was  delighted. 

'*  A  glad  surprise  awaits  the  country^  which  will  restore  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  in  McClellan,*'  he  said  to  a  member  of  the  Cabinet. 

**  Do  you  really  think  so  r 

"  Yes.  He  has  left  no  lf»op-hole  for  escape.  He  has  said  to  Stanton 
and  myself  that  if  this  move  fails  he  will  have  nobody  to  blame  but 
himself/' (") 

General  ITooker,  with  a  body  of  troops,  at  the  same  time  was  to 
cross  the  Potomac  below  Washington  and  capture  the  batteries  on  the 
Virginia  side. 

On  the  day  fixed  for  the  surprise,  a  little  before  midnight,  a  tele- 
gram was  received  by  the  President,  dated  at  Sandy  Hook,  February  26, 
10.30  P.M. : 

*'Tbe  bridge  was  spleudidlj  ihrowo  by  Caplaio  Duane,  assisted  by  Lieutcuants  Bab- 

Bk»  Heese,  and  Cross.     It  was  one  of  the  most  difflcuU  operaiiona  of  tbe  kind  ever  per- 

"formed*    I  recomraend  Capliiiti  Duaoc  to  l>e  made  a  major  by  breret»  for  bis  energy  and 

skiU  in  this  matter  ;  also  Lieufenanta  Babcock,  Reese,  and  Cross,  of  tlie  corps  of  eogineerSi 

to  be  captaiofl  by  brevet." 

The  bridge  was  not  composed  of  canal-boats,  but  ordinary  pontoons. 
The  officers  thus  recooiinended  had  stood  upon  the  shore  and  told  the 
soldiers  belonging  to  the  engineer's  corps  to  take  the  boats  from  the 
wagons,  launch  them  in  the  river,  paddle  and  anchor  them,  and  lay  the 
stringers  and  planking.  No  Confederates  were  near,  no  picket  looking 
on  from  the  Virginia  side.     The  despatch  went  on: 

•'  We  have  8500  infantry,  eighteen  gims,  aud  two  squad roaa  of  cavalry  on  tbe  Virginia 
side.  I  bave  examined  tbe  ground,  and  seen  that  the  troops  are  in  proper  position  and 
lire  ready  to  reml  an  aitnck*  Burns's  brigade  will  be  here  in  a  couple  of  hours  and  will 
cross  at  daybreak.  Four  more  squadrons  of  cavalry  and  several  more  guns  pass  Itere. 
Reports  that  0,  W.  Smith,  with  15,000  men,  is  expected  at  WinchcBter/* 


The  town  of  Winchester  is  between  twenty  and  thirty  miles  from 
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andy  Hook.    There  were  no  Confederate  troops  between  the   two 
>oints  and  only  a  small  force  at  Winchester.     The  despatch  continued : 

"  We  will  attempt  tbe  canal-boat  bridge  to-morrow.  Tbe  spirit  of  tbe  troops  is  most 
excellent.    They  are  in  a  mood  to  fight  anything."  ( *' ) 

It  was  an  inspiriting  message.  At  last  McClellan  was  doing  some- 
thing. Just  what  he  intended  to  accomplish  after  getting  the  troops 
across  the  river  the  President  did  not  know,  except,  possibly,  to  make 
Hooker's  work  easier  down-stream.  He  read  the  telegram  and  retired 
for  the  night,  happy  in  the  thought  that  a  portion  of  the  army  was  in 
motion. 

There  was  no  telegram  upon  his  table  when  the  President  sat  down 
to  work  the  next  morning.  The  forenoon  passed  without  fur- 
'  ther  information.  The  afternoon  waned,  but  neither  the  Presi- 
dent nor  Secretary  Stanton  had  received  any  news  from  Sandy  Hook. 

General  Marcy,  chief  of  staff  to  McClellan,  who  had  been  left  in 
Washington  to  carry  out  his  orders,  at  one  o'clock  received  this  despatch : 

'*  Do  not  send  the  regular  infantry  until  further  orders.  Give  Hooker  directions  not 
to  move  until  further  orders." 

Two  hours  later  came  the  following  to  Marcy : 

"  The  difficulties  here  are  so  great  that  the  order  for  Reyes's  movement  must  be  coun- 
termanded until  the  railway  bridge  is  finished,  or  some  more  permanent  arrangement 
made.    It  is  impossible  to  supply  a  large  force  here." 

^'It  was  not  the  canal -boat  bridge,  but  the  burnt  railroad  bridge, 
to  which  the  despatch  referred.  The  railroad  was  open  from  Sandy 
Hook  to  Washington  and  Baltimore.  The  troops  of  General  Keyes  had 
been  taken  thither  in  the  cars ;  the  canal  was  intact,  yet  the  10,000 
men  could  not,  according  to  the  information,  be  supplied  with  food. 

The  pontoons  for  the  permanent  bridge  had  been  built  on  the  banks 
of  the  canal.  General  McClellan  was  an  engineer ;  he  had  constructed 
railroads,  and  was  familiar  with  practical  engineering ;  but  his  fore- 
thought did  not  provide  for  a  measurement  of  the  lift-locks  of  the  canal 
by  which  the  boats  were  to  be  taken  to  Harper's  Ferry.  A  startling 
despatch  came  to  Secretary  Stanton  : 

"  The  lift-lock  is  too  small  to  permit  the  canal-boats  to  enter  the  river,  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  construct  the  permanent  bridge  as  I  intended.  I  shall  probably  be  obliged  tr 
fall  back  upon  the  safe  and  slow  plan  of  merely  covering  the  reconstruction  of  the  rai! 
road.    This  will  be  done  at  once,  but  it  will  be  tedious.     I  cannot,  as  things  now  are,  t 
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sure  of  my  supplies  for  the  force  necessary  to  seize  Winchester,  which  is  probably  rein- 
forced from  Manassas.  The  wiser  plan  is  to  rebuild  the  railroad  bridge  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, and  then  act  according  to  the  state  of  affairs." 

Secretary  Stanton  was  amazed.    He  telegraphed : 

"If  the  lift-lock  is  not  big  enough,  why  cannot  it  be  made  big  enough?  Please  an- 
swer immediately." 

A  little  before  midnight  he  received  a  reply : 

"  It  can  be  enlarged,  but  entire  masonry  must  be  destroyed  and  rebuilt  and  new  gates 
made;  an  operation  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  water,  and  requiring  many  weeks  at 
any  time.    The  railroad  bridge  can  be  rebuilt  many  weeks  before  this  could  be  done." 

We  do  not  know  why  McClellan  did  not  say  that  the  boats  had 
been  built  four  inches  wider  than  the  locks,  for  such  was  the  case. 
Stanton  telegraphed : 

"  What  do  you  propose  to  do  with  the  troops  that  have  crossed  the  Potomac?" 

This  the  answer : 

•'  I  propose  to  occupy  Charlestown  and  Bunker  Hill,  so  as  to  cover  the  rebuilding  of 
the  railways." 

Through  the  day  the  President  waited  for  a  telegram,  pacing  the 
floor  at  times,  absorbed  in  thought.  The  long -looked -for  despatch 
came  from  McClellan : 

"It  is  impossible  for  many  days  to  do  more  than  supply  the  troops  now  here  and  at 
Charlestown.  ...  I  know  that  I  have  acted  wisely,  and  that  you  will  cheerfully  agree 
with  me  when  I  explain." 

Such  the  outcome  of  the  movement  that  was  to  surprise  and  gratify 
the  country.  With  a  sinking  heart  Mr.  Lincoln  retired  to  his  chamber, 
but  not  to  sleep.    He  was  carrying  the  burden  of  the  nation. 

McClellan  marched  with  a  strong  force  to  Charlestown,  but  found  no 
enemy,  and  returned  to  Washington.    He  did  not  call  upon  the  President. 

The  conversation  between  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Captain  Ericsson  resulted 
in  the  building  of  an  iron-clad  vessel  on  a  plan  totally  different  from 
any  ever  constructed.  The  craft  was  launched  at  Brooklyn,  January 
80th,  and  instead  of  sinking,  as  many  had  predicted,  drew  less  water 
by  several  inches  than  Ericsson  had  calculated.  Day  and  night  the 
hammers  were  ringing.  The  Union  spies  at  Norfolk  informed  the  Xavy 
Department  of  the  rapid  progress  made  by  the  Confederates  towards 
completing  the  Merrimac,  The  Monitor  was  also  being  hurried  to 
completion. 

Captain  Fox  called  upon  the  President.    "  I  do  not  expect  the  Mer- 
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rimac  to  make  her  appearance  before  day  after  to-morrow,  Sunday," 

said  Fox ;  "  but  she  may  come  at  any  moment,  for  my  agent 

Fndav,  informs  me  that  her  engines  are  working  and  that  her  armor 

is  complete.     I  am  going  to  Fortress  Monroe  to  be  there  when 

she  comes  down  from  Norfolk.     I  suppose,  Mr.  President,  that  you  are 

prepared  for  disastrous  news?" 

*'  Oh  no.  Why  should  I  be  ?  We  have  three  of  our  most  effective 
war  vessels  in  Hampton  Eoads,  and  any  number  of  small  craft  that  will 
hang  on  to  the  stern  of  the  Merrimac  like  small  dogs  on  the  haunches 
of  a  bear.  They  may  not  be  able  to  tear  her  down,  but  they  will  be 
able  to  interfere  with  the  comfort  of  her  voyage." 

*'  I  think  that  you  do  not  take  into  account  all  the  possibilities  of 
the  Merrimac^'^  said  Captain  Fox. 

'*  Have  we  not  three  good  ships  against  her?" 

**  But  the  Merrimac  may  prove  invulnerable.  Suppose  they  are  pow- 
erless, and  she  sinks  them  ?" 

*'  You  are  looking  for  disaster,  I  see." 

"  I  anticipate  nothing.  If  she  sinks  our  ships,  what  is  to  prevent 
her  from  coming  up  and  sending  a  shell  into  this  room  ?" 

"The  Almighty!  I  expect  set-backs,  defeats;  we  have  had  them 
and  shall  have  them.  They  are  common  to  all  wars.  But  I  have  not 
the  slightest  fear  of  any  result  which  shall  fataUy  impair  our  military 
and  naval  strength,  or  give  other  powers  a  right  to  interfere  in  our 
quarrel.  The  destruction  of  the  Capitol  would  do  both.  I  do  not  fear 
it.    This  is  God's  fight,  and  He  will  win  it  in  His  own  good  time." 

"  I  sincerely  hope  you  are  right,  Mr.  President,  but  probably  we 
cannot  even  guess  what  the  Merrimac  will  do." 

**  Ericsson's  vessel,  the  Monitor^  ought  to  be  at  Hampton  Eoads  now. 
I  believe  in  the  Monitor  and  in  her  commander.  Captain  Worden.  I 
believe  he  will  give  a  good  account  of  himself,"  said  the  President. 

"  The  new  iron  craft  is  an  experiment,  Mr.  President.  We  know 
nothing  about  her.  She  is  liable  to  break  down.  She  went  to  sea  with- 
out a  trial  trip,  when  she  should  have  had  several.  We  ought  not  to  be 
disappointed  if  she  does  not  reach  the  mouth  of  the  James.  If  she  ar- 
rives, she  may  break  down  with  the  firing  of  her  first  gun." 

"  Xo,  captain ;  I  respect  your  judgment,  as  you  have  good  reason  to 
know,  but  this  time  you  are  wrong.  I  believed  in  her  when  Ericsson 
showed  me  the  plans.  I  am  confident  she  is  afloat  and  will  give  a  good 
account  of  herself,"  said  the  President,  with  an  enthusiasm  which  Cap- 
tain Fox  could  but  admire.  (") 
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Eleven  days  had  passed  since  McClellan's  return  from  Harper's 
Ferry,  and  he  had  not  called  upon  the  President.  It  was  early  in  the 
morning — half-past  seven — when  a  messenger  informed  him  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  desired  his  presence  at  the  White  House— an  indi- 
cation that  tbe  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation  did  not  intend  to  again 
subject  himself  to  the  sneers  of  men  who  were  opposed  to  the  war. 
He  obeyed  the  comnmnd.  Just  what  was  said  l>y  the  President  in 
this  interview  will  never  be  known.  McClellan,  in  his  "  Own  Story,'* 
says : 

"  He  app^ftrcd  much  concerned  about  somelltliig,  nnd  mon  mU]  ihni  lie  wislicd  to  talk 
Willi  me  about  n  very  ugly  msiitcr,  I  askt'd  what  it  wns,  and,  tia  lie  glill  licEitaled^  ]  miUX 
tliat  I  lie  so^iniT  und  more  directly  siicli  things  were  approncli^d  tlifl  betleiv  He  lUeii  re- 
ferred to  the  HnrjM-r's  Ferry  nffair.  ,  ,  .  He  then  adverted  l«  Hie  more  seriou.^,  nr  ngly.  mnt- 
tei%  and  now  the  cffccis  of  the  iiiliigues  by  which  lie  hiid  l^een  fiurrounded  became  appar- 
ent. He  said  that  h  hud  been  represented  lo  him  <imd  he  cerlidiily  conveyed  to  nfe  the 
distinct  impre!»«ioo  that  he  regarded  tliesc  represcutii lions  as  ivell  founded)  that  my  plnn 
of  llie  crimpaign  (which  wnn  In  lesive  W^a-ihiDgtou  under  the  t>rnleclion  of  a  snfilcicDt  gnrri- 
flon,  and  to  throw  the  whole  army  sudderdy  by  Wiiier  from  Aunnpolis  and  Alexandriii  to 
the  forts  on  James  River)  was  conceived  with  tbe  irnitoroiis  inlcni  of  removJDg  ils  defend- 
ers from  Washington,  and  thus  giving  over  in  ilie  enemy  t\w  caivihd  and  the  Government, 
Ihus  left  defenceless," — Pugf  1JJ5. 

...  "  In  ft  manner  i>erhtips  not  altogelher  dccornus  towards  the  chief  raagistrale,  I 
de*iired  thai  he  should  retruci  the  expression,  telling  him  that  I  could  permit  no  one  to 
couple  the  word  '  tietinon  '  wilh  my  name.  He  wasmucli  agilaled.  and  at  once  disclaimed 
any  idea  of  considering  me  a  traitor,  and  siild  ihiit  lie  merely  repeated  what  oiiicrs  had 
said,  and  Ihivi  he  did  not  believe  n  word  of  it.  ...  1  then  informed  him  iliat  I  had  chilled 
ft  meeUng  of  the  generals  of  division  for  thnt  daj'  with  reference  to  ihe  proi>uised  attack 
upon  tlje  enemy's  Potomac  batteriet^  and  suggested  that  my  plnn  should  he  laid  before 
Ihem  in  order  that  he  miglit  be  sftttafied.  This  was  done.  ;md  I  heard  no  more  of  treason 
ill  ihut  connection." — Ftt^c  101  , 

To  understand  the  situation  in  wLich  the  President  was  placed^  we 
must  keej)  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  tliflcontent  of  the  people  was  in- 
creasing. The  victories  won  in  the  West  intensified  it.  If  Garfield, 
Thomas,  and  Grant  could  move,  why  not  McClellan  i  The  faihire  at 
Harper^s  Ferry  was  commented  upon  in  the  newspapers,  in  the  hotels 
of  Washington*  in  the  corridors  of  the  Capitol.  Men  said  McClellan  had 
no  heart  in  the  war.  The  fact  tliat  the  boats  were  too  wide  to  be 
taken  through  the  lucks  was  regarded  as  evidence  of  design  on  the  part 
of  somebody  to  thwart  a  movetnent  of  tbe  army. 

Of  the  twelve  division  commandei^,  eight  had  been  appointed  by 
McClellan,  and  were  said  to  be  his  pets.  Many  of  the  commanders  of 
brigades  appointed  by  him  Avere  said  to  be  attached  to  his  interests* 
Every  morning  letters   came  to  the  President,  expressing  fears   that 

20 
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McClellan  was  surrounded  by  men  who  wanted  the  war  to  end  in  fail- 
ure.   Members  of  Congress  were  outspoken  in  their  denunciations. 

With  great  frankness,  according  to  McClellan's  own  account,  the 
President  informed  him  of  the  state  of  public  opinion,  and  yet  acknowl- 
edged his  own  disbelief  in  the  stories.  McClellan  has  not  published  all 
the  President  said  to  him  :  in  substance,  that  if  he  were  not  ready  in  ten 
days  with  a  plan  Avhich  he  could  at  once  execute,  he  would  be  relieved 
of  the  command  of  the  army.  ('*)  McClellan  took  his  departure,  and 
the  President,  anticipating  what  the  verdict  of  the  majority  of  the 
division  commanders  might  be,  wrote  an  order  in  advance  of  their  as- 
sembling. Ko  movement  of  the  army  should  be  made  without  leaving 
in  and  about  Washington  a  force  that  would  make  the  capital  secure ; 
not  more  than  two  army  corps — about  50,000  troops— should  be  moved 
until  the  Potomac  was  freed  from  the  enemy's  batteries ;  that  the  move- 
ment should  begin  as  early  as  March  18th,  or  within  ten  days. 

The  interview  wnth  the  President  and  the  issuing  of  the  order  pro- 
duced a  commotion  among  the  Senators  and  members  of  Congress  who 
were  on  intimate  terms  with  McClellan.  General  Naglee,  commanding 
a  brigade  in  Hooker's  division,  received  a  note  from  Senator  Latham, 
of  California,  saying  that  something  must  be  done  immediately  by  the 
friends  of  McClellan,  as  the  patience  of  the  President  would  bear  no  fur- 
ther strain.  ('*)  Naglee  hastened  to  Washington.  Latham  had  been 
called  to  New  York,  but  a  consultation  was  had  with  Senator  Rice,  of 
Minnesota,  who  understood  the  situation.  It  was  decided  that  McClel- 
lan should  not  attend  the  meeting  which  had  been  called.  Those  gen- 
erals who  had  been  appointed  by  him  were  to  write  out  their  views 
on  slips  of  paper  of  various  sizes  and  colors,  in  order  to  avoid  any  ap- 
pearance of  concerted  action.  By  such  a  procedure  they  would  hood- 
wink the  President.  ('•) 

They  did  not  mistrust  that  forthcoming  events  would  compel  a 
movement  of  the  army.     Startling  the  news:  The  Merrimac  had  sunk 
the  frigates  Ciimherlaml  and  Congress!    Wooden  war-ships  were 
Mar^^o'  of  no  account  in  a  contest  with  an  iron-clad  vessel.     Telegrams 
were  flying  to  all  the  seaboard  cities.     What  was  there  to  pre- 
vent the  Jferrhntc  from  making  her  way  to  New  York,  or  ascending 
the  Potomac  to  Washington  and  sending  a  shell  into  the  White  House? 
As  night  came  on  workmen  were  loading  canal-boats  with  stone,  to  be 
taken  down  the  Potomac  and  sunk  where  the  channel  was  narrowest. 

There  was  other  information  :  not  a  Confederate  soldier  remained  at 
Centreville  or  Manassas.     The  great  army  which  McClellan  had  de- 
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dared  to  be  confroirting  him  had  departed :  soldiers,  cannon,  supplies 
— all  gone. 

Glorious  news!     Ericsson's  Monitor  is  at  Hampton  Roads,  and  the 
Merr!mat\  instead  of  sending  the  Minnesota  and  all  the  other  vessels  to 

the  bottom,  is  staggering  back  to  Norfolk,     Since  the  days  of 
jiir^io  David  and  Goliath  there  has  been  no  such  contest     Ko  need 

now  to  block  the  channel  of  the  Potomac.     The  Merrhnac  will 
not  make  her  appearance  at  Washington. 

I  Just  what  McClellan*s  emotions  were  at  the  news  of  the  departure 
of  the  Confederates  we  do  not  know,  but  orders  were  issued,  and  the 
troops  which  previously  could  not  move  on  account  of  mud 
|»  '  '  marched  to  Centre ville.  They  found  deserted  fortifications  with 
wooden  cannon  behind  the  embankments,  the  railroad  britlges  burned, 
and  the  Confederate  army  beyond  the  Rapidan. 

■  The  division  commanders  assembled  in  council,  eleven  in  number. 
General  Hooker  was  absent.     General  Naglee  had  so  managed  things 

I  that  no  notice  had  been  sent  to  Hooker.  He  himself  was  there  instead. 
It  was  known  that  McDowell  held  opinions  differing  from  theirs,  and 
ha  was  called  upon  to  preside.  A  chairman  could  not  express  his  own 
views  without  leaving  the  chair;  with  him  presiding,  his  voice  would 
not  be  heard  opposing  any  plan, 

I  Which  is  the  best  route  to  Richmond  i  Shall  the  army  move  over- 
land from  where  it  is?  Four  voted  yes— the  other  eight  against  the 
proposition.  Shall  the  army  go  to  Fredrieksburg  and  tuove  along  the 
line  of  the  railroad  to  Richmond  i  Five  voted  in  favor,  seven  against 
the  plan.  There  was  still  another  proposition.  Shall  the  army  go  to 
_  Fortress  Monroe  by  water  and  make  that  the  base  of  operation? 
P  Naglee  —  brigade,  and  not  a  division  commander— said  the  last 
plan  ought  to  be  adopted. 

Fi'esident  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Stanton  were  present.     Mr,  Stanton  no- 
ticed that  when  the  President  asked  a  question  Naglee  was  quite  ready 

■  to  reply. 

**  (General  Xaglee,"  said  Mr.  Stanton,  **you  are  not  a  division  com- 

Imander;  what  are  you  hei^  for?" 
**  General  Hooker  is  indisposed,  and  I  am  here  to  represent  him,"  the 
reply.C') 
Naglee  did  not  say  what  he  afterwanls  told  a  friend :  that  Hooker 
was  known  to  be  opposed  to  the  movement  to  Fortress  Monroe.  The 
plan  was  adopted,  although  General  Blenker  said  he  did  not  understand 
it,  but  voted  for  it  because  McClellun  had  requested  it.     General  Keyes 
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voted  for  it  uix)n  condition  that  tlie  Potomac  should  be  first  opened. 
Four  of  the  division  commanders  voted  against  the  plan. 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  upon  the  adjournment  of 
the  council,  met  for  consultation.  ''We  can  do  nothing  else  than 
adopt  this  plan  and  discard  all  others,"  the  words  of  the  President. 
"With  eight  out  of  twelve  division  commanders  approving  it,  we  can't 
reject  it  and  adopt  another  without  assuming  all  the  responsibilities  in 
case  of  failure  of  the  one  we  adopt." 

''  I  agree  with  you,"  said  Stanton,  •'  in  your  conclusion,  but  not  in 
j^our  arithmetic.  The  four  generals  who  dissent  from  the  plan  are  in- 
dependent of  the  influence  of  McCUellan,  while  all  the  others  owe  their 
positions  to  him,  and  are  especially  under  his  influence,  so  that  instead 
of  eight  to  four,  it  is  really  one  to  four.  You,  Mr.  President,  are  a 
lawyer.  In  estimating  the  value  of  a  witness  you  look  not  only  at  the 
words  of  the  witness,  but  to  his  manner  and  all  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances of  bias,  interest,  or  influence  that  may  affect  his  opinion.  Xow, 
who  are  the  eight  generals  upon  whose  votes  you  are  going  to  adopt ' 
the  proposed  plan  ?  All  made  so  since  General  McClellan  assumed  com- 
mand, and  upon  his  recommendation,  and  influenced  by  his  views  and 
subservient  to  his  wishes.  In  fact,  you  have  in  this  decision  only  the 
operation  of  one  man's  mind." 

What  shall  the  President  do  ?  The  Secretary  of  War  is  opposed  to 
the  movement.  Five  division  generals,  including  Hooker,  are  opposed 
to  it,  only  seven  in  favor,  leaving  out  Xaglee,  the  brigadier.  The  man 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  look  at  all  sides  of  a  case  while  riding  the 
circuit  in  Illinois  makes  this  reply: 

'*  Mr.  Secretary,  I  admit  the  full  force  of  your  objection,  but  what 
can  we  do?  We  are  civilians.  We  should  be  justly  held  accountable 
for  any  disaster,  if  we  set  up  our  opinions  against  those  of  experienced 
military  men  in  the  practical  management  of  the  campaign.  We  must 
submit  to  the  action  of  the  majority  of  the  council,  and  the  campaign 
will  have  to  go  on  as  decided  by  that  majority ."'(") 

"What  force,  Mr.  President,  do  you  intend  to  have  left  behind  to 
make  Washington  secure  ?" 

"General  McDowell  will  remain  with  4o,000  men  to  cover  the 
capital." 

During  the  Kevolutionary  War,  General  Washington  was  hampered 
and  distressed  by  those  who  conspired  against  him.  In  like  manner  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  forced  by  the  cabal  surrounding  General  McClellan  to 
consent  to  that  which  his  judgment  did  not  approve.     He  wisely  dis- 
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cerned  that  the  country  woiiM  liohl  liiiii  responsible  for  any  failure 
which  might  attetul  the  curryin^^  out  af  the  plua  vvliich  most  commend- 
ed itself  to  his  judgment.  ]S either  McClellan,  Naglee,  or  the  division 
commandei's  acting  with  him  ftu'csaw  that  by  forcing  the  President 
to  accept  their  project  the  country  woultl  hold  Mcnelhin  responsilde. 
Nagle«  and  Senat<irs  Rice  and  Latham  devised  the  sclieme  to  bhnd 
the  President  anil  save  McClelhin  from  removal.  They  ilid  not  know 
the  colored  slips  of  pape*r  were  on  hie  in  the  pigeon-holes  at  the  War 
Department,  and  tliat  Seci-etary  Stanton  knew  all  that  had  lieen  going 
on.  (  • ) 

McClelian  Innl  been  in  eoniniand  of  all  tlie  troops  in  the  country* 
The  President  issued  an  order  relieving  him  fnuii  such  control, 
but  continuing  him  as  General  iif  the  Army  f)f  the  Potomac. 

General  McClelian  had  not  organized  the  army  into  corp,  but  divis- 
ions only,  giving  as  a  reason  '*  that  the  mistakes  of  an  incompetent  di- 
vision commander  might  be  rectilied.  while  those  of  a  corps  command- 
er might  prove  fatal/'  After  seeing  what  the  division  comuiandei-s 
were  competent  to  iU*  in  battle,  lip  might  tlien  divide  the  army  into 
corps.  The  Presitlcnt  had  lM»en  studying  authorities  aw  niilitary  art. 
He  thought  an  army  organized  into  twelve  divisions  could  not  do  the 
most  effective  work,  and,  without  consulting  McClelian,  arranged  the 
divisions  into  four  corps,  appointing  (lenerals  Sumner,  Ileititzolman, 
Keyes,  and  Mcl>t)vveil  as  commantlers.  This  action  of  the  President 
was  very  distasteful  to  McClelhm.     In  his  '*Own  Story"  he  says: 

*'  It  was  the  work  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War^  proba- 
bly m^ged  by  ^tcllowell.  It  was  issued  without  consulting  nie,  and 
against  my  judgment.'' 

The  army  was  returning  from  Centreville.  The  withdrawal  uf  the 
Confederates  had  left  McClelian  in  a  posititm  where  he  must  do  some- 
thing* lie  called  the  four  corps  commnndei's  to  counsel  with 
him,  A  plan  for  removing  the  army  to  York  Iliver,  leaving 
enough  to  protec^t  Washington,  was  agrecnl  to  unanimously.  General 
Sumner  said  a  total  force  of  40,000  s!iould  be  left.  Generals  Keyes, 
Ileintzelman,  and  ifcDowell  said  ennugh  should  lie  left  to  garrison  the 
forts  around  the  city,  besides  25,001^  men  in  front  of  it.  The  President 
rehictantly  accepted  the  plan.  Steamers  at  Baltimore,  Phihidelphia, 
New  York,  and  Boston,  also  many  sailing-vessels,  were  engaged  to  trans- 
port the  army. 

The  operations  of  the  Merrim(u\  together  with  information  that 
the  Confederates  were  likelv  to  have  gunboats  from  England,  cr*eated 
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great  uneasiness  in  New  York,  and  a  committee,  representing  moneyed 
men,  hastened  to  Washington  to  see  the  President  about  protecting 
that  city.  Accordingly,  fifty  gentlemen  called  upon  Mr.  Lincoln,  to 
duly  impress  him  with  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  They  said  a  Brit- 
ish-built cruiser  might  suddenly  appear  in  the  harbor,  destroy  the 
shipping  and  bombard  the  city,  or  demand  millions  of  dollars  for  its 
ransom.  They  represented  $100,000,000.  It  was  the  imperative  duty 
of  the  Government  to  protect  them  by  sending  a  gunboat  to  that  ]>ort. 
The  President  listeneil  attentively  to  the  earnest  speech  of  the  chairman. 

'* Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "I  am,  by  the  Constitution,  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
law,  I  can  order  anything  done  that  is  practicable  to  be  done ;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  am  not  in  command  of  the  ships  of  war.  I  do  not 
know  exactly  where  they  are,  but  presume  tlmt  they  are  actively  en- 
gaged. It  is  impossible  for  me  in  the  condition  of  things  to  furnish 
you  a  gunboat.  The  credit  of  the  Government  is  at  a  low  ebb.  The 
currency  is  depreciating.  Now,  if  I  was  worth  half  as  much  as  you, 
gentlemen,  are  represented  to  be,  and  as  badly  frightened  as  you  seem 
to  be,  I  would  build  a  gunboat  and  give  it  to  the  Government." 

The  gentlemen  never  had  looked  at  it  in  that  light.  They  saw  they 
had  cheapened  themselves  by  making  the  request,  and  in  not  taking 
into  account  the  fact  that  the  Government  was  employing  its  utmost 
energies  to  save  the  nation.  With  profuse  aiK)logies  for  troubling  the 
President  they  left  tlie  White  House. (") 

More  agreeable  news  than  that  regarding  the  fitting  out  of  war  ves- 
sels came  from  England.  Princess  Alexandra,  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Denmark,  had  been  married  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  much  jK)inp 
and  ceremony.  Lord  Lyons,  the  British  Minister,  was  directed  to 
notify  the  President  of  this  most  important  event.  Every  nation  must 
be  duly  informed.  Lord  Lyons  was  a  bachelor,  but  ever  maintained  the 
embassy  with  true  British  dignity.  He  rode  in  state  to  the  executive 
mansion  at  an  a[)pointed  hour  to  present  the  Queen's  letter. 

*'  ^Ir.  President,'-  he  said,  **  it  will  be  my  duty  and  my  great  ])leas- 
ure  to  transmit  to  my  most  gnicious  sovereign  Victoria  whatever  re- 
sponse it  may  please  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  make." 

There  is  a  merry  twinkle  in  the  eyes  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  as  he 
tak(»s  the  olHcial  letter  and  replies: 

''  Lyons,  go  and  do  tliou  likewise.*" (") 

The  dignity  of  the  British  realm  was  suddenly  snuffed  out.  To  the 
l^resident  the  proceeding  was  farcical  and  ludicrous.    He  had  relegated 
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it  to  the  past,  with  the  knee-breeches,  ruffled  shirts,  and  cocked  hats  of 
a  by-gone  age.  It  was  perfectly  proper  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  get 
married ;  he  had  set  Lord  Lyons  a  good  example ;  but  to  the  millions 
of  American  people,  who  were  themselves  sovereigns,  the  event  was  of 
no  more  consequence  than  a  marriage  of  a  couple  in  a  country  village. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

PRELIMINARY  TO  EMANCIPATION. 

GENERAL  GRA!JsT  was  encamped  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Tennessee.    General  Buell  was  leisurely  moving 
from  Nashville  to  join  him.     After  the  loss  of  P'ort  Donelson  the  Con- 
federates concentrated  at  Corinth,  twenty  two  miles  from  the 
^im*/'  position  occupied  by  (xrant.     General  Beauregard  had  been  sent 
west  by  Jefferson  Davis,  to  aid  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  in  con- 
centrating and  organizing  an  army.     They  resolved  to  attack  Grant, 
and  crush  him  before  the  arrival  of  Buell.     Though  not  expecting  to 
be  attacked,  and  although  many  of  the  men  were  asleep  when  the 
first  volley  of  musketry  broke  the  stillness  of  the  morning,  the  Union 
soldiers  did  not  flee,  but  fought  obstinately  througli   the  day.     (See 
"  Drum-beat  of  the  Nation.")     General  Nelson's  troops  of  Buell's  army 
arrived  at  sunset,  and  were  placed  in  line  of  battle.     Before  morning 
other  divisions  joined  thom,  and  the  Confederates  suffered  a  disastrous 
defeat.     General  Grant  had  maintained  tlie  battle  against  a  sui)erior 
force  during  the  first  day  of  the  conflict.     lie  had  displayed  great 
ability  at  Donelson.     Yet  busybodies  were  depreciating  him ;  they  in- 
formed the  President  that  he  drank  intoxicating  liquor. 
'*  Are  you  sure  of  it  f  the  President  asked. 
''  So  they  say." 

'*  Thank  you.    Now,  if  you  will  find  out  what  kind  of  liquor  he 
drinks,  I'll  send  some  of  the  same  brand  to  other  generals." 

Gratifying  news  came  from  New  Orleans:  General  Butler  and  Ad- 
miral Farragut  were  in  ])ossessi()n  of  tlie  city. 

The  negroes  left  behind  by  their  mastei's  on  the  Sea  Islands  of 
South  Carolina  were  being  fed  and  clothed  by  General  Hunter,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  command  a  military  department  compris- 
\l!'r»    ing  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida.     He  issued  a  procla- 
mation, in  which  ho  said  that  slavery  and  martial  law  in  a  free 
country  were  incompatible.     He  declared  that  all  slaves  in  his  depart- 
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ment  were  therefore  entitled  to  their  freedom.     It  greatly  gratifietl 

those  who  desinnl  to  see  the  siystem  ilestroyed. 

**  General  Hunter  ought  to  be  sustained,''  said  Secretary  Chase  to 
tlie  President*  (' ) 

By  what  authority  hful  Hunter  issued  this  oinler?  Solely  that  of 
military  law,     Hut  the  President  was  coiiimunder-in-chief. 

'*No  coninianding  general  shall  do  such  a  thing  upon  ray  responsi- 
hility  without  consulting  me/'  his  reply  to  Secretary  Chase.  An  ordi*r 
was  issued  by  Mr.  Lincoln  setting  aside  that  of  his  personal  fi'ienti, 
whom  he  knew  tu  be  loyal,  honest,  and  true,  Frientlship  did  not  havi* 
the  weight  of  a  feather  in  the  decision. 

"'Whether  it  be  competent  forme/*  reads  the  order,  -'as  eonimantler- 
in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  to  declare  the  skives  of  any  State  or 
States  free,  and  whether  at  any  time  or  in  any  case  it  shall  he- 
eoine  U  nt^^efi^sift/  Intjifipensahhi  to  the  maltdenance  t^f  the  (jovern- 
ment  to  e^rereiHe  ^nrh  snppomd  powers^  are  ijuestions  whicli,  un^ler  my 
respjusibility,  I  reserve  to  myself,  and  which  I  cannot  feel  justiHcfl  in 
leaving  to  the  decision  of  commandei*s  hi  the  HeltL'- 

Once  in  the  worhr^  history,  when  a  faviired  people  gave  themselves 
to  wickedness,  when  violence  and  op|)ression  ruled,  when  the  dry  and 
thii'sty  land  was  parched  with  summer  heat,  and  the  famine  sore,  a 
proplnit  of  God  sent  up  his  sn])plication,  and  there  api>earod  a  cltjud 
like  a  man's  hand,  as  it  were,  above  the  sea — the  sign  of  ctiuiing  rain. 
So  at  an  hour  when  the  wickedness  of  the  Rebelliun  was  lilliug  the 
country  with  wue;  wlien  the  land  was  parclied  by  tlie  heat  of  war,  red 
with  human  gore,  lurkl  with  the  lightning  of  Ijattle,  resfmmliTJg  with 
tlie  thunder  of  the  tumnonadc;  when  supplications  were  ascentling  to 
God  that  the  causes  of  the  woe  and  anguish  might  be  swept  away — 
Abraham  Lincoln,  like  the  prophet  of  f>!d,  spoke  the  words  wliich  will 
ever  remain  tus  the  sign  of  tlie  coming  of  one  of  the  greatest  political 
and  philanthropic  events  of  all  the  ages:  the  gift  of  freedom  to  4,000,000 
bund  men. 

Y'et  there  were  tlH»se  who  could  not  discern  the  little  cloud.  WilL 
iam  Lloyd  (Tarrison  could  not  see  it.  lie  siiid,  *'  All  honor  to  General 
Hunter.  With  clieer  uinm  cheer  the  welkin  rings.  Shame  and  confu- 
sion of  face  to  the  Presiilent  for  liis  halting  shuttling,  backward  [joliey. 
By  his  act  he  has  dispirited  and  alienated  the  truest  friemls  of  freedom 
universally,  and  gratifieil  the  malignity  of  the  enemies  of  his  Adminis- 
tmtion,  who  at  heart  are  traitors/'C) 

Some  of  the  newspapers  failed  to  compreliend  the  meaning  under- 
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lying  the  revocation  of  General  Hunters  orders*  *'He  has  deelared 
against  the  Federal  right  of  emancipation  in  the  States,-*  wrote  the 
ecUtor  of  the  Albany  **  Argus.'' 

There  was  no  declaration  in  the  oi*der  of  his  want  of  power  under 
the  Constitution  to  ]iiit  an  end  to  slavery,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  clear 
intimation  that  the  time  might  conio  when  he  would  be  ciilled  ujwn  to 
exercise  such  authority.     Other  newspapers  sustained  the  President. 

*'We  are  not  surprised.''  said  the  New  Bedfoiil,  Mass,,  "'StandartV' 
"at  the  action  of  the  Pmsident.  We  know  too  well  the  strength  of  sla- 
very. The  difficulty  is  not  so  much  in  the  President's  mind  as  in  public 
opinion.  Abraham  IJncoln  hat!  not  for  a  moment  considered  whetlier 
or  not  his  action  wouhl  afFeet  bis  standing  with  the  ]>eople.  He  could 
not  allow  others  to  exercise  an  authority  wbicii  was  exclusively  his  own. 
His  judgment  decided  that  the  people  were  not  ready  for  emancipa- 
tion.^'(') 

'*  The  President  has  to-day  a  stronger  hold  than  ever  uj>on  the  confi- 
dence of  the  nuijority  of  the  people,''  siud  the  Boston  **  Advertiser.*' (*) 

'*  He  bus  siiown  his  tnxn  gutnl  sense,  his  consistency,  and  steady  ad- 
herence to  the  ( •onstitution  and  the  laws,"  the  words  of  the  Plaladelphia 
''  Ledger.'' 

''  He  has  given  to  the  world  evidence  of  that  firmness  and  moral 
courage  for  which  he  is  distinguished,*-  the  declaration  of  tlie  Albany 
*'  Evening  Journal/'  (/ ) 

The  President  sent  a  special  message  to  Congress,  recommending 
the  passage  of  a  res*jhitiv>n  to  the  effect  tljut  tlie  Unitc*^l  States  ought 
to  cooperate  witli  any  State  in  securing  the  alxilition  of  slavery  by 
compensiiting  the  owners  of  slaves.  Congress  complied  with  the  reo- 
ommendation.  Slavery  had  been  thus  abolished  in  the  District  of  Co- 
linubiu,  but  the  border  States  stood  aloof  from  such  a  measure.  The 
President  made  a  tender  and  pathetic  ajipeal  to  those  States.  lie 
said:  ''The  ]>roposal  makes  common  cause  for  a  common  object,  cast- 
ing no  reproaches  upon  any.  It  acts  not  the  Pharisee.  The  ebfinge 
it  cnntemplates  woidd  conu?  as  gently  as  the  dews  of  heaven,  not  send- 
ing weakness  to  anything.  Will  you  not  entertain  it?  80  much  gof>d 
iias  not  been  done  by  one  effort  in  all  past  time  as*  in  the  providence 
of  Goil,  it  is  now  your  privilege  to  tlo.  May  the  vast  future  not  have 
it  to  lament  that  you  neglected  it.'* 

The  army  under  McClellan  Wiis  on  its  way  to  Forti*ess  Monroe.  In 
eighteen  days'  time  Pj!l,onO  men,  nearly  15,000  hoi-ses  and  mules,  1150 
wagons,  2ij0  cannon,  and  74  aujbulances  were  transportcnl  from  Alexan- 
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flria,  besides  provisions,  camp  equipage,  ammunition,  and  a  vast  amount 
of  other  material. 

General  ^ilcClellan  left  Washington  to  join  the  three  corps  of  his 
army — HeintzelmanX  Sumner's  ami  Keyes^s— which  had  preceded  him. 
Mc  Do  weirs  was  to  follow.  Startling  information  came  to  the 
President  from  (leneml  Wadsworth,  informing  him  tliat  he  had 
only  19,000  troops  to  garri^son  the  fofts  and  defend  Washington!  At 
the  conference  of  the  commanders  of  the  four  array  corps,  held  at 
Fairfiix  Court-house  (see  page  307),  Generals  Keyes,  Ileintzelnnin,  and 
McDowell  had  agreed  that  if  the  forts  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the 
Potomac  should  be  fully  garrisoned,  and  those  on  the  Washington  side 
occupied,  thei'e  must  still  lie  left  a  covering  force  of  25,000.     General 
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Sumner,  commanding  a  corps,  said  that  a  total  of  40,000  must  be  left. 
Was  not  General  Wadsworth  mistaken  i  Could  the  information  be  cor- 
rect? The  President  directed  Genends  Hitchcock  and  Thomas  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter.  They  reported  it  would  require  30,000  men  to 
man  all  the  forts,  which,  with  25,000  as  a  covering  force,  would  make 
a  total  of  55,000  to  render  tlie  capital  secure.  "  The  requirement  of  the 
President  has  not  been  fully  complied  with,"  they  said;  whereupon  Mr. 
Lincoln  issued  an  order  that  McDowell's  corps  should  remain. 

In  speaking  of  this  action  of  the  President,  McClellan  says :  "  It  frus- 
trated all  my  j)lans  for  imi)ending  opemtions.  It  made  brilliant  opera- 
tions impossible.     It  was  a  fatal  error." (") 

Yorktown  was  held  by  a  Confederate  force  of  11,000  men  under 
General  Magruder.  His  line  extended  thirteen  miles  along  Warwick 
Creek.  McClellan  saw  breastworks  and  fortifications  with  cannon.  He 
sent  this  despatch  to  the  President : 

'*  The  approaches,  except  at  Vorktownjire  covercd  by  the  Warwick,  overwhicli  then* 
is  but  one,  or,  at  the  most,  two  passages,  both  of  which  are  covered  by  strong  l)atteric8. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  resort  to  the  use  of  siege  operations  before  we  as»iult.  ...  I  am  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  that  here  is  to  be  fouglit  the  great  battle  that  is  to  decide 
the  existing  contest.  I  shall,  of  course,  commence  the  assault  as  soon  as  I  can  get  up  my 
siege  train." 

The  President  replied : 

•*  You  now  have  over  one  hundred  thousand  troops.  I  tliink  you  had  better  break  the 
enemy's  lino  from  Yorktown  to  Warwick  River  at  once.  Your  despatches  complainin^r 
that  you  are  not  properly  susUiiued,  while  they  do  not  offend  me,  do  pain  me  very  much. 
Hlenkers  division  was  withdrawn  from  you  before  you  left  here,  and  you  know  the 
pressure  under  which  I  did  it,  and,  as  I  thought,  acquiesced  in  it — certainly  not  without 
reluctance.  After  you  left  I  ascertained  that  less  than  twenty  thousand  unorganized  men. 
witliout  a  single  field  battery,  were  all  you  designed  to  be  left  for  the  defence  of  Wash- 
ington and  Mana.ssas  Junction,  and  part  of  this  even  was  to  go  to  General  Hooker's  old 
position.  General  Banks's  corps,  once  designed  for  Manassas  Junction,  was  diverted  and 
tied  up  on  the  line  of  Wincliest<'r  and  Strasburg.  and  could  not  leave  it  without  again 
exposing  the  Upper  Potomac  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  This  presented,  or 
would  present,  when  Arcl)(nvcll  and  Sumner  should  be  gone,  a  great  temptation  to  the 
enemy  to  turn  back  from  the  Rappnhannock  and  sack  Washington.  My  explicit  order 
that  Washington  should,  by  the  judgment  of  all  the  commanders  of  army  corp.s,  be  left 
entirely  secure,  had  been  neglected.  It  was  precisely  this  that  drove  me  to  detain 
McDowell. 

**  I  do  not  forget  that  T  was  satisfied  with  your  arrangement  to  leave  Banks  at  Manas- 
sas Junction;  but  when  that  nrrangrnient  was  broken  up  and  nothing  was  substituted  for 
it,  of  course  I  was  constrained  to  substitute  something  for  it  myself.  And  allow  me  to 
ask.  dr)  you  really  think  T  sliould  permit  the  line  from  Richmond  ri'a  Manassas  Junction 
to  this  city  to  ha  entirely  open,  except  what  resistance  could  be  presente(i  by  less  than 
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twenty  thousand  unorganized  troops  ?  This  is  a  question  which  the  country  will  not 
allow  me  to  evade. 

'•There  is  a  curious  mystery  about  the  number  of  troops  now  with  you.  When  I 
telegraphed  you  on  the  6th,  saying  you  had  over  one  hundred  thousand  with  you,  I  had 
just  obtained  from  tiie  Secretary  of  War  a  statement,  taken,  as  he  said,  from  your  own 
returns,  making  one  hundred  and  eight  thousand  then  with  you  and  en  route  to  you. 
You  now  say  you  will  have  but  eighty-five  thousand  when  all  en  route  to  you  shall  have 
reached  you.    How  can  the  discrepancy  of  twenty-three  thousand  be  accounted  for  ? 

*' As  to  Qeneral  Wool's  command  [at  Fortress  Monroe],  I  understand  it  is  doing  for 
you  precisely  what  a  like  number  of  your  own  would  have  to  do  if  that  command  was 
away. 

**I  suppose  the  whole  force  which  has  gone  forward  for  you  is  with  you  by  this 
time,  and,  if  so,  I  think  it  is  the  precise  time  for  you  to  strike  a  blow  By  delay  the 
enemy  will  relatively  gain  upon  you — that  is,  he  will  gain  faster  by  fortifications  and 
reinforcements  than  you  can  by  reinforcements  alone.  And  once  more  let  me  tell  you,  it 
is  indispensable  to  you  that  you  strike  a  blow.  I  nm  powerless  to  help  this.  You  will 
do  me  the  justice  to  remember  I  always  insisted  that  going  down  the  bay  in  search  of  a 
field,  instead  of  fighting  at  or  near  Manassas,  was  only  shifting  and  not  surmounting  a 
difficulty  ;  that  we  would  find  the  same  enemy  and  the  same  or  equal  intrenchments  at 
either  place.  The  country  will  not  fail  to  note,  is  now  noting,  that  the  present  hesitation 
to  move  upon  an  intrenched  enemy  is  but  the  story  of  Manassas  repeated. 

•'  I  beg  to  assure  you  lliat  1  have  never  written  you  or  spoken  to  you  in  greater  kind- 
ness of  feeling  than  now,  nor  with  a  fuller  purpose  to  sustain  you,  so  far  as,  in  my  most 
anxious  judgment,  I  consistently  can.     But  you  must  act." 

General  McClellan  wrote  that  he  wanted  McDowell's  full  corps, 
but  would  try  to  get  along  with  Franklin's  division,  and  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  results.  The  President  complied  with  the  request.  The 
division  arrived,  but  there  was  nothing  for  it  to  do.  The  100,000  sol- 
diers already  there  were  building  earthworks  and  putting  heavy  guns 
in  position.  The  artillery  threw  a  few  shells  into  the  enemy's  works, 
and  McClellan  sent  this  despatch  to  Secretary  Stanton : 

*'  General  Smith  has  just  handsomely  silenced  the  fire  of  the  so-called  one-gun  battery, 
and  forced  the  enemy  to  suspend  work.     Mott's  battery  behaved  splendidly." 

Stanton  telegraphed : 

"Good  for  the  first  lick  !  Hurrah  for  Smith  and  the  one-gim  battery  I  Let  us  have 
*  Yorktown,  with  Magruder  and  his  gang,  before  the  first  of  May,  and  the  job  will  be  over!" 

We  may  regard  it  as  a  bit  of  sarcasm  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary 
of  War. 

General  McClellan  had  a  large  number  of  mortars  and  cannon 
mounted,  but  telegraphed  for  more.  This  the  despatch  from  the  Pres- 
ident : 
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"  Your  call  for  Parrott  guns  from  Washington  alarms  me,  chiefly  because  it  argues 
indefinite  procrastination.    Is  anything  to  be  done  ?" 

McClellan  replied : 

'•  Our  work  going  on  very  well.  .  .  .  Our  rifle-pits  are  rightly  advancing.  Indications 
of  a  brush  to-night.  The  time  for  opening  flre  is  now  rapidly  approaching.  Enemy  still 
in  force  and  working  hard." 

Nearly  one  hundred  heavy  guns  and  raortars  were  in  position,  but 
McClellan  would  not  allow  them  to  open  fire  till  all  arrangements  were 
completed.  Then  he  would  astonish  the  Confederates.  He  did  not 
mistrust  that  Magruder's  spies  were  in  his  camp,  and  knew  everything 
that  was  going  on — that  the  enemy  was  ready  to  leave  at  any  mo- 
ment. (') 

When  the  batteries  of  McClellan  were  prepared  to  begin  the  bom- 
bardment, not  a  Confederate  soldier  was  to  be  seen ;  all  had  departed. 
Exultant  the  despatch  sent  by  McClellan  to  Washington : 

*'Yorktown  is  in  our  possession.  We  have  the  ramparts,  have  guns,  ammunition, 
camp  equipage,  etc.  Hold  the  entire  line  of  works.  ■  .  .  Gunboats  have  gone  up  York 
River.    I  shall  push  the  enemy  to  the  wall." 

The  division  commanded  by  General  Hooker  overtook  the  retreat- 
ing Confederates  at  Williamsburg.  Although  confronted  by  a  superior 
force,  he  boldly  and  resolutely  began  an  engagement.  McClel- 
lan was  far  in  the  rear,  and  did  not  arrive  till  the  battle  was 
over.  Through  the  following  night  the  Confederates  retreated  to  Rich- 
mond. The  Union  soldiers  kindled  their  bivouac  fires  and  passed  the 
night  on  the  field. 

There  was  commotion  in  the  Confederate  capital.  "  In  the  Presi- 
dential mansion  all  was  consternation  and  dismay,"  the  words  of  a 
Southern  historian.  (•)  Congress  adjourned  hastily  and  many  people 
left  the  city.  The  public  documents  were  packed  in  boxes  and  taken 
away ;  the  presses  which  were  printing  treasury  notes  were  sent  to 
Georgia. 

It  seems  probable  that  if  McClellan  had  pushed  resolutely  on  he 
could  have  made  his  way  at  once  into  Richmond. 

The  3ferrimac  was  still  a  menace  to  the  great  fleet  of  vessels  in 
IIam])ton  Roads.  Mr.  Lincoln  believed  the  time  had  come  when  Nor- 
folk could  be  seized  and  the  2ferrimac  destroyed.     He  was  con- 

'  *  fident  that  with  the  army  moving  towards  Richmond  the  Confed- 
erates would  not  leave  many  trooi)S  to  hold  Norfolk  and  the  batteries 
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along  the  shore.    Accompanied  by  Secretary  Chase  and  Secretary  Stan- 
ton, he  visited  Fortress  Monroe.     lie  asked  Admiral  Goklsborough  if 
troops  could  not  be  landed  on  the  north  shore.    If  so,  they  would  only 
have  to  march  eight  miles  to  reach 
Norfolk, 

*^ There  is  no  landing*p!ace 
on  the  north  shore,'*  said  the  ad- 
miral, *'  We  shall  have  to  double 
the  cape  and  approach  tlie  place 
from  the  south  side^  which  will 
be  a  long  and  difficult  journey." 

"  Have  you  ever  trietl  to  find 
a  landing  f- 

''  We  have  not." 

**That  reminds  me,"  said  Mr. 
Lincoln,  *'of  a  fellow  out  in  II- 
hnois  ^vho  had  studied  law,  but 
who  never  had  tried  a  case.  He 
was  sued,  and  not  having  conti- 
dence  in  his  own  ability,  em- 
ployed a  lawyer  to  manage  it  for 
him.    He  had  only  a  confused  idea 

of  law  terras,  but  %vas  anxious  to  make  a  display  of  learning,  and  on 
triid  made  suggestions  to  his  lawyer.  He  said :  'Why  don*t  you  go  at 
him  wdth  a  capim^  or  surrebutter^  or  something,  and  not  stand  there  like 
a  confounded  old  mudumfactnmr  Now,  admiral,  if  you  do  not  know 
there  is  not  a  landing  on  the  north  shore,  I  want  you  to  find  out," 

Admiral  Goldsborough  undei-stood  why  the  President  told  the 
'Story.  Accompanied  by  Secretary  Chase  and  General  Wool,  he  closely 
examined  the  shore  and  found  a  landing.  The  troops  were  put  in  mo- 
tion. The  Confederates  evacuated  Norfolk*  The  Merriiuac  was  blown 
up,  and  the  Union  gunboats  steamed  up  the  James. 

The  President  returned  to  Washington  much  pleased  with  the  results. 

Senator  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  called  at  the  White  House  to  pre- 
sent four  gentlemen  from  England.  It  w^as  early  in  the  forenoon,  and 
the  President  had  not  laid  aside  his  dressing-gown.  He  rose  and  greeted 
them  without  emlxirrassment,  maldng  no  apology  for  not  having  com- 
|»leted  his  toilet. 

''You  have  been  lighting  great  battles,"  said  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith, 
one  of  the  visitors. 
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"  Yes." 

"  Will  not  your  great  losses  impair  the  industrial  resources  of  the 
Xorth  and  tlie  revenues  of  the  country  ?" 

" That  brings  to  mind  'darkey  arithmetic/ ''  said  Mr.  Lincoln. 

"  Darkey  arithmetic !  I  did  not  know,  Mr.  President,  that  you  have 
two  systems  of  arithmetic." 

"  Oh  yes ;  and  PU  illustrate  that  ix)int  by  a  little  story.  Two  young 
contrabands,  as  we  now  call  them,  were  seated  together.  '  Jim,'  said 
one,  'do  you  know  'rithm'tic?' 

"'No.     Whatis  Vithm'tic?' 

" '  It's  where  you  adds  up  tings.  When  you  has  one  and  one  and 
puts  dem  togeder,  dey  makes  two.  When  you  substracts  tings,  if  you 
has  two  tings  and  you  takes  one  away,  only  one  remains.' 

" '  Is  dat  'rithm'tic  V 

" '  Yes.' 

" '  Well,  'tain't  true ;  it's  no  good.' 

"'Yes  'tis,  and  I'll  show  ye.  Now  spose  tree  pigeors  sit  on  dat 
fence,  and  somebody  shoots  one  of  dem,  do  tother  two  stay  dar?  Dey 
flies  away  fore  tother  feller  falls.' 

"Now,  gentlemen,  the  story  illustrates  the  arithmetic  you.  must 
use  in  estimating  the  actual  losses  resulting  from  one  of  our  great 
battles.  The  statements  you  refer  to  give  the  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing  at  the  first  roll-call,  which  always  gives  an  exaggerated 
total." 

"  Is  it  not  unfortunate  that  such  reports  should  go  out  i  Would  it 
not  be  better  to  delay  making  any  report,  Mr.  President  ?" 

"Perhaps  so.  But  I  am  surprised  at  the  smallness  rather  than 
tlie  greatness  of  the  number  missing,  when  we  take  into  account  the 
dense  woods,  long  marches,  and  the  fatigues  of  men  unaccustomed  to 
military  life.'' 

To  the  astonishment  of  the  gentlemen,  the  President  gave  compari- 
sons between  American  and  European  wars,  and  showed  by  statistics 
that  tlie  missing  in  the  battles  fought  by  the  volunteers  were  less  than 
in  the  armies  of  Europe  after  a  great  battle. 

Mr.  William  D.  Kolley,  member  of  Congress,  was  i)resent,  a  silent 
listener.  As  the  gentlemen  passed  from  the  executive  chamber  he 
heard  their  con vei-sal ion. 

**  What  are  your  impressions  of  him  T  one  asked. 

'*  Such  a  person/'  the  reply,  '•  is  quite  unknown  to  our  official  circles 
or  to  those  of  continental  nations.     I  think  his  place  in  history  will 


be  unique.  He  has  not  been  trained  to  diplomacy  or  administrative 
affaii's,  and  is  in  id!  respects  one  of  the  people.  But  how  woTiderfuUy 
he  is  endowed  and  equipped  for  the  perforniance  of  the  duties  of  the 
chief  executive  office  of  the  Uniteil  States  at  this  time!  The  precision 
and  minuteness  of  his  information  on  all  questions  to  whicli  we  referred 
was  a.  succession  of  surprises  to  me/'C) 

Tlie  colored  people — not  only  those  in  the  Northern  States,  but 
throughout  the  South^knew  froni  the  time  Abraham  Lincoln  was  nomi- 
nated for  the  Presidency  that  he  represented  Freedom;  that  the  party 
supporting  him  was  pledged  in  prevent  the  further  extension  of  Shivery, 
They  comprehended  that  the  war  was  a  contiict  between  Freedom  and 
Slavery,  The  most  ignorant  shives  on  a  Soutliern  plantation  undei'stuod 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  represented  Liberty.  Manj^  thousand  colored  i>eop]e 
were  in  Washington.  Their  cliurches  on  Sunday  were  thronged.  The 
children  were  gathei'ed  into  Sunday-schools,  which  held  a  ilay-day  cele- 
bration. 

Xever  had  there  been  such  a  sjjectacle  witnessed  in  the  Ignited 
States  08  that  on  the  day  set  apart  for  the  festivities.  Parents  arrayed 
themselves  and  their  children  in  gaudy  clothing,  displaying  startling 
contrasts  of  color  —  white,  yeUow,  green,  blue,  crimson  —  regarelless  of 
artistic  harmony.  The  marshals  wore  huge  rosettes,  and  marched  with 
conspicuous  dignity.  The  procession  came  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
entered  the  White  House  grountls,  and  passed  beneath  the  portico.  At 
one  of  the  windows  stood  the  President.  Tlie  teachers  had  emleavored 
to  impress  the  children  that  they  must  march  in  solemn  and  dignitied 
sUence  when  in  the  presence  of  the  greatest  man  in  the  world.  Tliey 
might  as  well  have  said  to  the  yeast  in  a  barrel  of  beer  there  must  be 
no  fermentation.  Tlie  ministers  and  teachers  at  the  head  of  the  proces- 
sion passed  the  President  with  stately  dignity,  but  the  irrei>re3sible 
yeast  bm^t  forth  with  the  coming  of  the  first  file  of  boys.  ''  II(X)ray ! 
Hooray !"  they  shouted,  and  waved  their  flags.  The  enthusiasm  ran 
down  the  hne.  The  girls  tossed  their  Howers  into  the  window.  *'  Tliere 
he  is!''  **I  seen  him!"  '*  Dats  Mars.  Linkum."  **  Look  at  him  I" 
^^ Look  at  himr(") 

Till  the  last  child  has  passed  he  stands  there.  Never  before  has  a 
President  of  the  United  States  reviewed  such  a  procession.  Never 
before  has  a  chief  m;igistrate  so  recognized  a  down-trodden  people,  or 
so  acknowledged  the  brotherhood  of  the  human  race. 

His  thoughts  were  turned  from  the  children  to  the  war.  May  10th 
McClellan  telegraphed  for  more  troops : 

21 
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'*  I  ask  for  every  man  the  department  can  send  me.  I  beg  that  you  will  cause  this 
army  to  be  reinforced  without  delay  by  all  the  disposable  troops  of  the  Gk)vemraent.  I 
ask  for  every  man  that  the  War  Department  can  send.  .  .  .  The  soldiers  have  confidence 
in  me  as  their  general,  and  in  you  as  their  President  Strong  reinforcements  will  at  least 
save  the  lives  of  many  of  them." 

In  response  to  these  calls  General  McDowell,  who  was  at  Freder- 
icksburg, was  ordered  to  marcli  overland  to  York  Iliver.  President  Lin- 
coln visited  him,  and  directed  his  movements.  But  there  came  a  sud- 
den change  of  the  plan.  General  Banks,  with  a  small  force,  was  near 
Strasburg.  "Stonewall"  Jackson,  with  a  much  larger  Confederate 
army,  was  pushing  northward,  forcing  Banks  to  make  a  rapid  retreat. 
Jackson's  movement  menaced  Washington. 

The  President  thereupon  directed  McDowell  to  move  westward  and 
gain  Jackson's  rear  instead  of  marching  to  Richmond,  and  then 
•  '  '  sent  the  following  despatch  to  McClellan  : 

**If  McDowell's  force  was  now  beyond  our  reach,  we  should  be  entirely  helpless. 
Apprehensions  of  something  like  this,  and  no  unwillingness  to  sustain  you,  have  always 
been  my  reasons  for  withholding  McDowell  from  you.  Please  understand  this,  and  do 
the  best  you  can  with  the  force  you  have." 

A  little  later  the  same  day  the  President  telegraphed : 

•'  I  think  the  time  is  near  when  you  must  either  attack  Richmond  or  give  up  the  job 
and  come  to  the  defence  of  Washington." 

The  President  mapped  out  the  best  possible  movements  for  the  dif- 
ferent bodies  of  troops:  McDowell  to  hasten  westward  to  Port  Royal 
and  cut  off  Jackson's  retreat;  Fremont,  who  was  farther  west,  to 
hasten  east  and  join  McDowell.  McClellan  the  while  was  calling  for 
more  troops. 

The  attempt  to  cut  off  Jackson  resulted  in  failure  through  the  tar- 
diness of  Fremont.  The  C^onfederates  retreated  from  Harper's  Ferry  as 
rapidly  as  they  had  advanced. 

The  army  on  the  Peninsida  was  divided  by  the  Chickahominy  River, 
Two  corps,  commanded  by  Ileintzleman  and  Keyes,  were  attacked  at 
Seven  Pinc^s ;  Suiunor  hastened  to  their  aid,  and  the  Confederates  were 
defeated,  and  their  commander.  General  Johnston,  wounded. 

General  Dix,  who  had  succeeded  (Toneral  AVool  at  Fortress  ^Mon- 
roe,  sent  lo,000  men  to  McClellan :  McCalFs  division  of  10,000  from 
McDowell's  corps  was  also  foi'warded,  increasing  the  army  to  nearly 
157,000. 

Mortifying  the  news  that  came  to  McClellan.     General  Stuart,  with 
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a  division  of  Confederate  cavalry,  burned  two  schooners  in  the  Paraun- 
key  Kiver,  tore  up  the  railroad  track  leading  to  White  H4>use, 
fired  iqxjn  a  train,  captureti  supplies  and  the  sick  in  one  of  the 
hospitals,  trotted  around  the  Union  army,  and  afterwards  returned  to 
Eichmond. 

The  information  was  received  with  incredulity  and  disgust  by  the 
people.  It  foreshadowed  failure,  if  not  disaster.  Members  of  Congress 
who  visited  the  peninsula  said  they  found  soldiers  guai-ding  the  property 
of  an  oflBeer  who  was  in  the  Confederate  army.  Surgeons  were  not 
allowed  to  pitch  their  hospital  tents  beneath  the  trees  near  the  house  of 
a  Confederate,  but  were  compeUed  to  set  thera  up  in  the  blazing  sun- 
fShine.  Senator  Wade  antl  a  [nirty  souglil  slndter  from  a  shower  beneath 
the  i>ortica  of  a  house,  and  were  rudely  driven  fi*om  it.  (Teneral  Sum- 
ner was  informed  regarding  the  indignity. 

**  You  must  not  hold  me  responsible,  gentlemen,  I  am  not  general- 
in-chieL     I  must  enforce  the  order  of  my  superior,"  the  reply. (") 

Reports  came  to  the  Trestdent  that  olficers  who  were  m  sympathy 
with  McCleUan  would  send  m  their  resignations  if  negroes  were  em- 
ployed to  aid  in  putting  down  the  Rebellion. 

At  the  yearly  meeting  of  the  Progressive  Friends,  a  society  of 
Quakers,  William  Lloyd  (Tarrison  drew  up  a  memorial  to  the  President, 
asking  him  to  issue  a  Proclamation  of  Emancipation.  Oliver  Johnson, 
Thoma^s  Garrett,  and  several  other's  visited  Washington  to  pi'e- 
sent  it  to  Jlr.  Lincoln.  Although  the  news  from  the  army 
was  discouraging,  though  he  had  passed  a  sleepless  night,  he  patiently 
listened  to  the  reading  of  the  address.  It  intimated  that  he  had  not 
done  what  the  people  expected  him  to  do  when  they  elected  limi.  It 
set  forth  the  blessings  that  would  immediately  follow  wetv  he  to  issue 
a  piMiclamatinn,  *'^If  it  is  not  done,""  road  the  memorial/' blood  will 
continue  to  flow  ami  fierce  dissensions  aliouod,  calamities  increase  ami 
fiery  judgments  bo  poured  out,  until  the  work  of  national  destruction  is 
p consummated  beyond  liope  of  recoverj\'* 

'*  You  cannotj'  said  ilr,  Lincoln,  "expect  me  to  make  any  extended 
reply  to  your  address,  as  1  have  not  been  providetl  with  a  coj>y  in  ad- 
vance. Slavery  is  the  most  troublesome  question  we  have  to  deal  with. 
M}^  view  in  regard  to  the  way  of  getting  rid  of  it  may  not  be  your 
view.  We  all  agree  that  it  is  wrong.  You  want  me  to  issue  a  Procla- 
mation of  Eniancipation  ;  hut  were  I  to  do  so,  how  can  I  enforce  it?  I 
feel  the  magnitude  of  the  task  before  me,  and  wish  to  be  rightly  di- 
rected/' 
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'*Mr.  President,"  said  William  Barnard,  "you  will  remember  that 
Queen  Esther,  when  she  was  going  before  Ahasuerus,  relied  upon  divine 
assistance." 

"Yes;  and  I,  too,  feel  the  need  of  divine  assistance.  I  have  some- 
times thought  I  might  be  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God  for  aecom- 
pHshing  a  great  work,  and  I  certainly  am  not  unwilling  to  be.  Per- 
haps, however,  God's  way  of  accomphshing  the  end  may  not  be  your 
way.  It  will  be  my  endeavor,  with  a  firm  reliance  upon  the  divine 
arm,  to  do  my  duty  in  the  place  to  which  I  am  called."  (") 

The  President  knew  the  people  were  beginning  to  distrust  him. 
Charles  Sumner,  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  was  receiving  letters 
from  his  friends,  who  said  the  President  was  not  meeting  the  expecta- 
tions of  those  who  had  elected  him.  He  knew  how  true  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  to  his  convictions.  "  If  you  are  disposed  to  be  impatient,"  wrote 
Mr.  Sumner  to  a  friend,  "  at  any  seeming  shortcoming,  think,  I  pray 
you,  of  what  he  has  done  in  a  brief  period,  and  from  the  past  discern 
the  promise  of  the  future."  ( *') 

General  Lee  prepared  to  move  against  McClellan.    The  Union  army 

was  divided.     He  determined  to  fall  upon  the  portion  north  of  the 

Chickahominy  and   sever  its   railroad   connections  with  York 

'^""g^g.?^'  River.     A  series  of  battles  followed — the  first  at  Gaines's  Mill 

and  Cold  Harbor,  the  last  at  Malvern  Hill,  on  the  banks  of  the 

James.    (See  "  Drum-beat  of  the  Nation.'') 

A  heart  -  sickening,  irritating  despatch  came  (June  28th)  from  Gen- 
eral McClellan  to  the  Secretary  of  War  : 

"  I  am  not  responsible  for  this*,  and  I  say  it  with  the  earnestness  of  a  general  who  feels 
in  his  heart  the  loss  of  every  brave  man  who  has  been  needlessly  sacrificed  to-day.  I  still 
hope  to  retrieve  our  fortunes,  but  to  do  this  the  Government  must  view  the  matter  in  the 
same  earnest  light  that  I  do.  You  must  send  me  very  large  reinforcements,  and  send  them 
at  once.  I  shall  draw  back  to  this  side  of  the  Chickahominy,  and  think  I  can  withdraw  all 
our  material.  Please  understand  that  in  this  battle  we  have  lost  nothing  but  men,  and 
those  the  best  we  have. 

"In  addition  to  what  I  have  already  said,  I  only  wish  to  say  to  the  President  that  I 
think  he  is  wrong  in  regarding  mc  as  ungenerous  when  I  said  that  my  force  was  too  weak. 
I  merely  intimated  a  truth  which  to-day  has  been  too  plainly  proved.  If,  at  this  instant,  I 
could  dispose  of  ten  thousand  fresh  men,  I  could  gain  a  victory  to-morrow.  I  know 
that  a  few  thousand  more  men  would  have  changed  this  battle  from  a  defeat  to  a  victory. 
As  it  is,  the  Government  must  not  and  cannot  hold  me  responsible  for  the  result. 

"  I  feel  too  earnestly  to-night.  I  have  seen  too  many  dead  and  wounded  comrades  to 
feel  otherwise  than  that  the  Government  has  not  sustained  this  army.  If  you  do  not  do 
so  now  the  game  is  lost. 

**  If  I  save  this  army  now,  I  tell  you  plainly  that  I  owe  no  thanks  to  you  or  to  any 
other  person  in  Washington.     You  have  done  your  best  to  sacrifice  this  army." 


I 
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Three  days  later  (July  1st)  McCIellan  telerfrapheil : 
*•  1  ne«d  fifty  lliousatid  more  men.     With  them  we  will  Btrieve  our  fortunes.*' 
llr.  Lincoln  sent  the  followinfj^  reply  : 

•*Il  is  im possible  lo  n^ti force  ynn  for  present  emergency*  If  we  had  a  million  men 
we  could  not  get  them  to  you  in  time.  We  have  not  the  mea  to  scud.  If  you  are  not 
strong  enough  to  face  the  enemy,  you  must  Utid  a  place  of  security,  and  wait,  rest,  and 
repair.** 

The  President,  anticipating  disaster,  and  believing  the  people  would 
sustain  him,  sent  Secretary  Seward  to  Kew  Yoi'k  to  arrange  for  calling 
out  several  hundred  thousand  men. 
Messages  went  over  the  wii'es  to  the 
Governors  of  all  the  loyal  States. 
Quick  and  encouraging  responses 
came  from  Jolm  A.  Andrew,  of 
Massachusetts;  Wilhain  A.  Bucking- 
ham, of  Connecticut ;(" )  Edwin  D. 
Morgan,  of  Kew  York;(/')  Andrew 
G.  Curtin,  of  Pennsylvania ;("') 
Williara  Dennison,  of  Ohio;  (^')  and 
other  chief  magistrates.  Each  re- 
plied by  telegrapli  that  his  State 
would  cheerfully  respond  to  the  call 
of  the  President.  The  people  had 
not  lost  faith  in  the  Administration. 

The    President  was   greatly   en- 
couraged by  the  replies  of  the  Governoi*s. 
fallowing  despatch  to  McCIellan: 


WILLT.4M  A,  BUCKINGHAM. 

[Wat  Goveraor  of  CouuecUculJ 

On  Julv  2d  he  sent  the 


**  The  idea  of  Bending  you  fifty  thousand*  or  any  considerahle  force  promptly,  is  absurd. 
If,  in  your  frequent  mention  of  respousiiiility,  you  hfivo  the  imprecision  thut  I  blame  you 
for  not  doing  more  than  you  cnn.  plraae  he  relic vtd  of  such  impression.  I  only  beg  tliat 
in  like  manner  you  will  not  ask  inipossihilities  of  me.  If  you  think  you  are  not  strong 
enough  to  take  Richmond  just  now,  I  do  not  ask  you  to  try  just  now.  Save  the  army 
material  and  personnel,  and  I  will  strengthen  it  for  the  offensive  again  aa  fast  as  I  can. 
The  Governors  of  eighteen  States  offer  me  a  new  levy  of  three  hundred  thousand,  which  I 
accept." 

The  thought  that  so  large  a  force  was  to  be  raised  stimulated  Mc- 
CIellan to  ask  that  100,000  be  sent  to  hira : 
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"To  accomplish  the  greai  ia.sk  of  cupUiring  Richoioud  rind  putting  an  end  to  Uie  He* 
bellioD,  i*einforcemenlB  shouM  be  sent  iiie,  railier  muck  over  than  much  less  than  one 
hundred  ihouBund  men.  I  l)e^  that  you  will  be  fully  impressed  by  the  mtignitude  of  the 
crisis  in  which  we  are  phiccil/' 

The  army  was  at  IIarrisf)n\s  Landing,  protected  hy  giinlniats.  The 
campaign  for  the  capture  of  liichmonti  was  over.  It  liad  \jeen  under- 
taken against  the  judgment  of  the  Presiilent,  who  hati  i^een  that  the 
Confederate  army  would  be  stronger  at  Kiebniond  than  at  Centrerille. 
It  would  have  !>een  eiisier  for  Mc(  lellan  to  strike  a  blow  near  Wash- 
ington tlian  in  the  enemy's  country.  No  blow  had  been  given;  the 
Confederates  had  done  the  striking.  The  army  still  numbered  more 
than  100,000,  It  was  inactive  and  dispirited.  There  wei\?  rivalries 
and  jealousies  among  the  officers  and  a  decline  in  discipline. 

General  McCIellan,  forgetting  he  was  only  commander  of  an  army, 
and  the  President  his  cominander- in-chief,  wrote  a  long  letter,  instruct- 
ing Mr.  Lincoln  as  ti>  what  ought  and  ought  not  to  be  done  in 
political  affairs,  "  Let  neither  military  disorder/'  it  n*ad,  '^  |m> 
litical  faction,  nor  foreign  war  sliake  your  settled  purpose  to  enforce  the 
equal  operation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  upon  the  people  of 
every  State/' 

The  communication  was  offensive  by  its  dictatoritd.  tone.  It  informed 
Mr.  Lincoln  that  a  declaration  of  radical  views  in  relation  to  slavery 
woulil  rapidly  disintegrate  the  army. 

The  Presi(!ent  knew  Ids  powers  and  responsibilities  under  the  Con- 
stitution, and  did  not  need  instruction  from  any  generaL  Ko  notice 
was  taken  of  the  letter.  lie  visited  the  army,  and  w  as  affectionately 
received  by  the  soldiei's.  General  ilcClellaii  had  no  plan.  AVith  a  lieav}^ 
heart  Sir.  Lincoln  returned  to  Washington*  Shall  we  wonder  that 
he  was  dejiressed  in  spirit  i  The  i>eop!e  had  expecte<l  great  tlnngs 
from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  but  it  bad  accomplished  nothing.  The 
tide  of  success  which  marked  the  opening  of  the  campaign  in  the  West 
was  offset  by  the  failure  in  the  East.  The  ''Copperheads,"  as  they  were 
called — the  men  w4io  opposed  the  war — ^rejoiced  over  the  state  of  atTairs. 
"  You  never  can  conquer  the  South/*  they  said.  Many  who  had  suj> 
ported  Mr.  Lincoln  began  to  question  whether  he  had  anj^  serious  in- 
te^ntion  of  interfering  with  slavery.  lie  had  taken  no  notice  of  the 
action  of  McClellan  when  in  West  Virginia,  or  uf  Ilalleck  in  Missouri, 
excluding  slaves  from  the  lines  t^f  the  Union  armies.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  had  set  aside  the  proclanKitions  of  Fremont  and  that  of  Hun- 
ter, giving  freedom  to  tltc  slaves  in  their  military  departments.     Very 
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few  people  comprehended  the  Prcsideiit's  position.  lie  had  appealed 
to  the  nTenil)ei's  of  Congress  from  tlie  kmler  Slave  States  to  take  a<*tioii 
towards  abolishing  shivery  in  their  respective  States.  Their  iiHliffer- 
ence  cut  hixn  to  the  heart.  He  would  make  one  more  effort.  lie 
would  invite  them  to  the  Wlnte  House  and  address  them  personally. 
Very  earnest  his  apixnil : 

*'Thc  ineidentft  of  war  ciuuinf  lie  avnlded.  If  it  cootinues,  us  it  must  if  tlie  objecl 
is  not  sooQ  attainc^d,  the  iMsiilutiori  in  yonr  Srate>i  will  be  exliu^inslied  by  mere  frirtioa 
and  abnLsion.  It  will  br  ^zoni-,  jukI  you  will  have  nolbiDj;  viiluuble  m  lieu  of  it.  Much 
of  Us  value  Is  goue  iilrt'ady,  .  .  .  Huw  mucb  ix-ttur  for  you  us  seller,  und  the  nation  as 
iiuyer,  to  sell  out  and  buy  out  Ujat  without  wbicU  the  war  could  never  have  been,  Ihaa 
lo  sink  bolb  the  thing  to  bti  sold  and  the  pricL-  of  it  in  cutting  one  aiiother*s  throats  ! .  .  , 
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1  am  pressed  with  a  difficulty  not  yet  mentioned— one  which  threatens  division  among 
those  who,  united,  are  none  too  strong.  An  instance  is  known  to  you.  Ckneral  Hunter 
is  an  honest  man.  He  was,  and  I  hope  still  is,  my  friend.  I  value  him  none  the  less  for 
his  agreeing  with  me  in  the  general  wish  that  all  men  everywhere  could  be  free.  He 
proclaimed  all  men  free  in  certain  States,  and  I  repudiated  the  proclamation.  He  ex- 
pected more  good  and  less  harm  from  the  measure  than  I  could  believe  would  follow. 
Yet  in  repudiating  it  I  gave  dissatisfaction,  if  not  offence,  to  many  whose  support  the 
country  cannot  afford  to  lose.  And  this  is  not  the  end  of  it.  The  pressure  in  this  direc- 
tion is  still  upon  me  and  is  increasing.  By  conceding  what  now  I  ask,  you  can  relieve 
me,  and  much  more— even  relieve  the  country  in  this  important  point.  ...  As  you  would 
perpetuate  popular  government  for  the  best  people  in  the  world,  I  beseech  you  that  you 
do  not  omit  this. 

''Our  common  country  is  in  great  peril,  demanding  the  loftiest  views  and  boldest  action 
to  bring  speedy  relief.  Once  relieved,  its  form  of  government  is  saved  to  the  world,  its 
beloved  history  and  cherished  memories  are  vindicated,  and  its  happy  future  fully  as- 
sured and  rendered  immeasurably  grand.  To  you,  more  than  to  others,  the  privilege  is 
given  to  assure  that  happiness  and  swell  that  grandeur,  and  to  link  your  names  therewith 
forever." 

What  the  President  thus  earnestly  asked  them  to  do  was  to  vote 
a  sum  of  money  for  purchasing  the  slaves  in  their  respective  States 
sufficient  to  fully  compensate  the  owners.  A  majority  submitted  an 
elaborate  reply.  They  thought  freeing  the  slaves  would  not  terminate 
the  war  or  tend  to  restore  the  Union.  So  deeply  concerned  was  the 
President  that  he  drafted  a  bill  for  carrying  out  his  plans,  but  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  from  the  border  States  regarded  it  as  of  no 
more  value  than  a  piece  of  blank  paper.  They  maintained  that  under 
the  constitutions  of  the  Sta,tes  and  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  they  had  a  right  to  hold  slaves,  and  they  were  not  ready  to 
give  it  up. 

Nine  of  the  gentlemen  were  ready  to  co-operate  with  him  in  carry- 
ing  out  his  plan,  but  with  only  a  minority  in  favor  of  it  nothing  could 
be  done. 

It  was  Sunday.  A  day  calm  and  peaceful,  a  mournful  day  to  Sec- 
retary Stanton.  Death  had  come  to  his  home  and  taken  an  infant 
from  the  parents'  arms.  The  President  and  Secretaries  Seward 
July  13.  ^^^  Welles  were  riding  together  in  the  funeral  procession.  The 
President  broke  the  silence.  He  spoke  of  the  disaster  to  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  ;  the  state  of  public  opinion ;  the  power  of  the  Rebellion. 
He  had  given  much  thought  to  the  question  of  issuing  a  Proclamation 
of  Emancipation. 

"  I  have  about  come  to  the  conclusion,"  he  said, "  that  it  is  a  militar 
necessity,  essential  for  the  salvation  of  the  nation.  This  is  the  fir 
time  I  have  ever  mentioned  it  to  any  one.     Whaf  do  you  think  of  it 
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Congress  had  finished  its  business  and  adjourned.     It  had  passed 

an  act  confiscating  the  property  of  the  rebels.    Slaves  were  property, 

and  under  the  act  they  might  be  seized  and  used  for  the  benefit 

JuJyi'7-  Qf  ^1^^  Government.     They  were  being  used  as  teamsters.     They 

were  building  fortifications.     Why  not  give  them  freedom  ? 

The  Cabinet  is  in  session.    The  President  takes  a  paper  from  his 

desk  and  reads  it — the  draft  of  a  proclamation  for  emancipating  the 

slaves — a  notice  that  "on  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  18G3, 

"  ^  ^^'  all  slaves  within  any  State  or  States  where  the  constitutional 

authority  of  the  United  States  shall  not  then  l>e  recognized,  submitted 

to,  and  maintained,  shall  thenceforward  and  forever  be  free." 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet  listen  in  amazement.  Wipe  slavery 
from  the  land  !  Can  it  be  done  ?  Give  instant  freedom  to  4,000,000 ! 
Is  it  safe  ?    They  sit  as  if  dazed. 

"  I  have  not  called  you  together  to  ask  your  advice,  but  to  lay  the 
subject  before  you.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  any  suggestions  from 
you."('') 

"  I  would  like  the  language  made  a  little  stronger,"  Mr.  Chase  re- 
marked. 

"  It  will  cost  you  the  fall  election,"  said  Mr.  Blair. 

"  ]VIr.  President,"  said  Secretary  Seward,  "  I  approve  of  the  procla- 
mation, but  I  question  the  expediency  of  issuing  it  just  now.  The 
depression  of  the  public  mind  consequent  upon  our  reverses  is  so  great 
that  I  fear  the  effect  of  so  important  a  step.  It  may  be  viewed  as  the 
last  measure  of  an  exhausted  Government — a  cry  for  help :  the  Govern- 
ment stretching  forth  its  hands  to  Ethiopia,  instead  of  Ethiopia  stretch- 
ing forth  her  hands  to  the  Government.  It  will  be  considered  as  our 
last  shriek  on  retreat.  While  I  approve  the  measure,  I  suggest  that  you 
postpone  its  issue  until  you  can  give  it  to  the  country  supported  by 
military  success,  instead  of  issuing  it,  as  would  be  the  case  now,  upon 
the  greatest  disaster  of  the  war." 

Mr.  Lincoln  sees  that  it  will  be  wise  not  to  issue  it  at  once,  but  wait 
for  a  better  moment. 

Two  members  only  of  the  Cabinet  have  had  any  intimation  that  the 
President  has  thought  of  issuing  a  document  unparalleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  race. 

These  the  words  of  Mr.  Lincoln  a  few  months  later : 

*'  It  had  got  to  be.  Things  had  gone  from  bad  to  worse  until  I  felt 
that  we  had  reached  the  end  of  our  rope  on  the  plan  of  operations  we 
had  been  pui^suing — that  we  had  played  our  last  card  and  must  change 
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our  tactics,  or  lose  tlie  game.  I  determineil  on  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation, ami,  without  consnltatiun  with  or  the  knowledge  uf  the 
Cabinet,  I  prepared  the  original  draft,  and  after  much  anxious  thonght 
calletl  a  Cabinet  meeting  upon  the  subject." 

Thirty-one  years  had  passed  since  a  l!at- boatman  in  New  Orleans 
lifted  his  haml  towards  heaven  and  uttered  the  words,  ''If  I  ever  get  a 
ehance  to  hit  that  mHtitutlon^  I'll  hit  it  hardy  J//  the  Et£7*nal  God H 

Strange  the  utterance,  stranger  the  happenings.  Divine  Providence 
had  placed  him  in  position,  and  he  would  strike  the  blow! 
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NEW  ORLEANS  was  in  possession  of  the  Union  troops.  The  peo- 
ple (»f  that  eity  di<l  not  like  General  Butler,  who  was  in  coni- 
mand;  neither  what  General  Phelps  was  doing— fornung  a  regiment  of 
negro  troops.  He  was  at  Carroll  ton,  and  a  great  many  slaves  came 
into  his  camp.  Tie  thonght  they  would  make  good  soldiei's.  **  I  have 
now,--  he  wrote,  ''upwards  of  live  hundred  Africans  organized  into  five 
companies,  who  are  willing  and  ready  to  show  their  devotion  to  lair 
cause  in  any  way  that  they  may  be  put  to  the  test.  They  are  wilhng 
to  submit  to  anything  rather  than  slavery," 

Mr,  Reverdy  Johnson  had  been  sent  to  New  Orleans  on  public 
business,  and  improved  the  occasion  to  ^vrite  a  letter  to  the  President, 
informing  him  that  tlie  Union  people  were  greatly  disturbed  by  the 
enlistment  of  negroes.  Mr,  Lincoln  had  not  discovered  very  much 
Union  sentiment  in  Louisiana.  Notwithstanding  all  the  burtlens  press- 
ing him,  he  found  time  to  write  to  Mr,  Johnson : 

'*  It  seems  "*  [aeconling  to  what  JoJmson  had  written]  **  the  Union  feeling  in  Louisiana 
18  being  crushed  out  by  Uie  course  of  General  Phelps.  Please  pardon  me  fnr  helieving  it 
is  a  Mm  pretence.  Tht?  people  of  Louisiana— all  intelligunl  people  everywhere — know 
full  well  tliEit  I  never  had  a  wish  to  touch  the  foundation  of  their  society  or  any  riL^lit  of 
Iheirs,  With  perfect  Iciiowlcdge  of  thiH,  Ihey  forced  a  necessity  upon  nie  to  si-nd  armies 
among  them,  and  it  is  their  own  fault*  not  mine,  that  they  are  annoyt'd  hy  the  presence  of 
General  Phelps.  They  also  know  the  remedy— how  to  l>u  cured  of  General  Phelps  :  re- 
move the  necessity  of  his  presence.  .  .  .  If  they  can  conceive  of  an^^thiug  wor»o  than  Gen- 
eral Phelps  within  my  power,  wotild  they  not  better  be  looking  out  for  it?  ...  I  disirnst 
Ihe  wisdom  If  not  the  sincerity  of  friendi^  who  wiadd  hold  my  hands  while  my  eucmien 
*tab  me.  This  appeal  of  professed  frieudH  has  paralyzed  nm  more  in  this  strugLfle  thtin 
any  other  one  thing.  You  remember  tellini^  me  the  day  after  ihv  Baltimore  mob  in  April, 
1S61,  that  it  would  crush  all  Union  feeling  in  Maryland  for  me  to  attempt  briiigiug  troops 
over  Maryland  soil  to  Washington.  I  brought  the  troops,  notwithstanding,  and  yet  there 
WJ15  Union  feeling  enough  left  Ui  elect  a  legislature  the  next  autumn,  which  in  turn  elect- 
ed a  very  excellent  Uidon  ITnhed  States  Senator!  I  am  a  patient  man— always  willing  to 
forgive  on  the  Christian  terms  of  repentance,  and  also  to  give  ample  time  for  repentance. 
Still,  I  must  save  Itb  Government,  if  possible.     What  I  cannot  do,  of  course,  I  will  not 
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do ;  but  it  may  as  well  be  understood,  once  for  all,  that  I  shall  not  surrender  this  game 
leaving  any  available  card  unplayed." 

A  private  citizen,  Mr.  Durant,  complained  that  the  relations  be- 
tween the  masters  and  their  slaves  were  disturbed  by  the  presence  of 
the  Union  army.  He  induced  another  gentleman,  Mr.  Bullitt,  to  write 
to  the  President,  who  replied : 

"  The  rebellion  will  never  be  suppressed  in  Louisiana  if  the  professed  Union  men 
there  will  neither  help  to  do  it,  nor  permit  the  Gk>vernment  to  do  it  without  their  help. 
Now,  I  think  the  true  remedy  is  very  different  from  what  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Durant. 
It  does  not  lie  in  rounding  the  rough  angles  of  the  war,  but  in  removing  the  necessity 
for  the  war.  ...  If  they  will  not  do  this,  if  they  prefer  to  hazard  all  for  the  sake  of  de- 
stroying the  Government,  it  is  for  them  to  consider  whether  it  is  probable  I  will  sur- 
render the  Government  to  save  them  from  losing  all.  If  they  decline  what  I  suggest, 
you  scarcely  need  to  ask  what  I  will  do.  What  would  you  do  in  my  position?  Would 
you  drop  the  war  where  it  is,  or  would  you  prosecute  it  in  future  with  elder-stalk  squirts 
charged  with  rose-water?  Would  you  deal  lighter  blows  rather  than  heavier  ones? 
Would  you  give  up  the  contest,  leaving  any  available  means  unapplied?  I  am  in  no 
boastful  mood.  I  shall  not  do  more  than  I  can,  and  I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  save  the 
Government,  which  is  my  sworn  duty  as  well  as  my  personal  inclination.  I  shall  do  noth- 
ing in  malice.    What  I  deal  with  is  too  vast  for  malicious  dealing." 

Tlie  campaigns  had  been  hap-hazard.  There  had  been  no  head,  and 
President  Lincoln  called  General  Ilalleck  to  Washington  to  direct  mili- 
tary movements.  He  was  appointed  chief  of  staff.  General  Pope  was 
also  ordered  from  the  West  to  command  the  troops  in  front  of  Wash- 
ington. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  announcement  which  Pope  made.  "  I  have 
come,"  he  said, "  from  the  West,  where  we  have  always  seen  the  backs 
of  our  enemies."  The  officers  and  men  thought  he  was  making  unjust 
comparison  between  the  soldiers  of  the  East  and  those  of  the  West. 
Such  was  not  his  intention,  but  he  did  not  reflect  how  it  would  be  ac- 
cepted. An  imputation  that  they  were  inferior  to  the  Western  troops 
gave  great  offence.  General  Ilalleck  directed  Pope  to  concentrate  his 
army  of  40,000,  and  cut  the  railroads  leading  west  from  Richmond. 
General  "Stonewall"  Jackson  with  30,000  troops  hastened  to  oppose  him. 

General  Ilalleck  went  to  Harrison's  Landing  to  see  McClellan,  who 
had  asked   for  50,000   more   men.     "I   am   not   authorized  to 
" '     '  promise  you  more  than  20,000,"  said  Ilalleck. 

"I  will  make  the  attomj)!  to  take  Richmond  with  that  number,' 
McClellan  replied.  Ilalleck  returned  to  Washington,  but  upon  his  ai 
rival  found  a  despatch  calling  for  35,000. 

It  was  seen  that  General  Lee  was  intending  to  hurl  a  large  force  c 
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PojDe  and  annihilate  him,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  army  must  be 
withdrawn  from  James  River.     Halleck  telegraphed : 

"  Send  away  your  aiek  as  fast  aa  you  can." 

Three  days  later  an  order  was  issued  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
entii'e  army,  against  which  McClellan  protested.  Two  weeks  passed 
before  the  last  of  the  troops  left  the  banks  of  the  James. 

The  citizens  of  Washington  manifested  their  patriotic  spirit  during 

this  period  of  gloom  by  assembhng  in  mass-meeting  around  the  eastern 

portico  of  the  Capitol.     It  was  in  the  evening,  the  moon  at  its 

^^^'  *'  full.     The  thousands  present  rent  the  air  with  cheers  when  in 

res]>onse  to  their  calling  the  President  rose  to  address  them  : 

**  Fellow -citizens,  I  believe  there  is  no  preeedent  for  my  appearing  tMiforc  you  on 
this  occjisioa,  but  it  is  also  true  timt  tliere  is  no  preceiiletrt  for  your  beiug  here  on  sucli 
an  occasion.  But  I  ofTer  in  juslificiiHou  of  uiystlf  and  of  you  Ihut  1  do  ni»t  Itnow  there 
is  anything  in  tbe  Coiisiitution  agidnst  it."  (OnNit  laughter  jcnd  3ip|dause/)  .  .  .  "The 
only  thing  I  ihtnk  of  now  not  likt^ly  lo  he  m'ul  hy  some  one  else  \a  n  ma  Iter  in  wliick  we 
havii  lieard  some  other  jiersnns  hlruiied  for  what  1  did  mysLdf,  TliL're  lias  heuii  a  very 
UQwise  ariempt  to  liave  a  quarrel  hetweeu  General  SleClellan  and  the  Secretary  of  War, 
Now  I  occupy  a  position  that  enables*  int;  to  believe  at  least  these  two  geuLlemen  are  not 
neiirly  so  deep  in  the  quarrel  as  some  presuming  to  lie  their  friends,*'  (Cries  of  **  G^xidj") 
** General  McCleHaD's  attitude  is  nueh  Ihai,  in  the  very  ftelfl.^hnt^Hij  of  his  nature,  he  cannot 
but  wish  to  be  successful — and  I  hope  he  will ;  and  Ihe  Seen  tary  of  War  is  in  precisely 
the  same  situation.  If  Uie  military  coniniEuuler  in  ihi;  tie  Id  cannot  be  succesHful.  not  only 
the  Secretary  of  War,  but  myself — for  the  lime  lieing  master  of  them  both^ — cannot  but 
be  faiJares."  (Laughter  and  appbuseJ  "*  1  know  General  MeClellun  wishes  to  lie  succcss- 
fidi  and  I  know  be  doe»  not  wij^h  it  any  more  tban  the  Secretary  of  War  for  him,  and 
both  of  them  together  no  more  than  1  wish  it/*  (Applause.)  '*  Sometimes  we  have  a  dis- 
pute about  how  many  soldiers  Gent-rtd  McClellati  has  had.  Those  who  would  dlsp^trage 
him  say  he  has  had  a  very  lariLi^e  mijiii>Hr^  -md  those  who  woiihl  disparujire  the  Secrutary  of 
War  insist  that  McClelhiu  has  had  a  very  nmall  nuniher;  The  basis  of  this  is,  there  is  iiU 
ways  n  wide  diirurence,  ami  on  this  occasion  perhaps  a  wider  clifTerence.  l>el\ve('u  the  trrand 
totjil  on  McClellan's  rolln  nnd  the  men  actually  fit  for  duly,  Gentral  McClellan  has  some- 
Unies  aiiked  for  things  wdiich  the  Secretary  of  War  is  not  to  blarne  for  not  g^iving.when 
he  bad  none  to  itj^ive."  (Apphiuse  and  laughter.)  *'  And  I  siiy  here,  so  far  as  I  know,  the 
SciTetary  of  War  has  withheld  no  one  thing  from  him  at  itny  time  in  my  power  to  give 
hini-"  (Wild  applause.)  "'  I  have  m*  accusation  against  him.  I  believe  he  is  a  brave  and 
able  man  *'  lapplsiuse).  "and  I  siaiid  here.  n»  Justice  requires  me  lo  ilo,  to  take  upon  my- 
self  what  has  heen  charged  to  the  Secretary  of  Wsir,  as  withholding  from  him.  I  have 
Ulked  longer  than  I  expected  to"  ('*  Not  no!"  "Go  on!"),  "and  now  I  avail  myself  of 
my  privilege  of  saying  no  more." 

The  editor  of  the  New  York  '"Trilmnej''  in  l^Iarch,  18<>1,  had  siiid  to 
the  seceding  States,  '"Wayward  sisters,  go  in  peace;-'  but  after  twelve 
months  of  conflict  Mr*  Greeley  was  advocating  extreme  measures.  He 
pubUshed  a  long  kHter  over  his  own  name  in  the  ^'Triljune,''  accusing 
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the  President  of  being  unwilling  to  enforce  the  laws  passed  by  Con* 
gress  confiscating  the  property  of  rebels,  and  of  being  unduly  influ- 
enced by  counsels  and  menaces  of  '*  certain  fossil  politicians  from  the 
border  State^.^*  He  compliiined  that  a  large  jmrtion  of  the  regular 
army  officers,  with  many  of  the  volunteer  officers,  were  more  reaciy  to 
uphold  slavery  than  put  an  end  to  the  Rebellion.  Tlie  article  in  the 
*' Tribune'*  was  from  one  who  pnifessed  to  be  Iriemlly  to  the  President. 
Mr,  Lincoln  knew  it  wouUl  be  reatl  l>y  many  thousand  people  whose 
sons  were  in  the  army,  Mr,  Ui^eley  had  signed  his  name  to  the  eilito- 
rial,  giving  it  the  weigbt  of  his  great  pei'sonal  influence.     What  should 
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the  President  do?  Ought  \\e  to  remain  silent?  Would  not  silence 
be  regarded  as  acknowledging  tlie  indictment  i  As  Presidetit  of  the 
jiited  States  he  would  not  notice  it,  hut  as  an  individual  he  could 
with  propriety  reply.  Let  us  not  forget  tliat  neither  Horace 
(Treeley,  nor  any  one,  otlier  than  the  members  of  tlie  Cabinet, 
knew  of  tiie  pnK'himation  wliich  for  a  namth  had  been  lying  in  the 
I'resiilenl's  desk,  penned  by  the  same  hand  that  wrote  this  reply  to  the 
editor  of  the  ^^ Tribune:" 


.28, 


"Dear  Sir,— I  bave  just  rend  yours  of  tbc*  I9lli,  nddresaed  to  myself  Ihmugh  (lie 
New  York  'TrdHaa'.*  If  tljere  bi;  in  it.  miy  stnteniuufap  i»r  assumptions  of  fart,  wJiicU  I 
may  know  to  be  erroneous,  I  do  not,  now  mid  iiere,  controvert  tli<;m.  tf  lliere  ha  in  it  jioy 
inferences  which  I  miiy  l>f1ieve  lo  be  f^lsfly  dniwn,  I  do  not.  now  and  here,  argue  npiinst 
iheiii-  If  tliere  lie  pprrt'plible  in  U  nn  impnlii'hl  nmi  dk'tatoriul  tune,  I  waive  h  m  defer- 
ence to  iin  old  friend,  whose  heart  I  Imve  iilwuya  snppoHed  lo  be  right.  A^  to  tlie  policy 
I  *seem  to  b<?  pursuing/  m  you  say,  1  have  not  meani  to  leave  any  one  in  dotibi.  I 
would  stive  tbc  Union.  I  would  save  it  tbe  slioriesl  way  under  the  Conslituriou,  Tlie 
sooner  tlie  nationiil  uuihorUy  can  be  restored  tbe  nearer  the  Union  will  be  'the  Union  as 
it  wtts.*  If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  tbe  Union  rmlessi  Ihey  could  at  the  same 
lime  save  shivery,  I  do  not  agree  wilh  Ihcin,  If  there  be  those  who  wnuhl  not  save  llic 
UnioD  untcj^  they  eoiild  at  the  sanie  litne  destroy  slavery,  I  ilo  not  agree  vvitb  (bcni.  My 
paramount  object  in  tbin  struggle  i^  to  ,-»ave  the  Union,  and  it  is  not  eiiber  lo  miv^  or  de- 
stroy slavery*  If  I  could  siave  the  Union  wrtlioui  freeing  any  slave  1  would  do  it;  and  if 
I  could  save  it  by  freeing  all  the  sbves  I  would  do  it;  und  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing 
gome  and  leaving  others  alone.  1  would  also  do  that.  What  I  do  about  slavery  and  tbe 
colored  race  I  do  because  I  believe  it  belpa  tn  save  tbe  Uaiou-  antl  what  I  forbear  I  for- 
bear because  I  do  nrjl  believe  it  wouUl  help  lo  nave  the  Union.  I  .shall  do  les»  whenever 
1  fihall  believe  what  1  nm  doing  huriJs  tbe  cause,  and  1  .shall  do  more  whenever  I  shall  be- 
lieve doing  more  will  htdp  the  cause.  I  shall  try  to  ci>rreet  errorn  when  shown  lo  be 
errors,  and  I  shall  itdopt  new  view**  so  fast  as  they  sli.ill  appear  to  be  true  views,  I  have 
b^fc  staled  tuy  purpose  according  io  my  view  of  official  duty;  and  I  intend  no  modtfic^i- 
tion  of  my  oft-expres^scd  personal  wish  that  all  men  every wliere  could  be  free.'* 

The  Confederate  cavalry  under  Stuart  gained  the  rear  of  Pope's 
army,  and  captured  his  supplies  at  Manassas.  Then  came  the  battle 
at  Groveton,  and  the  second  at  Bull  Run,  resulting  in  the  de^ 
feat  of  Poiie  throngh  the  want  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
Fitz-John  Porter  with  his  division  of  the  Army  of  tlie  Potomac. 
General  FrankHn's  corps  was  at  Alexantlria.  Ilalleck  thrected  that 
,,^  it   should   make   a   furced   march   to   join   Pope,   and   sta,rt  as 

'  so<m  ;is  {Kjssibk*.  McClellan  tliought  it  would  be  better  for 
Franklin  not  to  go,  and  cjaestionett  whether  Washington  was  safe.  He 
recommended  the  troops  be  held  ndjere  they  were  for  its  defence. 

Ilalleck  issued  an  order  for  Franklin  to  move  at  once.     This  the  re- 
ply of  McClellan : 
23 
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"The  momeDt  Franklin  can  be  started  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  artillery  he 
shall  go." 

Three  hours  passed ;  it  was  nearly  night.  Then  came  a  telegram 
that  Franklin  was  not  in  a  condition  to  move,  but  might  be  able  to  do 
so  in  the  morning.     Halleck  replied : 

"  There  must  be  no  delay.    They  must  go  tomorrow  morning,  ready  or  not  ready." 

Through  the  following  day  the  President  could  hear  the  thunder  of 
cannon  in  the  battle  which  Poi>e  was  fighting.    The  aid  expected 
"^'      from  Fitz-John  Porter  was  not  given. 
The  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  discussing  the  situation.     Sec- 
retary Stanton  drew  up  a  remonstrance  against  the  further  contin- 
uance of  McClellan  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  to  be 
sent  to  the  President.     It  was  signed  by  himself,  also  by  Mr.  Chase, 
Secretary  of   the   Treasury;  Mr.  Bates,  Attorney  -  general ;  and   Air. 
Smith,  Secretary  of  the  Interior.     Mr.  Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
agreed  with  them,  but  declined  to  sign  it,  as  the   President  might 
think  it  an  unfriendly  act.     The  remonstrance  was  not  presented  to 
the  President ;  why,  we  do  not  know. 

Night  closed  with  the  Union  army  in  retreat  to  Centreville.     Sum- 
ner's and  Franklin's  corps  were  there,  but  had  arrived  too  late  to  be  of 
any  use.     It   is  not  surprising  that  McClellan  keenly  felt  the 
"^     '  change  that  had  come  to  him.     He  had  been  commander  of  all 

o 

the  armies,  had  issued  onlers  to  generals  in  the  Far  West — to  Halleck; 
but  now  Halleck  was  issuing  orders  to  him.  He  had  seen  his  troops 
taken  from  him  and  sent  to  a  commander  whom  he  did  not  like. 

General  Pope  was  discouraged.  He  saw  that  the  army  must  fall  back 
to  Washington  and  be  reorganized.     He  said,  in  a  despatch  to  Halleck : 

**  When  there  is  no  heart  iu  iheir  leaders,  and  every  disposition  to  hang  back,  much 
cannot  be  expected  of  the  men." 

We  are  not  to  forget,  as  we  review  in  bare  outline  the  events  of 
the  hour,  the  letter  written  by  McClellan  from  Harrison's  Landing,  in 
which  he  arraigned  the  President— a  letter  which  Mr.  Lincoln  had  not 
forgotten.  His  heart  was  now  wrung  with  anguish  at  the  want  of 
cordiality  manifested  by  the  commander  of  the  army.  His  sense  of  jus- 
tice was  outraged  by  the  despatch  which  suggested  that  Pope  be  left  to 
*'  get  out  of  his  scrape  as  best  he  could." 

''  McClellan  has  acted  very  badly  towards  Pope.  He  really  wanted 
him  to  fail"  said  the  President  to  his  secretaries.  (' ) 

The  army  was  drifting  buck  to  Arlington  Heights.     Halleck  directed 


McClellan  to  take  command  of  the  troops  in  the  defences,  but  not  to 
assume  control  of  those  that  were  t^  arrive.  Adjutant-general  Kelton 
was  sent  to  the  front  by  McClellan,  and  directed  tu  make  sjiecial 
^^;,^'  inquiries  as  to  the  state  of  affairs.  We  do  not  know  whom 
Kelton  saw  or  what  was  said,  but  he  liad  a  doleful  story  to  tell 
the  President :  that  the  army  was  demoralized,  that  there  were  30,000 
stmgglers  making  their  way  to  Washington. 

Through  the  night  the  President  walked  his  chamber.  The  dawn 
was  just  appearing  in  the  east  as  lie  listened  to  Kelton's  account,  What 
should  he  doi  The  remonstrance  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet 
"  bad  not  been  laid  before  him,  but  he  knew  they  had  no  confi- 
dence in  McClellan.  Mr.  Stanton,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  manage* 
ment  of  military  affairs,  and  Mr.  Chase,  who  must  maintain  the  credit 
of  the  nation,  were  bitterly  opposed  to  continuing  him  in  command, 
but  Abraham  Lincoln  comprehended  that  under  existing  ccmditions 
there  was  but  one  course  to  be  pursued. 

General  McClellan  was  at  breakfast  w^hen  the  President  and  Gen- 
eral Halleck  called  and  asked  him  to  resume  command  of  the  troops. 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  not  informed  an\'  member  of  the  Cabinet  of  what  he 
was  about  to  do,  lie  knew  that  he  alone  must  bear  the  responsibdity, 
be  the  result  beneficial  or  attended  with  disaster. 

The  hour  arrived  for  the  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tions of  the  moment. 

'*I  have  set  McClellan  to  putting  the  troops  into  the  fortifications. 
I  think  that  he  can  do  it  better  than  any  other  man,"  said  the  President. 

^'This  can  \ye  done  just  as  well  by  the  engineer  who  constructed  the 
forts/*  Mr.  Chase  remarked. 

*•  No  one  is  now  responsible  for  the  defence  of  the  Capitol,"  said  Mr. 
Stanton,  *'  for  the  order  to  McClellan  has  been  given  by  the  President, 
and  General  Halleck  considers  himself  relieved  from  responsibiUty, 
though  he  acquiesced  and  approved  of  the  order.  McClellan  can  now 
shield  himself  under  Ilalleck  should  anything  go  wrong,  while  Halleck 
can  disclaim  all  responsibility,"* 

''1  consider  General  Ilaileek,'- said  the  President,  **  just  as  responsi- 
ble now  as  he  was  before.  The  order  directs  McClellan  to  [mt  the 
troops  into  the  fortifications,  and  command  them  for  the  defence  of 
Washington/' 

"  I  can  but  feel  that  giving  McClellan  command  is  equivalent  to  giv- 
ing Washington  to  the  rebels^  Mr.  Chase  said. 

**  It  distresses  me  exceedingly/- said  the  President*  "to  find  myself 
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differing  from  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
on  this  point ;  so  much  do  I  feel  it  that  I  would  gladly  resign  ray  place. 
I  cannot  see  who  can  do  this  as  well  as  it  can  be  done  by  McClellan." 

'•  Hooker,  Sumner,  or  Burnside  will  do  it  better  than  he,"  Mr.  Chase 
replied.  (*) 

''  I  have  issued  the  order,  and  I  must  be  responsible  to  the  country 
for  it,"  the  calm  but  firm  words  of  the  President. (*) 

His  constitutional  advisers  disagree  with  him.  He  thinks  of  the 
attitude  of  McClellan ;  of  tiie  army  drifting  back  to  Washington ;  of 
the  thousands  of  dead  and  wounded  on  the  field  of  Manassas ;  of  the 
victorious  Confederates  i)reparing  to  invade  Maryland.  He  walks  his 
chamber  and  exclaims,  ''How  willingly  would  I  exchange  places  to- 
day with  the  soldier  who  sleeps  on  the  ground  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  !"(*) 

We  are  not  to  conclude  that  the  President  had  lost  courage  on 
account  of  the  disasters  that  had  come  through  the  tardiness  and  in- 
efficiency, or  lukewarmness,  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  been  intrusted 
with  command.  He  was  deeply  grieved  over  the  differences  between 
himself  and  the  membera  of  the  Cabinet,  but  there  was  no  yielding  of 
his  faith  in  what  would  be  the  final  outcome.  He  believed  in  the  army 
and  in  the  people.  He  directed  Halleck  to  proceed  with  all 
'  possible  despatch  to  organize  an  army  for  active  operations, 
independent  of  the  forces  he  might  deem  necessary  for  the  defence  of 
Washington  when  the  active  army  should  take  the  field. 

The  Confederate  army  was  crossing  the  Potomac  at  Leesburg.     It 

was  universally  believed  in  the  South  that  the  sympathies  of  the  people 

of  Maryland  were  with  the  Confederates.     General  Lee  thought 

Sent,  ft  .  . 

thousands  of  young  men  would  hasten  to  join  him ;  that  Balti- 
more would  welcome  him.  The  harvests  had  been  gathered,  and  there 
would  be  little  difficulty  in  finding  food.  K  he  could  win  a  victory 
north  of  the  Potomac  the  moral  and  political  results  would  be  of  in- 
(^stimable  value  to  the  Confedemcy.  He  divided  his  army,  and  sent 
''Stonewall"  Jackson  to  capture  the  10,00()  Union  troops,  under  General 
Miles,  holding  Harper's  Ferry.  McClellan  the  while  was  moving 
'*^  ^  '  slowlv  out  from  Washintrton  with  an  armv  of  100,000.  He  was 
calling  for  more  tr()0[)s. 

In  the  silence  and  seclusion  of  his  chamber,  Mr.  Lincoln  meditated 
upon  the  situation.  He  looked  beyond  the  turmoil  of  the  hour,  to  as- 
certain if  possible  the  ways  and  meanings  of  divine  Providence.  These 
his  thouii:hts  as  recorded  bv  himself: 


*'The  will  of  God  prevails.  In  great  contests  each  party  claims  to 
act  in  accortJanro  with  the  \riU  of  God.  Jk^th  mufj  he,  and  one  mnst 
be,  w'l'ong.  God  cannot  be /i'/r  and  mjahiM  tlie  i^iime  thing  at  the  same 
time.  In  the  present  Civil  War  it  is  quite  |»ossihle  that  God's  purpose 
is  sometliing  different  from  the  puri^se  of  either  party;  and  yet  the 
huiiian  instrnmentahticB,  working  just  as  they  do,  are  of  the  best  adaptfv 
tion  to  effect  His  purpose.  I  am  almost  ready  to  say  that  this  is  proba- 
bly true;  that  God  wills  this  contest,  and  wills  that  it  shall  not  end 
yet.  By  Ilis  great  power  on  the  minds  of  the  non-cfuUestants  He  conkl 
have  either  saved  or  tiestroyed  tlie  Union  without  a  human  contest.  Yet 
the  contest  began,  and,  having  begun,  He  could  give  the  tinal  victory  to 
either  side.     Yet  the  contest  goes  on.''(*) 

The  disaster  that  had  ctmie  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  createil 
consternation  among  the  loyal  people  of  the  North.  A  deiegatit>n  of 
ministers  from  Chicago  readied  Washington  to  urge  the  Prasident  to 
do  something  to  ahohsh  slavery,  ilr.  Lincoln  kiniUy  listened  to  their 
remarks,  lie  lUd  not  inform  them  that  for  two  months  a  proclar nation 
had  been  lying  in  his  desk,  and  that  he  was  wmting  for  a  victory  before 
issuing  it. 

''Gentlemen/'  he  said,  in  reply,  **you  know  that  I  am  j>owerIess  to 
enforce  the  Constitution  in  the  States  now  in  rebellion.  Allow  me  to 
ask  you  if  you  think  that  I  can  enforce  a  proclamation  of  emancijmtion 
any  tetter  f' 

The  delegates  interpreted  the  question  as  indicating  a  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  the  President  to  issue  such  a  proclamation,  even  if  he  had 
the  [jower  to  enforce  it, 

**  What  you  have  said,*'  replied  one  of  the  gentlemen,  ''com{>eIs  me 
to  say  that  it  is  a  message  of  tlie  divine  Master,  through  me,  command- 
ing 3'oa,  sir,  to  open  tfa^  doors  and  let  the  oppressed  go  free!" 

''Well,  that  may  be,*'  saitl  the  President,  with  twinkling  eyes,  "but 
if  it  is,  as  you  say^  a  message  from  ymir  ilivine  Master,  is  it  not  a  little 
orld  that  the  only  channel  of  communication  to  me  must  be  by  the 
roundabout  way  of  tluvt  awfully  wicked  city  of  (.'hica go  ?''{")  They 
departed  without  having  ol>tained  any  satisfacti4in. 

A  very  important  and  valuable  pajier  fell  into  the  hands  of  McClellan 
— an  order  issued  by  General  Lee,  outlining  the  future  movements  of 
the  Confederate  army.  A  soldier  had  ])icked  it  up  wdiere  the 
"'Confederate  army  had  been  encamped;  tliere  was  no  doubt 
about  its  being  genuine.  ilcClellan  learned  that  Lee  had  divided  his 
army.     Jackson  was  to  move  to  Harper's  Ferry;   Lee,  with  the  other 
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half  of  his  troops,  was  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Boonsboro'.  A  great 
opportunity  had  come  to  McClellan.  General  Franklin  was  in  position 
to  make  a  quick  inarch  and  fall  u}X)n  Jackson ;  he  himself  might  hurry 
on  to  Boonsboro'  and  overwhelm  Lee.  But  there  was  no  quick  issuing 
of  orders,  no  hurrying  anywhere.  Franklin,  when  he  reached  Cramp- 
ton's  Gap,  won  an  easy  victory  over  the  Confederates  holding  it ;  but 
Harper's  Ferry,  with  11,000  men  and  all  its  cannon,  was  being  surren- 
dered to  Jackson. 

McClellan  moved  leisurely  to  Turner's  Gap,  held  by  a  portion  of  the 
Confeilerates  under  Longstreet.  The  advance  was  made  with  great  de- 
liberation. The  Confederates  were  finally  driven,  and  the  Union  army 
moved  on  to  Boonsboro'. 

A  battle  was  fought  at  Antietam.  When  night  closed  the  advantage 
was  on  the  side  of  the  Union  armv,  which  looked  forward  to 

Sept.  17.  .   ^  -^  ' 

a  victory. 
The  following  morning  dawned,  but  no  cannon  thundered,  nor  was 
there  any  rattle  of  musketry.     Through  the  day  the  two  armies  were 
motionless. 

Again  the  morning  dawned,  and  the  Confederates  were  in  Virginia. 
The  report  showed  that  notwithstanding  the  losses  in  battle  and  from 
straggling  soldiers,  93,000  men  were  present  for  duty.     The  Confed- 
erate armv,  as  is  now  known,  did  not  number  50,000.     It  was 

Sept  *>0  *' 

"  worn  by  hard  marching,  and  greatly  weakened.  Several  thou- 
sand troops  had  been  sent  to  McClellan,  but  many  had  wandered  from 
the  ranks  and  were  feasting  on  the  good  things  to  be  found  in  the 
farm-houses  of  Maryland. 

''Sending  troops  to  the  army,"  said  the  President,  "is  like  attempt- 
ing to  shovel  fleas  across  a  barn-yard :  not  half  of  them  get  there."  (') 

The  Xorth  hailed  the  result  of  Antietam  as  a  victory.  The  time 
had  come  for  President  Lincoln  to  issue  his  contemplated  proclamation 
concerning  emancipation — giving  notice  to  the  States  fighting  against 
the  Government  that  unless  they  laid  down  their  arms  he  should,  on 
January  1,  1863,  issue  an  edict  giving  freedom  to  slaves. 

The  clock  was  striking  twelve  on  Monday  noon  when  the  members 
of  the   Cabinet  assembled   in   the  White   House — called   to  a 

Sept.  22. 

sjK^cial  meeting. 

"  1  have  a  very  funny  book  here,"  said  the  President,  "  written  by 
'  Arteinas  Ward.'  Let  me  read  you  what  he  says  about  an  outrage  at 
Utica." 

'*  Artcmas  Ward,"  whose  real  name  was  Charles  F.  Browne,  was  a  hu- 


i 


morist.  His  book  was  an  account  of  the  incidents  tbat  befell  him  while 
making  his  pretended  tnivels  through  the  country  exhibiting  his  '^show" 
to  the  public.  Mr.  *'Ward*s"'  spellin^^  was  peculiarly  phonetic.  His 
"show-'  consisted  of  '* Three  moral  bares,  a  kan^aro  (a  amoozin  little 
raskal),  wax  iiggers  of  O.  Washington,  Gen.  Tayler,  John  Bunyun,  Capt. 
Kidd,  and  Dr.  Webster  in  the  act  of  killing  Dr.  Parknian,  besides  sev- 
eral miscellanyus  wax  stato^Jts  <jf  celebrated  piruts  and  murderei's^  &c., 
ekalled  by  few  and  exceld  by  none.*'  Among  the  ttgures  was  one  of 
Judas  Iscariot.  Thi^ 
acctmnt  given  by  ilr. 
^*  Ward"  of  h IB  advent' 
ures  was  flavored  with 
irony  as  well  as  hnmor. 
Tlie  ontrage  at  Utica  is 
a  jest  upon  one  phase 
of  human  nature  as 
sometimes  exhibited. 

^' In  the  fall  of  1856," 
reads  the  account,  '^  I 
showed  my  show  in 
Utiky,  a  trooly  great 
silty  in  the  state  of 
Xew  York.  The  \ieo- 
ple  gave  me  a  cordynl 
recepshun.  The  pn^ss 
wjis  loud  m  her  prases. 

"'  1  day  as  I  was 
givin  my  discripshun  of 
my  Beests  and  8naiks 
in  ray  usual  Howry 
stile,  what   was  my 

skorn  and  thsgust  to  see  a  big  burly  feller  walk  up  to  the  cage  contain- 
ing my  figger  of  Judas  and  drag  him  ravt  tm  the  ground.  lie  then  er>nr- 
nienced  to  pnmd  him  as  hard  as  he  cood» 

*' '  What  under  the  son  are  you  alxiut?'  cried  I. 

'*Sez  he,  *  What  ihd  you  bring  this  pussy laneeraus  cuss  here  fur?' 
&  he  hit  the  wax  figger  ant»ther  tremenjis  blow  on  the  heil.  8ez  I, 
*  You  egrejus  ass,  that  air's  a  wax  tigger  —  a  representashun  of  the 
false  'Postle/ 

**Sez  he,  'Thai's  all  very  well  fur  vou  to  sav;  but  I  tell  vou,  old 
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man,  that  Judas  Iscareiot  can't  show  himself  in  ITtiky  with  iiiipunerty/ 
With  that  he  kaved  in  Judasses  hed.  The  young  man  belonged  to 
1  of  the  first  fanmlies  in  Utiky.  I  sood  him,  and  the  Joory  brawt  in  a. 
verdick  of  arson  in  the  3d  degree." 

The  President  enjoyed  the  *'hit''  upon  people  who  regarded  them- 
selves as  belonging  to  tfie  tii^t  famihi-s,  and  nho  upon  tht*  verflicts  of 
juries  as  sonietimes  renderetl.  The  members  of  the  Cabinet — tdl  except 
Mr.  Stanton— laughed  heartily.  The  Secretary  of  War  could  not  see 
anything  to  laugh  at.  He  had  little  appreciation  of  humor.  He  had 
come  to  the  White  House  to  consult  with  the  President  ujam  a  mo- 
mentous €|uestion,  and  made  no  effort  to  conceal  his  contempt  for  the 
nonsense  of  such  a  mountebank  as  "  Artemas  Ward."  He  could  not 
comprehend  the  rehef  which  it  had  given  the  President  after  the 
sleepless  nights  antl  anxious  days  precetling  Antietam.  The  laughter 
and  humor  was  a  healthful  stimulus  in  preparing  Mr.  Lincoln  for  the 
consideration  of  great  questions.  Tlio  btK>k  was  returned  to  the 
President's  desk. 

'^  I  have  called  y<ui  together,"  he  said,  '"to  consult  upon  an  impor- 
tant matter.  (")  Gentlemen,  I  have,  as  you  are  aware,  thought  a  great 
deal  about  the  relation  of  this  war  to  slavery;  and  you  all  remember 
that,  several  weeks  ago,  I  read  to  you  an  order  I  liad  pre]>ared  on  this 
subject,  which,  on  account  of  objections  made  by  some  of  you,  was  not 
issued.  Ever  since  then  my  mind  has  been  much  occupied  with  this  sidv 
ject,  and  I  have  thought,  all  along,  that  the  time  for  acting  an  it  might 
probably  come.  I  tliink  the  time  has  come  now.  I  wish  it  was  a  bet* 
ter  time.  I  wish  that  w^e  w^ere  in  a  better  condition.  The  action  of 
the  army  against  the  rebels  has  not  been  quite  what  I  should  have  best 
liked.  But  they  have  been  driven  out  of  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania 
IS  no  longer  in  danger  of  invasion.  When  the  rebel  army  was  at  Fred- 
erick, I  determined,  as  soon  as  it  should  l>e  driven  out  of  Maryland,  to 
issue  a  prtielamation  of  e;ncinci[)ation,  such  as  1  thought  most  likely  to 
be  useful.  1  said  nothing  to  any  one;  but  I  made  the  promise  to  my- 
self, and"'  [hesitating  a  little]  '"to  my  Maker.  The  rebel  army  is  now 
driven  out,  and  I  am  going  to  fulfil  that  promise.  I  have  gui  you  to- 
gether to  hear  what  I  have  w^ritten  down,  I  do  not  wish  your  advice 
al)out  the  main  matter,  for  that  I  have  determined  for  myself.  This  I 
say  w  ithout  intending  anything  but  inspect  for  any  one  of  you.  But  I 
already  know  tlie  views  of  each  on  this  question.  They  have  been  here- 
tofore expi-essed,  and  I  have  considered  them  as  thoroughly  and  care- 
fully as  I  can.     What  I  have  written  is  that  which  my  reflections  have 
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determmed  me  to  say.  If  tlierc  is  anything  in  the  expressions  I  use, 
or  in  any  minor  matter,  wbicli  any  <»ne  of  you  thinks  had  host  be 
changed,  I  shall  be  c^lad  to  receive  the  suggestions.  One  other  observa- 
tion I  will  naake.  I  know  very  well  that  many  other's  might,  in  this 
matter,  as  in  othei-s,  do  better  than  I  can ;  and  if  I  was  satisfied  that 
the  public  conlidenco  was  more  folly  possessed  by  any  one  of  them  than 
by  me,  and  knew  of  any  constitutionid  way  in  which  he  could  be  put 
in  my  plac^.,  he  should  have  it.  I  would  gladly  yield  it  to  him.  But, 
though  I  believe  that  I  have  not  no  much  of  the  confidence  of  the  [peo- 
ple as  I  had  some  time  since,  I  do  not  know  that,  all  tilings  considered, 
any  other  person  has  more;  and^  however  this  may  be,  there  is  no  way 
in  which  1  can  have  any  other  man  put  where  1  am.  1  am  here.  I 
must  do  tlie  l>est  I  can,  and  bear  the  responsibility  of  taking  the  coui'se 
which  I  feel  I  ought  to  take. (') 

'*I  have  made  a  vow — a  covenant — that  if  God  should  give  us  vic- 
tory in  battle  I  wouhl  consider  it  as  an  indicatiun  of  divine  will,  and 
that  it  would  be  our  dutv  to  m<ive  forward  with  emancipation.  You 
may  think  it  strange  that  I  have  thus  subnn'tted  matters  when  the  way 
waj^  not  clear  to  Tuy  mind  as  to  what  I  ouglit  to  do.  God  has  dtjcided 
this  question  in  favor  of  the  slaves.  I  am  satisfied  that  I  to€>k  the  right 
course;  it  is  confirmed  by  results."(/") 

"Would  it  not  be  well,"'  Mr.  Seward  asketl,  *Ho  make  the  proclama- 
tion  raoi'e  clear  and  decided;  to  leave  out  all  reference  to  the  act  being 
sustained  during  tfic  incumbency  of  the  present  Presifient,  and  not 
merely  say  that  the  Government  '  recognizes,'  but  that  it  will  maintain 
the  freedom  it  proclaims  V' 

"  What  you  have  said,  Mr.  Presideut,''  remarked  ill*.  Chase,  ''  full>^ 
satisfies  me  that  yon  have  given  the  suljject  careful  consideration.  You 
have  expressed  your  conclusicms  distinctly.  This  it  was  yiair  right,  and 
under  your  oath  of  office  your  duty  Uj  do.  The  proclamation  dt>es  not 
mark  out  exactly  the  course  I  myself  would  prefer,  but  I  am  ready  to 
take  it  just  as  it  has  been  w^ritten,  and  to  stanti  by  it  witli  all  my  lieart. 
I  think,  however,  that  the  suggestions  of  ilr.  Seward  arc  very  jutlicious, 
and  shall  be  glail  to  have  theiu  adnpted.'" 

^'  I  am  ready  to  sustain  the  proclamation  with  all  my  power,"  said 
Mr.  Stanton,  "  but  the  act  is  so  great,  and  in  which  sucli  great  conse- 
quences are  involved,  I  hope  every  member  will  be  explicit  in  declaring 
his  opinion."- 

**  I  assent  to  it  as  a  w^ar  measure,''  saiil  Mr.  Welles. 

'*!  am  on  principle  an  emancipationist,"  Mr.  Blair  remarked,  '^  but 
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doubt  the  expediency  of  issuing  the  proclamation  just  at  this  moment. 
We  ought  not  to  do  anything  that  will  jeopardize  the  patriotic  senti- 
ment of  the  border  States.  This  proclamation  will  be  likely  to  carry 
them  over  to  the  Confederacy.  There  is  also  a  party  of  men  in  the  Free 
States  who  are  trying  to  revive  old  party  lines,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
put  a  club  into  their  hands  just  now.  I  approve  the  measure,  but  the 
time  has  not  come  for  such  action,  and  I  must  file  my  objection,  Mr. 
President." 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  you  have  the  right  to  do.  I  have 
thought  over  the  objections  which  you  raise.  The  difficulty  not  to  act 
is  as  great  as  to  act.  For  months  I  have  labored  to  get  the  border 
States  to  consent  to  compensated  emancipation.  I  have  endeavored  to 
convince  them  that  it  is  for  their  best  interest,  but  my  labors  have  been 
in  vain.  The  time  has  come  for  a  forward  movement.  They  will  ac- 
quiesce', if  not  at  once,  they  will  in  a  short  time.  Tliey  will  see  that 
slavery  has  received  its  death-blow  from  the  men  who  own  slaves. 
They  will  see  that  slavery  cannot  survive  the  w^ar.  In  regard  to  the 
party  in  the  North,  they  will  use  their  clubs  against  us,  no  matter  which 
course  we  pursue."  (") 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  as  they  opened  their  newspapers 
on  the  following  morning,  beheld  the  head-lines  which  announced  the 
proclamation.  The  antislavery  people  thanked  God;  the  pro- 
*  ^  ^^  '  slavery  uttered  curses.  Horace  Greeley  and  the  Chicago  minis- 
ters were  surprised.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  shut  his  chamber  door  on  all  the 
world.  Twenty  years  had  passed  sinc€  Lucy  Gilman  Speed  guideil  his 
troubled  si)irit  into  restful  peace.  Ilis  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
nation  was  based  upon  the  precepts  contained  in  the  book  which  she 
had  placed  in  his  hands.  Not  with  his  Cabinet  but  with  God  had  he 
first  taken  counsel.  A  third  of  a  century  had  gone  by  since  he  stood  a 
spectator  in  the  slave  mart  of  New  Orleans  and  uttered  a  vow ;  alone 
in  his  closet  he  reaffirmed  it  and  promised  to  strike  a  blow  at  slavery. 
He  had  kept  his  promise. 

Wortl  came  to  President  Lincoln  that  members  of  McClellan's  staff 
were  making  remarks  which  ought  not  to  be  made  by  army  officers. 

Major  Turner  asked,  ''Why  was  not  the  rebel  army  bagged  at  An- 
tietam  T 

*'  That  is  not  the  game.  The  object  is  that  neither  army  shall  get 
much  advantage  of  the  other ;  that  both  shall  be  kept  in  the  field  till 
tliey  are  exhausted,  when  we  will  make  a  compromise  and  save  slavery," 
rej>lied  Major  John  J.  Key. 


The  two  officers  were  summoned  to  appear  at  the  White  House,  and 
Major  Key  was  informed  that  he  had  an  o]>portu!iity  of  disproving  the 
language  attrihuted  tr»  him.  He  made  no  denial,  l>ut  said  he  was  true 
to  the  Union.  **  If  there  is  a  game,**  said  the  President,  ''among  Union 
men  to  have  our  army  not  take  any  advantage  of  the  enemy  when  it 
can,  I  propose  to  break  it  up.  In  my  view  it  is  wholly  inadmissible 
for  any  gentleman  holding  a  military  commission  from  the  United 
States  to  utter  sucli  sentiments  as  Major  Key  is  proved  to  have  ilijne. 
Therefore  let  Major  John  J.  Key  be  forthwith  dismisseil  from  the  mili- 
tary service  of  the  United  States/' 

The  army  under  McClellan,  present  and  lit  for  duty,  numbered  100,- 
000,  besides  73,000  under  (teneral  Pianks,  in  and  around  Washington. 
The  Confederates  were  at  Wineliester.  McClellan  showed  no 
disposition  to  advance,  lie  complained  that  he  needed  clothing 
and  supplies.  The  Pi*esident  <!etermined  to  see  for  liimself  the  con- 
dition of  the  army,  and  visited  Harper  s  Ferry  and  McUlellan's  head- 
quartei-s. 

In  the  early  morning  he  climbed  the  mountain  with  a  friend  and 
beheld  the  panorama— hilUide  and  valley,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see, 
dotted  with  white  tents. 

"Do  you  know/'  said  tbe  President,  turning  to  his  friend,  ''what 
that  is  r 

**  It  is  the  Army  of  the  Potomac/'  the  answer. 

**  So  it  is  called.     iJut  that  is  a  mistake ;  it  is  General  McClellan's 
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body-guard/'  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  sadly.  Very  kind  but  frank  the  conver- 
sation  held  with  the  commanding  general,  who  was  informed  that  the 
army  must  move. 

There  was  no  ambiguity  in  the  following  despatch  which  General 
McClellan  received  from  General  Halleck,  October  6th : 

**The  President  directs  that  you  cross  the  Potomac  and  give  battle  to  the  enemy  or 
drive  him  South.    Your  army  must  move  now  while  the  roads  are  good." 

To  a  friend  the  President  said:  "With  all  McClellan's  failings  as 
a  soldier,  he  is  a  pleasant  and  scholarly  gentleman.  lie  is  an  admira- 
ble engineer,  but  he  seems  to  liave  a  special  talent  for  a  stationary 
engin^y  ( '* ) 

Concealed  by. a  fog  that  hung  along  the  Potomac,  General  Stuart, 
commanding  1800  Confederate  cavalry,  crossed  that  stream,  rode  north- 
ward, and  in  the  evening  entered  Chambersburg,  Pa.  He  sjient 
'  the  niglit  there,  burned  the  railroad  buildings,  turned  eastward, 
reached  Emmettsburg  the  next  evening,  and  recrossed  the  Potomac 
into  Virginia,  near  Leesburg.  He  had  trotted  round  the  army  as  once 
before  on  the  peninsula.  McClellan  complained  that  his  own  cavalry 
horses  were  broken  down. 

"  Will  you  pardon  me  for  asking,"  wrote  the  President,  "  what  the 
horses  of  your  army  have  done  since  the  battle  of  Antietam  that  fa- 
tigues anything?" 

On  the  day  (October  13th)  that  the  Confederate  cavalry  escaped 
into  Virginia,  the  President  wrote  a  long  letter  to  McClellan : 

*•  You  any  that  you  cannot  subsist  your  army  at  Winchester  unless  the  railroad  from 
Harper's  Ferry  to  that  point  be  put  in  working  order.  But  the  enemy  does  now  subsist 
his  amiy  at  Winchester,  at  a  distance  nearly  twice  as  great  from  railroad  transportation 
as  you  would  have  to  tlo  without  the  railroad  last  named.  He  now  wagons  from  Cul- 
peper  Court-house,  which  is  just  about  twice  as  far  as  you  would  have  to  do  from  Harper's 
Ferry.  He  is  certainly  not  more  than  half  as  well  provided  with  wagons  as  you  are.  1 
certainly  should  be  pleased  for  you  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  railroad  from  Harper's 
Ferry  to  Winchester,  but  it  wastes  all  the  remainder  of  autumn  to  give  it  to  you,  and  in 
fact  ignores  the  question  of  time,  which  cannot  and  must  not  be  ignored.  Again,  one  of 
the  standard  maxims  of  war,  as  you  know,  is  to  'operate  upon  the  enemy's  communica- 
tions as  much  as  possible  without  exposing  your  own.'  You  seem  to  act  as  if  this  applies 
against  you,  but  cannot  apply  in  your  favor.  Change  positions  with  the  enemy,  and 
think  you  not  he  would  break  your  communication  with  Richmond  within  the  next 
twenty-four  hours?  You  dread  his  going  into  Pennsylvania:  but  if  he  does  so  in  full  force, 
he  gives  up  his  communiciitions  to  you  absolutely,  and  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
follow  and  ruin  him.  If  he  do(?s  so  with  less  than  full  forco,  fall  upon  and  beat  what  is 
loft  behind  all  the  easier.  Exclusive  of  the  water-line,  you  are  now  nearer  Richmond 
than  the  enemy  is  by  the  route  that  you  can  and  he  must  take.     Why  can  \'ou  not  rench 
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there  before  htm,  unless  you  ndmh  that  be  is  more  Umn  your  equal  ou  a  raarch?     Hia 
route  ia  tlie  arc  of  a  circlf.  whik*  yours  is  llie  chord." 

The  result  of  the  October  election  in  Pennsylvania  was  disastrous  to 
the  Republican  Party.  Several  ineinbera  of  Congress  failed  of  a  re-elec- 
tion. Wiiliani  D.  Kelley  had  been  outspoken  in  his  opinion  of  McClel- 
lan,  and  had  been  chosen  by  an  increased  vote,  Avhile  (Jther  candidates 
whose  election  was  regarded  as  certain  were  defeated.  Mr.  Kelley 
called  upon  the  President. 

**  Kelley,'*  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "yoii  know  how  I  sincerely  congratulate 
you.  Come,  sit  flown  and  tell  nie  how  it  is  that  you,  for  whose  election 
nobody  seemed  to  hope,  are  returned  with  a  good  majority  at  your 
back,  while  so  many  of  your  friends  have  been  badly  beaten/* 

**My  triumph,  Mr.  President,  is  due  to  my  loyalty  to  you  and  to  my 
independence  in  demanding  the  substitution  of  a  lighting  general  for 
McCIellan  ;  and  it  is  the  desire  for  a  cliange  of  conimandenj  that  has 
brought  ine  here  this  morning/' 

Mr,  McPherson,  who  had  been  defeated  in  what  w^as  regard etl  as  a 
strong  Republican  district,  entered  the  room, 

**  Tell  me,  Mr.  McPherson,  how  it  happened  that  you  were  so  un- 
fortunately left  outi'' 

Mr.  McPherson  vaguely  gave  several  reasons. 

"'  Pardon  me,  Mr.  President/*  said  Mr.  Kelley,  **  but  my  colleague  is 
not  dealing  frankly  with  you.  His  friends  hold  you  responsible  for  his 
defeat/' 

**  If  that  is  true,  I  thank  you  for  the  suggestion,  Mr.  Kelley.  Xow, 
tell  me  frankly  what  lost  us  your  district,  ^h\  ^^rcPherson.  If  there 
was  ever  an  occasion  when  a  man  shoidd  s)>eak  with  perfetl  candor 
to  another  it  is  now,  when  I  apply  to  you  for  information  that  may 
guide  rny  course  in  grave  national  alTairs/' 

''  Well,  Mr.  President,  I  w411  tell  you  frankly  what  our  friends  say. 
They  charge  the  defeat  to  the  generiil  tardiness  in  military  movements, 
which  results,  as  they  believe,  from  McClellan's  unfitness  to  command. 
The  enforcement  of  the  draft  occurred  during  the  campaign,  and  of 
course  our  political  enemic-s  used  it  against  us.  Stuart,  you  know,  raid- 
ed through  my  district  on  the  Friday  and  Saturday  before  the  election, 
burned  the  railroad  shops  and  trains,  and  destroyed  thousands  of  mus- 
kets and  a  large  amount  of  supplies/' 

Before  the  President  could  reply  Mr.  Moorhead,  of  Pittsburg,  en- 
tered. "  Well,  Moorhead,  what  word  do  you  bring  i  You  were  not 
defeated  V' 
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**  No,  Mr.  President ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  was  not  your 
fault  that  we  were  not  all  beaten !"  he  exclaimed,  very  excitedly.  "  Mr. 
President,  I  came  as  far  as  Harrisburg  yesterday,  and  passed  the  even- 
ing Avith  a  number  of  the  best  and  most  influential  men  of  the  State, 
including  some  who  have  been  your  most  earnest  supporters ;  and  they 
charged  me  to  tell  you  that  when  one  of  them  said  he  would  be  glad  to 
hear,  some  morning,  that  you  had  been  found  hanging  from  the  post  of 
a  lamp  at  the  door  of  the  While  House,  others  approved  the  expression.'* 

The  President  stands  before  the  three  gentlemen  calm  and  unmoved. 
His  voice  is  subdued.  *'  My  friends,  you  need  not  be  surprised  to  find 
that  your  suggestion  has  been  carried  out  any  morning.  The  violent 
preliminaries  of  such  an  event  would  not  surprise  me.  I  have  done 
things  incomprehensible  to  the  people,  and  which  cannot  now  be  ex- 
plained." 

"  Mr.  President,"  said  Mr.  Kelley,  with  great  earnestness,  "  you  have 
but  to  assert  your  position  by  showing  yourself  master  of  the  military 
department,  as  you  have  of  the  other  departments,  to  command  a  fol- 
lowing in  the  Northern  States  such  even  as  Andrew  Jackson  never  had. 
You  enjoy  a  greater  share  of  the  personal  affection  of  your  fellow-citi- 
zens than  any  public  man  since  Washington.  Within  twenty-four  hours 
after  it  shall  be  known  that  you  have  put  a  soldier  in  McClellan*s  place, 
you  will  command  the  moral,  social,  and  financial  resources  of  the 
country  as  no  President  ever  has  done." 

"  Kelley,"  replied  the  President, ''  if  it  were  your  duty  to  select  a  suc- 
cessor to  McClellan,  whom  would  you  name  ?" 

Mr.  Kelley  did  not  reply  directly,  but  said : 

"  My  advice  to  you,  Mr.  President,  is  to  make  a  change,  and  let  it  be 
known  that  the  loss  of  a  great  battle  will  be  to  the  general  the  loss  of 
his  command ;  and  go  on  changing  till  you  find  the  right  man,  though 
it  be  a  private  with  a  marshal's  baton  in  his  knapsack." 

"  Well,  but  you  are  talking  about  an  immediate  successor  to  McClel- 
lan, and  I  ask  you  whom  you  would  name  for  his  position  if  the  duty 
were  yours  ?" 

"  I  think,  sir,  my  judgment  would  incline  to  Hooker,  whose  sobriquet 
of  'Fighting  Joe'  would  convey  the  impression  to  the  impatient  coun- 
try that  the  change  meant '  fight,'  which  the  people  would  believe  to  be 
synonymous  with  an  ultimate  success." 

"  Would  not  Burnside  do  better  ?" 

''  I  don't  think  so.  You  know  I  have  great  respect  for  him,  but  he 
is  not  known  to  the  country  as  an  aggressive  man." 
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**But  Burnside  is  the  better  house-keeper" 

"ifr.  President,  you  are  not  in  search  of  a  house-keeper  or  a  hos- 
pital steward,  but  of  a  soldier  who  will  figlit,  and  fight  to  win.'* 

*'  I  am  not  so  sure,  Mr.  Kelley,  that  we  are  not  in  search  of  a  house- 
keeper. I  tell  you  that  the  successful  managemeut  of  an  army  rei[uires 
a  good  deal  of  faithful  house-keeping.  More  light  will  be  got  out  of 
\veU-fed  and  well-cared-for  soldiers  and  animals  than  those  w*ho  make 
long  marches  on  empty  stomachs.C) 

The  wonls  were  kindly  spoken,  and  the  three  gentlemen  assented  to 
them.  Mr.  McPherson  and  Mr,  Moorhead  took  their  departure,  and 
Mr,  Kelley  and  the  President  were  once  more  alone. 

**Mr.  President,"  said  Kelley,  ^'you  know  that  at  Antietam  Lee  was 
in  a  cul'de-mry  with  only  one  road  by  which  he  could  retreat  across  the 
Potomac;  that  his  ammunition  was  exhausted;  that  McClellun  had 
Fitz-John  Porter^s  corps  fresh,  witli  an  abundant  supply  of  ammuni- 
tion; and  yet  Lee  was  allowed  to  get  across  the  river  with  no  moles- 
tation.'' 

**  I  know  it,  Kelley,  Victory  w^as  within  McClellan's  grasp.  I  know 
his  unfitness  to  command  ;  but  let  me  say  to  you  that  I  restored  McClel- 
Ian  to  the  command  of  the  army  to  reorganize  it.  He  owed  his  command 
quite  as  much  to  Lee  as  to  me;  for  w^hile  the  w*ork  of  reorganization 
was  going  on,  Lee  crossed  the  Potomac  into  Maryland,  and  comjielled 
McClellan  to  move  and  check  his  advance.'' 

Mr.  Kelley  noticed  a  smile  lighting  up  the  sad  face,  but  did  not 
quite  understand  its  meaning.     The  President  continued  : 

'*  Whatever  the  people  and  the  troops  may  think  or  say  of  his  failure 
to  capture  Lee,  my  censure  wTjukl  be  tempered  by  the  consciousness  of 
the  fact  that  I  did  not  restore  him  to  the  command  for  aggressive  fight- 
ings but  as  an  organizer  and  a  good  hand  at  defending  a  position, 
McCiellan,  by  his  constant  and  unfounded  complaints,  had  done  much 
to  impair  confidence  in  the  Secretary  of  War  and  myself.  He  had 
wantonly  sacrificed  Pope,  I  admit  that  to  employ  him  to  rescue  the 
army  from  its  demoralization  is  a  good  deal  like  *  curing  the  bite  with 
the  hair  of  the  dog.'  But  w^e  must  not  forget  the  position  of  afl'aira, 
which  furnish  a  striking  illustration  of  the  danger  to  which  republican 
institutions  are  8uhjecte<l  by  a  great  w^ar,  w*hich  may  produce  ambitious 
and  rival  commanders.  The  civil  power  in  September  was  in  reality 
subonlinate  to  the  military.  I  was  commander-in-chief,  but  found  my- 
self, in  that  season  of  insubordination,  panic,  and  demoralization,  con- 
sciously under  militarv  duress.     McClellan,  while  fiiditin'r  battles  which 
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shuuKl  proiluce  nu  result  but  the  expenditure  of  men  and  means,  had 
coiitrivinl  to  keep  the  troops  witli  bioi  by  charging  each  new  failure  to 
some  derelietion  of  the  Secrtftary  of  War  and  the  President;  bad  cre- 
ate<l  an  impression  among  them  that  the  Administration  was  hostile  to 
him,  and  withheld  what  should  have  been  accorded  him»  and  which  in 
some  instances  lie  falsely  represente<l  as  having  been  promised  him. 
The  restoration  of  McClellan  to  command,  in  the  face  of  his  miscon- 
duct, was  the  greatest  trial  anri  most  i>ainfiil  duty  of  my  official  life. 
Yet,  situated  as  I  was*  it  seemed  to  he  my  duty,  and,  in  oi>position  to 
every  member  of  ray  Cabinet,  I  performed  it,  and  I  feel  no  regret  for 
what  I  have  done.  To-day,  Mr.  Kelley,  I  am  stronger  with  the  Army  of 
the  Putumac  than  McClellan.  The  supi'emaey  of  civil  power  has  been 
restored,  and  the  Executive  is  again  master  of  the  situation.    The  troops 
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know  that  if  I  made  a  mistake  in  substituting  Pope  for  McClellan,  I 
was  capable  of  rectifying  it  by  again  tnisting  him.  They  know,  too, 
that  neither  Stanton  nor  myself  witiihekl  anything  from  him  at  Antie- 
tam,  and  that  it  was  not  the  Administration  but  their  own  former  idol 
who  surrendered  the  Just  results  of  their  terrible  sacrifice  and  closed  the 
gi^^t  fight  as  a  (h^awn  battle,  wlien^  had  he  thrown  Porter's  corps  of 
fresh  men  and  other  avaikible  troops  upon  Lee\s  ano}^  he  woukl  have 
driven  it  in  disorder  to  the  river  and  captured  most  of  it  before  sunset.'' 

The  month  of  October  wiis  closing.  For  a  i>eriod  of  six  weeks  the 
army  had  idled  the  time  away  encamped  on  the  bank  of  the  Potomac. 
It  was  east  of  the  Blue  Eitlge.  (leneral  Lee  was  west  of  it,  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley, 

McClellan  was  nearer  Richmond.  TIjc  President  urged  hira  to  make 
a  rapiil  march  on  the  interior  line  for  the  Confederate  capital,  but  tlie 
army  did  not  move.  The  patience  of  the  loyal  jieople  of  the  country 
was  exhausted.  President  Lincoln  knew  that  every  member  of  his 
Cabinet  had  lost  faith  in  McClellan.  lie  had  issued  a  peremptory  order 
for  a  movement  which  had  been  disregarded. 

Slowly,  during  the  last  week  of  October,  the  army  crossed  the  Poto- 
mac ;  slowly  it  moved  a  few  miles  each  ilay  southward.  More  swiftly 
marched  the  army  of  Lee,  crossing  the  mountains  and  reaching  Cul- 
peper,  ready  to  confront  McClellan  on  the  bank  of  the  liapidan. 

The  patience  of  the  President  was  exhausted.  He  hail  resolved  to 
remove  him  from  further  command  if  he  allowed  Lee  to  cross  the 
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mountains  and  block  the  advance  to  Richmond. 


A  messenger 


came  with  an   order  relieving  McClellan  of  the  command  and 
ap{K>iuting  Geneml  Burnside  as  his  successor. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

DARKNESS   BEFORE   THE   DAWN, 

THE  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  at  Warrenton,  Its  new  commander, 
General  Burnsitle,  had  rendered  excellent  service  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Ho  reluctantly  accepted  the  command  conferred  upon  him  by 
President  Lincoln.  He  doubted  his  al)ility  to  handle  so  large  a  body  of 
troops.  The  country  demanded  aggressive  action.  He  must  plan  a 
campaign.  The  advantages  which  existed  after  Antietam  had  been 
lost.  Tlie  Confederate  armj^  was  behind  tlie  Ilapidan,  at  Gordonsville, 
A  new  movement  must  be  planned.  General  Kalleck  advised  Burn- 
side  to  make  a  direct  attack  upon  the  Confederate  army,  Burnsi*le 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  march  south-cast  to  Fredericksburg,  and 
cross  the  Rappahannock  at  that  point.  It  would  necessitate  the  re- 
opening of  the  railroad  fmm  Aquia  Creek  to  Fredericksburg.  Pon- 
toons  would  be  needed.  They  could  be  taken  down  the  Potomac  and 
up  the  liappahannock  by  steamer.  Burnside  would  conceal  his  inten* 
tions  by  making  a  demonstration  towards  Gordonsville  with  a  portion 
of  the  army  while  the  boats  were  on  their  way.  At  the  right  moment 
he  would  make  a  quick  march  to  Fredericksburg.  Ilalleck  would  see 
that  the  pontoons  were  there  at  the  ajipointed  time.  The  plan  was 
approved  by  the  President. 

Day  was  da^^niing  on  November  15th  when  the  troops  under  Gener- 
al Sumner  folded  their  blankets  and  moved  eastward  from  Wari-enton. 
They  reached  the  Falmouth  hills  opposite  Fredericksburg.  The  Con- 
federate regiment  of  cavalry  and  four  companies  of  infantry  holding 
the  place  saw  with  amazement  the  hills  across  the  Kappahannock 
s wanning  with  ITnion  soldiers.  The  })on toons  had  not  arrived.  Culonell 
Brooks,  commanding  a  brigade,  saw  a  steer  come  down  tlie  southern 
bank  and  wade  across  the  stream.  He  sent  word  to  Sunmer,  who  de- 
spatched a  messenger  to  Burnside,  asking  permission  to  cross  the  river 
and  seize  Fredericksburg.  He  had  40,000  men.  Burnside  hastened  to 
Falmouth,  but  thought  the  risk  too  great,  as  the  ]>ontoons  were  not 


there.  Two  days  passed,  tin<t  Lee*s  army  was  upon  the  hills  behind 
the  city.  Through  want  of  eo-oi>eration  or  inefficiency  at  Washington 
the  well -laid  phm  liad  miscarrietl  Bornside  was  confronted  by  the 
army  of  Lee,  intrenched  upon  frowning  hills.  The  country  was 
^j^g-^.i^' demanding  a  battle.  He  must  make  a  movement.  He  decided 
to  cross  the  Kappaliannock,  capture  the  town,  and  then  attack 
I.wee  in  the  intrenchnients.  It  was  done,  resulting  in  failare,  the  loss  of 
12,000  men,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  to  Falmouth. 

Ko  language  can  adctjuately  describe  the  emotions  of  the  President 
upon  hearing  of  the  terrible  skughter  and  the  disastrous  results.  Day 
by  day  the  lines  deepened  upon  his  brow. 

The  elections  held  in  November  had  resulted  in  the  choice  of  a 
large  nuoiber  of  Democratic  members  of  Congress,  and  the  election  of 
Horatio  Seymour  as  Governor  of  New  York.  Mr.  Seymour  was  a 
Democrat,  opposed  to  the  war,  and  Mr,  Lincoln  could  no  longer  turn 
to  the  chief  of  that  great  State  for  sup]K)rt,  He  had  good  reason  to 
look  with  apprehension  into  the  future.  But  in  his  message  to  Congress, 
upon  its  reassembling  for  its  last  session,  there  was  no  swerving  from 
his  conviction  of  what  was  right,  or  what  ought  to  be  done  to  maintain 
the  Union,  There  is  dignity,  grandeur,  and  touching  pathos  in  his  clos* 
ing  sentences : 

*'  I  do  not  forgtt  Ihe  gravity  which  should  cboracterize  a  piiper  addrcswul  to  thr  Con- 
gress  of  the  nation  by  the  chief  mitinstrate  of  the  uatioo.  Nor  do  I  forget  that  some  of 
3'ou  are  my  seniors,  dot  lliat  mnuy  of  you  Imvu  more  experience  thuu  I  in  the  conduct  of 
public  aitairs.  Yet  I  tru«t  ihut  in  view  of  lh«  j^reiit  responsibility  resting  upon  me  you 
will  perceive  no  want  of  respect  lo  yourgelvcs  in  tiny  undue  earnestness  I  may  seem  to 
display.  The  dogniaa  of  the  quiel  past  are  iUi'ideipiale  to  the  »lormy  present.  The  occji 
man  is  piled  high  with  diiBcultytaod  we  must  rise  witli  the  occasion.  As  our  case  is  new, 
so  we  musl  think  uuew  and  act  anew.  We  mu«t  disiuthndl  ourselves,  and  then  we  shall 
Mve  our  country. 

**FellowcitizeDs.  we  cahuoI  escape  history.  We,  of  this  Congress  and  this  ndmiuis- 
Lration.  will  he  remembered  in  spite  of  ourselves.  No  personal  sigoiticanee,  or  insignifi- 
cance, can  spare  one  or  another  of  us  The  fiery  trial  through  which  we  pass  will  light  us 
down,  in  honor  or  dishonor,  to  iJie  latest  generation.  We  say  we  are  for  the  Union.  The 
world  will  not  forget  that  we  say  ibis.  We  know  how  to  save  the  Union,  The  world 
knows  we  do  know  how  to  save  it.  We — even  we  her*; — hold  the  power  and  bear  the  rc- 
gponsibility.  In  giting  freedom  to  the  aUte  we  a»9nre  freedom  to  the /r^<f — honorable 
alike  in  what  we  give  and  w  hat  we  preserve.  We  shall  nobly  save*  or  meanly  lose,  the 
last,  l>e£*t  hope  of  earth.  Other  means  may  succeed » ibis  could  not  fail.  The  way  is  plain, 
peaceful,  generous,  just — a  way  which,  if  followed,  the  world  will  forever  applaud,  and 
God  must  forever  bless,** 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  carrying  burdens  which  were  not  apparent  to  the 
public.     The  country  was  holding  him  resi>onsible  for  all  the  failures. 
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The  War  Department  was  a  part  of  the  Administration.  Why  such  in- 
efficiency at  Washington?  Why  were  not  the  pontoons  at  Fredericks- 
burg at  the  iippointed  time  ?  Why  did  not  the  Pi*esident  bring  alx>ut 
harmony  among  the  members  of  the  Cabinet?  Mr.  Seward  and  Jlr. 
f  ^hase  differed  widely'  in  their  views  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done.  They 
had  botli  l>een  aspirants  for  the  Presidencj^  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  great 
magnanimity,  had  invited  them  to  aid  him  in  the  administratioiL 
They  were  strong  men,  who  not  only  criticised  each  other,  but  the 
President. 

*'  It  is  painful,*'  wrote  Mr.  Chnse  to  Senator  Sherman,  'Uo  hear  com- 
plaints of  remissness,  delays,  disorder,  and  dangers,  and  feel  that  there 
most  be  ground  for  such  complaints,  and  know  at  tlie  same  time  that 
one  has  no  j>owor  to  remedy  the  evils  complained  of^  and  yet  be  thought 
tohave,"(') 

Mr.  Chase  said  the  Administration  had  made  many  mistakes  and 
blunders.  He  also  felt  that  the  influence  of  the  Secretary  of  State  over 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  what  it  siiould  be. 

"  I  do  not  doubt;'  he  said  to  Mr.  Thurlow  Weed,  ^'Mr.  Seward's  fidel- 
ity to  his  ideas  of  progress,  ameHoratiou,  and  freedom ;  but  he  adhei^s 
too  tenaciously  to  men  who  have  proved  themselves  unworthy  and  dan- 
gerous, such  as  ilcCloUan.  His  influence  encourages  the  irresolution 
and  inaction  of  the  President  in  regard  to  men  and  measures.' '(' ) 

Mr.  Seward  otfended  a  large  number  of  Senatoi's  by  a  des})atch  writ- 
ten to  Mr.  Adams,  Minister  to  Engkmd,  in  which  he  criticised  the  }>olicy 
of  that  minister.  The  Senators  learned  of  the  interview  between  Mr, 
Chase  and  Mr.  Weed,  which  made  them  still  more  dissatisfied  with  Mr. 
Seward.  They  met  in  conference  and  voted  to  demand  his  dismissak 
but  subsequently  thought  it  would  be  more  i*es|>ectful  to  request  a  I'e- 
construction  of  tlie  Cabinet. 

The  janitor  at  the  White  Llouse  was  accustomeil  to  see  delegations 
and  committees  ascend  the  stairs  leading  to  the  President's  room,  but 
not  often  had  he  seen  nine  Senators  entering  the  chamber  in  a 
body.  They  w^ere  men  whom  the  President  greatly  respected 
— Sumner, {')  Fessenden,  Collamer,  Poraeroy,  Howard,  Harris,  Wade, 
Grimes,  Trumbull,  They  had  no  charge  to  make  of  any  particular 
wrong  done  by  Jlr.  Seward,  but  thought  he  w^as  not  heartily  supporting 
the  measures  of  the  President. 

"  I  would  like  to  see  you  again  this  evening,- *  said  the  President. 

The  Senators  departed,  and  a  little  later  each  member  of  the  Cabi- 
net, in  response  to  a  request  from  the  President,  entered.     They  were 
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informed  of  the  interview  with  the  Senatoi's.  He  desired  them  to 
know  all  thai  was  being  doue.  Once  moreen  the  evening — -the  Sen- 
ators met  the  President,  together  with  the  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
except  Mr,  Seward.  We  never  shall  know  all  that  was  said.  A  frank 
and  free  discussion  was  carried  on  till  late  in  the  night, 

"Do  you,  gentlemen,'^  said  the  President,  "still  think  Mr.  Seward 
ought  to  be  excused  from  serving  as  Secretary  of  State?'' 

''Yes,''  said  Sumner,  Trumbull,  Grimes,  and  Pomeroy. 

'*  No/'  resi>onded  Senator  Harris. 

**  We  decline  to  commit  oureelves,"  the  answer  of  Fessenden,  Collar 
mer^  and  Howard. 
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Oa  December  20th  Secretary  Seward  and  Secretary  Chase  sent  their 

resignations  to  the  Pi*esident,  but  he  declined  to  accept  them ;  he  need* 
ed  their  great  services  and  had  conlidence  in  them. 

Christmas  was  not,  as  in  former  years,  full  of  joy  and  gladness,  but 
sorrow,  to  those  whose  loved  ones  were  buried  where  they  fell  on  the 
battle  Helds*  (Tloom  and  des|>ondency  were  settling  upon  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  The  leading  generals  were  quarrelling.  Burnside  de- 
manded the  peremptory  removal  of  those  whom  he  believed  had  failed 
to  do  their  duty — among  them  General  Hooker.  His  subordinate  com- 
manders were  denouncing  him  for  the  useless  slaughter  at  Fredericks- 
burg. There  was  want  of  unity  in  the  Cabinet.  Senators  and  mem- 
bei^  of  C'ongress  were  criticising  the  Administration.  The  Kepublican 
members  were  divided  in  opinion.  The  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of 
the  War  was  bringing  to  light  many  scandals.  The  men  who  opposed 
the  war  were  becoming  arrogant  and  aggressive.  The  Democratic 
Party  was  in  power  in  many  of  the  States,  determined  to  thwart  the 
President.  Leading  officers  in  the  army  said  that  *'the  army  and  the 
Government  needed  a  dictator.''  The  time  w^as  near  at  hand  when  the 
final  edict  of  emancipation  would  be  issued.  More  bitterly  than  ever 
was  it  denounced  as  unconstitutional,  unrighteous,  and  wicked  liy  those 
who  did  not  want  to  see  slavery  abolisheil.  Is  it  a  wonder  that  under 
these  circumstances  the  sadness  deei>ened  upon  the  countenance  of  the 
President,  or  that  he  experienced  unspeakable  anguish  as  he  thought  of 
the  slaughter  at  Fredericksburg  and  looked  into  the  darkness  of  the 
future  ? 

Many  slaves  had  left  their  masters  and  made  their  way  to  Washing- 
ton. The  Government  was  obliged  to  establish  a  ''  contraband  camp," 
where  they  were  care<l  for.  On  the  last  day  of  December  the  hands  of 
the  clock  stole  on  to  the  midnight  hour,  when,  according  to  the  edict  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  they  were  to  be  free.  The  tliousands  kneeled  and 
began  to  sing : 

"Oil.  go  down,  Moses, 
Way  df>wn  to  E^ypL'a  bnd  *, 
TeU  King  PljaruoJi 
To  let  my  people  go. 
Ob,  Pliaraoh  .snid  he  would  not  cross — 

'Let  my  pt^ople  go/ 
But  Pimm  oh  and  liis  hosts  were  lost — 

Let  my  people  go." 


The  song  ceased. 


The  church  bell  slowh^  tolled  the  hour.     Theixj 


Gloiy !   hallelujah  t  we  are  free  I 


*'0  cimk,  sad  millions,  patiently  nnd  dumb, 
WaiUug  for  God*  your  lumr  at  bst  lins  come. 
And  freed oni'a  song 
Breaks  the  long  silence  of  your  night  of  wrong/' 

wrote  John  G.  "Whittier  on  hearing  the  consumiiuition  of  the 
event  which  gave  freedom  to  4,000,000  slaves. 

General  Biirnside  planned  a  movement  of  the  army.     General  Sum- 
ner was  to  have  charge  of  it.     General  Averill,  with  a  large  force  of 
cavalry,  was  to  make  a  raid  in  rear  of  the  Confedemtes  and 
1863^'  destroy  their  communication  with  KichmoiuL     AVhile  the  church 
bells  were  toUing  out  the  old  year  and  ringing  in  the  new,  with 
its  era  of  freedom,  a  despatch  went  over  the  wires  from  the  President 
to  Burnside: 

**  I  bave  good  reasoa  for  saying  3'ou  must  make  no  movement  without  consiilting  me." 

Genei'al  Burnside  hastenetl  to  Washington,  and  learned  tliat  sev- 
eral of  his  subordinate  oilicers  had  protested  against  tlie  movement. 
He  sent  a  letter  to  the  President,  in  which  he  saiil  that  the  countrj'^ 
evidently  had  lost  confidence  in  Mr.  Stanton,  General  Ilalleek,  and 
himself,  and  that  all  three  ought  to  resign.  He  enclosed  his  own  resig- 
nation. He  called  upon  Secretary  Stanton  and  informed  him  of  what 
he  had  done. 

**  If,"  said  Stanton,  '*yon  had  as  much  contidence  in  j^onrself  as  oth- 
ers have  in  you,  things  woidtl  go  through  all  right."" 

The  President  sent  the  resignation  back  to  Burnside,  who  returned 
to  the  army. 

Mr,  llaymond,  editor  of  the  New  York  '^  Times,''  wishing  to  see  the 
actual  situation,  visitetl  Falmouth  and  talked  with  many  oflBcers.(*) 

"I  think,"  said  Geneml  Wadsworth,  '*that  the  reported  demoraliza* 
tion  of  the  army  is  much  exaggerated,  and  that  the  only  trouble  is  in 
the  disaffection  of  some  of  the  officers,  who  had  been  greatly  favored 
by  McClellao,  and  who  were  hoping  for  his  return  to  command."  (*) 

**  There  is,*'  said  Colonel  Morrow,  "  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction — 
or  rather  of  despondency— among  officers  and  men,  due  mainly,  in  my 
opinion,  to  a  lack  of  military  successes  and  to  a  want  of  confidence  in 
Geneml  Burnside.  because  he  has  no  confidence  in  himself.  He  has  said 
many  times  that  he  did  not  feel  competent  to  command,     lie  has  not 
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only  siK>keii  of  his  incompetency,  but  has  been  before  a  Congressional 
committee  and  sworn  to  it.  As  an  instance  of  the  feeling  in  the  army, 
one  of  my  lientenaots  has  sent  in  his  resignation  because  he  does  not 
approve  of  the  policj^  on  which  the  Government  is  conducting  the  war. 
The  array  must  be  reorganized,  with  a  general  at  its  head  who  has  not 
been  mixed  tip  with  rivalries,-'(*) 

General  liurnside  planned  another  advance.     He  intended  to  send 
a  portion  of  the  army  down  the  river  and  make  a  feint  of  crossing.    At 
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the  same  time  he  would  make  a  rapid  march  up  the  river  and  gain  a 
foothold  on  the  southern  side.  Generals  Franklin,  Smithy  and  Hooker 
vehemently  opposed  the. plan.  The  orders  were  issued.  The 
'  army  began  its  march.  But  a  storm  came — the  min  poured  in 
torrents.  Wagons  and  cannon  could  not  l>e  moved,  and  the  troops  re- 
tui*ned  to  their  quarters. 
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The  dissatisfaction  increased.  It  was  promoted  hy  officers  rather 
by  the  men.  We  need  not  wonder  that  Bunisiile  keenly  felt  their 
;onism.  The  command  of  the  army  had  been  thrust  upon  him. 
lie  had  l>een  tliwarted  in  his  lii*st  attempt  by  the  inefficiency  or 
neglect  of  Halleck  in  not  having  the  pontoons  at  Fredericksburg. 
Fmnkhn  had  not  done  his  duty  in  battle,  and  together  with  Hooker, 
Smith,  Cochrane,  Woodbury,  Sturgis,  and  Newton  opposed  his  plans. 
The  President  himself  had  interfered  with  one  of  his  projects,  and  yet 
woald  not  accept  his  resignation.  lie  could  aceomplisli  nothing,  and 
resolved  to  remove  the  officers  who  were  opposing  him ;  but  instead  of 
issuing  the  order,  he  went  to  Washington  to  lay  the  matter  before  Mr. 
Lincoln. 

**  You  inow,  Mr.  President/'  he  said,  '*  that  I  never  sought  any  com- 
mand— and  more  particularly  that  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  You 
know  my  desire  to  return  to  civil  life,  I  have  no  desire  to  place  myself 
in  opposition  to  you  or  to  do  anything  to  weaken  the  Government.  I 
have  written  the  order  removing  those  officei's,  but  I  have  no  right  to 
remove  them  without  your  appmvaL  In  case  you  cannot  approve  it,  I 
must  tender  you  once  more  my  resignation/' 

*'  Genend  Burnside,"  replied  the  Presiclent,  *'  I  think  that  you  are 
correct,  but  I  must  consult  with  some  of  my  advisers  about  this." 

In  addition  to  the  bunlens  he  had  to  bear,  the  President,  in  compli- 
ance with  custom,  must  hold  receptions  and  shako  hands  with 
several  thousand  people.  It  was  only  a  minute  that  he  cuukl 
talk  with  Mr.  Rfiymond  on  such  an  occasion. 

**  General  Hooker  is  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Burnside,'- 
Siiid  Mr.  Raymond. 

**  It  is  true,"  replied  Mr.  Lincoln;  **  Hooker  does  talk  badly,  but 
the  trf>able  is  he  is  stronger  with  the  country  to-day  than  any  other 
man.-- 

**  How  long  will  he  retain  that  strength  when  his  real  conduct  and 
character  is  understood  f- 

''Tbe  country  would  not  believe  it;  they  wimhl  say  it  is  a  he.''(/) 

Mn  Seward  was  anxious  to  know  what  Mr.  Raymond  thought  of 
affairs  in  the  army  '*  The  mass  of  the  soldiers  are  loyal ;  the  demoral- 
ization is  with  the  officers,"  said  Mr.  Raymond. 

In  addition  to  the  jealousies  and  rivalries  among  the  army  officers, 
the  President  was  annoyed  by  the  course  pursued  by  Horace  Greele3% 
who  was  holding  private  interviews  and  correspondence  with  Mercier, 
the  French  Minister,  to  persuade  him  that  the  people  of  the  Unitetl 
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States  would  welcome  a  mediation  which  would  put  an  end  to  the 
wanC) 

Mr,  Seward  was  Secretary  of  State,  and  had  been  intrusted  by  the 
President  with  all  diplomatic  affairs ;  but  Mr.  Greelej^  a  pri\^ate  citi- 
zen, was  attempting  to  carry  out  a  pet  plan  of  liis  own  devising,  in 
violation  of  the  law  which  forbade  all  intercourse  with  foi^ign  Minis- 
ters. Mr.  Greeley  was  undertaking  to  manage  the  affaii*s  of  the  nation. 
He  held  intimate  personal  n-latirms  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 

**  lie  ought  to  be  arrested/'  said  Mr.  J.  P.  Usher,  who  had  su€M?eeded 
Mr*  Smith  iis  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  *'  If  you  were  to  have  him  ar- 
rested the  pubhc  would  see  tliat  the  Government  intended  to  punish 
with  impartial  vigor  all  violations  of  law  and  all  departures  from  lov 
alty;' 

**  Were  I  to  cause  his  arrest/'  replietl  Mr.  Seward,  **  it  would  be  re- 
garded as  an  act  of  personal  hostility  to  Mr.  Greeley,  whose  projiosition 
is  to  be  ridiculed.  He  proposes  to  make  Switzerland  the  arbiter  of  our 
destiny^ — a  republic  half  Prussian  and  half  French,  half  Catholic  and 
half  Protestant^  represented  in  Washington  by  a  consul-general  who 
keeps  a  feed-store  near  the  Capitol,  and  who  knows  no  more  of  the  ne- 
cessities and  conditions  of  our  national  existence  than  q^  the  poUtics  of 
the  mmin.  The  President  must  be  supported  in  his  conduct  of  the  war. 
The  dream  of  se|mratiun  is  idle.  The  South  will  not  rest  content  with 
any  bouniiary  that  can  lie  drawn.  If  it  was  the  Potomac,  they  would 
want  Waslungton  and  Baltimore;  if  the  Susquehanna,  they  would  want 
Philadelphia  and  then  New  York.  Permanent  peace  on  such  a  basis 
would  be  impossible.  With  all  his  defects  Pi-esident  Lincoln  is  just  the 
man  for  the  crisis.  Patient,  capable  of  endurance,  just  and  tolerant  be- ' 
youil  example.  Providence  has  raised  him  up  for  this  emergency  as  He 
raised  up  Wasliitigton  for  the  necessities  of  our  struggle  for  independ- 

Once  more  General  Burnside  entered  the  President's  chamber.  **  I 
have  decided/*  said  Mr*  Lincoln,  '"  to  relieve  you  of  the  command  of 
the  army ;  not  to  accept  your  resignation,  but  to  give  you  a  little  rest, 
and  I  shall  place  General  Hooker  in  command.  I  Intend  also  to  relieve 
General  Sumner  and  General  Franklin  of  their  commands.  Sumner 
is  much  older  than  Hooker,  and  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  serve  under 
bim.^' 

**  I  am  content,  Mr.  President,  to  accept  it  as  the  best  solution  of  the 
problem.  Neither  yourself  nor  General  Hooker  will  1)6  happier  than  I 
will  be  at  any  victory  won  by  liim/' 
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It  was  a  very  frank,  opeti,  and  earnest  letter  which  th<?  President 
wrote  to  General  Hooker ; 

*'  I  have  placed  you  at  the  liend  of  the  Army  of  tbt  Pottimac.  Of  course  I  have  done 
this  upon  what  appearfi  to  me  to  be  sufficient  ruflBoriB,  and  yet  I  tbiok  it  best  for  you  to 
know  thai  there  are  Bome  things  in  rt^ganl  to  which  I  am  not  quite  fiatisfied  with  you.  I 
believe  you  to  tn;  a  brave  and  skilful  soldier,  which,  of  course,  1  like.  1  iilso  believe  j^ou 
do  not  mix  politics  with  your  profession,  in  which  you  are  right.  You  have  cotitidence 
in  yourself,  which  is  a  valuable,  if  not  an  indispensable,  quality.  You  are  ambitious, 
which,  within  reasonable  bounds,  does  good  rather  than  harm.  Bill  I  ihink  that  during 
General  Burnside's  command  of  the  army  you  have  taken  counsel  of  your  ambitious,  and 
thwarted  him  as  much  m  you  coidd.  in  which  you  diil  a  great  wrong  both  to  iho  country 
and  a  most  meritorious  and  bonorabie  brother-otHcer  I  have  ticard,  in  such  a  way  a8  lo 
iiejieve  it,  of  your  recenlty  saying  that  the  army  and  the  Governmenl  needed  i\  dictator. 
Of  course  it  wa.s  not  for  itus,  but  in  spile  of  it,  tliat  I  have  given  you  a  command.  Only 
those  generals  whc>  gain  sticcess  can  set  up  as  dictators.  What  I  ask  of  you  is  military 
success,  and  I  will  risk  the  dictatorship.  The  Government  will  support  you  to  the  ntmoat 
of  its  ability,  which  is  neitlicr  more  nor  less  than  it  has  done  and  will  do  for  all  command- 
ers. I  much  fear  that  the  spirit  you  have  aided  to  infuse  into  (lie  army,  of  criticising 
its  commander  and  withholding  c(mltdence  from  him,  will  now  turn  upon  you.  I  shall 
assist  you.  ae  far  as  I  can,  lo  put  it  down,  Neither  you  nor  Napoleon,  if  he  were  alive 
again,  could  get  any  good  out  of  an  army  while  sucli  a  spirit  prevails  in  it.  And  now, 
lie  ware  of  rashness  I  Beware  of  rashness  I  But  with  energy  and  sleepless  vigilance  go 
forward  and  give  ns  victories, " 

General  Hooker  found  that  the  sokliers  were  homesick.  The  long- 
ing hati  become  a  disease*  The  medical  staff  hatl  no  medicine  for  its 
cure.  The  sight  of  home  —  of  parents,  wive^,  sisters,  chiUlren^  alone 
would  cure  it.  He  proposed  to  furlough  for  several  days  a  specified 
number  of  men  from  each  regioient,  who  must  return  on  the  appoint- 
ed day,  or  their  fellow-soldiei*s  would  not  1>e  able  to  go.  President 
Lincoln  at  first  objected,  but  allowed  the  experiment.  The  sokliers  were 
upon  their  honor,  and  promptly  returned.  Homesickness  disappeared, 
and  the  army  took  on  new  vigor  and  moral  strength. 

The  Confederate  cavalry  under  General  ilosby  made  a  daring  and 
successful  raid.  They  ehuled  the  Union  pickets  at  Centreville  in  the 
night,  rode  to  Fairfax  Court-house,  surprised  and  captured  Gen- 
'  eral  Stoughton,  who  was  in  command  at  that  point,  alsf>  thirty 
men,  and  fifty -eight  horses  and  mules.  Mosljy  and  his  soldiers  were 
Tirginians.  They  knew  every  road  and  path*  and  could  make  their  waj^ 
through  the  forest  in  the  dat^kest  night.  Their  ex|)loits  were  those  of 
marauders  rather  than  of  soldiers*  rresident  Lincoln  laughed  heartily 
'when  he  heanl  of  the  capture.  "So  one  of  my  generals  is  captured,'* 
lie  said.  ''  How  fortunate !  I  can  fill  his  place  in  five  minutes  without 
costing  a  cent,  but  those  mules  cost  ^200  each/'(*') 
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It  was  the  bubbling  up  of  the  unfailing  spring  of  humor     A  gresit> 
many  men  wanted  to  be  generals — those  who  had  had  no  military  experi^ 
cnce.    Senators,  Congressmen,  men  of  standing  and  position  were  asking 
him  to  appoint  their  friends.     Colonels  of  regiments  were  looking  for*-^  ~ 
ward  to  the  time  when  they  would  wear  a  star  on  each  shoulder,  an^i— ' 
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were  using  all  possible  means  to  bring  it  about.  There  was  grim  humor 
in  the  expression,  ''My  generals/-  lie  appointed  them,  but  had  no 
means  of  knowing  their  titness  for  coimnand,  except  the  representations 
of  those  who  sought  the  appointments. 

During  the  first  week  in  May,  General  Hooker  advanced  to  Chan- 
ceHorsville,  suffered^  defeat,  and  returned  to  Falmouth  Hills.  Kothing 
had  been  gainetl,  and  the  Confederates  could  justly  boast  that 
^'*^'  they  had  won  a  great  victory.  The  strategy  of  Hooker  in  gain- 
ing a  position  south  of  tlie  Kapidan  must  be  regartled  as  brill* 
iaut.  Ilis  falling  back  from  Tabernacle  Chuixih  (see  ''  Marching  to 
Victor3%"  battle  of  Chancellors vi lie)  seemingly  was  a  mistake  in  tactics. 
His  hasty  conclusion  that  the  movement  of  Jackson  across  his  front 
was  a  retreat  of  the  Confederate  army  was  an  error  of  judgment. 

On  the  morning  that  saw  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  once  more  at 
Falmouth,  Professor  Henry  and  }ii\\  Brooks,  personal  friends  of  Mr. 
Lincoln^  were  ushered  into  one  of  the  family-rofims  of  the  White  House. 
The  President  entered,  handed  them  a  despatch,  and  tottei'ed  to  a  chair. 
*"  Read  it — news  from  the  army."     It  was  all  he  could  say 

•'The  army  lias  safely  recrojased  tlie  Rappflbannot-k  f" 

His  face  was  the  color  of  ashes,  as  if  the  fire  of  life  had  gone  out* 

'^  Oh,  what  will  the  country  say  ?    Wliat  will  it  say  ?■'  he  gasped. 

No  thought  of  himself.  The  welfare  of  the  country  was  the  fore- 
most  thought.  ( ") 

A  gi^eat  battle  had  been  fought.  The  Confederates,  with  an  infe- 
rior force,  had  attacked  Hoi)ker  and  defeated  him,  compelling  him  to 
recross  the  river.  Thousands  had  been  killetL  Nothing  was  gained. 
The  countrj^  would  hold  the  Administration  I'esponsible. 

The  Abolitionists,  who  had  anticipated  great  and  immediate  results 
from  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  were  disappointed  because  the 
slaves  did  not  fl^>€k  in  crowds  to  the  Union  armies.  A  delegation  vis- 
ited the  White  House  to  see  if  something  could  not  be  done  to  make 
the  proclamation  more  effective-  Senator  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts, 
introduced  them  to  the  President  They  found  him  laughing  heartily 
as  they  entered. 

*'You  find  the  White  House,"  he  said,  ''in  a  highly  sensational 
state.  Tad  informed  me  this  morning  that  a  lot  of  kittens  had  been 
added  to  the  household,  and  just  now  a  bulletin  has  been  issued  an- 
nouncing that  we  have  a  family  of  puppies.*' 

Some  of  the  gentlemen  thought  it  rather  undignified  for  the  Presi* 
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dent  of  a  great  nation  to  receive  a  delegation  of  honorable  gentlemen 
in  so  hilarious  a  manner,  but  they  saw  the  smile  fade  from  his  face,  and 
heard  sober  Avords  follow  the  gleeful  laughter. 

'*  It  gives  me  pleasm^  to  introduce  Mr.  Wendell  PhiUips,  of  Boston," 
said  Senator  Wilson,  ^*and  Mr.  Moncure  Conway,  ^^fr.  Bird,  ilr.  Wright, 
and  Mr.  Stearns/' 

*^  Ohj  I  know  you  all,  gentlemen.     Please  l>e  seated." 

*' We  have  come,  Mr  President/'  said  Mr.  Phillips,  *' to  express  our 
gratitude  and  joy  for  what  you  have  done  in  issuing  the  Proclamation 
of  Emancipation.     May  we  ask  how,  in  your  judgment,  it  is  working  T' 

*^  Well,  gentlemen,  I  never  have  sup}>osed  that  any  very  great  result 
would  come  at  once,  and  conseciuently  am  not  disappointed.  I  have 
hoped,  and  still  hope,  that  something  will  come  of  it  after  a  while.-* 

^'  It  was  to  be  expected/^  said  Mr.  Phillips,  '^  that  the  proclamation 
would  arouse  hostility  in  somo  quarters,  but  the  people  of  the  North  are 
neai*ly  satistied  in  regard  to  it.  But  it  has  seemed  to  us  that  it  is  not 
being  honestly  carried  out  by  all  the  generals  in  command.-' 

''It  is  my  impression,"  res{K>nded  the  President,  *'that  the  masses 
are  only  dissatisfied  at  our  lack  of  military  successes.  Defeat  and  fail- 
ure make  everything  seem  wrong.  Most  of  us  here  present  have  nearly 
all  our  lives  been  working  in  minorities,  and  many  have  got  into  a  habit 
of  being  dissatisfied." 

Mr.  Phillips  and  those  vriih  him  understood  the  significance  of  the 
words,  for  they  had  severely  commented  ujion  the  President  on  many 
occasions,  but  they  disclaimed  tmy  dissatisfaction  since  the  proclama- 
tion had  been  issued. 

*^  At  any  rate,  gentlemen,  it  has  been  very  rare  that  an  opportunity 
has  been  lost  of  runninff  this  Administration/' 

*^Mr.  President,"'  said  Mr.  Phillips,  *Mf  we  see  this  Administration 
earnestly  working  to  free  the  country  from  slavery  and  its  rebellion, 
we  wnll  show  you  how  ^ve  can  run  it  into  another  four  years  of  power," 

**  Oh,  Mr.  Phillips!  I  have  ceased  to  have  any  personal  feeling  or 
expectation  in  that  matter.  I  do  not  say  that  I  never  had  any,  but  I 
have  been  greatly  abused  and  borne  upon.  I  must  bear  this  load  which 
the  country  has  intrusted  to  me  as  well  as  I  can,  and  do  my  best,  I 
am  glad  to  have  met  you,  gentlemen.  I  have  known  of  your  dis- 
tinguished services.     Am  pleased  to  have  met  you  pei*sonally,'* 

He  bows  graciously,  and  they  take  their  departure,  but  they  will 
carry  through  life  the  memory  of  a  countenance  inexpressibly  sad,  and 
burdened  with  care. 
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Visitors  to  the  executive  chamber  saw  maps  suspended  on  the 
walls,  with  tlie  positions  of  the  armies  of  the  Union  and  Confederacy 
plainly  marked,  and  their  movements  traced  fnjm  time  to  time.  Fi-ora 
the  outbreak  of  the  Ilebellion  the  President  had  pointed  out  to  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  and  others  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  true 
Unes  for  miUtary  operations. 

''I  see  no  hoi>e  of  success,"  said  the  President,  as  he  stood  looking 
at  the  maps«  *'This  movement  towards  Richmond  by  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  is  on  the  same  hne  as  that  attempted  by  Bnrnside.  The 
one  against  Yicksburg  by  the  Yazoo  Pass,  the  movement  of  the 
monitors  against  Charleston,  are  not,  in  my  judgment,  going  to  be  ac- 
complished," 

He  never  had  studie*!  military  science,  but  lie  compreliended  the 
principles  that  nmst  underlie  successful  stmtegic  movements. 

"There  was  not  one  of  his  most  trusted  military  counsellors  in  the 
beginning  of  the  war  who  equalled  him  in  military  sagacity,"  (*'}  said 
General  Keyes. 

The  failui^e  of  Hooker  piM>duced  a  feeling  of  depression  throughout 
the  country.  A  poem  written  by  E,  C.  Stedman,  wliich  the  President 
read  to  the  members  of  t)ie  Cabinet,  well  expressed  public  sentiment : 

•'Give  us*  II  man  of  God's  own  motild, 

Born  to  marsbul  hia  fellow -men  ; 
Ooe  whose  fame  is  not  lioiie^lit  nnd  sold 

At  the  stroke  of  the  politician's  pen. 
Give  lis  a  man  of  tbon^anda  ten. 

Fit  to  do  as  well  as  to  plan. 
Give  us  a  rallying  cry,  and  llien, 

Abmbam  Lincoln*  give  us  a  man,'* 


McClellan,  Bnrnside,  Hooker,  Buell,  Fremont,  Pope— all  had  failed 
as  commamlers.  Grant,  who  had  won  Donelson  and  Pittsburg  Land- 
ing, was  trying  to  capture  Yicksburg.  He  had  not  succeeded  in  his 
attempt  to  ttirn  the  Mississippi  hy  digging  a  canal,  so  as  to  gain  the 
rear  of  Vicksbui*g  by  the  Yazoo  Pass.  The  Confederates  were  boasting 
that  it  was  a  Gibraltar,  and  that  Grant  would  fail,  no  matter  what  his 
■  plan  might  be.  General  Halleck  had  shown  no  marked  ability  as  a 
commander  in  the  field.  The  people  were  asking  Mr.  Lincoln  for  what 
he  could  not  give. 

Senators  ami  membei-s  of  Congress  were  urging  him  to  remove 
Gmnt,  who,  they  said,  was  accomplishing  nothing.  *'Mr.  President,'' 
said  Senator  Wade,  of  Ohio/*  I  have  called  to  ask  you  to  relieve  Grant. 
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He  is  doing  nothing.     His  liospitals  are  filled  with  sick.     Ilis  army  is 
wasting  away.-' 

''  Senator,  that  reminds  me  of  a  story/' 

^'  Bother  your  stories,  Mr.  President.    That  is  the  way  with  you^  i 
It  is  all  story— story.     You  are  the  father  of  every  military  bland 
tliat  has  been  made  daring  the  war.     You  are  on  the  road  to  h — U 
with  this  Government,  and  you  are  not  a  uiile  off  this  minute," 

'*  Wade,  that  is  about  the  distance  from  here  to  the  Capitol/'  Mr" 
Liucohi  replied,  his  eyes  twinkhng  and  smiles  rippling  his  countenanc 
He  knew  thai  a  true  heart  was  beating  in  the  breast  of  the  outspol 
fc>enator,  and  was  not  offendeil  by  the  uncomplimentary  language*  (**) 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  passed  since  the  tragedy 
Alton,  IlL,  in  which  liev.  E.  P.  Lovejoy  was  muixlered  (see  p.  37l 
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Through  many  years  Mr.  Lincoln  ha^l  enjoyed  the  pei^onal  friendship 
of  Owen  Lovejoy,  a  brother,  who  h^Ml  given  bis  life  in  ilefenee  of  tlie 
freedom  of  tlio  Press,  ('*)  Tfie  brother  was  member  of  Congress,  and 
was  always  warmly  welcomed  at  the  execiitire  mansion.  He  ihouglit 
that  national  unity  woukl  be  promoted  l>y  a  greater  mingling  of  East- 
ern witti  Western  troops.  The  President  saw  that  much  good  might 
come  from  such  actit>n,  and  wrote  a  note  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  which 
Jlr.  Lovejoy  handed  to  Mr.  Stanton. 

^*  I  will  not  do  it/'  said  the  Secretary. 

*'  But  here,  Mr.  Secretary,  is  the  President-s  letter.'' 

'^The  President  is  a  d^ d  fooL" 

Mr.  Lovejoy  returned  to  the  White  House. 

*'  Well,  what  now,  Lovejoy  V  the  President  asked, 

"  Stanton  says  you  are  a  d ^d  fool." 

"  Did  he  say  that  r 

-  Yes/' 

**  Well,  if  he  said  so,  I  reckon  I  must  be,  lor  he  is  nearly  always 
right,     ril  step  over  and  see  about  it." 

The  object  which  Mr.  Lovejoy  bad  in  view  was  accom]>!islHHl  a  few 
montlis  later,  when  a  poctiun  o(  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  sent 
west  to  share  in  the  nifjviMnent  whicli  swept  tlie  (V>nfederates  fnun 
Ix)okout  Mountain  aiul  Chattanoogii,  antl  to  take  part  in  the  capture 
of  Atlanta  and  the  ilarch  to  the  Sea. 

In  the  battle  of  Cliancelloi-svillo  tlie  Confederates  lost  the  very  ai)le 
commander,  ^'StonewalT'  Jackson,  who,  although  tigbting  against  the 
Government,  whs  highly  esteemed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  for  bis  ability  as  a 
commander,  and  for  the  stainless  |mrity  of  his  character.  A  fitting 
tribute  to  the  fallen  general  in  the  Philadetpliia  "'Press"  ehciteil  from 
the  Piv^ident  a  nut:*,  thanking  the  editor  for  whiit  lie  had  written.  (^'") 

General  Burnside  had  been  ajipnintetl  comnumder  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ohio.  He  issued  an  order  which  announced  that  persons  who 
committed  acts  for  the  lieneftt  of  the  enemies  of  the  country  would 
be  tried  as  spies  and  traitf*?^,  and  if  convicted  would  suffer  death. 
Instead  of  allaying  discussion,  the  order  aroused  the  lu»stility  of  those 
who  opposed  the  war. 

The  Democmtic  Party  was  emboldened  by  the  results  of  the  fall 
elections.  Clement  L.  Vallancbgham,  of  Ohio,  became  very  bitter.  At 
a  political  meeting  hekJ  at  Mount  Vernon  he  inflamed  his  hearers  by 
saying  it  was  the  design  of  those  in  power  to  estal^lish  a  despotism, 
and  they  bad  no  intention  of  restoring  the  Union.     If  the  peojile  sub* 
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mitted  to  the  conscription,  they  were  not  worthy  to  be  called  free  men. 
He  spoke  of  the  Presiilent  as  **  King  Lincoln/*  The  defiant  attitude  ami 
ti^easonable  speeches  of  Valiandighani  caused  his  arrest  and  trial  by 
court-martial,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  l>e  placed  in  confinement  during 
the  war.  General  Burnside  approveil  the  sentence,  and  selected  Fort 
Warren,  in  Boston  Harbor,  as  the  place  where  he  should  be  imprisoned. 
The  President  did  not  know  of  this.  It  seems  probable  that  had  he 
known  he  would  not  have  allowed  the  trial  to  go  on.  General  Burnside 
possibly  saw  he  had  not  pursued  the  best  couT*se.  Ue  wrote  that  his 
resignation  was  at  the  ilisposal  of  the  President. 

*'  When  I  wish  to  supersede  you  I  will  let  you  know,"  the  reply. 

The  President  saw  that  if  Vallandigljani  were  to  be  kept  in  confine- 
ment lie  would  have  the  sympathy  of  the  entire  Democratic  Party, 
There  is  humor  in  his  action  in  changing  the  sentence  of  the  court — 
that  he  be  sent  *'  beyond  our  lines  into  those  of  his  friends," 

Vallandigham  was  accordingly  escorted  to  the  Confe<lerate  lines  in 
Tennessee,  from  ivhence  he  proceeded  trj  Kichniond.  It  was  not  a  very 
cordial  reception  that  w«s  given  liim.  "He  has  no  claim  on 
our  gratitude,"  said  the 'VKichmoud  Examiner;"  *^ he  is  simply 
an  alien  enemy,  a  prisoner  of  war,  a  resjx^'table  enemy,'* 

ilr.  \'allandigham  assured  Jeffei^son  Davis  that  if  the  Confederates 
could  bold  out  anotlieryear  tlie  Peace  Party  of  the  North  would  sweep 
the  Lincoln  dynnsty  out  of  political  existence.  After  a  short  stay  in 
Ricluuond  he  ran  the  blockade  to  Nassau,  and  thence  to  Canatia, 

WVien  tlie  war  begun  more  men  volunteered  than  were  called  for,  but 
the  wave  of  patriotism  had  spent  its  foive,  and  Congress  had  oi\lered  a 
th'aft  which  was  to  l>e  made  an  the  first  day  of  July.  The  Democratic 
Party  opposed  it.  The  war  was  declared  to  be  a  failure.  Peace  con- 
ventions were  held:  one  in  New  York  City,  which  declared  that  **  Under 
the  Cunstitutiun  there  is  no  jxnvcr  to  coerce  the  States  l*y  military 
force/'  The  Democratic  convention  of  Pennsylvania  denounced  the 
enianeijMition  of  the  slaves.  **  The  party  of  fanaticism,"  read  one  of  the 
resolutions,  ''or  crime,  whichever  it  may  be  calle*!,  that  seeks  to  turn 
loose  the  slaves  of  the  Southern  States  to  overrun  the  North,  and  to 
enter  into  competition  witli  tlie  white  laboring  masses^  thus  degmding 
their  manhood  hy  placing  them  on  ecpiality  with  the  negroes,  is  insult- 
ing tr>  our  race  and  merits  our  untpialified  condemnation.  Tliis  is  a 
government  of  white  men,  and  was  established  exclusively  for  white 
men." 

The  Democrats  of  New  York  held  a  *' peace  meeting*'  at  Albany 
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(May  I6th),  at  which  a  letter  was  read,  written  by  Governor  Seymour. 
Concerning  the  arrest  of  Vallamligham,  he  said  : 

*'  If  it  is  approved  by  the  novernmeiit  anil  suiictioiied  by  the  people,  ii  is  not  merely 
a  step  towards  revolution — it  iHrevotuiiuu.  ...  If  it  is  upheld  our  liburlits  arr  overt  brown. 
,  .  *Tbe  action  of  the  AdndnisinuioD  vviil  detennin*',  in  tiie  minds  of  more  i\mn  onehalf 
of  llie  people  of  tbe  loyul  Stalea,  vvbcLher  (be  war  is  Wflged  to  put  down  reljtdlion  in  the 
South  or  destroy  free  institutions  in  the  Nortli." 

The  convention  passed  a  series  of  resolutions  condemning  arbitrary 
arrests,  and  caUing  upon  the  President  to  reverse  the  proceedings  of  the 
military  courts. 
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Not  many  State  papers  surpass  in  vigor,  force,  clearness,  and  direct- 
ness of  statement  the  reply  of   Mr.  Lincoln.      He   referred  to  the 
safety  of  individuals  under  the  Constitution,  and  reviewed  the 
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state  of  affairs  when  he  was  inaugurated  President — how  forts 
and  arsenals  had  been  seized.  The  men  who  were  fighting  against 
the  lawful  authority  of  government  had  been  long  preparing  for  its 
overthrow.  They  knew  that  if  war  came  hahexis  corpus  would  probably 
be  suspended.     The  President  said  : 

*•  Civil  courts  were  powerless.  Even  in  times  of  peace  bands  of  horse-thieves  and 
robbers  frequently  grew  too  numerous  and  powerful  for  ordinary  courts  of  justice.  But 
what  comparison  in  number  have  such  bands  ever  borne  to  the  insurgent  sympathizers  in 
many  of  the  loyal  States  ?  A  jury  too  frequently  has  one  member  who  is  more  ready  to 
hang  the  panel  than  to  hang  the  traitor.  He  who  dissuades  one  man  from  volunteering 
or  induces  one  soldier  to  desert  weakens  the  Union  cause  just  as  much  as  be  who  kills  a 
soldier  in  battle.  Yet  this  dissuasion  may  be  so  conducted  as  to  be  no  definite  crime  of 
which  any  civil  court  would  take  cognijtance Mr.  Vallandigham  was  not  arrested  be- 
cause he  was  damaging  the  political  prospects  of  the  Administration,  or  the  personal  inter- 
ests of  the  commanding  general,  but  because  he  was  damaging  the  army,  upon  the  exist- 
ence and  vigor  of  which  the  life  of  the  nation  depends.  He  was  warring  upon  the  military, 
and  this  gave  the  military  constitutional  jurisdiction  to  lay  hands  on  him.  . .  .  Long  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  armies  cannot  be  maintained  unless  desertion  shall  be  punished  by 
the  severe  penalty  of  death.  The  case  requires,  and  the  law  and  Constitution  sustain  this 
punishment.  Must  I  ahoot  a  simple-minded  soldier-boy  who  deserts,  and  not  touch  a  hair  of 
the  wily  agitator  who  indtices  him  to  desert? 

•*  This  is  none  the  less  injurious  when  effected  by  getting  a  father,  brother,  or  friend 
into  a  public  meeting,  and  there  working  upon  his  feelings  until  he  is  persuaded  to  write 
to  the  soldier-boy  that  he  is  tighting  in  a  bad  cause,  for  a  wicked  administration  of  a 
contemptible  government,  too  weak  to  arrest  and  punish  him  if  he  shall  desert.  I  think 
that  in  such  a  case  to  silence  the  agitator  and  save  the  boy  is  not  only  constitutional,  but, 
withal,  a  great  mercy.  ...  I  am  not  able  to  appreciate  the  danger  apprehended  tliat  the 
American  people  will,  by  means  of  military  arrests  during  the  Rebellion,  lose  the  right  of 
public  discussion,  the  liberty  of  speech  and  the  Press,  ihe  law  of  evidence,  trial  by  jury, 
luiheas  corpus  throughout  the  indefinite,  peaceful  future,  which  I  trust  lies  before  them,  any 
more  than  I  am  able  to  believe  that  a  man  could  contract  8o  strong  an  appetite  for  emetics 
during  a  temporary  illness  as  to  persist  in  feeding  upon  them  during  the  remainder  of  his 
healthful  life." 

The  ''  Peace  Democrats  "  were  very  angry,  but  the  letter  gave  great 
satisfaction  to  the  lovnl  people.  Tliey  saw  in  its  perfect  candor  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  never  would  assume  to  be  a  dictator,  and  that  civil 
liberty  was  safe  in  his  hands. 

Spies  n^ported  that  the  (Confederates  were  preparing  to  invade 
Pennsylvania.  General  Hooker  wrote  to  the  President,  expressing  a 
desire,  in  case  a  large  j)()rtion  of  Lee's  army  was  to  leave  Fredericks- 
burg, to  cross  the  river  and  fall  on  the  remainder.   The  President  replied: 


''i  have  but  one  idea  which  I  think  worth  suggesting  to  you,  and  that  in  ca&e  jou 
flod  Lee  coTning  norlh  of  the  RftppnUaDnock,  I  would  by  uo  means  cross  south  of  it.  If 
he  should  leavt?  q  rear  force  at  Frederickshurg,  templiog  you  to  Ml  upon  it,  it  would 
fighl  io  intrenclimenu  aod  Imve  you  iit  a  disadvunfage,  and  so,  mau  for  man, worst  you  at 
that  pomt,  while  his  muin  force  would  in  some  way  he  getting  an  advantage  of  you  north* 
w*ard.  In  one  word,  I  would  not  lake  any  risk  of  beiag  entangled  upon  a  river  like  an  ox 
Jumped  half  over  a  fence  and  liahle  to  be  turn  hy  dogs  front  and  i-eur,  without  a  fair 
chance  to  gore  one  way  or  kick  the  other.  *' 

Again  General  Hooker  sent  a  despatch  ; 

*'  Will  it  not  promote  the  true  interest  of  the  cause  for  me  to  march  to  Richmond  at 
oDce  T" 

The  President  answered: 

**I  think  Lee's  army  and  not  Richmond  is  yotir  true  objective  point.  If  he  comes 
towards  the  upper  Potomac  follow  his  fluok,  and  on  Ihe  inside  trnck.  shortening  your  line 
while  he  lengthens  his.  Fight  him,  too,  when  opportunity  offers.  If  he  stays  where  he  is 
frel  him,  fret  him.** 

From  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  cry  had  been  *' Richraond.'* 
McClellan  had  raade  the  Confederate  capital  his  objective  point.  Hooker 
was  doing  the  same.  They  had  been  educated  in  mihtary  ideas  at 
West  Point;  but  the  President  anderstood  that  tlie  |>owerof  the  Rebel- 
lion was  in  the  Confederate  Army.  Destroy  that,  and  the  Confederacy 
and  its  "corner-stone^'  would  crumble. 

A  brigade  of  Confederate  cavalry  entered  Chambersburg,  Pa,  Par- 
ties  of  soldiers  went  out  in  all  directions  collecting  what  cattle  and 
horses  they  could  find,  also  negroes,  sending  them  into  Virginia 
*  to  be  sold  as  slaves.  It  mattered  not  that  they  were  free.  Having 
collected  a  large  amount  of  provisions,  the  Confederates  fell  back  to 
Williamsport*  It  was  known  the  army  under  Lee  was  making  its  way 
northward.  Hooker  was  east  of  the  Bull  Run  Mountain,  i^ady  to  cross 
the  Potomac  whenever  Lee  indicated  his  chosen  line  of  march.  On 
Maryland  Heights,  at  Harper's  Ferry,  were  10,000  Union  troops,  com- 
manded by  General  French;  they  were  in  a  military  department  under 
General  Schenck,  whose  headquartei's  were  at  Baltimore.  Hooker  want- 
ed to  use  them,  and  asked  that  they  be  transferred  to  his  command. 
Halleck  refused  to  grant  the  request.  General  Heintzelman  was  in 
command  of  30,000  troops  holding  the  forts  at  Washington.  General 
Lee^s  plan  was  soon  discovered  by  the  advance  of  tlie  Union  cavalry 

Ei-d  to  Aklie,  in  Virginia,  where  it  came  in  collision  witli  the 
irate  cavalry  under  Stuart.     The  infantry,  artillery,  and  suppUes 
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of  the  Confederates  were  all  moving  northward  down  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley.    Stuart  was  east  of  the  Blue  Eidge,  covering  the  movement. 

The  war  had  divided  families,  especially  in  the  border  States ;  in  Ken- 
tucky, Maryland,  and  Missouri  brothers  were  fighting  against  brothers. 
Kentucky  had  not  seceded,  but  many  citizens  of  that  State  had  joined 
the  Confederates,  among  them  Major  Todd,  brother  of  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

The  Confederate  corps  leading  the  advance  of  Lee's  army,  command- 
ed by  General  Ewell,  reached  Williamsport,  crossed  the  Potomac,  and 
moved  on  to  Chambersburg.  ^  Major  Todd  was  in  E well's  com- 
'  mand.  He  attempted  to  enter  the  house  of  Dr.  Stevens  unin- 
vited, but  was  confronted  by  Miss  Stevens,  the  doctor's  daughter,  who 
raised  an  axe  and  stood  ready  to  strike.  "  I'll  split  your  head  open," 
she  said.    The  major  thought  it  prudent  to  give  up  the  attempt. 

When  the  Confederates  reached  Chambersburg,  Hooker  compre- 
hended the  meaning  of  the  movement.  The  Union  army  crossed  the 
Potomac.  Again  he  asked  that  the  troops  at  Harper's  Ferry 
'  be  transferred  to  his  command.  He  intended  to  join  them  to  the 
Twelfth  Corps,  under  General  Slocum,  making  a  force  of  25,000  to  close 
upon  the  rear  of  Lee,  and  prevent  his  receiving  supplies.  General  Hal- 
leck  again  refused,  whereupon  Hooker  sent  a  despatch  to  Mr.  Stanton, 
resiofnino^  the  command  of  the  armv. 

Mr.  Stanton  was  greatly  depressed.  Xo  other  officer  knew  what 
plan,  if  any.  General  Hooker  had  in  view.  A  great  battle  must  soon  be 
fought. 

"  Will  you  please  come  to  the  War  Office,  at  once  ?"  the  message 
from  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Mr.  Lincoln  entered  and  read  the  despatch ;  the  blood  for  a  moment 
left  his  face,  as  if  the  heart  had  ceased  to  beat. 

"  What  shall  be  done,  Mr.  President  ?" 

*^  Accept  his  resignation,"  the  instant  reply.  ('•) 

Such  prompt  action  warrants  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
anticipated  such  a  possible  contingency,  and  had  decided  the  question  of 
a  successor  tcj  Hooker.  He  knew  General  George  G.  Meade  had  ren- 
dered efficient  service  as  a  division  commander  on  the  peninsula  and 
at  Fredericksburg.  He  was  a  native  and  citizen  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
Confederate  army  was  about  to  invade  that  State.  The  |)eople  would 
have  confidence  in  him.  He  was  a  Democrat,  but  not  a  partisan.  He 
would  have  tlie  confidence  of  the  War  Democrats. (")  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  in  doubt  whether  be  sliould  appoint  Meade  or  General  Reynolds. 
The  latter  was  also  from  Pennsylvania,  and  had  shown  marked  qualities 
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of  character,  and  was  equally  well  qualified  to  assume  command  of  the 
army, 

A  special  train  came  from  Washington,  bringing  Colonel  Ilardie 
with  a  letter  to  General  Hooker  from  the  President^  relieving 
hira,  and  another  to  General  Meade,  commanding  the  Fifth 
Corps,  appointing  him  commander-in-chief. 

It  was  a  surprise  to  General  Meade  and  to  the  army.  I  saw  him  a 
few  minutes  after  he  received  the  order,  standing  with  bowed  head  and 
do^vncast  eyes,  his  slouched  hat  drawn  down  and  shading  his  features. 
He  was  lost  in  thought  His  uniform  was  the  woi*se  for  wear  during 
hard  service.  As  a  loyal  soldier  he  accepted  the  great  responsibihty. 
General  Hooker  bade  good-bye  to  his  officers  with  the  tears  coursing 
down  his  cheeks.  He  issued  a  brief  but  tender,  pathetic,  and  patriotic 
address  : 

^*  With  the  earnest  prayer  that  the  triumph  of  this  army  may  bring 
successes  worthy  of  it  and  the  nation^  I  bid  it  farewell" 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  XIX. 

(')  Schacki^r*8  **  Life  of  8alm*»Ti  F  Cljti«i%"  p.  379. 

(»)  Wnt<kir»**  Life  of  Sill  man  P   Clmser  p,  475. 

(*)  Cbiirl*-»»  StirniiLT  vvilh  born  in  Bo»tt>ii»  Jinit'  11.  18S1.  At  tbe  tii^i^  of  10  lii^  jjrivrluati*!! 
ft^iu  Hurvanl  Uiiiver«iry,  ^hnUei!  law,  and  wais  iippniiUiMl  rL-porU^r  of  the  llnited  Slati's 
Circuit  Cuuit,  Wiiile  uccnpyuig  tliiit  po&itioii  lie  t^tlitt-d  flu;  *'  American  JiuiHt,"aiK)  i^avc? 
lectnreaon  i:onatUuti«iial  law  in  Hiirvard  Uuiversily*  In  1837  lio  vjsitoil  Great  BrUaiu 
and  Europe.  Duriijjj;  three  year«'  sojoiira  »tjri»ad  he  aci|ninfd  several  European  laii- 
giin;Lji?8 — was  reet'ived  a»  a  twrlndiir  In  all  eomitiii'H,  At  a  civic  banqnet^  Jtily  4^  184rij  he 
dfUvered  an  oration  upon  the  '*  True  Graiulenr  of  Nut  ion  m/*  in  whit-li  lie  vigorously  aM- 
i»ailed  the  attitado  of  tliti  Llnitt-d  8rntf!!  towards  Mexico,  inaiatuiuing  that  all  <liJfL"rtniees 
between  tlie  two  comntrieH  .^diould  be  sctttt'd  by  arbitration.  The  oration  attrai't**!  mnuli 
attetitioTi  iii  the  UiVilt^-d  States  iind  <*tber  conntrie8.  Hi*  opposed  tlie  aiinexatioJi  cd"  Texas. 
He  (*aw  tlmt  it  vvtin  wholly  in  tlie  interest  of  «biv*ery.  He  pablinhed  a  letter  in  which  lie 
comrneuted  severely  npon  the  eourae  <>f  fltdiert  C.  Wiuthrop,  represeiiTative  in  C*mj^iv«a, 
for  fa  voting  the  war*  HiH  protnraiieed  pnsiiion  a^nitist  the  exteoHJoTi  of  slavery  led,  ia 
l^tit  to  bisrh-elion  a«  Senator  to  snuefed  Daniel  W«  bster.  He  reaiaiiied  in  the  Senate 
till  hia  death,  Mareb  11, 1?^4.  A  speech  delivered  May  19  and  *20,  1K56,  npon  '*The  Crime 
in  KatJSiaj*,"  led  PreNtou  S.  Brooks,  tnendjer  of  Congrei^s  from  South  Carolina,  to  bratally 
asAault  Mr.8anmer  in  the  Senate-chamber,  deal  in  j;  a  blow  whieh  felled  him  to  the  tioor, 
and  from  which  he  never  fully  recovered.  Brook»  was  expelled  frtun  the  Honae,  but 
was  iiDmediately  Te-eleet«:*d  and  preeiented  with  a  gnld-lieaded  cnne  by  his  eonc^titn* 
ent«.  After  the  assatilt  Jlr,  8uraner  visited  Europe  to  obtain  niedieal  treainieiit.  Upon 
resuming  hit*  Heat  he  took  an  active  part  in  all  matters  of  leK:i?*lation,  He  r.iw,  with 
President  Lincoln  and  Secretary  Seward^  that  the  sMMznre  of  Ma^on  and  81idel!  waa  a 
violation  of  international  law.  Through  the  War  i>f  the  HebLdlion  he  oceapied  an  inflii- 
ential  poaitioti  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Furei^ri  Affairs*    Hia  apeecb  upon 
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tbo  Alabama  Claims  in  1869  caused  much  excitement  in  England,  when  it  was  looked 
ni)on  as  an  attempt  to  bring  about  a  war  with  that  country.  Mr.  Sumner  opposed  the 
acquisition  of  Santo  Domingo  as  proposed  by  President  Grant.  His  attitude  led  to  his 
deposition  from  the  chairmanship  of  tlie  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  The  transaction 
was  regarded  as  unwarranted.  Mr.  Sumner  became  antagonistic  to  President  Grant's 
Administration,  and  in  1872  supported  Horace  Gi-eeley  for  the  Presidency,  and  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  Democratic  Party  of  Massachusetts  for  Governor.  The  nomination  was  de- 
clined. He  advocated  the  removal  from  the  regimental  coloi-s  of  the  army  and  from  the 
army  register  the  names  f>f  battles  won  by  Union  troops,  and  introduced  a  bill  to  that 
effect.  Tlie  Legislature  of  Mnssachusetts  passed  a  resolution  censuring  his  course,  which, 
however,  was  rescinded  before  his  death.  Upon  the  assassination  of  Pi'esident  Lincoln 
Mr.  Sumner  gave  an  oration  beginning  with  a  memorable  sentence :  '*  There  are  no  mis- 
takes in  the  universe  of  God.''  As  statesman  and  scholar  Mr.  Sumner  will  ever  occupy 
an  exalted  position. — Author. 

(■*)  Henry  J.  Raymond  was  born  in  New  York  City,  January  24,18*20,  but  was  taken 
to  the  country  by  his  parents.  His  early  years  were  passed  on  a  fann.  He  graduated  at 
the  University  of  Vermont  at  the  age  of  20,  studied  law,  but  became,  in  1841,  associated 
with  Horace  Greeley  as  assistant  editor  of  the  New  York  "Tribune."  Subsequently  he 
was  connected  with  the  New  York  "  Courier  and  Enquirer,"  and  with  the  publishing 
house  of  llari>er  &  Brothers.  In  1849  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Striate,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  the  Assembly,  and  became  Speaker.  In  1851  he  established  the  New  York 
•'Times."  He  was  active  in  the  formation  of  the  Republican  Party,  and  became  Lieu- 
tenant-governor of  the  State,  1854.  He  was  offered  the  nomination  for  Governor  in  1857, 
but  declined  the  honor.  In  the  memorable  contest  between  Stephen  A.  Douglas  and 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  1858  Mr.  Raymond  advocated  the  election  of  Douglas.  Uo  wannly 
supported  Mr.  Seward  in  1860  as  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  but  supported  Mr.  Lincoln 
during  the  campaign.  lie  was  again  elected  to  the  State  Ass4*mbly  in  1861,  and  was  a 
candidate  for  Senator  in  1863,  but  was  defeated  by  Edwin  D.  Morgan.  In  1864  he  was 
elected  to  Congress.  During  his  CongreHsional  term  he  compiled  a  *'  History  of  President 
Lincoln's  Administration,"  also  the  '*  Life  and  Services  of  President  Lincoln."  He  died 
June  18, 1869.— Author. 

(M  H.  .J.  Raymond's  Diary,  "  Scribuer's  Magazine,"  January  1, 1880. 

(*)  Ibid. 

(")  Ibid.,  March,  1880. 

(8)  Ibid. 

(»)  Ibid. 

{^^)  Schuyler  Colfax,  "Reminiscences  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  p.  339. 

( " )  *'  Every-day  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  p.  592. 

(i»)  Ibid.,  498. 

("*)  IkMijamin  F.  Wade  was  born  in  Spiinglield,  Mass.,  October  27,  1810.  His  early 
lit'e  was  one  of  great  hanl.sliip.  His  boyhood  was  passed  on  a  farm.  When  thirteen 
y*!ars  ohl  he  aided  in  driving  a  ht-rd  of  cattle  fnuii  Massachusetts  to  Philadelphia.  He 
worked  as  a  labon;r  in  tin*  construction  of  the  Erie  Canal,  earning  suHicient  money  to 
begin  the  study  of  medicine,  but  the  legal  profession  being  moi-e  congenial  to  his  taste, 
he  became  an  att<>rney  when  twenty  years  of  age  at  .Jefferson,  O.,  forming  a  partner- 
ship with  Joshua  R.  (Ji<ldiii;:s.  In  l^^'J")  he  was  elected  ])roseenting  attorney  of  Ash- 
tabula County,  and  in  1^37  a  member  of  the  State  Senate.  He  was  elected  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  IK'il.  He  was  a  determined  opponent  of  the  aggressions  of  the  slave 
power.  He  made  a  brave  and  res(jlnte  speech  in  the  Senate  after  the  bnital  assault 
upon  Senator  Charles  Sumner  by  Preston  S.  Brook.s,  of  S(mth  Carolina.  He  was  made 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War.     After  the  death  of  President 
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Lincoln  be  became,  as  President  of  tbe  Senate,  acting  Vice-president  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  ever  outspoken  in  bis  opinions.     He  died  at  Jefferson,  O.,  1878. — Author. 

{^*)  Owen  Lovejoy  was  bom  in  Allison  Me.,  1811.  His  father  was  a  Congregational ist 
nunister.  He  worked  on  a  farm  till  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  then  by  his  own  exertions 
paid  his  way  through  Bowdoin  College.  He  was  present  at  Alton,  111.,  when  his  brother. 
Rev.  E.  P.  Lovejoy,  was  murdered  by  a  pro-slavery  mob  in  defence  of  the  liberty  of  the 
Press.  Over  the  dead  body  of  his  brother  he  vowed  eternal  hostility  to  slavery.  He  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  clerical  profession,  and  became  pastor  of  tbe  Congregational  chnrch, 
Princeton,  111.  The  church  excluded  slave-holders  from  its  fellowship.  Mr.  Lovejoy  was 
active  in  aiding  fugitive  slaves  to  reach  Canada.  He  took  an  active  part  in  political  af- 
fairs and  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  Illinois,  where  he  made  tbe  acquaintance  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  and  became  his  personal  friend.  He  was  elected  to  Congress,  1858.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  debate,  and  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  political  opponents  for  no- 
bility of  character  and  uncompromising  fidelity  to  principle.  Ho  was  a  frequent  visitor 
to  the  White  House,  and  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  President. — Author. 

(«)  J.  W.  Forney,  "  Anecdotes  of  Public  Men,"  vol.  i.,  p.  167. 

( I*)  George  S.  Bootwell,  **  Reminiscences  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  p.  128. 

(")  Ibid. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

GETTYSBURG. 

THE  sun  was  setting  on  the  last  day  of  June  when  a  division  of 
Union  cavalry  under  General  Buford  entered  the  town  of  Gettys- 
burg. The  scouts  had  been  watching  the  roads  leading  through  the 
mountains  towards  the  Cumberland  Valley.  During  the  previous  night 
they  had  seen  the  Confederate  camp-fires  gleaming  in  the  west.  Gen- 
eral Buford  had  been  directed  by  General  Reynolds  to  proceed  to 
Gettysburg  and  hold  that  section  of  the  country.  It  was  known  that 
EwelFs  corps  of  the  Confederate  army  was  near  Harrisburg,  and  the 
main  body  of  the  army  west  of  Gettysburg.  Reynolds  saw  that  a 
collision  must  soon  take  place.  The  cavalrymen,  as  they  wheeled  into 
the  public  square,  beheld  Pettigrew's  brigade  of  Confederate  infantry 
descending  the  hill  on  the  Chambersburg  turnpike  west  of  the  town. 
They  were  intending  to  help  themselves  to  boots,  shoes,  and  clothing 
from  the  stores,  but,  seeing  the  Union  troops,  they  retraced  their  steps 
to  Ilerr's  Tavern,  beyond  Willoughby  Run.  The  cavalry  followed  to 
that  stream,  along  which  the  pickets  of  both  armies  watched  through 
the  night. 

From  the  road  in  front  of  the  tavern,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
July  1.  morning.  Pegram's  cannon  sent  a  shell  across  Willoughby  Run, 
1803.  ^j^([  ^  moment  later  the  guns  of  Calefs  battery  made  reply.  The 
battle  of  Gettysburg  had  begun. 

The  scenes  of  that  conflict  are  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  war.  (See 
'*  Marching  to  Victory.")  It  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  turning- 
point  of  tlie  Rebellion  —  deciding  the  destiny  of  the  nation  and  of  re- 
publican government. 

Through  the  forenoon  of  the  national  holiday  I  w^as  riding  over  the 

battle-field.     The   Confederates  were   holding  the  ground  along  the 

woods  from  whence  Pickett's  division  advanced  on  the  preceding 

afternoon,  but  behind  the  outposts  were  unmistakable  signs  that 

Lee  was  preparing  to  retreat.     A  little  later  I  saw  baggage -wagons 
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winding  along  the  road  westward.    At  General  Meade's  Leadquartei*s 
it  was  believed  that  Lee  was  intending  to  retire  at  nightfall     The  next 
morning  I  entered  the  Eutaw  House,  in  Baltimore.     The  corridor  was 
filled  with  anxious  men,  among  them  Henry  AVinter  Davis  and  Eliha  B. 
Washburne,  members  of  Congress.     They  had  heard  of  the  repulse  of 
Picketfs  division  and  were  anxious  for  further  information. 
*^  Where  are  you  f rom  i!"  Washburne  asked. 
''  Gettysburg/* 
*^  What's  the  newsT' 

''  We  have  won  the  greatest  battle  of  the  war.'' 
"  Now,  see  here ;   don't  tell  a  lie.     We  have  been  deceived  often 
enough.     Is  it  true?" 

**  I  have  been  all  over  the  battle-field,  and  the  rebels  are  in  retreat." 
**  Hurrah  1     Hurrah  !"  the  shout. 

The  next  moment  Washburne  and  Davis  were  hugging  each  other. 
General  Schenck,  commander  of  the  military  department,  seized  me  by 
the  ann^  led  me  to  his  own  room,  closed  the  door,  asked  when  I  had 
left  the  field,  and  what  I  had  seen,  He  telegraphed  the  information  to 
the  President.  It  was  the  first  report  received  in  Washington  of  the 
movement  of  Lee  towards  Virginia. 

At  no  period  of  the  war  did  the  President  exhibit  such  anxiety  as 
during  the  week  succeeding  the  appointment  of  General  Meade  to  com- 
inand  the  army. 

*'I  shall  never  forget,''  writes  a  Senator,  **the  painful  anxiety  of 
those  few  days  when  the  fate  of  the  nation  seemed  to  hang  in  the  bal- 
ance, nor  the  restless  solicitude  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  he  paced  up  and 
down  the  room,  reading  despatelies  soliloquizing,  and  often  stopping  to 
trace  the  map  which  hung  against  the  wall;  nor  the  relief  we  all  felt 
lEvhen  the  fact  was  established  that  victory,  though  gaiued  at  a  fearful 
cost,  was  indeed  on  the  side  of  the  LTnion."  { ' ) 

After  the  President  received  the  telegram  from  General  Schenck 

^hat  the  Confiiderates  were  reti*eating  from  Gettysburg,  he  proceeded 

to   the  Ebbitt   House  to  call  upon  General   Sickles,  who  was 

July  5. 

wounded  during  the  second  day*s  engagement,  and  who  had 
ci.rrived  in  Washington.  General  James  B.  Rusling(')  was  with  Gen- 
eral Sickles  when  11  r.  Lincoln  entered  the  room.  There  was  no  longer 
any  sign  of  anxiety  on  the  face  of  the  President  as  he  shook  hands 
^ith  the  wounded  commander. 

"Were  you  not  worried^  Mr.  President,  as  to  what  might  be  the  re- 
suit  of  the  battle  V  Sickles  asked. 
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"  Oh  no ;  I  thought  it  would  all  come  out  right." 

"  But  you  must  have  been  the  only  man  who  felt  so,"  replied  Sickles, 
"  for  I  understand  that  there  was  a  deep  feeling  of  anxiety  here  among 
the  heads  of  the  Government." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  President, "  Stanton,  Welles,  and  the  rest  were  pret- 
ty badly  rattled.  They  ordered  two  or  three  gunboats  up  to  the  city  and 
placed  some  of  the  Government  archives  aboard,  and  wanted  me  to  go 
aboard ;  but  I  told  them  it  wasn't  necessary,  and  that  it  would  be  all  right." 

"  But  what  made  you  feel  so  confident,  Mr.  President  ?"  persisted 
General  Sickles. 

"  Oh,  I  had  my  reasons ;  but  I  don*t  care  to  mention  them,  for  they 
would  perhaps  be  laughed  at,"  said  Lincoln. 

The  curiosity  of  both  the  other  gentlemen  was  greatly  excited,  and 
General  Sickles  again  pressed  Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  grounds  of  his  confi- 
dence.    Finally,  Lincoln  said : 

**  Well,  I  will  tell  you  why  I  felt  confident  we  should  win  at  Gettys- 
burg. Before  the  battle  I  retired  alone  to  my  room  in  the  White 
House,  and  got  down  on  my  knees  and  prayed  to  the  Almighty  God  to 
give  us  the  victory.  I  said  to  Him  that  this  was  His  war,  and  that  if 
He  would  stand  by  the  nation  now,  I  would  stand  by  Him  the  rest  of 
my  life.  He  gave  us  the  victory,  and  I  propose  to  keep  my  pledge.  I 
arose  from  my  knees  with  a  feeling  of  deep  and  serene  confidence,  and 
had  no  doubt  of  the  result  from  that  hour." 

"  General  Sickles  and  myself,"  said  Eusling,  "  were  both  profoundly 
impressed  by  Lincoln's  words,  and  for  some  minutes  complete  silence 
reigned.     Then  Sickles,  turning  over  on  his  couch,  said : 

*'  Well,  Mr.  President,  how  do  you  feel  about  the  Vicksburg  cam- 
paign V' 

*'  Oh,  I  think  that  will  be  all  right,  too.  Grant  is  pegging  away  at 
the  enemy,  and  I  have  great  confidence  in  him.  I  like  Grant.  He 
doesn't  bother  me  or  give  any  trouble.  I  prayed  for  success  there,  too ; 
I  told  the  Lord  about  the  Vicksburg  campaign  ;  that  victory  there  would 
cut  the  Confederacy  in  two,  and  would  be  the  decisive  one  of  the  war. 
I  luive  abiding  faith  tluit  we  shall  come  out  all  right  at  Vicksburg.  If 
Grant  wins  I  shall  stick  to  him  though  the  war." 

In  the  congratulatory  address  issued  by  General  Meade  after  the 
battle,  he  urged  the  soldiers  "  to  drive  the  invaders  from  our  soil."  The 
President  read  it ;  liis  hands  fell  upon  his  knees  and  the  old-time  sad- 
ness api)eared,  as  he  exclaimed,  ''Drive  the  invaders  from  our  sail! 
My  God!    Is  that  all rC) 
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While  the  Confalerates  were  retreating  from  Gettysburg,  General 
Pemberton  was  surrendering  Vicksburg  to  General  Grant,  with 
'  "**  31,000  soldiers  and  172  cannon. 
General  Banks  was  besieging  Port  Hudson.  **  Vicksburg  is  ours!*' 
shouted  the  Union  soldiers.  An  officer  with  a  white  flag  came  out 
from  the  Confederate  lines  with  a  letter  from  General  Gardner, 
asking  if  it  was  true  that  Vicksburg  had  fallen.  General  Banks 
replied  that  it  was,  and  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  letter  he  had  received 
from  General  Grant.  The  Confederates  were  on  t!ie  point  of  starva- 
tion. They  liad  been  eating  mule  meat.  Their  eomniander  could  hold 
out  no  longer,  and  surrendcrred.  The  last  vestige  of  Confedemte  power 
had  disappeared  from  tlie  Mississippi,  and  once  more  its  watei's  werc 
free  to  peaceful  eguimcrce. 

We  have  seen  President  Lincoln  standing  before  a  map  in  the  ex- 
ecutive  chamber  and  pretlicting  that  the  projKised  movement  of  Hooker 
jwanis  liichmond,  the  effort  of  the  monitors  at  Charleston,  the  at- 
ipt  of  Grant  to  reach  Vicksburg  by  tbe  Yazdu  Pjiss,  would  not  be 
successful  His  predictions  had  proved  true.  Put  the  determination  of 
Grant  to  capture  Vicksburg  was  stren^^thencil  fjy  his  re|>cuited  failures. 
Gettysljurg,  Vicksburg,  and  Port  Hudson  make  a  turning- [)oint  in 
history.     Gn  July  Pith  the  President  wrote  to  General  Grant: 


*'  I  do  Tuit  reraenjljcr  that  yfui  uud  I  ever  muL  ptTsoniilly.  I  write  this  now  as  u  gnite- 
ful  acknowltidgmeat  for  Uje  almost  ineslinmUle  service  you  hnve  done  tbe  couotry.  I 
write  to  say  a  word  ftirtlitfr.  When  you  first  rewcbptl  ihe  viciDily  of  Vicksbur^^,  I  thou^^ht 
you  Khould  tlu  what  you  fitmlly  (iiti  :  march  Uiv.  intops  neross  Ihet  ueck,  run  the  hntteries 
with  the  triitjisports,  nml  Jhus  go  below.  I  nevfr  Inul  ai^y  fuith,  except  a  general  hope, 
Ihiil  you  knew  better  (ban  I  Ihrtt  the  Yazoo  Pass  ext^eiliMon  am]  the  like  could  succeed. 
When  you  got  below  and  tuuk  Port  CMbson,  Grand  Gulf*  and  vicinity  I  lUouglit  you 
should  go  down  the  river  uud  join  General  Banks.  Wlun  you  lurneti  norlhward,  easl  of 
tbe  Big  Black,  1  feared  it  was  a  mistnke.  I  now  wish  to  make  tlie  personal  aeknowledg- 
ment  timt  you  were  rlglit  and  I  was  wrong.'* 


**  I  guess,"  said  the  Pi'esiiient  to  a  friend,  **  I  was  riglit  in  standing 
hy  (tntui,  ulthoiigli  tlu*r"o  wris  a  gi-eat  ju*essnre  nuide  after  Pittsluifg 
Landing  to  liave  him  censurtnl.  I  thuught  I  saw  enough  in  (irant  to 
convince  me  that  he  wae;  oue  tm  whom  the  country  coukl  depend. 
That  tinconditionul  message  to  Buekner  at  Donelson  suited  me.  It  in- 
dicated the  spirit  of  tlie  man.''|\) 

The  victories  won  at  Gettysburg  and  on  the  Mississippi,  instead  of 
kindling  the  patriotism  of  the  Peace  Dem<:>crats,  made  them  angry.  On 
July  4-tb,  while  Lee  was  preparing  to  retreat  from  Pennsylvania,  wliilo 
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Pemberton*s  troops  were  laying  down  their  arms,  Governor  Seymour, 
of  New  York,  was  addressing  a  Democratic  convention: 

'  I  staud  l>cfme  you  oo  ibis  occasion  not  as  ono  animated  by  expected  viclories,  but 
feeling,  u»  all  feel  now  wilUiii  souud  of  my  voice,  tbe  dreud  UDcertaintiea  of  llie  eonflicU 
wljich  rage  aroimd  ua— not  ulone  in  Peun  sylvan  in,  but  ulong  the  whole  course  of  J  he  Mis- 
sissippi— tliui  lire  currying  down  lo  bloody  graves  bo  many  of  our  fell owrounlry men.  .  ,  . 
The  doclrine  of  the  suspeu^ion  of  tbe  habeas  eorput  is  uucoaisititutiona],  uagound,  unjust, 
nod  treiisonable.'^ 


July  1 L 


In  New  JTampshire,  at  the  same  hour,  ex-President  Franklin  Pierce^ 
one  of  the  ** house-builders/'  said;    *'The  mailed  hand  of  des)K>tisnij 
strikes  down  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  its  foot  tramples  a  dese- 
crated Constitution.'* 

The  dmft  was  resisted  in  New  York  City.  The  mob  attacked  the 
office  of  the  provost  marshal  The  President  waii  denounced  as  being 
worse  than  Nero  or  Caligula  of  imperial  Rome.  Negroes  were 
seized  and  hanged,  an  asylum  for  colored  children  burned,  the 
utHce  of  the  **  Tribune''  assailed.  Many  of  the  rioters  were  killed  be- 
furo  <jrder  was  restored* 

In  Ohio  the  Peace  Democrats  hiul  nominatal  Viillandigham  for 
(lovernor,  A  bo<ly  of  Confederate  cavalry  under  John  Morgan  was 
making  a  mid  through  Southern  Indiana  and  Ohin;  but  their  seizure 
of  hoi*ses  and  plundei'ing  of  citizens  did  nut  contribute  tu  Vallimdig- 
ham's  success. 

The  Peace  Democrats  of  Illinois  were  very  bitter  against  the  Presi-  ^ 
dent.     The  Kepublicaus  were  to  hold  a  conventitm  in  September,  and 
desired  Mr.  Lincoln  to  be  present*     That  he  would  not  do.     Under  no 
circumstances  would  he  attend  a  political  gathering.     He  wrote : 


**The  signs  look  better.  The  Father  of  Waters  ngatn  goe^s  un vexed  to  the  sea. 
Thanks  to  tbe  greal  Korib-west  for  it.  Nor  yet  whtdly  to  ihem.  Three  burjdrL*d  miles 
up  they  rnet  Ni^w  England,  Empire.  Keystone,  and  Jersey,  hewing  tbcir  way  rrgUi  and 
left.  The  Sunny  Soulb.  ton/m  more  colors  than  one,  also  lent  a  hand*  On  the  s|jut  tlieit 
part  of  I  be  history  was  jotted  down  ju  black  ami  while,  Tbe  joli  wub  a  great  ualiomiLJ 
one,  anil  let  none  be  banned  who  l>ore  an  honorable  pstrt  in  it.  And  while  those  wboi 
have  cleared  the  river  may  well  be  proud,  ewn  that  is  not  all.  It  is  bard  to  say  thai  any- 
thing has  been  more  bravely  and  well  ilone  Ihan  at  Aniielam,  MurfreeBborougb,  Gettysburg, 
nwd  on  many  tields  of  lesser  note.  Nor  must  Uncle  Sum's  web- feet  be  forgot  ten.  Al  all 
the  watery  margins  they  have  been  present.  Not  unly  on  Ibe  deep  sea.  the  broad  bay, 
and  the  rapid  river,  but  also  up  Ibe  narrow,  muddy  bayou;  and  wherever  tbe  ground  was 
tk  little  damp  I  bey  have  havu  ami  nuide  their  iraeks.  Thanks  to  all  !  For  the  great  re- 
public, for  ibc  principle  it  liveii  by  and  keeps  ullve,  for  man's  vast  futuret  tbatiks  to  idl  f 
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"Peace  does  not  appt'ar  so  distant  as  it  did.  I  hope  it  wili  coino  soon,  nnd  come  lo 
5tay;  aod  so  come  as  to  bu  wortli  llie  keeping  in  all  future  lime.  It  will  tbta  liave  been 
proved  that  among  free  men  there  can  be  no  successful  appeal  from  the  ballot  to  tb@ 
bullet,  aod  they  who  take  such  api^eiil  are  sure  Lo  lose  their  case  and  pay  the  cost.  And 
there  will  be  some  black  men  who  can  rumemLier  that  uiib  sikiit  tongne  and  clinched 
teeth  and  steady  eye  and  well  poised  buyonet  ibey  have  iit'!p(.'d  mankind  on  to  this  g-reat 
ronjiummatioti;  while  1  fear  there  will  be  some  white  oue/i  unable  to  fort^et  Ihat  with  ma- 
lignant heurl  and  deceitfuJ  speech  they  .^^trove  to  Idnder  it, 

*■  Still  let  us  not  he  over-sanguine  of  a  speedy^  final  triumph.  Let  us  be  quite  sober. 
Let  us  diligently  apply  the  means,  never  doubting  that  a  just  God,  in  Uia  own  good  time, 
will  give  us  the  rightful  rt^sult." 

General  Roaecrans,  in  commaiKl  of  the  Arm}*  of  the  Tennessee, 

by  a  strategic  itiovement  liad  frjreed   General  Bi^agg  to  evacuate  tlie 

stronghohi  of  (Jhattanoomu     He  thonfj:ht  the  Confederates  were 

Sept.  2D  no 

retreating  towards  Athtnta ;  lait  they  were,  instead,  eoncentrat- 
ing  all  their  available  troops  for  an  attack.  Longstreet's  c-orps  was 
sent  from  Virginia,  and  Roseeratis,  at  Chickainauga,  suddenly  f(»and  him- 
self ciinfrontrd  by  an  artny  hu-ger  tljan  his  own.     He  siitTered  a  defe^it. 

Notwithstanding  this  disjister,  and  the  earnest  efforts  nuule  by  the 
Peace  DemiKTats  against  the  Adnvinistratioii,  tlie  loyal  people  of  the 
North  nianifesteil  their  approval  hy  increased  majorities  at  the  fall 
election,  every  State  except  New  Jersey  being  carried  by  the  Kepiibli- 
cans.  John  Broiigh,  who  had  been  a  Democrat  before  the  war,  but 
who  was  loyal  to  the  Htig,  was  the  cantbdate  of  the  Rcpahlicans  in  ( Jbio. 

'•John  Brough,  what  is  your  majotnty f'  asked  the  rrcsidcnt,  about 
nine  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  election, 

''  Over  m,\)in\  Ui\  President;' 

*'  What  is  your  majority  now  T'  the  question  late  in  the  night. 

**  Over  100,000;'^  the  reply, 

** Glory  to  God  in  the  idgliest!  Ohio  has  saved  the  nation!*'  the 
fervent  exclaiiiati(jn  nt  the  President  as  he  read  the  des|>atcb. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  had  purchased  a  portion  of  the  Gettj^s- 
burg  battle-tield  as  a  buritil-place  for  the  Union  soldiers  killed  in  that 
engagement.  It  was  to  be  consecrated  by  imposing  ceremonies. 
President  Lincoln  arrived  at  Gettysburg  on  tlie  preceding  after- 
[,|iOon,  and  became  the  guest  of  Judge  AViUis,  Mr.  Everett,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  other  distinguished  gentlemen,  were  tdso  entertained  at 
the  same  hospitable  mansion. 

''  What  is  to  be  the  onler  of  exercises  to-morrow  V-  asked  Mr.  Lin- 
Jn,  just  l)efore  retiring  to  bis  cbamberj  after  a  delightful  evening  of 
social  intercoui'se. 


Not.  k». 


to  put  some  stray  thoughts  together/'  said  IVesident  Lincoln,  smiling 
pleasantlvM  *) 

In  his  cluuriber,  after  the  fatiguing  journey  from  Wasliingtoii»  after 
an  evening  reception,  he  wrote  out  his  **  stray  thoughts." 

On  the  fnorning  of  July  1st,  when  the  brigade  of  (teneral  Wads- 
wurth  tui*neil  from  the  Ennnettsbiirg  road  by  the  house  of  Nicholas 
Cmlori  and  maifhed  across  the  fields,  the  soUliers  saw  a  man  with  a 
gun  running  to  Join  them.  It  was  John  Burns,  citizen,  who  stei>|)ed 
into  the  ranks  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Pennsylvania  liegi* 
ment,  and,  without  waiting  to  be  enroUed,  went  into  the  light,  and  was 
severely  wounded. 

''  I  should  like  to  have  Burns  go  with  me  to  the  dedication/'  said  Mr. 
Dncoln.  The  veteran  came  and  accompanied  the  President  to  Ceme* 
tery  Hill,  which  during  the  battle  \vas  swept  by  shot  and  shell  from 
the  Confeilenite  artillery,  and  where  forty  Union  cannon  thundered  de- 
fiance in  the  heat  of  the  conflict, 

Mr.  Everett  was  an  accomplished  orator. ("i  His  rhetonc  w^as  fault- 
For  two  hours  the  great  audience  listened  trj  him.  The  applause 
that  followed  his  closing  sentence  tlied  away, 

"  Lincoln  I  Lincoln  I"  shouted  the  people. 

The  President  arose,  stepped  to  the  front  of  the  platform,  put  his 
spectacles  on  his  nose,  took  a  sheet  of  paper  frum  his  pocket  and  read 
what  he  had  written,  anti  which  will  be  rereail  so  long  as  the  United 
States  is  a  nation  : 


■    fian 


*'Foursroro  aod  sevun  years  ago  out  fiAiliiam  biougbt  forlb  upon  this  coolineiU  ii 
new  natiou,  cotietfivcd  lu  Uljcriy,  qdiI  dedicaLed  Lo  the  propusUion  tliul  alt  men  ure  created 
equal. 

"Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  tesliug  wljHlier  that  nation,  or  any  nation 
so  conceived  and  so  ilcdiealed,  can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  n  great  buttle  lidd  of  that 
war.  We  are  met  to  detiiciite  a  portion  of  it  a3  tbe  timil  lesiiny  plnve  uf  those  who  here 
gave  lUeir  live§  ihat  that  nation  migiit  live.  It  U  altogether  lluiug  and  proper  that  we 
should  do  this. 

**Iim  in  a  hirgcr  sense  we  ranant  di-diente,  we  cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow 
this  ground.  The  brave  men.  living  and  ilead,  who  iitruggled  here  have  consecrated  it 
far  above  our  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  worhl  will  little  note  nor  long  remember 
what  we  mtf  here,  bat  it  can  uevei"  fori^'L't  what  Ihey  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  Uie  living,  rallier 
to  be  dedicjiied  here  to  I  he  iiufinisbetl  work  Ihiii  they  have  (bus  far  so  nobly  carried  on. 
Il  is  rather  for  us  In  be  here  dedicated  lo  the  great  task  remaining  before  us;  that  from 
these  honored  dead  we  take  inereased  devotion  to  the  cause  for  which  I  hey  here  gave  the 
last  full  measure  of  devoliun;  that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  the  dead  shall  not  have 
died  in  vain;  that  the  naliou  shall,  under  God,  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom;  and  that 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  tlie  people  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth.'* 
25 
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The  audience  has  loudly  applauded  Mr.  Everett,  but  now  is  hushed 
as  if  it  were  a  prayer  or  a  benediction  falling  from  the  lips  of  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  nation.  Eyt>s  unaccustomed  to  weeping  fill  with 
teai^s. 

'*  Mr.  Everett,  allow  me  to  congratulate  yon  upon  your  success,'* 
said  the  Pi*esident,  reaching  out  his  hand  to  the  orator  of  the  day. 

**  Ah,  Mr.  President,  how  gladly  would  I  exchange  all  ray  hundred 
pages  to  have  been  the  author  of  your  twenty  lines!"  Mr.  Everett  replied, 
with  emotion^ 

The  beginning  of  November  had  seen  the  defeat  of  the  Peace  Dem* 
ocrats  in  the  elections;  the  month  ended  with  the  Confederateis  fleeing 
in  confusion  from  Lookout  ^[ountain  and  Missionary  Kidge. 
"  The  President  was  dissatisfied  over  the  inaction  of  General 
Meade  (who,  after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  accomplished  nothing),  but 
was  much  gratified  by  what  General  Gi-ant  had  done.  Some  who 
thought  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  panelling  prisoners  captured  at 
A'ickfe*burg  expressed  to  the  President  their  fears  that  the  soldiei'S 
would  be  again  conscripted  into  the  Confederate  army. 

''Did  you  ever  hear  of  what  became  of  Sykes's  dog!"  Mr.  Lincoln 
asked* 

'^No.'^ 

*'  Well,  I  must  tell  you.  Sykes  had  a  yellow  dog  which  he  thought 
a  great  deal  of,  but  the  boys  in  the  village  didn  t  think  the  cur  was  of 
any  good  to  anybody;  The  puppy  was  generally  regarded  as  of  no  ac- 
count. The  boys  thought  they  would  get  rid  of  him  somehow.  They 
didn't  want  to  pound  the  dog  with  clubs,  so  they  put  a  cartridge  into  a 
piece  of  meat  and  attached  a  fuse.  They  saw  the  dog  coming  down 
the  street,  threw  the  meat  on  the  sidewalk,  lighted  the  fuse,  and  waited 
to  see  what  would  happen.  The  dog  swallowed  the  meat,  cartridge, 
and  all,  but  the  next  moment  there  weix*  severid  pieces  of  dog  lying 
round  loose.  Sykes  came  along  and  looketl  at  the  pieces,  ^  Well/  he 
said»  *  I  reckon  the  pu-ppy  never  will  be  worth  much  hereiifter — an  a 
(log  r  80,  gentlemen,  I  reckon  that  Pemberlon's  soldiers  will  never  be 
of  much  account  again — a^  an  army'' 

General  Milroy,  in  comraau<l  of  a  corj^s  of  Union  troi»ps  at  Winches- 
ter when  Lee  advanciHl  to  Pennsylvania,  was  brougid  before  a  court- 
nuirtial  by  Secretary  Stanton  furalleged  disobedience  of  orilers.  Milmy 
shielded  himself  behind  the  order  of  General  Schenck,  who  was  in  com- 
mand uf  the  military  department.  General  Schenck  sent  Donn  Piatt, 
one  uf  the  members  of  his  staff,  to  the  President  with  his  protest. 
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'*Mr.  President,  I  beg  your  pardon.  The  'Rules  and  Regulations' 
direct  that  in  cases  of  this  sort  you  sliidl  select  the  court.  Vou  cannot 
delegate  that  to  a  subortlinate  otlieer  any  moi"B  than  you  can  the  par- 
doning power.  Here  is  the  article/'  said  Piatt,  opening  the  ''Rules  and 
Regu kit  ions."' 

**  That  18  a  point.  Do  you  know,  Piatt,  that  I  have  been  so  busy 
that  I  never  have  read  the  'Rules  and  Regulations f  Give  me  the  b<jok% 
and  I  will  read  them  to-night." 

*'  Yes,  Mr.  President,  but  in  the  mean  time  General  Schenck  will  be 
put  under  arrest  for  disol)edience,  and  the  mischief  will  be  dune.'- 

'*  That's  so.     Here,  give  me  a  pencil." 

Tlie  President  tore  iAJ  part  of  a  blank  sheet  from  the  pmtest  and 
wrote  the  following: 

**  All  proceedings  before  the  court-martial  convened  to  try  General 
ifilroy  are  susjx^nded  until  further  or(k!i's."(') 

The  President's  sense  of  justice  and  riglit  settled  the  tjuestion.  Ue 
was  cummandorin-chief'    .Stanton  had  ovei*stepped  his  authority* 

The  Confederates  were  in  need  of  percussion-caps;  they  also  wanted 
quinine,  a  remedy  for  fever-an<l-atrue,  which  commanded  a  very  high 
price.  Among  those  arrestinl  for  attempting  to  supply  them  with 
articles  contraband  of  war  was  Rev,  Henry  M,  Luekett,  a  Methodist 
minister  |Mist  seventy  years  of  age.  lie  was  trietl  by  court-martial  and 
sentenced  to  be  shot.  The  day  before  the  one  Hxed  for  his  death  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Bullitt,  of  Kentucky;  lion.  Henry  M.  Lane,  Senator  from 
Indiana ;  Daniel  W.  Voorhees,  member  of  Congress  from  that  State,  and 
seveml  otiier  gentlemen,  entered  the  executive  chamljer, 

**  Wc  have  called/'  said  Senator  Lane,  **to  ask  you,  Mr.  President, 
to  reprieve  Henry  M,  Luekett,  who  is  sentenced  to  be  shot  to-morrow. 
He  is  an  old  man.  lie  has  done  wronfi:,  but  there  are  extenuatinor  cir- 
cumstanees.  He  is  poor.  He  has  Ijeen  over[»ersuaded  by  Confederate 
friends/' 

The  President  made  no  reply.  The  daughter  of  the  condemne*! 
man  appnxichnd.  He  turned  to  hear  what  she  had  to  say.  She  plead- 
ed earuestly  for  her  father's  life. 

"Lane,  what  did  you  say  the  man's  name  wasf  said  the  President. 
breaking  in,  seemingly  awakening  from  a  dream. 

''  Luekett." 

"  Not  Henry  M.  Luekett  J" 

"  Ves ;  that  is  my  father's  name/'  Mrs.  Bnllitt  replied, 

**  Didn't  he  preach  in  Springfield  years  ngo  i*' 
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"  Yes,  sir ;   my  father  preached 

'ther^/* 

"Well,  til  is  is  wontlerfiill  I 
know  him— have  ht^artl  him  preach. 
Me  is  tall  and  angular  like  myself. 
I  liave  l>een  mistaken  for  him  on 
the  streets.  Ditl  you  say  he  is  to 
be  shot  to-raorrow  f ' 

*^Yes,  sirr 

**  No,  no ;  there  will  be  no  shoot- 
ing in  this  case.  Henry  M.  Luckett ! 
There  must  be  something  wrong 
with  him,  or  he  wonldn't  get  into 
such  a  scrai)e  as  this." 

The    President   dictated    a   de- 
spatch to  General  Ilarlburt,  in  com- 
mand of  the  Department  at  Mem 
phis,  directing  him  to  suspend  the 
execution  till  further  orders. 

**No;  we  will  have  no  shoot- 
ing in  this  case,"  he  repeat^xU  as 
if  in  soliJoquy.  The  grateful  peti- 
tioners  took  their  departure,  the 
daughter  of  the  reprieveil  man 
laughing  and  crying  by  turns  over 
the  joy  that  had  come  to  her(') 
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I         Dec.  7 


Congress  was  once  more  in  session,  listening  to  the  annual  message 
of  the  President.     The  year  had  been  marked  by  great  events. 


Mr.  Lincoln  said: 


'•  Eleven  months  having  now  pAsfled,  we  are  permitted  to  take  anolher  review.  The 
rebel  borders  lire  pressed  buck  stiU  farther,  and  by  the  complete  opening  of  ibe  Missis 
sippi  tht  couolrj^  dominnted  by  Ihe  Rebellion  is  divided  iulo  distinct  partii,  wiiU  no  poHl- 
ical  communication  between  thfin,  Tennessee  and  Arkansas  have  been  substunlidly 
cleared  of  insurgent  coolrol.  nnd  rntluential  citizens  in  each— owners  of  slaves  and  ad  vo- 
tes of  slavery  at  the  beginning  of  Ihe  Kebellion— now  declare  openly  for  emancipation 
n  their  respective  Stales.  Of  lUo?e  Stales  not  included  in  the  Emunciptilion  Prodnma 
ti^m — Maryiarid  and  Missouri— neiiber  of  which  three  years  ago  wnuld  tolerate  any  re- 
Rtraint  upon  the  exleusion  of  gluvery  into  new  Territories,  only  dispuie  now  us  to  llie  beat 
mode  of  removing  it  within  their  t>wn  limiis," 

The  proposition  to  employ  negro  troops  had  aroused  much  opposi- 
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tion.  The  President  had  patiently  waited  for  the  time  when  he  could 
use  them  as  soldiers.  General  Butler  had  enlisted  a  regiment  of  free 
negroes  in  New  Orleans  in  September,  1862.  But  negroes  who  had 
been  slaves  were  also  enlisting.  President  Lincoln's  message  on  this 
subject  read : 

"  Of  those  who  were  slaves  at  the  begi Doing  of  tlie  war,  fully  one  hundred  thousand 
are  now  in  the  United  States  military  service.  About  one-half  of  these  actually  bear  arms 
in  the  ranks,  thus  giving  the  double  advautnge  of  taking  so  much  labor  from  the  insurgent 
cause,  and  supplying  the  places  which  otherwise  must  be  filled  with  so  many  white  men. 
So  far  as  tested,  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  they  are  not  as  good  soldiers  as  any." 

All  the  predictions  that  the  slaves  would  cut  their  masters'  throats ; 
that  they  were  cowards  and  would  run  at  the  sound  of  a  hostile  shot, 
had  been  proven  false.  The  enlistment  of  so  many  negroes  made  the 
men  who  were  opposing  the  war  very  angry,  but  gave  great  satisfaction 
to  the  loyal  people  of  the  country. 

The  President  presented  a  plan  by  which  the  seceded  States  might 
be  restored  to  the  Union.  The  message  was  accompanied  by  a  procla- 
mation which  offered  pardon  and  amnesty. 

"  He  has  struck  another  great  blow,"  said  Senator  Wilson,  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

''  It  is,"  remarked  Mr.  Boutwell,  from  the  same  State,  "  a  verj'  able 
and  shrewd  paper.     It  has  great  points  of  popularity,  and  it  is  right." 

''  I  shall  live  to  see  slavery  ended !"  the  gleeful  words  of  Owen 
Lovejoy. 

"  God  bless  old  Abe !  I  am  one  of  the  radicals  who  have  always 
believed  in  him  I"  shouted  Mr.  Blow,  member  from  Missouri. 

''The  message  is  highly  satisfactory,"  the  more  quiet  remark  of 
Senator  Reverdy  Johnson,  of  Maryland. 

There  were  few,  if  any,  dissenting  voices.  Senator  Sumner,  who  had 
been  strenuous  in  maintaining  his  own  theory  of  reconstruction,  mani- 
fested his  pleasure.  Many  members  of  Congress  visited  the  White 
House  to  express  their  thanks  and  appreciation  of  what  the  President 
had  done. 


NOTES  TO   CHAPTER   XX. 

(M  Zacharinli  Chandler,  quoted  in  •' Everyday  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  p.  59^?. 
(*)  Jann'8  li.  Rusling,  Lecture  bet\)re  the  Yonng  Men's  Christiaa  Associutiou,  Treuton, 
N.  J.,  IcfthJ. 

(')  James  B.  Fry,  "Reminiscences  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  p.  402. 
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(♦)  "E very-day  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  p.  599. 

(*)  Edward  McPherson  to  Author. 

(*)  Edward  Everett  was  a  native  of  Dorchester,  Mass.,  born  April  11,  1794.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  University,  1811,  when  bat  sixteen  years  old.  He  studied  theology, 
and  became  pastor  of  the  Brattle  Street  Unitariau  Church  at  the  age  of  twenty.  In  1819 
he  became  Professor  of  Gi*eek  in  Harvard  University ;  was  member  of  Congress,  182&- 
35 ;  Governor  of  Massachusetts  four  years,  1836-40.  A  law  restricting  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  in  quantities  less  than  fifteen  gallons,  passed  by  the  Whig  Party,  created 
a  revolution  in  public  sentiment  upon  the  question  of  temperance,  which  caused  his  de- 
feat for  a  fifth  term  by  one  vote.  He  was  appointed  President  of  Harvard  University, 
1846,  continuing  till  1849,  when  he  succeeded  Daniel  Webster  as  Secretary  of  State.  He 
became  United  States  Senator,  1853,  remaining  till  May,  1864.  Mr.  Everett  was  renowned 
for  his  scholarship,  erudition,  and  oratory.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  "  Mount  Vernon 
Association  "  of  women  to  purchase  the  estate  of  Washington  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomao. 
Funds  were  needed,  and  Mr.  Everett,  with  a  desire  to  promote  so  worthy  an  object,  pre- 
pared a  lecture  upon  Washington,  which  was  given  in  most  of  the  cities  of  the  Union. 
The  proceeds  were  devoted  to  its  purchase.  He  also  contributed  a  series  of  articles  to 
the  New  York  "Ledger,"  by  which  many  thousand  dollars  were  obtained.  He  wrote 
a  biography  of  Daniel  Webster  and  edited  his  speeches.  Mr.  Everett  was  nominated  as 
candidate  for  Vice-president  in  1860,  on  a  ticket  with  John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  as  Presi- 
dent. He  supported  President  Lincoln  in  1864,  and  was  one  of  the  electors  of  Massachu- 
setts. He  was  selected  as  orator  at  the  dedication  of  tlie  Gettysburg  monument.  He 
was  for  many  years  editor  of  the  "  North  American  Review."  He  has  been  justly  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  foremost  scholars  and  orators  of  his  time. — Author. 

C)  Donn  Piatt,  "Memorials  of  Men  who  Saved  the  Nation,"  p.  40. 

(')  D.  W.  Voorhees,  "  Eeniiniscences  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  p.  357. 
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CHAPTER    XXL 

SPRING   OF   1864. 

MR.  LINCOLN  was  entering  upon  the  last  year  of  the  Presidential 
term,  and  people  were  thinking  about  his  renomination.  He  had 
made  enemies.  The  Peace  Democrats  opposed  him  because  he  was  car- 
rying on  the  war  so  persistently  and  for  issuing  the  Proclamation  of 
Emancipation.  Opprobrious  find  insulting  epithets  were  still  applied  to 
him.  Those  aggrieved  at  the  removal  of  General  McClellan  said  the 
President  was  an  autocrat  and  tyrant.  Men  who  had  endeavored  to 
use  him  to  attain  their  own  selfish  ends,  but  whom  he  had  foiled,  said 
he  was  not  fit  to  be  President.  Members  of  Congress  turned  a^inst 
him.  Earnest  and  impulsive  men,  who  wanted  to  see  the  Rebellion 
crushed  at  once,  said  Mr.  Lincoln  was  too  slow.  Conservatives  main- 
tained he  was  going  too  fast.  Mr.  Chase,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
was  ambitious  to  be  President.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  his  friend;  Mr. 
James  C.  Hall,  of  Tole<lo,  O.,  formally  announcing  himself  as  a 
•'^yj®' candidate.  A  committee  of  Senators,  representatives,  and  citi- 
zens was  formed  to  bring  about  his  nomination.  (* )  A  circular 
was  issued  by  Senator  Pomeroy  and  others  advocating  the  selection 
of  Mr.  Chase.  Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the 
most  influential  members  of  Congress,  was  opposed  to  the  renomination 
of  Mr.  Lincoln. (')  A  friend  of  Mr.  Stevens  visited  the  Capitol.  "In- 
troduce me  to  some  of  tlie  members  who  are  friendly  to  Mr.  Lincoln," 
he  said. 

Mr.  Stevens  took  him  to  Isaac  N.  Aniold,  member  from  Hlinois. 

''  You  are  the  only  one  1  know,"  said  Mr.  Stevens,  "  who  favors  the 
renomination  of  Lincoln,  and  I  have  come  to  introduce  my  friend  to 
you." 

'* Thank  you,"  replied  Mr.  Arnold;  **I  know  many  members  who 
want  him  renominated.     I  will  ])rcsent  your  friend  to  them."  ( ") 

*'  If  the  question  could  l)e  sul)mitted  to  the  people,"  said  Mr.  Stevens, 
in  a  speech,  "  the  majority  of  them  would  vote  for  General  Benjamin 
F.  Butler." (*) 


6PR1KQ   OP  1864. 

Peopk  in  foreign  countries  were  watclung  the  conflict  between  free- 
dom and  slavery  with  much  interest.  Count  GiLsparin,  of  France,  pub- 
hshed  a  volume  entitled,  '*The  Uprising  of  a  Great  People/-  He  ad- 
mired President  Lincoln,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  the  United 
States,  in  which  the  hope  was  expresse<l  that  he  would  be  renominated. 
The  letter  was  sent  to  Horace  Greeley,  who  rephcd  as  follows* 

"  Those  who  koow  ihe  least  tibout  the  way  ihiogs  tire  msvnaged  In  Wnshiugtou  want 
Mr.  Liocola  retiomjimted,  and  I  prctmoie  Ibe^^  ivitl  have  ihvir  \\uy\  I  umich  thdr  judg* 
meat  with  Uial  of  Congress,  wln^reof  not  one  ihircl  of  tbe  Uuiouisls  deyiru  Mr  Linrolu's 
reoomioattOQ,  aud  not  half  citu  he  coastmiEed  lo  seem  to  oppose  it  even  by  the  terror  of 
popular  reprobation.  Count  Gabpftrin.  S500  miles  away,  is  naturally  even  more  decided 
and  zealous  Ihiin  any  one  in  Cuunccticut.  Well,  10.000  miles  away  he  would  be  still 
Tnor«  so.  lam  not  accustomed  to  allow  nmjorities  lu  dictate  my  opinion  ;  if  I  were,  I 
should  be  among  the  new  converts  to  abolition  and  share  their  choice  of  President.  But 
having  seen  und  feU  too  much  during  the  lust  three  mournful  years,  it  seems  wy  duty  to 
force  the  nomioation  of  some  one  who  wiU  not  go  through  Bultiuiore  in  disguise  uad  dark- 
ness when  he  goes  to  be  inaugurated,  and  who  mil  cause  the  mayor  of  Baltimore  and 
young  Christians  of  that  city  to  he  kicked  out  of  the  While  House  whenever  Ihey  shall 
dare  propose  that  troops  be  forbidden  to  cross  the  territory  of  Maryland  to  defend  the 
federal  metropolis.  Had  the  first  general  that  proved  Ireaciierous  or  cowardly  been  shot 
on  sight  thereafteri  we  should  long  since  have  seen  the  end  of  the  Htbelliou.''  ( ') 

A  committee  of  the  New  York  Working-men's  Association  visited 
Washing  ton  to  inform  Mr.  Lincoln  he  had  been  elected  honorar}^  mem- 
ber of  that  organization.  The  President,  thanking  them  for  the  honor, 
said : 

"I  think  your  association  must  comprehend  that  the  existing  Rebel- 
lion  means  more  than  the  perpetuation  of  African  slavery— that  it  is  a 
war  upon  the  rights  of  working  people.  The  most  notable  feature  of 
the  disturbance  in  your  city  last  year  was  the  hanging  of  some  working 
people  by  other  working  people*  It  should  never  be  so.  The  strongest 
bond  of  human  sympathy  outside  the  family  relation  should  be  one 
uniting  all  working  people  of  all  nations,  tongues,  and  kindreds;  nor 
should  this  lead  to  a  war  on  pruporty  or  owners  of  property.  Property 
is  the  fruit  of  labor.  It  is  desirable.  It  is  a  positive  good  to  the  world. 
That  some  should  be  rich  shows  that  others  may  become  rich,  and  hence 
is  just  encouragement  to  industry  and  enterprise.  Let  notliim  who  is 
houseless  pull  down  the  house  of  another,  but  let  him  labor  diligently 
and  budd  one  for  himself,  thus  by  example  assuring  that  his  own  shall 
be  safe  from  violence  when  built*"  (*) 

Ten  months  had  passed  since  the  battle  of  Chancelloi*sville  and  the 
publishmg  of  the  poem,  ^^  Abraham  Lincoln,  Give  us  a  Man,"    The  man 
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had  been  found,  and  the  Preaident  htid  apjKjinted  him  lieutenant-gen- 
eral—Ulysses 8.  Grant.  He  was  to  couiniaiid  all  the  tnx)ps  in  the 
field.  He  saw  the  country  was  divided  into  nineteen  military  depart- 
ments, each  with  an  inciepenrlent  coraraander  who  received  orders 
^J^g*!'* direct  from  the  War  iJepaitment.  It  was  like  having  a  team 
with  nineteen  horses— liable  to  pull  in  dilierent  directions.  The 
troops  were  widely  scattered;  he  would  concentrate  them  and  consoU 
idate  the  departments.  The  theory  of  General  Halleck  had  been  that 
when  a  section  of  the  Confederacy  was  concpiered  it  must  be  held  to  I'e- 
establish  the  authority  of  the  United  Slates.  It  seemed  to  General 
(trant  that  it  would  I>e  far  better  to  crush  the  Confederate  armies.  When 
all  power  of  resistance  was  gone  it -would  be  an  easy  matter  to  restore 
the  civil  authority, 

General  Grant  never  had  met  the  President,  but  was  on  his  way  to 
Washington  in  obedience  to  a  summons.  The  Cabinet,  Mr. 
''^  Stanton,  and  E.  B.  AVashburne  were  in  the  White  House  when 
he  entered. 

*'  General  Grant/'  said  the  President,  **  the  nation*s  appreciation 
of  what  you  have  done,  and  its  rehance  upon  you  for  what  reumios 
to  be  done  in  the  existing  struggle,  are  now  presented  with  this  couv 
mission,  constituting  you  lieutenant-general  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States.  With  this  high  honor  devolves  upon  you  a  cori^sponding  re- 
sponsibility. As  tlie  country  trusts  in  you,  so,  under  God,  it  will  sustain 
you.  I  scarcely  need  add  that  with  what  I  here  speak  for  the  nation 
goes  ray  own  hearty  personal  concurrence/^ 

The  words  were  spoken  with  trembling  lips,  so  deep  the  feeling  of 
ilr,  Lincoln, 

*'  Mr.  President,*'  General  Grant  replied,  *'  I  accept  the  commission 
for  the  high  honor  conferred.  With  the  aid  of  the  noble  armies  that 
have  fought  on  so  many  fields  of  our  common  country,  it  will  be  my 
earnest  endeavor  not  to  disappoint  your  expectations.  I  feel  the  full 
responsibilities  now  devolving  upon  me;  and  I  know  that  if  they  are 
met  it  will  be  due  to  those  armies,  and,  above  all  to  the  favor  of  that 
Providence  which  leads  nations  and  men/' 

General  Grant  visited  the  Atnuy  of  the  Potomac  at  Culpeper,  and 
made  the  acquaintance  of  General  Meade,  took  a  look  at  the  soldiers 
in  a  quiet  way,  and  returned  to  Washington.  Mrs.  Lincoln  had  pre- 
pared a  grand  dinner  expressly  in  his  honor. 

"Mrs.  Lincoln  must  excuse  me,"  he  said.  "  I  must  be  in  Tennessee 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.'' 
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''  But  we  can't  excuse  you/'  said  the  President.    '*  Were  we  to  sit 

down  without  you  it  would  be  "  Iltimlef  with  Hamlet  left  out." 

''  I  appreciate  the  honor,  Mr.  Pi^sicient,  but  tiuie  is  very  precious 
just  now.  1  ought  to  be  attending  to  affairs.  The  loss  of  a  day  means 
the  loss  of  a  million  dollars  to  the  country/' 

*'  Well,  then,  we  shall  be  compelled  lo  have  the  dinner  without  the 
honor  of  your  presence,"  said  Mr,  Lincoln,  as  they  parted. 

Never  before  had  a  commander  of  any  of  the  armies  pleaded  public 
necessity  for  declining  a  dinner  at  the  White  House ;  never  a  com  in  a  nd- 
er  so  abs<jrbe<l  Jis  was  (leneral  Grant  in  the  Inisiness  of  the  country. 
Possibly  the  declination  gave  the  President  more  pleasure  than  lie 
would  have  had  from  an  acceptance  of  the  invitation. 

A  few  days  before  Cienei'al  (irant  I'eceivetl  his  commission  F.  H. 
Carpenter,  an  artist,  was  installed  in  the  White  House  to  paint  a  picture 
commemorating  tlie  signing  of  thu  Etuaneipation  Pnxdamation.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  household,  and  recordeil  scenes  in  the  routine 
of  the  President*s  official  life.  Mr.  Lincoln  and  tlie  artist  were  together 
one  evening  when  the  President  turned  from  his  paper  as  if  weary.  (') 

'*Tad,'^  he  said  to  his  youngest  son,  ''run  to  the  library  and  get 
'Shakes]>eare.'"  He  read  passages  which  had  ever  been  a  tlelight  to 
him.  *'The  opening  of  'Richard  IIL/  it  seems  to  me,  is  almost  always 
misapprehended/'  he  said.  *'  Yon  know  the  actor  usually  comes  in 
with  a  flourish,  and,  like  a  college  sophomore,  says: 

**  *  Now  in  the  winter  of  our  discontent 

Made  glorious  summer  by  thiii  isuu  t>f  York.' 

Now  this  is  all  wrong.  Richard  had  l>een,  and  was  then,  plotting  the 
flestruction  of  his  brothers  to  make  rotjin  for  himself.  Outwardly,  he  is 
most  hiyal  to  the  newly  crowned  king;  secretl3%  he  could  scarcel}^  con- 
tain his  impatience  at  the  oljstacles  still  in  the  way  of  his  own  eleva- 
tion. He  is  burning  wnth  repressed  hate  and  jealousy.  The  prologue 
is  the  utterance  of  the  most  intense  bitterness  and  satire.'' 

llr.  Lincoln  assumeil  the  character,  and  recited  tlie  passiige  with 
such  force  that  it  became  a  new  creation  to  the  artist. 

**  There  is  a  i>oem,'*  he  said,  '^  which  has  been  a  great  favorite  with 
rae  for  many  yeaiu  Jason  Duncan  first  callai  my  attention  to  it,  I 
cut  it  from  a  newspaper,  and  carried  it  in  my  pocket  and  learned  it.  I 
would  give  a  great  deal  to  know  who  wrote  it." 

Half  closing  his  eyes,  he  repeated  the  |>oem  **  Oh,  why  should  tlie 
spirit  of  mortal  be  proufl  V 
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The  poem  contained  thirteen  stanzas,  but  Mr.  Lincoln  never  retuted 

the  third : 

'Tiie  maid  ou  whose  cheek,  on  whose  hrow,  ia  whose  eye 
Shone  hcauiy  and  pleasure— her  tHumph.s  are  by  ; 
And  the  memory  of  those  who  loved  her  and  praiaed 
Arc  alike  from  the  minds  of  the  living  erased/* 

Neither  did  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  his  many  recitations  of  this  poem  to  his 
friends,  ever  include  the  seventh  stanza ; 

"The  Bfiittt  who  enjoyed  the  communion  of  UeaveD, 
The  slnoer  who  dareti  to  remiihi  iin forgiven, 
The  wise  and  the  fuolisli,  rhe  guilty  and  just, 
Have  quietly  mingled  their  hours  ia  the  duel/* 

There  were  tender  and  sacred  memories  connected  with  the  poem 
which  time  never  effaceil.  He  recited  once  more  Holmes's  *'  Last 
Leaf/- 

The  corridors  leading  to  the  executive  chamber  were  daily  crowded 
by  Senators,  inemlM^rs  of  Congress,  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  vis- 
itors from  foreign  hinds,  delegations  from  civic,  religious,  and  j)olitical 
organisations— men  with  schemes  for  ptitting  an  end  to  the  w*ar;  ap- 
plicants who  w^anted  sjiecial  i>ermits  to  trade  in  the  South;  men  and 
women  who  desit^ed  to  get  their  sons  hotne  from  the  army  or  out  of 
prison.     Mr.  Lincoln  often  recognized  an  old  acquaintance  among  them, 

*'  I  presume  you  have  forgotten  me/'  said  one. 

"  No,  yotir  name  is  Flood*  I  saw  yuu  twelve  yeai^s  ago,  I  am  glad 
to  see  j^ou,  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  know  that  the  Flood  still  flows 

Many  yeai^s  befoi*e  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion,  George  Thompson, 
an  Englishman,  came  to  America  to  promote  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
The  peoj)!*^  resented  the  interference  of  a  foreigner  in  American  af- 
fairs, and  he  w^fis  rudely  treated.  Ho  w*as  once  moiie  in  the  United 
States,  and  called  on  the  President,  aeeompanied  by  Rev,  John  Pier- 
pont,  of  JJoston,  Lewis  Ciei>haBe»  publisher,  and  Oliver  pjohnsiin,  tHhtot* 
of  an  antislavery  paper,  the  "  New  Era.'* 

**The  aristocracy  and  the  moneyed  interests  of  (Treat  Britain,"  said 
Thompson,  '*  would  rejoice  to  see  the  United  States  broken  up;  but  the 
working  people  know  that  the  cause  of  liberty  is  at  stake^  and  their 
sympathies  are  with  the  North  and  for  the  extirpation  of  slavery ,'- 

"Mr.  Thonjpsfjn/'  said  the  President,  "the  pc*ople  of  Great  Britain 
and  oi  other  eouutries  have  been   in  error  m  regard  to  this  conflict. 
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They  seemed  to  think  the  moment  I  became  President  I  had  the  power 
to  abolish  shivery,  forgetting  that  I  hail  to  take  an  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution  and  to  execute  the  laws  as  I  found  thera*  1  ilid  not  con- 
sider that  I  had  any  right  to  touch  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the 
States  until  all  other  means  for  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  Gov- 
ernment had  been  exhausted.  The  time  came  when,  if  the  nation  was 
to  live,  slavery  must  die.  JIany  of  my  strongest  snpjiorters  urged 
eraancipfition  before  I  thought  it  indispensable  and  before  the  country 
was  ready  for  it.  It  is  my  conviction  that  if  it  had  been  issued  six 
months  earlier  public  sentiment  would  not  Imve  sustained  it.  Just  so 
in  reference  to  enhsting  colored  soldiei"s.  Jhul  the  step  lieen  taken 
sooner  it  couUl  not  have  been  carried  out,  A  man  watches  his  pear-tree 
day  after  day,  impatient  for  the  ripening  of  the  fruit.  Let  hiin  attenijit 
to  force  the  process,  and  he  may  si)oil  both  fruit  and  ti'ce;  but  let  him 
patiently  wait,  and  he  will  have  the  ripe  pear.  I  c^n  solemnly  assert 
that  I  have  a  clear  conscience  in  regard  to  my  action.  I  have  done 
what  no  man  could  have  helped  doing,  standing  in  my  place,"' 

A  lady  from  Alexandria  complained  that  the  medical  director  had 
taken  the  church  where  she  was  accustomed  to  worship  for  a  hospitah 

'*  Mr.  President,''  she  said,  ''as  there  are  only  two  or  three  wounded 
soldiers  in  it,  I  came  to  see  if  you  would  not  let  us  have  it,  as  we  want 
it  very  much  to  woi^ship  God  in.*" 

''  Have  you  called  upon  the  post  surgeon!*' 

**  Yes,  sir,  but  can  do  nothing  with  him." 

*' Well,  madam,  he  is  there  to  attentl  to  just  such  business,  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  knows  better  than  I  what  should  he  done 
under  the  circumstances.  You  pmbably  own  pro]>erty  in  Alexandria. 
How  much  will  you  give  towards  building  a  hospital  f' 

"Really,  Mr.  President,  our  property  is  very  much  embarrassed  by 
the  w^ar,  so  I  could  not  give  much  for  such  a  purpose.'' 

''Well,  madam,  I  expect  thei'e  will  be  a  battle  soon,  and  it  is  my 
opinion  that  God  wants  the  church  for  poor  wounde<l  Union  soldiet*s 
quite  as  much  as  he  does  for  secesh  people  to  worship  in.  You  will 
excuse  me.     Good-day,  madam.'' 

Two  aged  people,  husband  and  wife,  with  much  hesitation  approached 
the  President.     The  severity  upon  his  face  changed  to  a  kindly  look. 

"Well,  my  good  lady,  what  can  I  do  for  youT' 

**Mr.  President,  I  never  spoke  to  a  President  before,  but  I  am  a 
Union  woman,  down  here  in  Maryland.  Aly  boy  has  been  wonnded  in 
battle.     He  is  in  the  hospital,     I  have  been  trying  to  get  him  out: 
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somehow  I  cfiWt  They  said  Yd  better  come  and  see  you.  When  thu 
Will"  broke  out  I  gave  my  boy  to  God,  and  then  told  him  he  might  go  ^ 
anil  (ight  the  rebels.  Now,  Mr.  President,  if  j^ou'il  let  me  take  h 
home,  I'll  nurse  him  up,  and  just  as  soon  as  he  gets  well  enough  he'll 
go  riglit  back  and  fight  again,     lie's  a  good  boy;  he  won't  shirk*-' 

Tears  glistened  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  he  looked  into  the 
honest  face  and  listened  to  the  pleading  wonls. 

'*  You  shall  have  your  boy.  There,  take  this  scrap  of  paper,  and 
you  will  get  yoni*  boy  if  he  is  able  to  be  moved,'' 

'*  God  bless  you,  Mr,  President !  w^e  are  so  much  obliged  to  yoa  I" 
said  the  grateful  woman,  stifling  her  sobbing  joy  as  she  received  the 
paper,  (*) 

The  Attorney-general  came  to  the  President  soliciting  a  favor.  "A 
frientl  of  mine,"  said  Mr.  Bates,  ''over  in  Virginia  is  a  Union  man^but 
his  boy  enlisted  in  the  rebel  army.  He  has  l>een  cai>tured  by  our  trrx>ps, 
and  the  father  wants  him  paroled.  He  promises  that  the  bo}'  shrUl  not 
serve  again.  As  a  pei'sonul  favor  I  hope  you  will  see  your  way  lo 
grant  it.'' 

^'  Bates/-  said  Mr.  Lmcoln,  **  I  have  a  case  almost  like  it.  The  son 
of  an  old  friend  in  Illinois  ran  away  from  home  and  enlisted  in  the 
rebel  ^mny.  The  poor  fool  has  been  captured,  and  his  broken-hearted 
fatlier  wants  me  to  send  him  home,  and  he  promises  to  keep  him  there. 
Now,  let  us  unite  our  intluence  with  this  Administration,  and  see  if 
we  can't  make  the  two  old  men  happy,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  two 
fools  from  going  back  into  the  rebel  army." 

The  f^jthers  received  their  sons,  and  the  '* fools''  never  again  took 
uj)  arms  against  their  country. 

A  fair  was  held  in  Washington  on  March  IGth  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers  in  the  hospitals.  It  was  given  under  the 
auspices  of  women.  Mr.  Lincoln  visited  it,  and,  being  called  upon  for  a 
speech,  said : 

*'I  have  but  u  few  words  to  uUt:r.  This  extraorditiary  war  fans  heavily  ijpoD  nil 
classes  of  people,  but  most  lieavily  upon  Uie  soldier.  It  lias  betm  said,  *  All  thai  a  mm 
Ijalh  will  he  give  for  hh  life  ;'  the  soldicrr  puts  his  life  at  stak*>,  and  often  yields  il.  id  his 
country *d  caufte.  The  liiphcst  merit  thus  is  due  the  soldier.  ,  .  ♦  1  am  not  accustomed  lo 
the  Iftnguaire  of  eulos^y  :  I  have  never  studied  the  art  of  paying  compliments  to  women, 
Hut  1  must  sfiy  tljnl  if  all  that  has  been  said  by  orators  and  poets  since  the  creation  of  the 
world  itj  praise  of  women  were  applied  lo  the  women  of  America,  it  would  not  do  ibera 
justice  fur  ibdr  coo  duct  during  this  war.*' 

An  entertain ment  in  aid  of  the  fair,  cx)nsisting  of  poetical  recitations 
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and  readings  by  elocutionists,  was  held  in  the  Representatives'  Hall 
Tbe  President  attended,  and  was  invited  to  a  seat  on  the  platform. 
Among  the  selections  was  a  poem  entitled  ^'The  New  Pastoral/'  written 
by  Thomas  Buchanan  liead  in  1850»  after  the  repeal  of  the  ilissonri 
Compromise— a  prophetic  poem  containing  a  remarkable  passage: 


'  Uvre  ihe  gre^il  statesman  from  the  ranks  of  toil 
May  ri8t'  wUli  jmigmetil  clear,  qs  strong  as  wise, 
And  with  a  wril- directed  pHlriot  blow 
Rcclhich  tlie  rivets  iu  cmr  Uuion  bood^ 
Wliicli  tmkeriug  knaves  have  striven  to  set  ajar" 


k 

I  l^onrteen  vear^  had  passed  sinee  the  writing  of  the  poem,  and  the 

P       prophecy  was  teing  fnl filled  in  the  person  of  PiH*sident  Lincoln.    It  was 
[       recognized  hv  the  andience,  and  the  Capitol  rang  with  applanse. 

The  Governor  of  Kentucky,  Mr.  Brandette,  together  with  Mr.  Dixon 
and  Mr.  A.  G.  Iloilges,  visited  Washington  to  see  alKjul  the  draft  for 
soldiers  whii*h  Congress  ha(i   ordered.      They  talked  with  Mr. 
'  Lincoln  about  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.    After  their  re- 
turn to  Kentucky,  Mr  Hodges nsked  the  President  to  write  out  what  he 
had  suid  to  them.     Very  reinarkahle  the  closing  sentences: 

'*  I  claim  not  to  have  controlled  eveiifs,  but  conft^ss  pltiinly  Ibat  events  Itave  controlled 
me.  Now^  at  the  end  of  tbree  j^ears*  strui^gle,  the  nation's  condition  is  not  what  uitber 
party  or  any  mnn  devised  or  expecleil.  God  atone  can  claim  it.  Wbitber  it  is  tending 
seems  phiin.  If  God  now  will:^  ibe  removnl  of  a  great  wrong,  and  wills  also  I  hat  we  of 
tbe  North  as  well  iis  you  of  the  Houih  shall  i>ay  fairly  for  our  complicity  in  that  wrong;, 
IJU partial  history  will  find  tburein  new  causes  to  attest  and  revere  tbe  juslice  and  gooiine^s 

of  GfMl.  ' 

General  Gmnt  returned  from  the  West  to  take  supreme  command 
of  military  affaiii^. 

'*  What  sort  of  a  man  is  General  Grant?"  iisked  one  of  the  Pix*s- 
ident'a  friends. 

''Well,  I  hardly  know  what  to  think  of  him/'  said  Mr.  Lincoln. 
"  He  is  the  quietest  fellow  yon  ever  saw.  He  don't  make  any  fuss.  I 
believe  two  or  three  titnes  he  has  been  in  this  nx)m  a  iinnute  or  so  be- 
fore I  knew  he  was  here.  The  only  evidence  yon  have  that  he  is  in  any 
place  is  that  he  makes  things  ffiL     Grant  is  the  first  general  I  have 

'*  How  is  that  r' 

"You  know  luiw  it  hits  been  with  the  othei-s.  As  soon  as  T  put  a 
man  in  command,  he'd  come  to  me  with  a  plan  of  a  cunjpaign,  as  if  to 
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say^  *  No\\%  I  don't  believe  I  can  do  it,  but  if  you  say  so  I'll  try/  and  so 
put  the  responsibility  of  success  or  failure  on  nie.  It  isn't  so  with 
Grant.  He  hasn't  told  me  what  his  plans  are.  I  don't  know,  and  1 
don't  want  to  know.  I  am  ghid  to  have  found  a  man  who  can  go 
ahead  without  me.'- 

The  President  had  been  lying  on  a  lounge^  but  now  sat  upright  and 
talked  more  earnestly,  as  if  it  were  a  congenial  topic, 

*'  You  see,  when  any  of  the  others  set  out  on  a  campaign,  they'd 
look  over  inattei-s  and  pick  out  some  one  thing  they  were  shi)rt  of  and 
whicli  they  knew  I  couldn't  give  them,  aud  tell  me  the}"  couldn't  win 
unless  they  had  it,  aiul  it  was  must  generally  cavalry.'^ 

Mr.  Lincoln  laughed  heartily  a  moment,  and  then  went  on : 

■*No\v,  when  iirant  took  hold  1  was  waiting  to  see  what  his  pet  im- 
poasihUity  would  be,  I  reckoned  it  would  be  cavalry,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  fur  we  hadn't  hoi'ses  enough  to  mount  tiie  men  we  had.  There 
were  15,000,  or  thereabouts,  up  near  Harj^er's  Ferry,  and  no  hoi'ses  to 
put  theui  on*  Well,  Grant  sent  word  to  nie  the  other  day  about  those 
very  men,  just  as  I  expected,  but  he  didn't  ask  for  horses.  He  only 
wanted  tu  know  whether  he  should  make  infantry  of  them  or  disband 
them.  He  don't  ask  impossibilities  of  me,  and  he  is  the  lii*st  general 
who  hasn't." 

General  Grant  intended  that  the  array  under  Sherman,  at  Chatta- 
nooga, the  Arni}^  of  the  Poto!uae,  under  Meaile,  and  the  Arm}'  of  the 
James,  under  Butler,  should  move  at  the  same  time.  General  Burnside 
was  at  Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  with  the  Nintb  Torps,  num1>*^ring  near- 
ly 30,000  men»  lie  was  directed  to  march  to  Wasbington,  and  from 
there  to  the  Kapidan,  to  co-operate  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac* 

Down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  coines  Burnside's  troops,  turning  up 
Fourteenth  Street,  whore  the  President  stands  upon  a  balcony  to  review 
them.  Some  of  the  veterans  have  fought  at  Bull  Run,  lkll*s 
Bluff,  Roanoke,  Newbern,  in  front  of  Richmond,  Antietam,  Get- 
tysburg, Knoxville.  The  flags  which  they  carry  are  hi  tatters,  but  they 
are  the  dearest  things  on  earth  to  the  men  keeping  stej>  to  the  <Lrum- 
beat  Thera  is  the  steady  tramping  of  the  men,  the  deep,  heavy  jar  of "« 
gun-carriages,  clattering  of  horses'  hoofs,  clanking  of  sabres.  General 
Burnside  and  the  President,  standing  side  by  side,  look  down  upon  the 
serried  ranks.  Tlte  lines  are  deepening  in  the  face  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
He  is  jmle  and  care-worn.  The  soldiers  behc^ld  him,  swing  their  hats, 
and  hurrah.  A  division  of  veterans  pass,  and  then,  with  full  ranks, 
the  platoons  extending  the  entire  width  of  the  street,  come  brigades 
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which  have  never  been  in  battle — men  who  have  come  at  the  call  of 
their  coiintrj  to  lay  down  their  lives  on  the  battle-field.  Their  country  ! 
Tliey  never  had  a  country  till  that  pale  man  on  the  balcony  gave  them 
one.  They  never  were  men  till  he  made  them  such.  They  were  slaves; 
he  made  them  freemen.  They  have  been  chattels— things;  now  they 
are  ownei's  of  themselves — citizens— soldiers  of  the  Republic.  Xever 
before  liave  they  beheld  their  benefactor.  "Hurrah  for  Uncle  Abe! 
Hurrah  for  Mars  IJnkum !"  No  cheere  like  theirs.  It  is  the  spontaneous 
outbui^st  from  grateful  hearts.  Yes  ;  in  return  for  what  he  has  done  for 
them  and  for  their  race  will  they  fight  to  the  death ! 

**Can  you,"  said  the  President  to  Mr.  L.  E.  Chittenden,  *4eave  your 
office  and  go  over  to  Annaix>lis?  A  party  of  about  400  officers  and 
men  out  of  rebel  prisons  at  Belie  Isle,  at  Richmond,  arrived  there 
yesterday.  Their  condition  will  be  investigated  by  Congress; 
but  that  will  take  time.  An  intelligent  lady,  whom  you  know,  has 
given  me  such  an  account  of  their  sad  state  that  I  should  like  to  know 
the  truth  at  once  from  one  who  will  neither  exaggerate  nor  suppress 
any  of  the  facts.    AVill  you  go  and  see  them,  and  bring  me  back  your 

report  ?"(•) 

Mr.  Chittenden  visited  Annapolis,  beheld  the  men,  returned  to 
Washington,  and  reported  to  Mr  Lincoln. 

**  All  the  way  from  Annapolis,"  he  said,  **  I  have  been  studying  the 
formula  for  an  answer  to  your  question*  It  is  useless.  You  would  like 
to  know  what  I  have  seen ;  I  cannot  tell  you.  Imagine,  if  you  can, 
strong  men,  robbed  of  their  money,  blankets,  overcoats,  boots,  and  cloth- 
ing,  covered  with  rags,  driven  like  foxes  into  holes  on  an  island,  exposed 
to  fi'ost  and  cold  until  their  frozen  extremities  drop  from  tlieir  bleeding 
stumps,  fed  upon  food  such  as  the  swine  would  have  rejected,  until  by 
exhaustion  their  manhood  is  crushed  out,  their  minds  destroyed,  and 
their  bodies,  foul  with  filth  and  disease,  are  brought  to  the  very  bordei^ 
of  the  grave,  which  soon  will  close  upon  half  of  them,  and  you  may  get 
some  faint  conception  of  what  may  be  seen  at  Annapolis.  But  it  will 
be  very  faint.  The  picture  cannot  be  comprehended  even  when  it  is 
seen," 

**  Can  such  things  be  possible !''  the  President  exclaimed.  **  You  are 
the  fourth  person  who  has  given  me  the  same  account.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve it!  There  must  be  some  explanation  for  it.  The  Richmond  peo- 
ple are  Americans—of  the  same  race  as  ourselves.    It  is  incredible!*' 

"  No,-*  Mr.  President,  **  I  saw  the  poor  unfortunates  last  evening,  I 
went  again  this  morning  to  find  something  which  would  relieve  the 
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tioriYjf  of  the  first  impression.  I  did  not  find  it.  I  have  conversed 
with  men  wlio  know  they  are  dying.  They  all  tell  the  same  story,  and 
but  one  conclusion  is  possible:  a  frightful  weight  of  res]K>nsibility 
and  guilt  rests  ujK>n  tlie  authorities  at  Richmond  for  these  crimes 
against  humanity.'^ 

^^Xothing,'' replied  Mr.  Lincoln, '*  has  occurred  in  the  war  which 
causes  me  to  suffer  like  this.  I  know  it  seems  impossible  to  account  for 
the  treatment  of  these  poor  fellows,  except  on  tlie  theory  that  someb<3dy 
is  guilty.  iJut  the  w^orld  will  be  slow  to  believe  that  the  Confe<lenite 
authorities  intend  to  destmy  their  prisoners  by  starvation.  We  should 
be  skiw  to  lx4ieve  it.  It  must  be  that  they  have  some  claim  of  excuse. 
The  Indians  torture  their  prisoners,  but  I  never  heard  that  they  froze, 
them  or  starved  them!'-  We  niav  not  know  all  the  facts,  the  whole 
inside  history.     They  may  have  excuses  of  which  we  know  nothing." 

^'  Make  the  case  your  own,  Mr.  Pi'esident,"  said  Chittenden.  **  Wash- 
ington is  kirger  than  Eichmond.  Your  duties  are  quite  as  absorbing  as 
those  of  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis.  Could  Confederate  prisoners  of  war  be 
dying  by  hundreds  of  exposure  and  starvation  on  an  island  in  the  Po- 
tomac, between  this  city  and  Alexandria,  and  you  not  know  it  I  Why» 
the  newsboys  in  the  streets  would  publish  it^  and  the  authorities  could 
not  remain  ignorant  of  it,  even  if  they  were  deaf  and  dumb." 

"Well/'  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  ''  I  admit  you  have  the  best  of  the  argu- 
ment. But  do  me  a  favor.  Ketain  your  opinions,  if  you  must,  but  say 
nothing  about  them  at  present  until  we  are  forced  to  make  the  charge 
— until  there  is  no  alternative,  and  the  world  is  forced  to  think  as  we  do.*' 

*^  I  will  do  as  you  request,  Mr.  President.'' 

*'  Let  us  hope,"  he  replied,  *'  for  the  best.  We  shall  have  enough  to 
answer  for  if  we  survive  this  war.  Let  us  hope  at  least  that  the  crime 
of  murdering  prisoners  by  exposure  and  starvation  may  not  be  fastened 
on  any  of  our  people." 

With  fifteen  dkys'  rations  for  the  array.  General  Grant  out  loose i 
from  all  communication  with  Washington,  classed  the  Rapidan,  and 
went  on  to  the  Wilderness.     (See  ''  Redeeming  the  Republic,'-  chap.  iv. » 

A  courier  arrived  at  the  White  House  with  an  account  of  the  two 
daj^s'  struggle  —an  undecided  battle,  in  which  20,000  men  had 
been  killed  or  wounded.     The  President  paced  his  chamber,  and 
gave  way  to  uncontrollable  emotion,  exclaiming : 

'*My  God!  ray  God!  twenty  thousand!  I  cannot  bear  it!  I  can* 
not  bear  it!  Why  do  we  suffer  so?  Could  we  not  have  avoided  the 
terrible,  bloody  war  ?     Was  it  not  forced  upon  us  i    Will  it  ever  end  f* 
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In  the  evening  John  W.  Forney,  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  '^  Press/' 
called  at  the  White  House.  He  fuiiiid  Mr.  Lincoln  suffering  great  de- 
pression of  spirits,  lie  was  ghastly  pale.  There  were  dark  rings 
around  his  deep-set  eyes.     He  was  reading  Shakesj^eare. 

"  Let  me  read  you  this  from  Shakespeare,"  he  said,  "  1  cannot  read 
it  like  Forest,  who  is  acting  at  the  theatre,  but  it  comes  to  me  to-night 
like  a  consolation  : 

'*  'Tomorrow,  and  tomorrow,  and  tomorrow, 
Creeps  In  this  pinty  pac«  from  dny  to  day, 
To  tlie  lust  sy liable  of  recordod  time; 
And  n\\  our  yest*;rdfiys  Ijave  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  dealli,     Oul,  out,  brief  tandle  1 
Lifes  but  a  walking  shadow;  a  poor  i>layer, 
Tlint  Hi  nils  atjd  frets  hia  hour  upon  the  stage, 
And  tlicu  is  lieanl  no  more:  it  is  n  tiilo 
Told  hy  An  Idiots  full  of  souud  und  fury, 
Signify  ing  nolliing/ *' ( *" ) 


A  few  days  later  the  wounded  began  to  arrive  from  the  Wilderness 
and  SfKottsylvaniii.  Washington  became  a  vast  hospital.  The  Presi- 
dent  visited  tlie  diaa,bled  soldiers,  s|>eaking  kind  wonls  and  doinf!^  what 
he  could  for  them.  Day  by  day  his  own  countenance  was  changing, 
the  sadnesi?  Ijecoming  habitual 

'*  He  looked,-'  writes  Mr.  Arnohl,  member  of  Congress,  "  like  one 
who  haxl  lost  a  dear  iiiemiier  of  his  own  family.  1  recall  ime  evening 
late  in  May,  when  I  met  tlio  President  in  his  carriage  driving  slowly 
towards  the  Soldiers'  Home,  Tie  had  just  parted  fi^om  one  of  those 
long  lines  of  ambulances.  Tlie  sun  was  just  sinking  behind  the  desolate 
and  deserted  hills  of  Virginia ;  the  flags  from  the  forts,  hosi>itats»  and 
camps  diXH»ped  sadly.  Arlington,  with  its  white  colonnade,  looked  like 
what  it  was — a  hospital.  Far  down  the  Potomac,  towards  llount  A^er- 
non,  the  haze  of  evening  was  gathering  over  the  landscape,  and  when  I 
met  the  President  his  attitude  and  expression  spoke  the  deepest  sad- 
ness. He  paused  as  we  met,  and  pointing  his  hand  towards  the  line 
of  woundeil  mt»n,  he  said:  '  Look  yonder  at  those  pour  fellows.  I  can- 
not bear  it.  This  suffering,  this  loss  of  life,  is  dreadful'  Kecalling  a 
letter  he  had  written  yeai^s  before  to  a  sutTering  friend  wliose  grief 
he  had  sought  to  console,  I  retninded  him  of  tlie  incident,  and  asked 
him :  *  Do  you  remember  writing  to  your  sorrowing  friend  these  words : 
'*And  this,  too,  shidl  pass  away.  Never  fear,  victory  will  come.*" 
*  Yes,'  replied  he,  '  victory  will  come,  but  it  comes  slowly,' "'(") 
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Sunday  was  ever  a  restful  day.  Public  cares  were  laid  aside.  In 
the  floorless  cabin  on  the  banks  of  Nolin's  Creek  Mr.  Lincoln  had  lis- 
tened to  the  stories  of  Abraham,  Moses,  Joseph,  David,  Daniel — heroes 
of  Biblical  history,  as  narrated  by  his  mother.  There  is  no  more  beau- 
tiful picture  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  hfe  than  the  scene  often  witnessed  in  the 
White  House  on  Sunday  afternoons — the  chief  executive  of  the  nation 
narrating  the  same  stories  to  his  listening  boy. 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 

SUMMER  OF  1864. 

THE  political  campaign  for  nominating  candidates  for  the  Presidency 
began  with  the  assembling  of  the  Abolitionists  and  others  at  Cleve- 
land. General  Fremont  was  nominated.  Wendell  Phillips  in  an  ad- 
dress said : 

"The  Administration  I  regard  as  a  civil  and  military  failure,  and  its  avowed  policy 
ruinous  to  the  North  in  every  point  of  view.  Mr.  Lincoln  may  wish  the  end  peace  and 
freedom,  but  he  is  wholly  unwilling  to  use  the  means  which  can  secure  that  end.  If  Mr. 
Lincoln  is  re-elected,  I  do  not  expect  to  see  the  Union  reconstructed  in  my  day,  unless  on 
terms  more  disastrous  to  liberty  than  ever  disunion  would  be." 

Mr.  Phillips  did  not  state  what  means  the  President  could  use.  The 
Emancipation  Proclamation  had  been  issued ;  more  than  100,000  negro 
soldiers  were  in  the  army.    What  more  could  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Phillips  also  said  : 

'*!  see  in  General  Fremont  one  whose  thorough  loyalty  to  democratic  institutiong 
without  regard  to  race,  whose  earnest  and  decisive  character,  whose  clear  sighted  states- 
manship and  rare  military  ability  justify  my  confidence  that  in  his  hands  all  will  be  done 
to  save  the  State  that  foresight,  skill,  decision,  and  statesmanship  can  do." 

Instead  of  showing  rare  military  ability,  General  Fremont  had  utterly 
failed  as  a  commander.  The  convention  denounced  corruption  in  office, 
yet  one  of  its  leading  members,  who  had  served  on  Fremont's  staff,  had 
been  dismissed  from  military  service  on  account  of  his  dishonest  trans- 
actions. It  was  a  gathering  of  a  handful  of  discontented  men — less 
than  four  hundred. 

Mr.  Lincoln  read  the  account  of  the  proceedings,  and  laughed.  It 
reminded  him  of  a  gathering  in  another  age,  and  in  another  country. 
He  took  up  his  Bible  and  read  : 

"And  every  one  that  was  in  distress,  and  every  one  that  was  in  debt,  and  every  one 
that  was  discontented,  gathered  themselves  unto  him;  and  he  became  a  captain  over 
them;  and  there  were  with  him  about  four  hundred  men." 
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The  United  States  imder  the  Presidency  of  Abrahara  Lincoln  was 
not  just  like  the  Kingdom  of  Isnwl  under  Saul ;  neither  was  General 
Fremont  the  exact  counterpart  of  David,  But  the  four  hundred  gathei'ed 
at  Cleveland  and  the  four  hundred  in  the  cave  of  Adullam  were  alike 
discontenteil  and  opposed  to  those  in  authority.  The  President  laughed 
heartily  over  the  similarity.  He  respected  and  honored  the  earnest 
men  who  had  nominated  Fremont,  but  could  not  accept  their  views  as 
to  his  duty  in  administering  the  affair's  of  the  nation. 

From  the  outbreak  of  the  KebeJUon  the  people  had  gradually  come 
to  see  that  it  had  been  caused  by  slavery,  and  that  there  could  be  no 
lasting  peace  till  it  was  wholly  eradicated.  President  Lincoln  issued 
his  Proclamation  of  Emancijiation  as  a  war  measure  to  cripple  the  ene* 
my,  but  it  did  not  wholly  abolish  slavers\  Congress  could  not  do  it  by 
an  enactment.  The  peojyle  must  act  in  their  sovereign  capacity  and 
change  the  Constitution, 

James  il.  Ashley,  of  Ohio ;  James  F.  Wilson,  of  Iowa  \  Senator  Sum- 
ner, of  Massachusetts,  and  Senator  Henderson,  of  Missouri,  had  sub- 
mitted resolutions  for  amending  the  Constitution,  which  were  referred 
to  a  Joint  Judiciary  Committee,  of  which  Senator  Trumbull  was  chair- 
man. The  months  were  slipping  away,  summer  approachuig.  The 
committee  had  taken  no  action.  President  Lincoln  was  solicitous  that 
something  sliould  be  done.  The  Emancipation  Proclamation  was  of 
little  etfect,  save  as  victories  were  won. 

The  National  Convention  of  the  Republican  Party  to  nominate  a 
candidate  for  tlie  Presidency'  was  to  meet  in  Baltimore.  It  would  be 
called  to  order  by  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  chaiiinan  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee, '*  I  would  like  you,*'  said  Mr.  Lincoln  to  him,  **  in  your  address, 
when  you  call  the  convention  to  order,  as  its  key-note,  and  to  put  into 
the  platform,  as 'its  key -stone,  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
abolishing  and  prohibiting  slavery.^' 

The  day  arrived  (June  8,  1864),  At  the  outset  the  delegates  mani- 
fested their  determination  to  take  advanced  ground  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Union. 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  at  Cold  Harbor.  It  had  fought 
its  way  from  the  Wilderness  to  the  vicinity  of  Richmond.  It  was  so 
near  the  city  that  in  th(5  stillness  of  night  the  Union  sentinels  could 
hear  the  church  bells  toU  the  passing  hours.  The  army  commanded 
by  Sherman  had  forced  the  Confederates  under  Johnston  from  Buz- 
2ard*s  Roost  to  Kenesaw.  With  victory  upon  their  banners  the  soldiers 
of  the  Union  would  continue  the  struggle  to  the  entL 
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fAs  he  called  the  convention  to  ortler,  Mr.  Morgan  said : 

'*  II  is  a  iitdc  more  thaa  eiglit  yeurs  since  it  was  resolved  to  form  h  national  party.  ir» 
be  coiKlucivcl  on  ihe  pHuciisliS  and  pijlicy  of  Washington  and  Jeffereon.  ...  In  view  of 
llie  dreiid  realities  of  tlie  paat  find  what  is  passing  nt  thin  moment,  the  (iwi  that  ilie  bones 
of  our  soldiers  art*  hleaching  lu  every  Stale  of  the  Union,  aud  with  iiw  furtlier  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  this  lias  all  bt.^en  caused  by  ftlavery,  we  sluill  fail  of  aceoni[i]iyhiiig  onr 
great  missiou  uiik'<»8  we  sliall  declun*  fur  sueh  an  amendmeat  to  the  t'onstitution  as  will 
positively  problhit  African  slavery  in  the  riiiled  States.** 

The  delegates  clapped  their  hands,  rose  as  one  raan,  and  ma^le  the 
hall  ring  with  cheers.  It  was  si^nilicant  of  their  detentiination  to 
carry  on  the  work  they  had  begun  till  that  which  caused  the  war  shoidd 
Ije  eradicated  from  tlie  ( Vmstitution. 

Kev.  llobert  J.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  renowned  as  preacher 
and  scholar,  was  appointed  temporary  chairman.  (* )  He  was  uncle  to 
John  C  EreckiniMiige,  Vice-presitlent  under  Btichanan,  for  whom  the 
shire-hohlers  had  voted  in  18*iti,  uixl  who  was  a  lieutenant-general  in 
the  Confederate  army.  Though  tnany  of  his  friends  and  rehitives  had 
given  their  sympathies  to  the  Confederacy,  and  were  fighting  against 
the  Government,  Kobert  J,  Breckinridge  was  true  to  the  Tnion.  lie 
believed  President  Lincidn  liad  been  chosen  Uy  Almighty  (lod  to  save 
the  nation  fiTiin  ruin.  "*Thi:^  nation,-"  he  said  to  the  delegates  in  con- 
vention, ** shall  not  be  destroyed.  The  only  enduring  aud  imperishable 
cenient  of  all  free  institutions  has  been  the  blood  of  traitors.  .  ,  .  We 
must  use  all  power  to  exterminate  the  institution  of  slavery,  which  has 
raised  the  sword  against  the  Union/' 

The  convention  adopted  a  resolution  demanding  an  amendment  to 
tlte  Constitution  j*rohibiting  slavery,  as  had  been  suggested  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  and  announced  by  Mr.  Morgan.  Again  the  hall  rang  with 
loud  and  prolonged  cheers,  ^fr,  Lincoln  was  renominated  by  acclama- 
tion.  Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  was  selected  as  candidate  for 
Vice-president. 

The  committee  chosen  to  inform  Mr.  Lincoln  of  his  renomination 
visited  the  Wliite  House. 

'*  I  cannot,'*  sjtid  the  President,  ''conceal  my  gratification  nor  re- 
strain the  expression  of  my  gratitude  that  the  Union  people,  through 
their  convention,  in  their  continueil  elTort  to  save  and  advance  the  na- 
tion, have  deemed  me  not  unworthy  to  remain  iti  my  present  position. 
...  I  approve  the  declaration  in  favor  of  so  amending  the  Constitution 
as  to  prohibit  slavery  throughout  the  natioTi.  Such  an  amendment  is  a 
necessar^'  conclusion  to  the  tiiial  sticcess  of  the  Union  cause." 


Bnltiuiore  being  so  near  the  ciipilaK  many  deleofations  called  upon 
the  President — among  others,  moinhei^s  uf  the  Philadelphia  Union 
League. 

'^  I  do  not  allow  myself  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  response  to  the  ad* 
dress  of  its  presitlent,  'Mo  suppose  that  t^itlier  the  convention  or  the 
leagne  liave  concluded  that  I  am  the  greatest  or  1»est  man  in  America, 
but  rather  that  it  is  not  best  to  swap  horses  wliile  crossing  the  river, 


of  it  in  trying  to  s\vap/'(*) 

"Allow  me/'  said  a  gentleman,  "to  introduce  my  friend.  He  is  an 
artist,  and  has  painted  a  beautiful  portrait  of  yourself  and  presented 
it  to  the  league*" 

**  A  beautiful  portrait,  did  you  say  (  I  think,  sir/*  said  the  Presi- 
dent, addressing  the  artist,  ''that  you  must  have  taken  your  idea  not 
from  my  person,  but  from  my  principles." (' ) 

William  Lloyd  Garrison,  who  had  severely  criticised  Mr,  Lincoln  for 
setting  aside  Fremont's  and  Hunters  proclamations,  visited  the  White 
House,  and  was  warmly  welcomed, 

'*!  have  just  come  from  Bahiniore,"  said  Mr,  Garrison.  '*I  have 
been  searching  for  the  okl  jail  which  I  once  had  the  honor  of  occupy- 
ing, but  have  not  been  able  to  find  it." 

**  Well,"  said  Mr,  Lincoln,  ^*  times  have  changed.  Then  you  couldn't 
get  out,  now  you  can't  get  in."(*) 

The  National  Democratic  Convention  was  to  meet  in  Chicago,  July 
4th.  The  committee  having  matters  in  charge  selected  the  anniver- 
sary of  national  independence,  hoping  that  the  choice  of  such  a  day 
would  awaken  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  believed  the  war  was  a 
ISUlure,  who  said  the  South  never  could  be  conquered,  and  who  de- 
manded peace,  no  matter  what  terms  Jefferson  Davis  might  de- 
mand. 

As  narrated,  Mr.  Vallandigham,  of  Ohio,  had  lieen  sent  to  the  Con- 
federate  lines  by  President  Lincoln.  After  a  brief  stay  in  Kiclimond, 
he  made  his  way  to  Canada.  (")  He  located  himself  near  Windsor,  op- 
posite Detroit,  and  was  in  constant  cornnmnication  with  his  friends  in 
Ohio*  He  was  counselling  with  Jacob  Thompson  and  Clement  C.  Clay, 
Confederate  agents  at  Toronto  and  Montreal 

At  an  early  ]5eriod  of  the  Rebellion  a  secret  society  had  been 
formed  in  Southern  Indiana  by  men  who  favored  the  Confederacy. 
The  organization  at  first  was  known  as  the  '*  Knights  of  the  Golden 
Circle."  In  1863  it  became  the  *'Sons  of  Liberty."  Its  members  were 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  war.  The  calls  of  President  Lincoln  for  more 
trooi)8  and  the  ordering  of  the  draft  intensified  their  opposition.  They 
were  in  communication  with  the  Confederates.  If  the  Union  wei-e  to 
be  restored  at  all,  they  desired  it  to  be  tis  it  was  before  the  war,  with 
slavery  unharmed.  Tliey  did  not  comprehend  that  slavery  was  being 
swept  from  the  land  by  the  victories  of  the  Union  armies.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  society  were  most  numerous  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri, 


tuid  Ohio.  The  organization  gradually  extended  eastward  to  Xew 
York.  Its  meetings  were  held  secretly.  On  Washington's  birthday,  in 
February,  IS^M,  a  grand  council  of  delegates  assembled  in  New  York^ 
and  elected  Yallandigham  as  grand  comniander.  The  raerabers  of  the 
order  jadged.  from  the  discontent  in  the  Western  States,  it  would  be 
easy  to  bring  about  an  uprising  against  the  Government.  The  Con- 
federate commission  in  Canada  had  received  a  large  amount  of  money 
in  gold  coin  from  Kiohmond,  and  were  supplying  arms  to  the** Sons 
of  Liberty,"'  Captain  Hines,  an  officer  in  the  Confederate  service,  was 
commissioned  to  make  liis  way  to  Canada  and  collect  the  soldiers  who 
had  escaped  from  Union  military  prisons.  He  put  himself  in  connection 
with  the  secret  society. 

The  Peace  Democrats  of  south-western  Ohio  while  in  session  were 
surprised  when  Jlr.  Yallandigham,  general  commander  of  the  "  Sons 
of  Liberty,'-  appeared.  It  was  an  unlooke<I-for  event,  He  had 
•^"jg^^^'come  in  the  night  from  Canada.  He  was  greeted  with  a  yell  of 
delight.  President  Lincoln  w^as  informed  of  his  arrival,  but  had 
no  intention  of  having  him  again  arrested.  Just  what  induced  Yal- 
landigham to  suddenly  leave  Canada  and  appear  in  Ohio  is  not  known. 
The  "  Sons  of  Liberty  "  were  not  ready  for  an  uprising.  Probably  it 
was  to  make  hts  influence  felt  in  the  approaching  Democratic  Conven- 
tion,  to  which  he  was  at  once  elected  a  delegate.  The  managers  were^ 
gi*eatly  disturbed.  They  feared  Yallandigham  would  be  a  ruling  spirit. 
The  National  Committee  hastily  assembled  in  New  York  and  voted  to 
adjourn  the  meeting  of  the  convention  to  August  29th.  They  gave  as  a 
reason  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  party  to  wait  for  probable  events. 
General  Grant  had  fought  bis  way  from  the  Wilderness  to  Petersburg, 
and  had  announced  his  determination  to  fight  on  that  line  if  it  took  all 
summer.  General  Sherman  was  moving  towards  Atlanta.  Every  vic- 
tory won,  every  advance  of  the  armies,  made  the  cause  of  the  LTnion 
stronger  and  brought  discouragement  to  the  Democratic  Party.  One 
newspaper  frankly  stated  that  the  meeting  of  the  convention  was  post-- 
poned  that  advantage  might  be  taken  of  any  military  blunder.  The 
Kepublican  newspapers  said  it  was  the  first  time  in  history  that  a  politi- 
cal party  pretending  to  be  loyal  to  the  Constitution  could  only  hope  for 
success  from  disaster  to  the  armies  of  the  t^nion. 

Mr.  Chase  had  conducted  the  Treasury  Department  with  great 
ability,  but  he  differed  from  Mr.  Lincoln  on  many  questions.  It  was 
very  natural  that  he  should  want  his  own  way.  Once  he  resigned,  but 
the  President  declined  to  receive  his  resignation*    Accusations  were 
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and  was  so  displeased  thai  he  again  tendered  his  resignation.  Mr. 
Lincoln  called  upon  bini*  put  his  arm  around  the  neck  of  the  Secretary 
and  said,  '^ChasOj  here  is  a  jmper  with  which  I  have  nothing  to  do. 
Take  it  hack  and  be  reasonable.'' 

Mr.  Chase  did  so,  and  things  went  on  once  more  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 

When  the  Kepublican  Party  came  into  power  there  was  a  great 
scraudile  for  offices,  especially  in  New  York,  The  strife  between  the 
different  factions  gave  Jlr.  Lincoln  a  great  ileal  of  tmuble.  Mr.  Cisco, 
collector  of  customs,  desired  to  resign  the  office.  A  contest  arose  as  to 
who  should  sacceeii  hira.  Mr.  Chase  desired  the  apjxDintineut  of  Mr. 
Field.     Senator  ftlorgan  opposed  it, 

*' Strained  as  I  am/'  wrote  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  Secretary,  ''I  do  not 
think  that  I  can  make  this  appointment  in  the  direction  of  a  still  greater 
strain.  •• 

Twice  had  Mr.  Chase  tendered  his  resignation,  and  he  was  so  dis- 
pleased that  he  once  more  asked  to  be  relieved  of  the  Secretaryship. 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  the  man  to  go  again  to  the  residence  of  Mr, 
Chase  and  ask  him  to  remain  in  office. 

The  resignation  was  accepted,  anil  David  Tod,  of  Ohio,  appointed; 
but  a  tcU'gram  came  from  hira,  declining  the  ap|x>intment  on  account 
of  his  Ilea  It  Ih 

Through  the  night  the  President  had  been  thinking  over  the  situa- 
tion. The  Secretary  of  the  Trcasuiy  must  be  a  man  of  marked  ability 
—one  who  would  comnumd  the  contidence  of  the  people.  The 
1864^  Oovennnent  mast  have  money*  Unless  it  was  obtainetl  the  ar- 
mies couUl  not  y>e  kept  in  the  lield.  AVilliam  P.  Fessenden, 
Senator  from  Maine,  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  commanded 
the  contidence  of  the  country.  C)     lie  would  apixiint  hiia, 

*'  Mr.  Fessenden  is  in  the  anteroom  and  would  like  to  see  you/*  said 
one  of  the  secretaries  in  the  morning. 

*'  llen%  take  this  to  the  Senate.  Mr.  Fessenden  is  not  to  come  in  till 
after  you  have  started/'  said  Mr.  Lincoln. 

After  the  departure  of  the  secretary,  Mr,  Fessenden  entered  the  ex- 
ecutive chamber.     He  tiki  not  know"  what  the  President  had  done. 

'*  Mr.  President,"  sjiid  ^Ir.  Fesseudcn,  ''allow  me  to  suggest  Mr. 
McCulluch  as  a  suitable  [jerson  lor  the  Treasury  Departinent/' 

He  sees  a  smile  upon  Mr.  Lincoln's  face,  and  soon  learns  its  meaning. 

**  ilr.  Senator,  I  have  just  sent  your  name  to  the  Senate,'* 

Jlr.  Fessenden  springs  from  his  chair. 
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"  ^U\  Pi'esident,  you  must  withdraxr  it.    I  cannot,  I  cannot  accept  it." 
^*  No»  Mr.  FoHftenden,  I  cannot  witljdraw  it,    I  \v;mt  you,    You  must 

decline  it  before  the  ]nd>lie  if  you  really  cannot  tiike  it/ • 

The  nomin*T.tion  was  confirmed  without  a  dissenting;  voice  in  the 

Senate.    Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  knew,  esteemed,  and  honored 

Mr.  Fessenden, 


J 
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"  It  is  very  singular,"  Mr.  Lincoln  said,  "  considering  that  this  ap- 
pointment is  so  popular  when  made,  that  no  one  ever  mentioned  his 
name  to  me  for  that  place.  Thinking  over  the  matter,  two  or  three 
points  occurred  to  me:  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  business 
— as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  of  Finance  he  knows  as  much 
of  this  special  subject  as  Mr.  Chase;  he  possesses  a  national  reputa- 
tion and  the  confidence  of  the  country;  he  is  a  radical,  without  the 
petulant  and  vicious  fretfulness  of  many  radicals.  There  are  reasons 
why  this  appointment  ought  to  be  very  agreeable  to  him.  For  some 
time  past  he  has  been  running  in  rather  a  pocket  of  bad  luck;  the  failure 
to  renominate  Mr.  Ilamlin  makes  possible  a  contest  between  him  and 
the  Vice-president,  the  most  popular  man  in  Maine,  for  the  election 
\vhich  is  now  imminent.  A  little  w^hile  ago,  in  the  Senate,  you  know 
Trumbull  told  him  his  ill -temper  had  left  him  no  friends,  but  this 
sudden  and  most  gratifying  manifestation  of  good  feeling  over  his  ap- 
pointment, his  instantaneous  confirmation,  the  earnest  entreaties  of 
everybody  that  he  should  accept,  cannot  but  be  grateful  to  his  feelings.'' 

Congress  was  to  adjourn  at  noon  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
the  nation.  Early  in  the  forenoon  the  President  rode  to  the  Capitol  to 
examine  and  sign  the  bills  which  had  been  passed.  A  bill  providing  for 
the  readmission  of  the  seceded  States  to  the  Union  did  not  meet  his 
approval.  It  had  been  drawn  by  Henry  Winter  Davis,  of  Maryland, 
and  vehemently  advocated  by  Senator  Wade,  of  Ohio ;  Senator  Sumner, 
of  Massachusetts ;  Senator  Chandler,  of  Michigan,  and  others. 

''  Are  you  not  going  to  sign  it?"  Chandler  asked.  (') 

"  This  bill,"  Mr.  Lincoln  replied,  "  has  just  come  to  me.  Congress  is 
about  to  adjourn.  It  is  a  matter  of  too  great  importance  to  be  swal- 
lowed that  way." 

''  If  it  is  vetoed,  Mr.  President,  it  will  damage  us  fearfully  in  the 
coming  elections.  The  bill  ])rohibits  slavery  in  the  reconstructed  States. 
It  is  a  very  important  point." 

''  I  am  aware  of  it,"  the  President  replied.  "  It  is  a  very  important 
{X)int.  I  doubt  if  Congress  has  authority  under  the  Constitution  to  act 
on  that  point." 

''  Mr.  President,  it  is  no  more  than  you  youi'self  have  done." 

''  I  conceive,"  said  the  President,  ''  that  in  an  emergency  I  may  do 
things  on  military  grounds  which  Congress  cannot  do  under  the  Con- 
stitution." 

Senators  and  representatives  who  had  earnestly  advocated  the  pas- 
saii^e  of  the  bill  were  an'j^rv. 
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"Gentlemen;-  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  *Mt  seems  to  me  in  asserting  that 
the  insurrectionary  States  are  no  longer  in  the  Union  is  to  make  the 
fatal  admission  that  States,  whenov^er  they  ]>lease,  may  dissolve  their 
connection  with  the  Union.  We  cannot  surmise  that  admission.  If 
that  be  true,  then  I  am  not  President.  I  have  earnestly  favored  an 
amemlment  to  the  Constitution  abolishing  slavery.  Such  a  bill  passed 
the  Senate,  but  failed  in  the  House," 

'*I  agree  with  you,^' said  Secretary  Fessenden.  *'I  have  had  my 
doubts  as  to  tlie  constitutional  efficacy  of  your  own  ilecree  of  emanci- 
pation where  it  has  not  been  carried  into  effect  by  the  advance  of 
the  army." 

The  other  membei's  of  the  Cabinet  expressed  their  conviction  that 
the  President  had  acted  wisely  in  withholding  his  signature  to  the  bill, 

Mr.  Chase,  no  longer  a  member,  said  the  bill  was  a  condemnation  of 
the  President's  amnesty  proclamation,  and  that  Mr  Lincoln  put  the  bill 
in  his  pocket  because  he  did  not  dare  to  veto  it. 

*' There  is,"  said  Senator  Sumner,  'intense  indignation  against  the 
President." 

While  Mr.  Lincoln  was  signing  bills  in  the  Capitol  an  animated  scene 
was  being  enacted  in  the  grounds  around  the  White  House.  By  bis 
special  permission  the  colored  Sunday-school  children  were  holding  a 
festival  upon  the  smootlily-mown  lawn.  A  platform  had  been  erected  for 
the  accommodation  of  those  who  were  to  speak,  and  rows  of  benches  for 
the  audience.  Swings  were  suspended  from  the  trees  and  tilts  erected. 
Men  who  but  a  few  months  before  had  been  sold  upon  the  auction 
block  stood  upon  the  platform,  and  with  religious  fervor  peculiar  to 
their  race  gave  thanks  to  God  for  the  freedom  they  had  received 
from  "  Mars  Linkum."  He  was  their  Moses,  who  had  brought  them  out 
of  bondage.  Never  before  had  there  been  such  a  gathering  in  the 
grounds  around  the  Presidential  mansion.  Never  before  March  4,  1861, 
had  a  colored  person  other  than  as  a  servant  dared  set  his  foot  in  that 
enclosure.  As  the  Saviour  of  the  world  broke  down  the  wall  that  sep- 
arated Jew  and  Gentile  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  so  Abraham  Lin* 
coin,  not  only  by  proclamation  but  by  example,  overturned  the  wall  of 
prejudice,  contumely,  and  hatred  which  had  been  erected  between  An- 
glo-Saxon and  African. 

During  the  day  a  delegation  of  three  clergymen  and  two  laymen, 
representing  the  colored  churches  of  Baltimore,  called  upon  the  Presi* 
dent  to  present  a  Bible  to  their  benefactor.  It  was  a  large  volume, 
bound  in  velvet,  its  Cornells  protected  by  solid  golden  bands.    L^pon  one 


The  Rev.  Mr.  Case,  in  presenting  it,  said  : 

**Tlje  loyjil  colored  i>eople  of  BnltimoTc  have  delegfited  to  ua  tlie  diilborUy  to  present 
Ibb  Bible  aa  a  token  of  their  iippreciiUioD  of  your  humnDe  part  to  wards  the  people  of  our 
race«  While  all  the  iiationB  ure  offering  tributes  of  respect » we  cannot  lei  the  occasion 
pjiss  by  without  tendering  ours.  Since  we  have  been  incurporaiL-d  in  tbe  Americun  fam- 
ily we  have  been  true  nnd  loyal,  and  we  now  Htund  ready  to  defend  the  country.  We  are 
ready  ro  be  aimed  and  trained  in  military  malters,  in  order  to  protect  and  defend  tlie 
fllarspangled  banner. 

*'  Our  hearts  will  ever  feel  ihe  most  unbounded  gratitude  towards  you.  We  present  a 
copy  of  Ihe  Holy  Scriplurea  aa  a  token  of  respect  (o  you  for  your  active  part  ia  tlie  cause 
of  emancipation.  This  great  event  niU  be  a  matter  of  history.  In  future,  when  otir  race 
shall  ask  wliat  mean  ihe&e  tokens,  Ibey  will  be  told  of  your  mighty  acts,  and  rise  tip  and 
call  you  blessed, 

"The  loyal  pet^ple  will  remumber  j'our  Excellency  at  the  throne  of  divine  grace. 
Hay  the  King  Eler«al»  an  all  wise  Providence,  protect  and  keep  you  ;  and  wlien  you  pass 
from  ihia  world,  may  you  he  b<jrne  to  the  bosom  of  your  Saviour  and  God  I" 

Mi\  Lincoln,  inticli  moved,  replied; 

'*It  would  be  a  very  fitting  occaj^ion  to  make  a  response  at  length  to  the  very  appro- 
priate address  which  you  have  Just  mode,  I  would  do  so  if  I  were  prepared.  1  would 
promise  you  to  make  response  in  writing  had  not  experience  taught  iiic  tlial  business  will 
not  allows  me  fa  do  so,  I  can  only  say  now.  as  I  have  ofteti  said  before,  it  has  always  been 
a  sentiment  with  me  that  all  mankind  should  be  free* 

**So  far  as  I  liave  been  able,  so  far  as  came  within  my  sphere,  I  have  always  iicied  as 
I  believed  was  right  and  Just,  and  done  all  I  could  for  the  good  of  mankind.  I  have,  in 
letters  and  documents  sent  forth  from  this  ofBce,  expre84*ed  myself  better  than  I  can  now. 

*'  In  regard  to  the  great  Book,  I  have  only  to  say  it  is  the  best  gift  which  God  has  ever 
given  to  man.  All  the  good  from  liie  Saviour  of  the  world  is  communicated  to  us  through 
this  book.  But  for  it  we  could  not  know  right  from  wrong.  All  those  things  desirable 
I  o  man  are  contained  in  it.  I  return  you  ray  sincere  I  hank  a  for  this  very  elegant  copy  of 
the  great  Book  of  God  which  you  present*" 

That  the  people  might  know  why  he  did  not  sign  the  Reconstruction 
Bill,  Mr  Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation.     ''I  am,''  he  said,  "fully  satis- 
fied with  the  system  of  reconstruction  contained  in  the  bill,  as 
*^m4*  one  very  proper  for  the  loyal  people  of  any  State  choosing  to 
adopt  it/*     Such  a  course  on  the  part  of  a  State  would  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Constitution,  and  he  would  use  his  iiifltience  to  aid 
in  its  restoration ;  but  it  was  needful  for  the  people  to  act  in  their  sov- 
ereign capacity. 

Important  mihtary  events  were  taking  place.  General  Hunter, 
with  18,000  men,  advanced  up  the  Shenandoah  Valley  to  Lexington, 
This  movement  was  so  threatening  to  the  Confederates  that  Genentl 
Lee  sent  General  Early  with  a  large  force  to  stop  them.  Hunter's 
provisions  were  failing.     The  Confederate  cavalry  captured  one  of  his 
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trains  loaded  with  supplies.  Early  occupied  a  position  which  obliged 
Hunter  to  retreat  down  the  Great  Kanawha  to  the  Ohio  River.  Early 
saw  his  opportunity  and  advanced  with  17,000  veteran  soldiers.  A  di- 
vision of  his  cavalry  under  General  Imboden  destroyed  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Kailroad. 

General  Sigel  with  a  small  Union  force  held  Maryland  Heights,  near 
Harper's  Feny.  The  Confederate  cavalry  paid  no  attention  to  this 
force,  but  crossed  the  Potomac,  dashed  into  Hagerstown,  made  requisi- 
tion for  820,000,  burned  hay  and  grain,  seized  horses  and  cattle.  Early 
followed  to  Boonsboro',  turned  east  over  the  South  Mountain,  and 
entered  Frederick.  It  was  a  very  rapid  movement,  and  a  surprise  to 
General  llalleck,  who  at  first  thought  it  was  only  a  small  raiding  party 
bent  on  obtaining  plunder.  That  Washington  might  be  protected.  Gen- 
eral Grant  sent  Ricketts'  division  of  the  Sixth  Corps  from  the  lines  in 
front  of  Petersburg.  The  troops  marched  to  City  Point  and  embarked 
on  steamboats  en  route  for  Baltimore. 

The  few  Union  troops  in  Maryland,  under  General  Wallace,  were 
stationed  along  the  Monocacy  River,  east  of  Frederick.  They  were  only 
2500.  Many  of  the  soldiers  had  enlisted  for  100  days  and  had  never 
been  in  battle.  Wallace  kept  them  marching  and  countermarching  in 
sight  of  the  Confederate  pickets,  to  make  them  think  they  were  con- 
fronted by  a  large  force. 

General  Early  was  in  Frederick,  demanding  8200,000,  which  was 
paid  him.  He  was  obtaining  boots,  clothing,  and  provisions.  His  cav- 
alrymen  were  gathering  horses  and  cattle  from  the  surrounding  country. 

The  morning  dawned  with  the  troops  under  Wallace  and  Ricketts, 
numbering  60U0,  posted  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Monocacy.  The 
Confederates,  numbering  nearly  20,000,  with  forty  cannon,  ad- 
"^is'ef'  v^ttCied  to  brush  Wallace  aside;  that  done,  they  would  move  on 
to  Washington  or  Baltimore.  The  Union  troops  made  a  stub- 
born resistance.  Nearly  2000  were  killed  or  wounded  and  more  than 
700  taken  prisoners  before  they  yielded  the  field.  The  stand  thus  res- 
olutely taken,  delaying  the  advance  of  Early,  was  of  incalculable  ad- 
vantage in  saving  Washington. 

The  little  handful  of  men  under  Wallace  retreated  towards  Balti- 
more, and  there  were  no  Union  troops  to  retard  Early  in  his  march 
towards  the  nation's  capital.  A  division  of  Confederate  cavalry 
'^1864'''  ^^"^^  sweeping  ai'ound  Baltimore,  destroying  the  railroad  leading 
to  Harrisburg  and  between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  As  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  it  was  intended  to  prevent  troops  from  arriv- 
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at  Wasljington;  bnt  soldiers  were  liastening  to  that  city  from  an- 
other direction. 

The  four  years  of  conflict  wei'e  characterized  by  remarkable  coinci- 
dences. When  General  Grant  assumed  command  of  all  the  armies  he 
determined  to  conduct  the  campaign  on  a  general  principle — he  would 
concentrate  his  forces.  lie  saw  that  the  Confederate  aniiy,  under  Lee,  in 
Virginia,  and  the  one  in  Georgia,  under  Johnston,  constituted  the  power 
of  the  Rebellion.  He  wouUI  need  reinforcements,  esj>ecially  in  Vir* 
ginia,  Tlie  Nineteenth  Corps  in  Louisiana,  under  General  Emory,  was 
holding  that  country,  but  was  not  in  position  to  take  aggressive  action. 
He  therefore  (breeted  Emory  to  embark  his  troops  and  sail  to  F<.>vtress 
Monroe;  and  the  steamei-s,  with  the  veterans  on  board  invigorated  by 
the  sea-voyage,  were  ready  to  drop  anchor  at  Hampton  Hoads  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  conflict  at  Monocacy.  The  telegraph  flashetl  the  news 
of  the  advance  of  Early  towards  the  capital;  and  not  only  the  Nine- 
teenth Corps  but  the  second  division  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  by  the  orders 
of  Grant,  were  sent  to  Washington.  There  was  a  scene  of  excitement 
in  that  city  :  a  mustering  of  convalescents  in  the  hospitals,  soldiers  on 
detached  service,  marines  anil  sailors  in  the  Navy-yard,  clerks  in  the 
Quarteroiaster's  Department,  artillerymen  in  the  forts  —  nearly  20,0tM) 
in  all.  But  they  were  undisciplined,  widely  scattered,  unorganized. 
The  chances  were  that  Early,  with  his  2iXO00  veterans,  would  have  lit- 
tle difliculty  in  entering  the  city. 

Up  the  Potomac  sailed  the  ocean  steamers  from  New  Orleans 
with  the  veterans  from  Louisiana,  and  the  river  steamers  with  those  of 
the  Sixth  Cor()S,  It  was  nearly  two  o*clock  in  the  afternoon 
"^fst^r*  ^'^^^^  ^^^  President,  looking  from  the  south  windows  of  the 
White  House,  beheld  the  vessels  off  Alexandria,  and  experienced 
a  sense  of  relief  from  tlie  anxiety  of  the  morning.  When  the  vessels 
came  to  the  wharves  at  the  font  of  Sixth  Street  the  soldiei-s  beheld  the 
President  waiting  to  welcome  them.  They  rent  the  air  with  clieers. 
Without  delay  the  column  marched  up  Seventh  Street,  welcomed  by 
hurrahs^  Mingling  with  the  sliont  of  vvelcome  was  the  thunder  of  can- 
non at  Fort  Stevens,  hurling  shells  upon  the  advancing  Confederates. 
The  veterans  had  arrived  jost  when  they  were  greatly  needed.  General 
Early's  opportunity  had  gone  by.  Never  was  a  Confederate  flag  to 
wave  over  the  dome  of  the  Capitol ;  never  were  his  soldiers  to  march 
in  trinmph  through  Washington.  He  had  determined  to  make  an 
assault,  bat  when  he  beheld  the  soldiei*s  of  the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth 
Corps  confronting  him,  he  hesitated  to  give  the  order. 
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The  Union  troops  were  not  there  to  stand  upon  the  defensive.  Gen- 
eral Wright,  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  in  command,  determined  to  advance. 
The  cannon  of  Fort  Stevens  opened  fire.  Upon  its  rampart  stood  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  surveying  the  scene.  Wheaton's  division  of  the  Sixth 
Corps  began  the  attack,  driving  the  Confederate  skirmishers.  The  ra^ 
tling  fire  deepened  t(j  volleys.  The  heavy  cannon  in  the  forts  sent 
shells  over  the  heads  of  the  advancing  troops.  Early  had  no  intention 
of  fighting  a  battle.  He  had  come  to  seize  the  capital,  but  had  been 
foiled.  He  signalized  his  exploit  by  burning  the  house  of  Mr.  Blair, 
member  of  the  President's  Cabinet,  then  crossed  the  Potomac  with  the 
cattle  and  plunder  collected  in  Maryland,  and  made  his  way  once  more 
to  the  Shenandoah. 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  selected  able  men  as  members  of  his  Cabinet,  but 
they  differed  widely  in  opinion  upon  questions  of  public  policy.  The 
convention  which  renominated  him  passed  a  resolution  calling  for  har- 
mony of  action.  The  Postmaster-general,  Mr.  Montgomery  Blair,  was 
regarded  with  disfavor  by  many  earnest  Republicans.  They  importuned 
the  President  to  remove  him.  It  was  known  that  the  Postmaster-gen- 
eral was  hostile  to  Mr.  Seward  and  Secretary  Stanton.  He  keenly  felt 
the  destruction  of  his  residence  by  the  Confederates,  especially  his  li- 
brary, which  contained  valuable  papers.  He  commented  severely  upon 
the  inefficiency  of  Ilalleck,  who  wrote  a  letter  to  Stanton. 

''  I  desire  to  know,"  said  Halleck,  *'  whether  such  wholesale  de- 
nouncement and  accusation  by  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  receives  the 
sanction  and  support  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  i  If  so,  the 
names  of  the  officers  accused  should  be  stricken  from  the  rolls  of  the 
army ;  if  not,  it  is  due  to  the  honor  of  the  accused  that  the  slanderer 
be  dismissed  from  the  Cabinet." 

The  Secretary  of  War  sent  the  communication  to  the  President, 
making  no  comment  upon  Halleck's  request.  Plain  the  reply  of  Mr. 
Lincoln : 

'•  Whether  the  remarks  were  really  made  I  do  not  know,  nor  do  I 
suppose  such  knowledge  is  necessary  to  a  correct  response.  If  they 
were  made,  I  do  not  approve  them ;  and  yet,  under  the  circumstances, 
I  would  not  dismiss  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  therefor.  I  do  not  con- 
sider what  may  have  been  hastily  said  in  a  moment  of  vexation  at  so 
severe  a  loss  is  sufficient  ground  for  so  grave  a  step.  Besides  this,  truth 
is  generally  the  best  vindication  against  slander.  I  propose  continuing 
to  be  myself  the  judge  as  to  when  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  shall  be 
dismissed."  C) 


he  members  of  the  Cabinet  assembled  in  the  executive  chamber 
to  consult  upon  grave  questions.  They  bad  been  invited  by  Mr  Lin- 
coln to  be  his  advisers,  to  aid  him  in  administering  tlie  aifairs  of  the 
GovemiDcnt.  The  country  was  fightinjy;  for  its  life.  Harmonious  ac* 
tion  was  a  duty  they  owed  to  the  nation.  The  people  demanded  it. 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  determined  to  have  it.  Before  proceeding  to 
business  they  heard  him  say : 

*^  Geatlemefi^  I  must  myself  he  the  hest  judge  how  long  if)  retain  tn  and 
when  to  remme  any  of  you  from  his  jiosition.  It  iimuld  greatl^y  pahi  me 
to  discover  any  of  you  endeavoring  to  procure  another'*  s  removal^  or  in  any 
way  to  prejudice  him  before  the  public.  Such  endeavor  icould  be  a  wrong 
to  witf,  and^  much  morej  a  i&rong  to  ths  muntry.  My  imsh  is  that  on  this 
subject  no  remark  be  mude  nor  question  asked  by  any  of  you ^  here  or  else- 
wherey  now  or  hereafter,  { ' ) 

With  firmness  and  dignity  the  head-master  of  the  school  had  made 
known  the  rule  to  his  subordinates.  It  was  not  for  them  to  dictate  liis 
course  of  action.  They  were  not  the  words  of  an  autocrat,  but  of  u 
servant  of  the  people. 

While  Early  was  advancing  towards  Washington,  the  President  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Horace  Greeley,  indorsing  a  communication  from 
William  Cornell  Jewelt,  who  was  hobnobbing  with  Thompson  and 
Clay,  Confedemte  agents  in  Canada.  Mr.  Jewett  was  au  adventurer, 
a  busybody,  who  imagined  he  was  of  great  importanee  to  the  coun- 
try. He  wrote  letters  to  Jefferson  Davis  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  proffering 
advice,  of  which  no  notice  was  taken.  He  also  wrote  lettei^  to  the 
newspapers.  **1  am  authorized  to  state,"  he  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the 
'*  Tribune,"  **that  two  ambassadors  of  Davis  &  Co.  are  now  in  Can- 
ada, with  full  and  com])lete  powers  for  a  peace,  and  Mr.  Saunders  re- 
quests that  you  come  on  immediately  to  me  at  Cataract  House  for  a 
private  interview ;  or,  if  you  will  send  the  President's  protection  for 
him  and  two  friends,  they  will  come  and  meet  you.  He  says  the  whole 
matter  can  be  consummated  by  me.  you,  them,  and  President  Lincoln." 

Mr.  Greeley  was  an  able  editor  and  writer,  lie  was  impulsive  and 
earnest.  He  wanted  to  bring  about  peace.  He  knew  that  Jewett 
was  meddling  with  other  jieople's  atfairs.  A  little  reflection  would 
have  led  him  to  doubt  the  statements  of  such  an  adventurer,  but  with 
childish  simplicity  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Lincoln  and  enclosed  that  received 
from  Jewett. 

"'I  venture  to  remind  you,"  he  said,  *' that  our  bleeding,  bankrupt, 
almost  dying  country  longs  for  peace,  shudders  at  the  prospect  of  fresh 
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conscriptions,  of  further  wholesale  devastations,  and  of  new  rivers  of 
human  blood ;  and  a  wide-spread  conviction  that  the  Government  and 
its  supporters  are  not  anxious  for  peace,  and  do  not  improve  proffered 
opportunities  to  achieve  it,  is  doing  great  harm  now,  and  is  morally 
certain,  unless  removed,  to  do  far  greater  harm  in  the  approaching  elec- 
tion." 

Mr.  Greeley  drew  up  a  plan  of  his  own  for  bringing  about  peace. 
The  Union  was  to  be  perpetual.  Slavery  was  to  be  abolished.  Four 
hundred  million  dollars  wore  to  be  paid  to  the  Slave  States.  A  na- 
tional convention  was  to  be  called  to  settle  all  differences. 

"  Mr.  President,"  he  wrote,  "  I  fear  you  do  not  realize  how  intently 
the  people  desire  any  peace,  consistent  with  national  integrity  and 
honor,  and  how  joyously  they  would  hail  its  achievement  and  bless  its 
authors.  With  United  States  stocks  worth  about  forty  cents  in  gold 
per  dollar,  and  drafting  about  to  commence  on  the  third  million  Union 
soldiers,  can  this  be  wondered  at?  I  do  not  say  a  just  peace  is  now 
attainable,  though  I  believe  it  to  be  so." 

Mr.  Greeley,  accepting  Jewett's  statements  without  question,  had 
jumped  at  a  conclusion.  President  Lincoln  had  no  faith  in  Jewett. 
He  did  not  believe  any  one  had  been  authorized  by  Jefferson  Davis  to 
negotiate  a  peace.  Were  it  so,  it  was  not  probable  that  a  busybody 
would  be  selected  by  the  President  of  the  Confederacy.  The  letter, 
however,  was  not  tossed  into  the  waste-basket.  It  should  not  be  said 
that  the  Administration  did  not  desire  peace.  Mr.  Greeley  had  been 
criticising  the  conduct  of  the  war,  but  the  time  had  come  when  the 
President  could  effectually  demonstrate  to  him  his  sincere  desire  to  end 
the  conflict. 

"  If  you  can  find,"  he  wrote  in  reply,  "  any  person,  anywhere,  pro- 
fessing to  have  any  proposition  of  Jefferson  Davis,  in  writing,  for  peace, 
embracing  the  restoration  of  the  Union  and  abandonment  of  slavery, 
whatever  else  it  embraces,  say  to  him  he  may  come  to  me  with  you." 

Mr.  Greeley  did  not  read  in  the  words  "any  person,  anywhere," 
"  any  proposition,"  the  disbelief  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  honest  intention 
of  Jewett  and  a  quiet  sarcasm  upon  himself. 

Another  meddler,  George  X.  Saundei^s,  who  took  part  in  making 
Greeley  a  dupe  of  the  Democratic  Party,  wrote  that  he  was  authorized 
to  say  that  Mr.  Clay,  Professor  Ilolcombe,  of  Virginia,  and  himself 
were  ready  to  go  to  Washington  to  negotiate  peace. 

**  I  am,"  wrote  Greeley  to  the  President,  "  of  course  quite  other  than 
sanguine  that  peace  can  now  be  made,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  a  frank. 
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rnest,  anxious  effort  to  terminate  the  war  on  honorable  terms  would 
immensely  strengthen  the  Government  in  case  of  its  failure,  and  would 
help  us  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world," 

The  President  wrote  a  second  letter  to  Greeley.  ''  I  am  disap- 
pointed,'- he  said,  'Hhat  you  have  not  already  reached  here  with  those 
commissi onei's.  If  they  would  consent  to  come  on  being  shown 
*^l8d4^  my  letter  to  you  on  the  yth  inst.,  show  this  to  them ;  and  if 
they  will  consent  to  come  on  fJie  terni8  sta^t^d  in  thefonner^  bring 
them.  I  not  only  intend  a  sincere  effort  for  peace^  but  I  intend  that 
yon  shall  be  a  personal  witness  that  it  is  made/' 

The  President  manifested  his  sincerity  by  sending  one  of  his  secre- 
taries to  New  York  to  confer  with  Greeley.  He  was  determined  the 
editor  of  the  *' Tribune"  should  pei'sonally  know  that  he  was  sincei*e. 

Mr,  Greeley  went  trj  Niagara  witli  a  paper  which  guaranteed  the 
safety  of  Clay,  Thompson,  Ilolcoinbe,  and  Saunders  in  visiting  Wash* 
ington.  He  wrote  a  note  to  those  gentlemen,  informing  them  he 
*^^j^g^J^*  understood  they  weve  duly  accredited  from  llichmond  as  bear- 
ers of  ]>ropositions  looking  to  the  establishment  of  peace.  He 
did  not  inform  them  in  regard  to  the  coudition  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lin- 
coln— *' a  proposition  in  writing  from  Jefferson  Davis/' 

They  replied  that  tbey  were  not  accredited  from  Richmond  to  ne- 
gotiate peace.  They  had  no  writing  from  Davis.  The}"  did  not  doubt 
he  might  ap]K>int  them  to  conduct  arrangements  for  peace  if  President 
Lincoln  were  to  move  in  the  matter. 

The  editor  of  the  "Tribune''  was  perplexed,  and  telegraphed  to 
Washington,  asking  what  should  be  done. 

The  President  conchuled  to  send  John  Hay.  one  of  bis  secretaries, 
to  Niagara  with  the  following  document,  whicli  would  Ij6  understood 
by  all : 

'*  To  whom  H  ma)'  coueerii  :  Any  proposilioo  which  embraces  the  resloraliou  of  peace, 
ibe  integrity  of  the  whole  Uu ion,  and  the  absindoomeot  of  s^lavery,  and  which  cornea  by 
and  with  an  aulhorily  Omt  can  control  Ihc  aritiie»  now  \\X  war  with  the  Uniled  Stales,  will 
be  rt?ctiived  aud  considered  hy  the  executive  government  t>f  the  United  Stales,  and  will  be 
met  by  liberal  terms  and  other  substantitil  and  collateral  points,  and  the  hearer  or  bearers 
thereof  shall  have  safe  conduct  ho.h  waya/* 

Mr.  Greeley  crossed  to  the  Canada  side,  hande*!   the  proposition 

to  Mr  HoIcoiuIr^,  and  privately  informed  Jewett  he  would  be 

jg^^*** pleased  to  receive  through   him  any  aTiswer  the  Confederates 

might  make.     Mr.  Jewett  saw  an  opportunity  to  help  the  Peace 

Democrats  and  disparage  Mr.  Lincoln. 
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He  informed  the  commissioners  that  he  was  Mr.  Greeley's  confi- 
dential agent.  They  wrote  a  letter  pretending  ignorance  of  an}'  condi- 
tions attached  to  tlie  first  letter  of  the  President  to  Greeley,  and  ac- 
cused Mr.  Lincoln  of  having  made  a  withdrawal  of  his  first  overture. 
They  said  the  South  wanted  peace,  and  intimated  that  he  did  not  desire 
it.  They  appealed  to  patriots  and  Christians  in  the  Xorth  to  "recall 
the  abused  authority,  and  vindicate  the  outraged  civilization  of  their 
country." 

The  letter  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Jewett,  who,  besides  sending 
it  to  Greeley,  sent  copies  to  the  Democratic  newspapers.  Jewett, 
Saunders,  and  the  Confederates  had  used  the  unsuspecting  editor  of  the 
"Tribune"  to  discredit  Mr.  Lincoln  before  the  people.  The  President 
had  not  been  deceived.  He  mistrusted  at  the  outset  that  a  trick  was 
intended. 

The  Democratic  newspapers  declared  more  vehemently  than  ever 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  blood-thirsty  tyrant,  who  desired  only  to  see  the 
Soutli  humiliated  and  crushed,  the  country  desolated — all  on  account 
of  the  negroes.  Mr.  Greeley  was  chagrined  at  the  outcome  of  his  ex- 
ploit. The  President,  desiring  to  soothe  his  wounded  sensibilities,  in- 
vited him  to  visit  AVashington.  The  invitation  was  not  accepted.  "I 
fear,"  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  "that  my  chance  for  usefulness  has 
passed.  1  know  that  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  American  people,  North 
and  South,  are  anxious  for  peace— peace  on  almost  any  terms — and  ut- 
terly sick  of  human  slaughter  and  devastation.  I  know  that  to  the 
general  eye  it  now  seems  that  the  rebels  are  anxious  to  negotiate,  and 
that  we  refuse  their  advances.  I  know  that  if  this  impression  be  not 
removed  we  shall  be  beaten  out  of  sight  next  November.  I  firmly 
believe  that  were  the  election  to  take  place  to-morrow  the  Democratic 
majority  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  would  amount  to  100,000,  and 
that  we  should  lose  Connecticut  also.  Now,  if  the  Kebellion  can  be 
crushed  before  November  it  will  do  to  go  on ;  if  not,  we  are  rushing  to 
certain  ruin.  ...  I  beg  you,  I  implore  you,  to  inaugurate  or  invite  pro- 
posals for  peace  forthwith.  And  in  case  peace  cannot  now  be  made, 
consent  to  ai}  armistioe  for  one  year,  each  party  to  retain  unmolested 
all  it  now  holds,  but  the  rebel  ports  to  be  opened.  Meantime  let  a  na- 
tional convention  be  held,  and  there  will  surely  be  no  more  war,  at  all 
events." 

Two  prominent  members  of  Congress,  Henry  Winter  Davis  and 
Senator  Wade,  were  chagrined  at  the  action  of  the  President  in  not 
signing  the  bill  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Rebel  States.     The  Presi- 
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dent  bad  set  up  his  opinion  against  a  majority  of  both  Houses.  They 
gave  vent  to  their  anger  by  issuing  a  manifesto. 

'*The  President,''  tiiey  said,  **  by  preventing  this  bill  from  becoming 
a  hiw,  bf>lds  the  electoral  votes  of  the  UelH?l  States  at  the  dietation  of  bis 
personal  ambition.  ,  ,  .  A  more  studieil  outmge  on  the  legislative 
^n^i*  ^"^'i^i'ik^'  *^^*t  the  jM^ople  has  never  l>een  ]>erpetrate<l.  .  ,  .  If  he 
wishes  our  support,  he  must  con  tine  himself  to  Ijis  executive  du- 
ties; to  obey  and  to  exeeute,  not  make,  the  hivvs;  to  suppress  by  arms 
armed  rel>ellian,  and  leave  i>olitical  reorganization  to  Congress.'' 

In  their  anger  the  authors  of  the  numifesto  overlooked  tlie  one  ques- 
tion foremost  in  the  mind  of  the  President :  the  constitutionality  of  the 
act.  They  misjudged  him  in  concluding  he  preferred  his  own  plan  to 
theirs,  whereas  he  was  zealous  only  to  maintain  the  Constitutifm.  He 
intendeil  that  every  act  of  his  Administration  sliould  be  in  accordance 
I  with  its  provisions.  Ue  couUl  make  no  reply  to  the  misstatements  and 
falsehoods.  He  must  bear  calumny  and  misrepresentation  in  silence.  It 
was  hard  to  see  ohl-time  friends  and  strong  supportei-s  turning  their 
fa^es  away  tvom  him — condemning  his  course,  maligning  his  motives. 

I'*  Your  re-election/'  wrote  Thurlow  We*^!,  **  is  an  impossibility.'' 
''The  people/' said  Henry  J.  Payniond,  of  the  New  York  '^ Times/' 
*^are  wihl  for  peace.     Commissioners  ought  to  l)e  sent  to  Uichniond  on 
the  basis  of  peace." 

I'*  I  doubt  if  I  shall  Ije  re-elected/'  said  ilr.  Lincoln  to  lu'S  intimate 
acquaintances.!/*) 
Just  before  the  Calnnet  entered  the  executive  chamber  August  *23, 
lSiJ4,  the  day  assigned  for  the  weekly  meeting;  the  President  wrote  the 
following  words: 

*'77*/a  mornhuf,  an  for  several  days  past,,  it  seems  probable  thai  fhh 

I  Administration  will  not  he  re-dected.  Then  it  tclll  be  my  duty  to  so  eo- 
op*^rafs  trith  f/i^  PreHident-eh*''t  to  save  th£  Union  betweim  the  vied  ion  and 
the  inafffjurtttion^  an  h^  will  ham  secured  his  electioa  on  sat'h  f/ron/uls  that 
he  cannot  possibly  sarf  it  a/terwards^  {'^ ) 
Wliat  wortls  are  these !  Where  in  all  history,  or  in  what  biogra- 
phy, is  there  such  a  look  into  the  future  t*  No  forecasting  for  advan- 
tage to  himself  1  Everything  for  the  country!  The  nation  must  be 
saved  ! 

The  writing  is  placed  in  an  envelope  and  sealed.    The  mend>ers  of  the 

Cabinet  enter  the  n>om.    Cheerful  as  f^ver  the  greeting  of  the  President. 

'*  Gentlemen,  may  I  ask  a  favor — will  you  please  write  j^our  names 

upon  this  envelope?"  tlie  reijuest.     They  tlo  not  know  why  he  asks  it. 
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He  makes  no  explanatioiu  Tbey  have  no  knowledge  of  its  conteDts. 
They  write  their  names,  and  the  package  is  laid  awa)\ 

Wliy  liad  t)ie  President  written  the  remarkable  words?  Why  had 
he  asked  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  to  write  their  names  i  To  under- 
stand \m  action  we  must  rememl^er  that  it  was  one  of  the  gloomiest  hours 
in  the  history  of  the  country*  If  we  take  the  premium  on  gold  as  a 
standanl  of  probabiUties  it  was  the  darkest  i>eriod  of  the  war.  In  Au* 
gust,  ISiVi^  when  the  Union  army  wjis  drifting  back  to  Washington, after 
the  disaster  at  Manassas,  gold  could  be  purchased  by  jmying  20  per 
cent,  premium.  Very  soon  after  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  the  fol- 
lowing  December,  sjiecie  disappeared.  Peo|)le  wei^  hiding  it  in  safe 
places.  On  that  summer  morniug*  is*'4,  I^2.t50  in  paper*money  were  re* 
quiretl  to  purchase  $1  in  gokl.  The  credit  of  the  Government  was  at 
its  lowest  ebb.  The  country  stood  aghast  at  the  slaughter  on  the 
battle-fields.  The  President  was  al)uut  to  call  for  300,000  men.  Seem- 
ingly the  sentiment  of  the  country  was  lor  {>eace.  Me(Tellan»  if  electetK 
would  succeed  to  the  Presidency  on  such  a  basis.  Mr.  Lincoln,  at  such 
a  gl«xmiy  hour,  called  the  members  4)f  the  Cabinet  to  witness  that  he 
would  do  all  in  hts  power  to  aid  ^IcClellan,  if  possible. 

Tlie  Cidjinet  meeting  over,  the  memliers  departed,  and  R.  E.  Fcnton, 
memlK^r  of  Congress  from  New  York,  entered  the  chamber  in  res{xinse 
to  a  telegram  sent  hy  the  Prositlent. 

**  Mr.  Fenton/'  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "yoo  are  to  be  nominated  by  our 
folks  for  (Tovernor  of  your  State.  Seymour,  of  couree,  will  be  the 
Democratic  nominee.  You  will  have  a  hard  light.  I  am  very  desirous 
you  should  wirj  the  battle.  Nt*w  York  should  be  on  our  side  by  honest 
possession.  There  is  some  trouble  among  our  folks  over  there  whicli  we 
must  try  and  manage — or,  rather,  there  is  one  man  who  ma>^  give  us 
trouble  because  of  his  indifference,  if  in  no  other  way.  He  has  great 
inthience.  and  his  feelings  may  Ih?  relleeted  in  many  of  his  friends.  We 
must  have  his  counsel  and  co-oi>eration  in  holding  friendly  relations  with 
Mr.  AVeed;* 

We  have  seen  ilr.  Thurlow  Weed  meeting  defeat  and  disappoint- 
ment by  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Seward  in  the  Chicago  Convention  of  IStfO. 
lie  was  not  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  Adnunistnition,  and  had  not 
been  consulteil  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  the  colk^ctor  of  customs 
and  surveyor  in  Kew  York,  whom  he  rcgaiiled  iis  hostile  to  himself. 
Political  patronage  was  dear  to  Mr.  Weed;  in  the  eyes  of  Abraliam 
Lincohi  it  wiis  no  more  than  a  bauble.  If  Mr  Weed  could  \ye  Virought 
to  wieM  his  far-reaching  iatluence  for  saving  the  nation,  he  wouhl  give 


liim  the  tow  Mr.  Fenton  ^iras  sent  to  New  York,  He  brought  about 
the  rosignation  of  the  surveyor,  and  the  appointment' of  a  gentleman 
who  could  be  of  service  in  saving  the  nation — one  who  was  agreeable  to 
Mr.  Weed.     Such  was  Mn  Lincoln's  statesmanship. 

No  principle  had  been  sacrificed^  but  harmony  essential  to  the  wel- 
fare of  tlie  nation  had  been  attained. 

Little  did  the  President  foresee  how  events  beyond  his  control 
would  dissipate  the  gloom ;  ho\r  thi'ough   the  obstinacy  of  Jefferson 
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Davis,  tbmugh  the  blundering  UTid  inalignity  of  the  Peace  Democracy. 
by  the  heroism  and  steadfastness  of  the  great  army  of  the  repubhc 
the  nation  was  to  be  saved. 

There  were  others  than  William  Cornell  Jewett  and  Horace  Greeley 
who  thought  themselves  called  upon  to  bring  about  jx^ace.  Mr.  John 
R,  Gilmore,  of  New  York,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Jacques,  of  Illinois,  desired  to 
visit  IlichmoTtd  on  an  errand  of  peace,  and  were  allowed  by  General 
Grant  to  pass  his  lines.  They  I'eachetl  the  Confederate  Capitol  and 
held  a  conference  with  Jefferson  Davis,  They  expressed  a  desire  to 
have  the  war  endeib    The  Northern  people  longed  for  peace,  they  said, 

"  I  desire,"  Mr.  Davis  replied, ''  peace  as  much  as  you  do ;  but  I  feel 
that  not  one  drop  of  blood  is  on  my  hands.  I  can  look  up  to  GckI  and 
say  this :  I  tried  all  in  my  power  to  avert  this  war*  I  saw  it  coming* 
and  for  twelve  yea!*s  I  worked  night  and  day  to  prevent  it;  but  I  could 
not.  The  North  was  mail  and  blind ;  but  it  would  not  let  us  govern 
oui'selves,  and  so  the  war  came;  and  now  it  must  go  on  till  the  last 
man  of  this  generation  fnlls  in  his  tracks,  and  his  children  seize  his 
musket  and  fight  our  battle,  unless  you  acknowledge  our  right  to  self- 
government.  We  are  not  fijhiivg  for  slavery.  We  are  Jighting  for  in- 
dependence ;  ami  that  or  ext'erminalion  ice  wiU  have.  ,  ,  ,  Say  to  Mr,  Lin* 
coin,,  from  me,  that  I  shall  at  any  time  be  proiid  to  receive  projyosals  for 
pea^e  on  the  basis  of  otir  independence.  It  will  be  ^useless  to  app}*oach  us 
with  any  other^ 

The  Peace  Democrats  maintained  that  the  President  was  w^aging 
war  solely  to  abolish  slavery.  Jefferson  Davis  b}'  this  declaration  in- 
formed them  that  the  South  was  not  fighting  to  maintain  slavery,  but 
for  independence. 

**  We  may  lose  much,"  wrote  the  editor  of  a  Southern  newspaj^er, 
"  by  presenting  a  hostile  raoyement  to  the  Peace  Democi*acy,  Live 
with  them  under  the  same  government  we  never  will;  but  if  they  will 
use  the  ballot-box  against  Mr.  Lincoln  w^iile  we  use  the  cartridge-box, 
each  side  will  help  the  other,  and  both  co-operate  to  accomplish  the 
grandest  work  which  this  country  has  ever  witnessed." 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  XXII 

(^)  Rnbert  J.  Breckiiiridgo  waa  bom  in  Kentucky,  Mnrch  8,  1800.  H*»  attendf^d 
PHut'oton,  Ynlc%  anil  Union  conegos,  gradnuting:  at  tlie  hitter,  1»?19.  He  stndied  ]nyft 
was  elected  to  the  Legislatiir<?  four  enccesiiive  years,  but  h\  WS^^  hi  obedience  to  religioo* 
coDvictioDfiy  studied  thooiogy,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Second  PresbytenAii  Cbnrclti 
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BHltittiore,  where  be  reiuaiucd  till  rlectcd  to  the  preuidency  of  Jefftjrfton  College,  1845, 
H«  took  greikt  intei-est  iii  proiijoting  the  public  schools  of  Kentucky.  In  1853  he  accept- 
ed au  appoiutmeut  as  Profes«or  of  Poleniits  in  Dtiiivillii  Tlieologicol  Seminary*  Ho  piib- 
lisht^d  wveral  volumes  upon  theologicil  ,siihjt*ct.%  and  edittnl  the  Danville  *'  Heview."  He 
was  inteijsely  lc»3'al  to  the  Unioij.  Altliongb  hin  tiou  and  nephew^  John  C  Breckitiridjje, 
joined  the  Con  ted  e  racy,  he  deuomiced  Beet^sKion  aa  an  aupardonable  criino. — Aiit\|fir, 

(')  F.  B.  Carpcuteiv  ''  Six  Mtmtlit*  in  the  White  House,"  p,  1G6. 

(')  Ibid. 

(*)  Theodore  Tilton,  in  New  York  '*  Independent;'  June  14, 1864. 

(*)  Ckmetxt  h,  Valhmdighani  was  of  Huguenot  descent.  He  was  born  in  New  Ltsboni 
O.,  1822,  He  taught  an  aciwlemy  at  Snow  Hill,  Md.|  8tudie«l  hiw%  and  waa  admitted  to 
the  bar,  1842.  He  wa«  elected  to  the  Legiahitur<j  of  Ohiis  atid  oditt*d  a  newnpaper  at 
Dayton.  He  was  an  in  tense  Demt>crttt,  and  secure*!  an  election  to  LVmgref^s,  lf^57.  His 
BynipathicB  were  with  the  SeeeAsioniHtd  to  an  extent  whieh  led  him  to  oppose  the  pro.se- 
ctitton  of  the  war.  On  the  floor  of  Cong  res8»  at  [nditical  gatherings,  and  through  the  Preas 
he  wieldoti  his  iufluenee  again«t  the  Government,  and  was  arrested  for  treasonable  utter* 
auces  by  General  Burnside.  He  was  tried  by  conrt-ruartial,  neuteneed  to  impri.sonment 
in  one  of  the  forts  in  Boston  Harbor;  but  President  Lincoln  overruled  the  decision  and 
transferred  hiui  to  the  Confederate  linea.  He  received  scant  courtesy  in  Biehincunl^ 
where  he  remained  but  a  short  time.  He  ran  the  blockade  to  Bennuda«  went  from 
there  to  Canada,  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  Party  an  camlidate  foi  ftovernor,  1863. 
He  was  defeated  by  John  Biongh  by  an  overwhelining  msyority.  He  returned  to  OhiO| 
waa  elected  delegate  to  the  Democnitic  National  C'onveution  at  Chicago,  and  \\ro(e  its 
platform.  While  engaged  in  a  snil  at  court,  and  explaiuing  the  construction  of  a  pistol^ 
he  was  mortally  wounded  by  Ity  accidental  discbarge.  He  was  a  man  of  great  earneat- 
neiis  and  foi-ce — an  intense  piirtisan. — Atitbor. 

(*)  The  Secretary  of  the  Trettsuryj  William  P.  Fessenden.^  appointed  to  succeed  Mr. 
Chaae,  was  born  in  Boseawen,  N.  H.,  Oetober  16»  l&JiG.  He  received  hi»edueatTtm  at  Bow- 
doio  College,  studied  law^  began  practice  in  Bridgeton,  and  subsequeutly  in  Portland.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Legislature,  1S32,  but  refused  a  nomination  as  member  of  Congress. 
He  gave  his  attention  wholly  to  his  profession*  attaining  a  high  position  as  mendier  of 
the  bar.  He  was  elected  Senator,  1854,  and  took  conspicuous  ptirt  in  the  debates  upon  the 
Kansiis  troubles.  He  was  re-elected,  1859.  irpou  the  assembling  of  the  Peace  Congress, 
18(51,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  that  body  by  the  Governor  of  Maine.  Up<ui  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Republican  Party  to  power  he  was  made  chairman  of  the  Co  nun  it  tee  on 
Finance.  HU  ability  in  that  position  elicited  a  glowing  eidogy  from  Senator  Sumner, 
who  said,  '*  In  the  tinancial  tield  he  i«  what  the  beat  generals  are  on  the  battle- tield." 
Mr.  Lincoln  placed  Senator  Fessenden  in  charge  of  the  linances  at  the  darkest  |Mjrjod 
of  the  war,  when  viewed  from  the  financial  stand-point.  Mr.  Chase  had  advertised  a 
loan,  but  there  was  no  response  from  the  public,  and  it  had  been  withdrawn.  In  the 
month  of  February,  1864,  gold  was  at  a  pretnium  of  225.  Secretary  Fessenden  resolved 
that  no  more  treasury  notes  shouhl  be  issued.  Ho  devised  a  loan  bearing  7-^  per  cent, 
interest.  He  believed  that  the  people,  if  appealed  to,  would  subscribe  U)  such  a  Joan. 
They  had  shown  their  patriotism  in  raising  men,  they  would  he  e^j nail y  patriotic  in  far- 
nishitig  money.  Ho  determined  to  appeal  to  the  small  investor  and  i.Hsue  i|50  bonds.  He 
judged  rightly^  and  the  people,  having  conruleneo  in  the  stability  of  the  Govennnent,  ac- 
cejited  tho  bonds,  and  gave  the  Govern inont  the  needed  funda  to  carry  on  the  war*  Mr. 
FesHendL-n  w.ii*  re-elected  to  the  Senate  in  1865,  and  was  made  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  KeconBtrnetton.  He  o[»posed  the  inipeaehnient  of  Andrew  Johnson.  He  died 
in  18G9.— Author. 

C  )  Zachariah  Chandler  was  born  in  Bedford,  N.  H.,  1813,     He  atteuded  the  puldic 
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schools  of  his  native  town,  and  taught  one  term.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  became  clerk 
in  a  dry-goods  store ;  removed  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  engaged  in  business.  He  was  elect- 
•ed  mayor  of  that  city,  1851.  He  was  a  Whig,  but  took  an  active  part  in  the  formation  of 
the  Republican  Party.  In  1857  he  succeeded  Lewis  Cass  as  Senator  from  Michigan.  He 
was  ever  outspoken  in  his  denunciation  of  slavery.  He  vehemently  opposed  the  ad- 
mission qi  Kansas  under  the  Lecompton  Constitution.  He  had  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions. In  a  letter  to  Governor  Blair,  written  February  11, 1861,  he  said  that  "  without 
a  little  blood-letting  the  Union  was  not  worth  a  rush.''  When  the  President  called  for 
75,000  troops  to  put  down  the  Rebellion,  Senator  Chandler  regretted  that  he  had  not  called 
for  500,000.  He  reported  in  1861  a  bill  for  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  those  in  re- 
bellion. In  July,  1862,  he  informed  several  Senators  that  he  intended  to  assail  McClellaii 
ia  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  He  was  informed  that  it  would  be  fatal  to  his  re- 
election to  the  Senate,  then  pending.  He  replied  that  the  good  of  the  country  demanded 
an  exposure  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  commander  of  the  array,  and  delivered  the  speech 
as  contemplated.  It  did  not  imperil  his  re-election.  He  was  plain,  straightforward, 
and  intensely  loyal  to  the  Union. — Author. 

(•*)  "  Century  Magazine,"  September,  1889. 

(»)  Ibid. 

(»«)  "Century  Magazine,"  August,  1889. 

(")  Ibid. 
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JUST  out  from  Chicago,  at  ''  Camp  Douglas,'*  were  5000  Confederate 
prisoners.  The  oltieer  in  comnmnil  allowed  some  of  the  captives 
to  visit  Jicfjoaiutances  and  friends  in  the  city  on  their  parole.  He  organ- 
ized  theoi  in  companies  to  keep  the  camp  clean  and  distribute  provisions. 
The  Confederates  were  ready  to  do  all  tljiit  was  rei|uired.  The  guards 
were  few  in  nuuiber,  and  belonged  largely  to  the  invalid  corps.  They  had 
seen  service,  but  were  not  sufficiently  hardy  to  enter  upon  a  campaign. 

The  War  Department  a|>pointed  Colonel  J.  B.  Sweet  to  command 
the  post.  In  view  of  the  sujferings  of  Union  sohliei*s  at  Anderson ville, 
he  thought  it  wise  to  curtail  the  privileges  that  had  been  enjoyed  by 
the  prisoners.  No  longer  wei'e  they  allowed  to  visit  the  city,  •  They 
were  permitted  to  w^rite  letters  to  their  friends,  which  wet^  left  un- 
sealed, that  Colonel  tSweet  might  see  they  contained  nothing  contra- 
band. It  occurred  to  hira  it  would  be  well  to  iiold  one  of  the  letters 
over  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  when  lo  I  and  behokl,  wTiting  between  the 
hues  appeared.  Ife  read  about  a  '' celebration ''  that  was  to  be  held  in 
Chicago.  (' )  He  determined  to  keep  his  own  counsel,  and  make  further 
discoveries  about  any  society  or  organization  planning  a  celebration. 

Detectives,  disguised  as  Confederate  prisoners,  soon  learned  that 
something  was  to  be  done  in  connection  with  the  aesembhng  of  the 
Democratic  Convention.  It  was  known  that  the  ''Sons  of  Liljerty" 
were  making  preparations  to  resist  the  Government  in  enforcing  the 
draft  ordered  by  the  President.  Tlic  leaders  were  in  cominnnieation 
with  Thompson  and  Clay  in  Canada.  It  was  discovered  that  a  large 
numl>er  of  '*  Sons  of  Liberty  •*  were  preparing  to  attend  the  convention, 
and  that  an  attempt  was  to  be  made  to  release  the  prisonei's.  ( ' ) 

The  railroad  trains  from  Canada,  Oiuo,  Southern  Indiana,  and  Illi- 

Aug.  **8,  wois,  entering  Chicago,  were  filled  with  passengers.     Some  were 

1804.  delegates  to  the  DemcKTatic  Convention,  but  the  great  majority 

were  on  their  way  to  the  city  for  a  far  ditferent  purpose  — to  act  in 
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concert  with  the  Coufederate  prisoners  for  their  release.  The  move- 
ment was  well  understood  in  Kiehmond.  Among  the  passengers  from 
Canada  wera  men  holding  commissions  signed  by  Jefferson  Davis  as 
officers  in  the  Confederate  service,  who  were  to  take  command  of  the 
prison (^fs.  Their  fai'e  and  the  expenses  of  the  motle^^  crowds  of  "  Sons 
of  Liberty^'  were  paid  by  Thompson  and  Clay  with  money  from  the 
Confederate  treasury.  ^'  Men  commanded  by  Mr.  Yallandigham,''  says 
a  Confederate  writer,  *^had  been  intrusted  with  the  necessary  funds  for 
perfecting  count}^  organizations.  Arms  bad  been  purchiis*3d  in  the 
North  by  the  aid  of  professed  friends  in  Xcw  York.(')  Alliances,  of- 
fensive and  defensive,  had  been  made  with  peace  organizfitions,  and 
though  we  were  not  misletl  by  the  sanguine  promises  of  our  friends,  we 
were  confident  that  with  any  sort  of  co-o|>e ration  on  their  part  success 
was  possible.  Dnring  the  excitement  that  always  attends  a  great  po- 
litical convention,  increased,  as  w^e  supposed  it  would  be,  by  the  spirit 
of  opposition  to  the  Administration,  we  felt  that  we  would  be  free  to 
act  unobserved,  and  that  we  could  move  with  promptness  and  effect 
upon  Camp  Douglas.  With  5000  prisoners  there,  and  over  700U  at 
Springfield,  joined  by  the  dissatisfied  elements  in  Chicago  and  through 
Illinois,  we  believed  that  we  would  have  a  formidable  force,  which 
might  'be  the  nocleus  of  more  important  movements.  .  .  ,  Anns  were 
ready,  and  information  had  been  conveyed  to  tlie  prisoners  of  our  in- 
tention. Chicago  was  thronged  with  people  from  all  sections  of  the 
country,  and  among  the  vast  crowd  wei'e  many  officers  of  the  secret 
organizations  on  whom  we  relied  for  assistance." (*) 

llad  we  been  guests  at  the  Richmond  lIouse»  in  Chicago,  we  should 
have  seen  one  room  carefully  guarded.  All  who  asked  to  be  admitted 
were  closely  scrutinized.  The  Confederate  officers  and  the  "  Sons  of 
Liberty"  were  holding  a  conference.  A  hirgo  number  of  the  "Sons** 
had  arrived,  but  they  were  not  organized  for  action. 

"  As  day  after  day  passed^"  wrote  an  editor  of  one  of  the  Chicago 
newspiipers,  '*  the  crowd  increase<:l  till  the  whole  city  seemed  alive  with 
a  motley  crew  of  blear-eyed,  whiskey-blotched  vagabonds,  the  ver\'  ex- 
crescence and  sweepings  of  the  slums  and  sinks  of  all  the  cities  of  the 
nation.  I  sat  at  my  window  and  saw  the  filthy  stream  of  degraded  hu- 
manity swagger  along  to  the  wigwam  on  the  lake  sliore,  and  wondere<l 
how  our  city  could  bo  saved  from  burning  and  plunder,  and  our  wives 
and  daughters  from  a  far  more  dreadful  fate.  They  talked  loudl)'-  alxmt 
the  convention,  cursed  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  praised  Vallandighani. 
They  swaggered  througli  the  streets,  lounged  at  the  corners,  drank  a 
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great  deal  of  whiskey,  and  yelled  with  dehght  at  the  mention  of  the 
name  of  Jefferson  Davis." (*) 

The  coiispiratoi-s  reconnoitred  Camp  Douglas,  and  beheld  vigilant 
sentinels  pacing  their  beats.  Cannon  were  planted  to  sweep  every 
avenue  of  approach.  The  solrJiei-s  guanling  tlie  prisoners  were  veter- 
ans who  had  faeed  death  f>n  the  battle-field.  The  Confedemtes  hold- 
ing  commissions  from  Jefferson  Davis  saw  that  an  unorganized  mob 
couhl  accomphsh  little  against  a  body  of  disciplined  troops,  and  wisely 
abandone<l  an  attempt  to  release  the  prisoners. 

Colonel  Sweet  was  cognizant  of  all  their  plans.  Very  quietly  he 
increased  the  force  guarding  the  camp,  and  was  prepared  for  whatever 
might  happen. 

The  Demtxjratic  Convention  assembled.  The  delegates  came  with 
high  exj>ectatioQs.  It  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  August  Belmont,  of 
New  York.  '*  Four  years  of  misruUv-  he  said,  **by  a  sectional, 
^iffl-i^'  fanatical,  and  corrupt  l>arty  have  brought  our  country  to  the 
verge  of  ruin.  .  .  .  The  inevitable  result  of  the  re-election  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  must  be  the  utter  disintegration  of  our  whole  political  and 
social  system  an<l  blooilshed  and  anarchy,  with  the  great  problem  of 
liberal  progress  and  self-government  jeopardized  for  generations  tu 
come." 

Horatio  Seymour,  Governor  nf  New  York,  was  elected  president  of 
the  convention.  '*  The  Administration,"  he  said, '-  wOl  not  let  the  shed- 
ding of  blood  cease,  even  for  a  little  time,  to  see  if  Christian  charity  or 
the  wisdom  of  statesmanship  may  not  work  to  save  the  country.  They 
will  not  listen  to  a  pro]>osa!  of  peace  vvlitch  does  not  otTer  that  which  the 
Government  has  no  rigiit  to  ask.  .  .  .  We  are  determined  that  the  party 
which  has  made  the  history  of  our  country,  since  its  a<lvent  to  power, 
seem  like  some  unnatural  and  terrible  dream,  shall  be  overthrown.^' 

The  platform  uf  the  party  was  pre|»ared  by  Mr.  Vallandigham. 
*^The  Constitution/'  it  read,  **has  been  disregarded  in  every  part,  and 
public  liberty  and  private  right  alike  trodilen  down,  and  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  country  injured.  Justice,  humanity,  liberty,  and  the 
public  welfare  demand  that  immediate  efforts  be  made  for  a  cessation 
of  hostilities,  with  a  view  to  an  ultimate  convention  of  all  the  States, 
that  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  peace  may  be  restored.'^ 

The  nauio  of  George  IJ.  ircClellan  was  presented  as  a  candidate  for 

the  Pi-esidency.     From  the  hour  of  his  removal  as  commander  of  the 

H      Army  of  the  Potomac  a  fwrtion  of  the  DemcKjratic  Party  bad  selected 

m     him  as  the  man  who  would  be  most  likely  to  defeat  the  re-election 
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Emancipation  ProelaTnation  o 
tyrannical  tulniinistration.'* 

MeClollan  was  almost  unanimously  nominated.  George  H,  PemUe- 
ton,  of  Ohio,  was  selected  as  candklate  for  Vice-president  While  the 
convention  was  resolving  that  the  war  was  a  failure,  the  troops  under 
General  Sherman  were  making  the  movement  which  compelled  the  Con- 
federates to  evacuate  Atlanta,  and  the  flag  of  the  Confederacy,  which 
had  waved  ahove  Fort  Jlorgan  in  Mobile  Bay,  was  giving  jdaee  to  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  No  cheers  rent  the  air  when  the  deh?gates  heard  the 
news.  The  convention  adjourned,  not  t^hw  tfie^  hut  to  meet  again,  if 
need  te,  to  act  in  relation  to  whatever  miglit  happen. 

The  events  of  the  hour  were  dissipating  the  gloom  which  a  few  days 
before  had  settled  over  the  country.  The  flasliing  of  Sherman's  guns 
at  Atlanta  and  Farragnt's  in  Mobile  Bay,  like  lightning  on  a  sidtry  even- 
ing in  midsummer,  cleared  the  atmosphere.  The  invincible  host  enter- 
ing  the  Confederate  stronghold  in  Georgia  was  the  promise  of  final  vic- 
tory. At  Petersburg,  u[Kjn  the  receipt  of  the  news,  the  cannon  of  the 
Array  of  the  Potomac  hurled  a  salute  of  shot  and  shell  into  the  t^onfeti- 
erate  trenches.  President  Lincoln  issued  a  proclamati<m  to  the  country. 
"  The  signal  successes/'  he  said^  '*  that  divine  Providence  has  vouchsafed 
call  for  a  devout  acknowledgment  to  the  supreme  Being  in  whose  hands 
are  the  destinies  of  nations/'  He  recommended  the  following  iSunday 
as  a  da}^  of  tlianksgiving  to  God.  In  behalf  of  the  peojile  lie  tendered 
the  thanks  of  the  nation  to  Farragut  and  Sherman,  and  all  the  officers, 
soldiers,  and  siiilors  w*ho  had  achieved  the  victories.  lie  dimcted  that 
national  salutes  should  he  fired  from  all  ai'senals  and  navy-yards.  So  it 
came  about  tliat  at  the  hour  of  noon  the  Peace  Democrats  of  Boston* 
New^  York,  and  Philadelphia,  who  were  saying  the  war  had  failed,  were 
coiniM?lleii  to  hear  in  the  thunder  of  the  salutes  the  reply  of  loyal  peo- 
pl(?  to  the  Chicago  declaration. 

The  first  important  speech  of  the  campaign  on  the  Republican  side 

was  made  by  Secretary  Seward  to  the  citizens  of  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

^se/'  *'Who  can  vouch,"  he  asked,  **for  the  safety  of  the  country 

against  the  rebels  during  the  interval  which  must  elapse  before 

the  new^  Administration  can  constitutionally  come  into  power?" 

lie  was  talking  of  the  possibility''  of  ircClellan's  election.  It  was  a 
simple  and  natural  inquiry,  but  the  Peace  Democrats  distorted  the  ut- 
terance into  a  threat.  They  said  Sir.  Seward  represented  the  Presi- 
dent, and  it  was  the  intention  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  hold  on  to  the  office. 

'*  It  is  a  threat,--  said  Governor  l^arker,  of  New  Jersey,  '^  that  in  case 
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Mr.  Lincdla  slioiild  be  defeated  at  the  polls,  he  would  resort  to  t 
means  usnally  adopted  by  despots,  and  endeavor  to  perpetuate  his  reign 
by  force  of  bayonets/' 

'*The  usurper,''  said  Judge  Comstock,  of  Xew  York,  **now  has  his 
heel  upon  the  free  suffrage  uf  the  people;  yet  if  the  people  be  defraud- 
ed by  military  intervention  at  the  polls,  the  people  mast  and  will  take 
George  B.  McClellan  in  their  arms  and  carry  hira  to  the  Presidency." 

Little  did  the  Democrats  know  what  was  in  the  heart  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  or  \vhat  was  in  the  sealed  envelope  witnessed  Ii}^  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet — his  last  will  and  testament,  as  it  were,  bequeatliing  un- 
impaired to  McClellan,  if  elected,  the  country — the  government  of  the 
people. 

The  newspapei's  of  the  South  hailed  with  exultation  the  action  of 
the  Democratic  Pfirty. 

*'  A  new  party,"  said  the  Kichmond  "  Examiner,"  '*  will  succeed  to 
power,  which  will  sheathe  the  sword  and  hold  out  the  olive-branch.  .  , . 
The  Democratic  Party  would  have  been  forever  obliged  to  General 
Hood  if  ho  had  managed  to  hold  Athinta  an<*ther  fortnight.-' 

The  political  campaign  began  with  vigor  and  intense  feehng,  Mr. 
Lincoln  took  no  fmrt  in  it.  He  thought  he  had  no  right  to  make 
speeches  favoring  his  re-election.  A  regiment  from  Ohio,  which  had 
served  three  years,  was  returning  home.  The  veterans  wanted  to  see 
the  man  whom  they  loved  and  honored.  The)'-  marched  into  the 
grounds  of  the  White  House.  The  President  came  to  the  window  find 
welcomed  them.     They  belield  a  kindly,  care-worn  face. 

''  I  wish,''  he  said,  ^*  that  the  country  undet^stood  the  meaning  of  this 
struggle.    We  have  a  free  government,  under  which  every  man  has  a 

right  to  be  the  eijual  of  every  other  man In  this  struggle  is  involved 

the  question  svhether  your  children  and  my  children  shall  enjoy  the 
privileges  we  have  enjoyed,  ,  .  .  When  you  return  to  your  homes  rise 
to  the  heights  of  a  generation  of  men  worthy  of  a  free  government^  and 
we  will  carry  out  tlie  great  work  we  have  commenced.*' 

The  Astiistant  Secinitary  of  War,  Chai*les  A.  Dana,  accompanied  by 

Ilev.  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  a  distinguished  clergyman  of  Ke%v  York, 

called  upon  the  President.     ''  I  congratulate  you,  Mr.  President/* 

'  said  Mr.  Thompson,  '^on  the  capture  of  Atlanta.     I  thank  yoa 

for  issuing  a  proclamation  for  the  observance  of  next  Sunday  as  a  day 

for  devout  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  victory." 

**  I  would  be  glad,"  the  President  replied,  "  if  I  could  issue  sucIj  a 
proclamation  every  week." 
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"The  victory  at  Atlanta,"  continued  Mr.  Thompson,  '^has  wiped 
out  half  the  Chicago  phitform,  and  if  Gj*ant  will  wij>e  out  the  other 
half  we  shall  re-elect  you  b}^  acelamatiop/' 

"  I  think,'-  said  Mr.  Dana,  "  the  Union  revival  of  feehng  in  the  coun- 
try  is  quite  as  much  due  to  the  platform  as  to  the  victory." 

**I  guess/-  said  5Ir.  Lincoln,  "*  it  is  4iue  to  the  victory*  At  any  rate, 
it  will  bear  repetition/* 

''The  platform,''  Mr.  Thompson  i-emarkeil,  **has  not  yet  been  ac- 
cepted by  McClellan.  lie  seems  to  he  as  slow  as  he  was  in  taking 
Ilichmond/' 

**  Perhaps  he  is  intrenehing^'*  said  the  President,  laughingly. 

'*It  is  rumored,'"  Mr.  Thompson  added,  **tliat  he  will  decline  the 
nomination  on  that  platform.'" 

*^  Well,- '  Mr.  Lincoln  replied,  '^  he  does  not  seem  to  know  whether 
he  will  accept  or  decline.  And  he  never  will.  Somebody  must  do  it 
for  him.     Of  all  the  men  I  have  had  to  do  with  in  my  life,  indecision  is 
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most  strongly  murlced  hi  McCMlun^  if  that  can  he  said  t^  he  strong  which 
in  the  essence  of  iteakness,'- 

Tdere  was  no  trace  of  personal  rivalry  or  aniraosity  in  the  tone.  It 
was  the  utterance  of  delil»erate  judgment. 

**  Have  you  heard,  Mr.  President,"  said  Dana.  "  of  the  death  of  John 
Morgan  T 

*^  Is  he  dead  I  I  would  not  desire  the  death  of  any  man,  but  I  as- 
sure you  that  I  take  his  death  resigiieilly,  as  a  dispensation  of  divine 
Providence.  Morgan  was  a  nigger-tl  river  before  the  war.  You  Nortli- 
ern  men  don't  know  auytliiiig  about  such  mean,  h>w^  creatures.  South- 
ern slave-holders  despise  them.  But  such  a  wretch  has  been  used  to 
carry  on  the  RebeUiou/' 

The  President  uttered  the  words  with  an  emjihasis  which  manifested 
his  abhorrence  of  that  phase  of  the  institution  of  slavery. 

Mr,  Thompson  a  I  hided  to  his  renomi  nation, 

''The  churches,  Mr.  President,  throughout  the  Xorth  desire  3"our 
re-election." 

''It  gratities  nie  to  be  assured  of  it.  I  rely  much  upon  them*  I 
would  like  to  be  re-elected,  that  I  may  carry  out  the  pohcy  of  the  Ad* 
nimistration/' 

"Several  prominent  ministera,"  said  Mr.  Thompson,  ''are  exerting 
their  influence  in  your  behalf.  Among  them  is  Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  of 
New  Haven,  who  is  earnestly  advocating  your  re-election.'" 

** Bacon!  Let  me  see.  What  do  I  know"  of  him?  Didn't  he  onoe 
write  a  bocjk  on  slavery^  which  some  of  the  abolitionists  did  not  agree 
withf^ 

-  Yes." 

"  Well,  I  read  that  book  some  years  ago,  and  at  first  did  not  know 
exactly  what  to  make  of  it,  but  I  afterwanls  read  it  more  carefully,  and 
got  hold  of  Dr.  Bacon's  distinctions,  and  it  hatl  much  to  do  with  shap- 
ing my  own  way  of  thinking  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  He  is  quite  a 
man." 

*' There  is  a  distinction,*'  said  Mr.  Thompson,  "between  w*hat  might 
be  termed  diJiuiciliary  subjection  of  captives  taken  in  w\ar,  and  the  bond- 
service of  paupers,  as  allowetl  under  the  Mosaic  economy,  and  chattel 
slavery  in  our  owm  country." 

*'  Yes/'  replied  the  President,  **  there  is  a  distinction.  However,  / 
have  somehow  thought  that  Moses  didnH  quite  understand  the  Lord^  along 
therer 

With  a  warm  gras]>  of  the  hand  he  bade  Mr.  Thompson  good-bye 
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**  No  description,"  ^mtes  the  latter,  "  can  be  given  of  the  Iirilliancy  of 
liis  repartee,  the  readiness  of  his  wit,  or  the  afftibility  of  his  iiianner/'C) 

The  month  of  September  marks  the  beginning  of  the  closing  jK'riod 
of  the  war.  General  Early  with  his  army  was  at  Winchester,  in  the 
Shenandoah,  lie  intent  led  to  prevent  the  opening  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad.  He  ile8ire<l  to  hold  the  valley  till  the  harvests  were 
gathered.  His  presence  so  near  Maryland  was  a  constant  menace  to 
that  State.  The  Union  troops  at  Harpers  Ferry  consisted  of  the  Sixth, 
Eighth,  and  Nineteenth  ('urps,  and  a  large  force  of  cavalry.  Geneml 
Sheridan  was  in  command.  GenL^ral  Grants  at  Petersburg,  extended  his 
lines  and  took  possession  of  the  Weldon  Kailroad.  *'  I  think,"  he  said 
to  Sheridan,  *' that  Lee  will  order  all  troops  back  from  the  valley  except 
what  he  believes  will  be  snllicient  to  iletain  you.  Watcli  closely,  and  if 
you  find  the  thing  correct,  push  with  all  vigor.  Give  tlie  enemy  no  rest, 
anil,  if  possible,  follow  to  the  Virginia  Central  Railroad.  Do  all  the  dam- 
age to  railroad  and  crops  you  can,  carry  off  stock  of  all  descriptions  and 
negroes,  so  as  to  prevent  further  planting.  If  the  war  is  to  go  ou  an- 
other year,  we  want  the  Shenandoah  Valley  to  remain  a  barren  waste." 

General  Lee  did  what  f4rant  supposed  he  would.  He  orderal  Early 
to  send  Anderson  s  division  of  troops  to  Richmond.  Sheridan,  finding 
they  had  started,  advanced  n  portion  of  his  force  to  Berry  ville.  Early, 
thinking  he  w^as  to  be  attacked,  caused  Anderson  to  return.  In  the 
West,  General  Sherman  was  resting  his  army  in  Atlanta.  Such  the 
position  of  troops  the  fii^t  week  in  September. 

General  Grant  was  studying  the  situation.  He  saw  it  would  not  do 
for  Sheridan  to  risk  a  battle  with  a  prospect  of  being  defeated.  Such 
a  result  wouhl  encourage  the  Confederates  to  continue  the  struggle,  but 
a  decisive  victory  would  have  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  politicjd 
campaign  in  favor  of  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  If  Sheridan  were 
defeated,  the  Confederates  and  their  allies  in  the  Democratic  Party 
would  push  the  advantage  to  the  utmost.  Ho  did  not  send  his  instruc- 
tions by  telegraph  or  letter,  but  visited  Hari>er's  Ferry.  '*  I  knew,"  he 
said,  **  it  was  impossiblo  for  me  to  get  ordei*s  through  Washington  to 
Sheridan  to  make  a  move,  Ijecause  they  would  be  stopped  there,  and 
such  orders  as  Halleck's  caution  wouhl  suggest  (and  that  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War)  would  be  given  instead,  and  would  no  doubt  be  contra- 
dictory to  mine,  I  thei'efore,  Avithout  stopping  at  Washington,  went 
directly  through  to  Charlestown,  some  ten  miles  from  Harper's  Ferry, 
and  waited  there  to  see  General  Sheridan,  having  sent  a  courier  iirad- 
vance  to  inform  him  where  to  meet  me/' 
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The  two  commanders  met.  Through  Miss  Kebecca  Wright,  a  loyal 
young  lady  in  Winchester,  Sheridan  liad  ascertained  that  Anderson's 
division  was  on  its  way  to  Ricliinond, 

"  Anderson  has  gone,  and  I  propose  to  fight  a  battle,''  said  Sheridan* 

''  Your  teams  and  supplies  are  at  Harper's  Ferry.     How  sooa  can 

you  get  thcru  u]i  f  ■  Grant  asked. 

''  This  is  Friday  evening.     I  can  be  ready  by  daylight  next  Monddry 
morning," 
-Go  in!" 

The  two  words  couiprisetl  all  the  instructions  Grant  had  to  give- 
On  a  bright  autumnal  day  Sheridan  crossed  the  Ofjequan  River  and 
fought  the  battle  of  Winchester.     When  the  sun  went  down  the 
Confederates  were  fleeing  from  the  fieUh  retiring  to  a  very  strong 
position  at  Fishers  Hill. 

Two  days  later  the  Confederates  were  again  routed,  with  a  loss  in 
the  two  battles  of  twenty-cme  cannon  and  several  thousand  men. 
(See  '^Freedom  Triumphant,'') 
"  God  bless  you  all,  officers  and  men !  I  am  strongly  inclined  to 
come  and  see  you/  the  message  sent  by  the  President  to  Sheridan* 
In  cities  and  villages  throughout  the  North  bells  were  ringing  and 
bonfires  blazing.  The  j>eople  comprehended  the  significance  of  the 
victories. 

The  malaria  of  the  Potomac  marshes  affected  the  health  of  the  in- 
mates of  the  White  House,  necessitating  the  removal  of  the  President's 
family  to  the  Soldiers  IJome,  three  miles  distant.  Mr.  Lincoln  rode  to 
the  executive  mansion  every  morning  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  tht» 
nation.    A  citizen  of  Washington  tlms  pictures  the  daily  scene :(') 

"He  always  has  a  company  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  cavalrymen, 
with  sabres  drawn  and  held  upright  over  their  shoulders.  The  party 
makes  no  gi*eat  show  in  uniforms  or  hoi'ses.  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  the  sad* 
die,  generally  rides  a  good-sized,  easy-going  gray  horse.  He  is  dressed 
in  plain  black,  somewhat  rusty  or  dusty;  wears  a  black  stifl?  hat,  and 
looks  about  as  oniinary  in  attire  as  the  commonest  man.  A  lieutenant, 
with  yellow  straps,  rides  at  his  left,  and  following  behind^  two  by  two, 
oome  the  cavalrymen,  in  tlieir  yellow  striped  jackets.  They  tire  gener 
ally  going  at  a  slow  trot,  as  that  is  the  pace  set  them  by  the  one  they 
wait  upon.  The  sabres  and  accoutrements  clank,  and  the  entirely  unor* 
namented  cortege,  as  it  trots  towards  Lafayette  Square,  arouses  no  sen- 
sation, only  some  curious  stranger  stops  and  gazes.  I  see  plainly  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  dark  brown  face,  with  the  deep -cut  lines  and  deep-set 
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eyes.  There  is  always  a  latent  expression  of  ^sadness.  We  have  got  s<> 
that  we  exchange  bows,  and  very  conlial  ones. 

''  Sometimes  the  Presitlent  comes  and  goes  in  an  open  barouche. 
The  cavalry  always  accompany  him  with  drawn  sabres.  Often  I  notice 
he  halts  at  the  residence  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  holds  conferences 
there.  lie  does  not  alight,  but  sits  in  the  carriage,  and  ]^rr.  Stanton 
comes  out  to  attend  him.  Sometimes  his  son*  a  hoy  of  ten  i>r  twelve, 
accompanies  him,  riding  at  his  right  on  a  pony*  Earlier  in  the  summer 
I  uccasionally  saw  the  President  and  his  wife,  towards  the  latter  part 
of  the  afternoon,  out  in  a  barouche  on  a  pleiisure  ride.  Mrs.  Lincoln 
was  dressed  in  complete  black,  with  a  long  crape  veil.  The  equipage  is 
of  the  plainest  kind— only  two  horses,  and  they  nothing  extra.  They 
passed  me  once  very  close,  and  his  look,  though  abstracted,  happened 
to  be  directed  steaiiily  in  my  eye.  lie  towed  and  smiled,  but  beneath 
his  smile  I  noticed  the  sadness.  None  of  the  artists  or  pictures  have 
caught  the  subtle  and  indirect  expression  of  this  man's  face.  One  of 
the  great  portrait-painters  of  two  or  three  centuries  ago  is  needed/' 

Many  letters  threatening  violence  had  been  received  by  Mr.  Lincoln. 
He  usually  referi^ed  to  them  jocosely,  and  often  said  tliat  the  people  of 
Washington  might  find  him  some  morning  decorating  a  lamp-post  i>r 
dangling  from  the  limb  of  a  tree.  So  many  had  been  received  that  Mr. 
Stanton,  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  detailed  the  cavalrymen  as  an  escort. 
Their  riding  with  drawn  sabres  w^as  not  to  repel  any  apprehendetl 
assault,  but  in  accordance  with  military  tliscipline. 

In  the  quiet  and  healthful  retreat  of  the  Soldiers  Home,  after  the 
labors  of  the  day,  Mr.  Lincoln  gave  himself  to  recreation.  He  looked 
out  upon  a  lovely  landscape  —  hill,  dale,  meadow,  forest.  Held,  the 
Capitol,  the  spires  of  the  city,  the  white  headstones  of  the  soldiers' 
cemetery. 

On  a  calm  summer  evening  Mr.  Lincoln  sat  upon  the  veranda  of  the 
Home,  snrrounde<l  by  friends,  and  as  he  beheld  the  newly-nuide  graves 
■    recitetl  with  tender  pathos  the  stanzas  written  by  the  poet  Collins:  (") 

^^   20 


'*IIow  sleep  th<*  brave,  who  muk  tu  reist 
By  ail  the  couiilry's  wishes  bleat, 
When  Spring,  wiih  dewy  tiiigera  cold. 
Returns  to  deck  their  hallowed  mold? 
She  then  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  Faney's  feet  have  t-ver  I  rod, 

"By  fairy  hands  iheir  kuell  is  rnng. 
By  forma  unseen  Iheir  dirije  is  sung  < 
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^  Then  Honor  comes,  a  pilgrim  gray, 

To  bless  I  he  turf  lliut  wrups  their  clay; 
And  Frec<U»ra  shall  awhile  repair 
To  dwell  u  weepiog  herniit  there  !" 

Tlip  «,Toimds  of  the  Home  were  adorned  with  a  great  variety  of  trees 
and  slirubs,  A  lady  plucked  a  fragrant  evergreen.  She  thought  it  a 
species  of  cedar.  Another  declared  it  spruce,  A  thini  thought  it  a 
variety  of  pine. 

*'  I  know  a  little  about  trees,*'  said  the  President,  '*  I  lived  in  the  ' 
woods  once.  This  is  neither  cedar,  spruce,  nor  pioe,  but  a  sort  of  UJe- 
gitimate  cypress.  Trees  are  as  deceptive  as  certain  classes  of  men, 
auioTif^:  whom  none  but  the  eye  of  a  i>hysiognoiui5t  can  detect  dissimihir 
moral  features  until  events  have  developeil  them.  Do  you  know  I  think 
we  ought  to  have  a  schcx)l  of  events?-' 

**  A  school  of  events,  Mr.  President !''  exclaimed  one  of  the  ladies. 

"  Yes/-  he  continued ;  ''  ft)r  it  is  f»nly  by  active  development  that 
character  or  ability  can  Ije  tested.  Understand  me.  I  mean  tnen,  not 
trees.  The  latter  can  be  tested,  and  an  analysis  of  their  strength  ob- 
tained at  less  expense  to  life  and  hunmu  interests  than  any  estimate  of 
the  strength  and  value  of  men.  Call  it  a  whinisey,  if  you  will.  I  mean 
that  students,  before  entering  public  life^  might  pass  through  mimic  vi- 
cissitndos  to  bring  out  their  strength  and  calibre.  You  might  ascertain 
who  was  fitted  to  be  a  soldier  or  a  mart^T  or  a  cunning  ]»olJtician. 
These  things  have  to  be  ascertained  later  m  life.  There  is  no  more 
<langerous  or  exi>ensive  analysis  than  that  which  consists  in  trying  a 
man.'- 

'' Do  yon  think,  Mr.  President,  that  all  men  are  tried?" 

**  Scarcely ;  for  if  they  were,  so  many  would  not  fit  their  places  i 
badly.  Our  friend  Henry  Ward  Beecher  explains  this  in  his  quaiat 
illustrations  of  men  who  are  out  of  their  proper  sphere.  He  meets  cler- 
ical faces  in  gay,  rollicking  life,  and  finds  natural  wits  wearing  ascetic 
robes." 

*'Sorae  men^  Mr.  President,  seem  to  be  able  to  do  anything/'  saidj 
the  lady. 

"  Versatility,"  Mr.  Lincoln  replied,  "  is  an  injurious  possession,  since 
it  never  can  be  greatness.  It  misleads  you  in  your  calculations,  and  it 
inevitably  disappoints  you  in  any  great  trust,  from  its  want  of  depth* 
A  versatile  man,  to  be  safe,  should  never  soar.  Mediocrity  is  sure  of 
detection," 

We  have  seen  Mr.  Lincoln  turning  for  recreation  to  the  humor  of" 
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"Artemas  Ward,"  but  he  read  with  greater  zest  the  letters  of  "Rev* 
ereiid  Petroleum  Y.  Nasby/*  written  by  David  I{.  Locke,  editor  of  the 
*' Toledo  Blade,"     Mr.  Locke  saw,  in  1861,  the  false  position  assumed 
by  the  Deniocmtic  Party  by  its  symjmthy  with  tho  Confederacy,  its 
j^eadiness  to  defend  slavery,  its  hati*ed  of  the  uegi'o,  and  its  op  position 
to  the  war.      lie  also  cornprelicnded  that  irony,  sarcasm,  and  ridicule 
might  Ik?  made  far  more  effective  than  logical  argument  in  an  exix)sur© 
of    the    attitude    of   that    party. 
There  was  itx^ny  in  the  title  **  Rev- 
erend."    It  was  expressive  of  the 
position  assumed  by  the  Southern 
churches  in  their  defence  of  slav- 
ery.    **  Reverend  Mr  Xasby^  at  ^ 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  represent-      ^^         ifef 
ed  himself  as  a  citizen  of  Kentucky 
{iSkneutnil  State),  residing  at  **  Con- 
federate Cross  Roads ;"  but  when 
the  people  of  that  section  declared 
for  the  Union,  he  moved  into  south- 
ern Ohio,  and  took  up  his  residence 
among  the  Peace  democrats,  who 
had  established  a  chuiTh,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  wholly  of  that 
political    faith,      '^Reverend    Jin 
Nasby"  was  not  a  member  of  a  To-     davld  u  locki:  t"^  petruleum  v.  NAeDY/') 
tal  Abstinence  Society*  but  drard^ 

whiskey  quite  freely.  He  not  only  ke])t  a  ju'ivate  demijohn,  but  never 
declined  to  drink  when  invited  by  any  of  his  }>arjshioners,  who  often  met 
at  Bascom's  grocery  to  discuss  public  affairs  and  denounce  President  Lin- 
coln. They  were  \^vs  bitter  in  their  denunciation  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  the  call  for  tniops,  and  the  enlistment  of  negroes.  When 
President  Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation  for  dnifting  soldiers,  ''Reverend 
Mr.  Nasby  ■'  fled  to  Windsor,  Canada.  He  found  many  negroes  there, 
who  had  escaped  from  slavery  before  the  war;  also  many  white  men — 
citizens  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  who,  like  himself,  had  accepted  voluntary 
exile  to  escape  the  draft.  *'  Mr.  Nasby  "  thus  described  the  situation  of 
himself  and  fellow-exiles :(") 

*'  200  Peece  mtii  are  here,  and  1  must  ncknowledge  tlml  we  nre  not  treeled  with  that 
distinguished  conaideratioo  usually  accorded  political  eggsiles.  Fer  instance,  at  the  tav- 
ern where  I  board  the  parler  i3  partikelerly  pleseat,  and  I  wua  u  set  tin  ioto  it.    In  trips  a 
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girl,  purty  enufT  fer  a  mnu,  whose  tnste  was  not  vishfated.  3  eat.  'Shel  I  sliet  dowu  this 
vfiudow,  Kir?'  sez  she.  '  Wliy  sbet  it  down,  jenlle  maid?'  retorts  I,  lookiD  sweet  onto  her. 
'Becjiuse/  replide  she,  *I  tliot,  perhaps,  the  rtraft  wbs  too  nnicU  fer  ye.'  A  few  slavisli 
Kaimjeos  wUq  set  there  la  ft  The  landlord  recjuired  u  monlhs  ptiy  in  advance,  and  a  fur- 
ther deposit  uv  25  eeotii  per  eggsile,  as  sekoorit3^  for  the  pewier  ^^poous,  wicli  we  hev  at 
talile.  To  cap  the  elimacks,  last  tnle  a  big  tiigger  was  put  into  eacli  uv  our  rooms,  and  we 
Tvere  forced  in  sleep  with  em,  or  akkepy  the  JifX)r,  wich  I  did.  Tlie  cussid  nigger  hift  all 
nile.  in  a  manner  trooly  aggravatin  to  hear. 

**P.  S.  Tell  my  wife  to  seat!  aich  money  as  she  earns  to  me,  as  livin  is  high,  and  ther 
aiot  no  tick.     The  township  kin  support  her  and  the  children/* 

Mr.  Nasby  returned  to  Ohio^  and  was  drafted  into  the  service,  but 
took  an  early  opportunity  to  desert  to  the  Confedt^mtes.  *He  had  vari- 
ous experiences  in  the  *^  Ix)ozeaner  Pelikin  '■  regiment.     He  writes : 

"  I  endoord  hunger  and  cold^ — I  saw^  the  raga  drop  off  my  muskelcr  limbs  wun  by 
wiin — I  luurmeied  not.  But  wen  ihe  pantaloons  wux  awl  gone — weo  uay  cosif>om  wus 
a  blanket  and  wuo  shoe— I  applide  fer  new  pants,  and  the  Quarter  master  onfeeliugly  re- 
miirkt  that  my  dress  was  all  rite  ■  that  hereafter  my  costoom  wuz  lo  be  udoptid  ez  Uic 
uniform  uv  the  rcjyraent— I  felt  that  de&ershun  wiix  no  longer  a  crime,  and  I  deserted. 
It  is  entirely  onoessary  to  rekount  awl  1  endoored  in  makin  my  eskaip.  Suffice  il  lo  say 
that  at  Columbus  I  stript  the  kloso  off  uv  an  innebryated  solger  and  maid  my  way  to 
Amanda  lowni^hip.  My  old  Demokratic  friends  did  not  kno  rae,  and  ez  I  expected  lo 
horry  money  uv  them  I  deemed  it  l>e5^t  not  to  mtike  myself  knone. 

"They  were  suspibhus  uv  my  bloo  kotc,  at  fust,  uulil  wuD  uv  Uiem  remarkt  how  I 
liked  the  aervbs  t 

"To  wich  I  anserd»  "  Dam  the  st^rviss  !' 

**  *  Don 'I  admire  fllio  fw  the  nigger,  ehV 

*'*Not  any/  sez  L 

'*  *  Why  not  desert  ¥'  sez  he. 

"  '  I  have  deserted,'  i»ez  L 

'*  In  a  instant  the  aspeck  uv  things  wuz  changd,  A  Jug  wuz  prodoost.  and  they  awl 
shook  handa.  Wuo,  more  richer  uor  the  rest,  handed  me  a  treasury  note  uv  $10,  sayia, 
*  You  may  need  it.' 

**  I  replide  that,  as  a  general  thing,  I  wood  endoor  it  until  I  eood  get  il  changd  into 
Injeany  munny.  They  took  up  a  kolleksbun  lo  wunst.  fer  my  benefit,  wich  atnouuled 
to  $43.    Jest  at  this  pint  wuu  uv  em  asked  me  to  what  rejyment  I  belonged. 

*'I  replide  the  Loozeaner  Pelikins. 

**  *  Loozeaner!'  sed  another;  '  why,  that's  a  Confedracy  rejyment,  aint  it?' 

•*  'To  be  sure,'  sez  I. 

"  •  And  air  yoo  a  deserter  frum  a  Suthrin  rejyment?'  sez  the  beneveleot  old  biiriernui 
who  bed  invested  $10  iu  the  deserter  bizuia. 

'*  *  Sartin,*  sez  I. 

*'  Seezin  me  by  the  throte,  he  ejackelaled, '  Give  me  my  money,  you  Bwindlerl'  And 
with  a  unanhuity  trooly  surprisin  they  awl  yelled,  '  Give  me  my  money^  you  swindler;  you 
got  it  under  false  pretences!" 

"  Hevin  the  munny  safe  in  my  pokkit,  I  look  these  complimeola  wilb  ekanimity, 
Bidlln  out  and  gettin  uway  ez  soon  ez  possible. 
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*  I  am  disappoiiUed  iu  Amandy,    Frum  what  I  had  heard  I  bed  supposed  they  were 
kind  to  deserters.     I  found  tUat  it  makes  a  dlffrense  wich  side  you  desert  from." 

Among  the  allies  of  slavery  in  the  North,  use  was  ruadi/  of  the 
Bible  to  prove  that  slavery  was  divinely  ordained  for  the  well-being  of 
the  race.  Churches  were  organized  in  some  of  the  Western  States  on 
this  basis.  '*  Reverend  Mr,  Nasby,'*  in  consequence,  was  invite<l  to  be- 
come the  pastor  of  the  *"  Church  uv  8t.  Vallandygiim/'  The  letters 
written  by  the  pastor  were  greatly  enjoyetl  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  One  of 
them  read : 

"We  bed  a  blessid  and  improvjo  time  jistcrday.  My  little  flock  stiiggercd  in  at 
Ihe  usual  hour  iu  the  moruiD,  every  man  iu  a  heavenly  frame  uv  mind,  hcvin  bin  ingaged 
all  nite  in  a  work  uv  Tuercy,  to  wit :  2  mobbia  uv  2  enroll  in  oflirei-s.  Om*  uv  em  resisted 
aud  they  smote  him  hip  and  tliit^b,  even  e/.  IJoliasli  Hmole  Taheel.  (8knptoonil,  vvkh  is 
iiej*sary,  bein  in  the.  ministry. )    II l-  wuz  left  fer  dead, 

**  We  opened  servis  by  singin  n  hym,  wich  I  writ,  coramencin  ea  follows: 

"Shull  jjiirgers  blnck  this  lufKl  poe»ew, 
And  mix  with  us  tip  JiereT 
Ob  no,  my  frleadi*,  wo  rAythcr  gueM, 
Wu'll  heiv«r  atand  tliat  'ere. 

"I  then  held  forth  from  this  text-  *  Wbar  hev  3'e  laid  him?'  I  slaiid  that  the  person 
I  referred  to  wuz  the  rnarterd  Viillandygum,  and  I.  in  belmfT  uv  a  outniged  Dimocri&y, 
demanded  uv  the  tyrant  Liukin,  '  Wliar  liev  yoo  laid  him?'  A  unconvertid  individcxial 
8edt  *  ile'ij  laid  him  outf  wich  remark  cost  him  a  broken  In  ad.  I  went  on  lu  bhaw  why 
our  sfdnt  hed  bin  martered,  It  wuz  becoit  he  vvux  a  Dimocrnl — becoz  he  dared  lo  exercise 
the  rites  garanteed  to  every  Araerican,  excepliu  Ablishnists  and  niggers,  iibooBJn  the  Guv- 
ermeut.  Fer  this  and  nntliin  else  wnz  he  eggsik^d.  *  My  fiieuds,'  sez  1,  dm  win  myself 
up  to  my  full  bite,  and  lociking  v/.  much  like  Fernandy  Wnod  ez  possible,  *I  am  willin 
to  be  martered.  I  denounce  tbiH  war  as  unholy,  nnconstooshnel,  unrighteous  and  nunnt- 
tygated.  It  ia  nuthin  less  tlian  a  invashen  uv  Dimneratik  Smtcs,  fer  Iht'  sole  purpns  uv 
freetn  niggers.  Link  in  is  a  tyrant,  Burnside  a  tool,  order  38  a  relik  uv  barberisni,  and  I 
will  resist  the  enrollment,  the  eonskripshen,  and  the  tux.     Hooray  fer  Jetf  Davis!' 

'*  Our  elass  meetin  w\iz  more  interesliner  than  ever»  One  old  wliitebeaded'  brother 
fled  at  timea  his  way  was  dark  and  hh  pathway  gloomy,  Wimst  he  wn»  very  near  be- 
comin  a  intlddle.  He  reely  believed  at  one  lime  that  the  nigger  was  bumau,  and  wnnsl 
he  voted  fer  a  Hepubliran  rt.md  Supervij^or.  IJut  W  bed  repented,  and  was,  he  trusted, 
forgiven.     His  mind  wuz  now  easy,  and  he  sbcjuhi  vote  the  whnk'  Diumcratic  ticket, 

'*Two  backsliders  who  scratched  their  tickets  hist  fall  confesl  tbt-ir  sin  publicly.  1 
«;xhorted  em  two  hours,  fined  em  a  gallen  uv  whisky  apeece,  iiud  took  em  into  full  com- 
munioo.     The  whisky  will  be  devoted  to  the  missionary  service,  wich  is  me." 

It  was  unspeakable  relief  to  President  Lincoln  to  turn  from  the  ar- 
duous and  wearying  duties  of  tlie  day  to  the  Nasby  letters.  He  read 
them  aloud  to  those  who  called  upon  him,  laughing  till  the  tears  ran 
down  his  elieeks,  and  making  sententious  comments  upon  the  position 
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assumed  by  the  Democratic  Party.     He  expressed  his  appreciation  of 
the  Nasby  letters  by  personally  writing  a  letter  to  Mr.  Locke.   He  said : 

"  For  the  genius  to  write  sucli  things  I  would  gladly  give  up  my  office.  Why  don't 
you  come  to  Washington  and  see  me?  Is  there  no  place  you  want?  Come  on,  and  I  will 
give  you  any  place  you  ask  for— tJiat  you  are  capable  ofJUUng  and  are  fit  tofiU.  "(*^ ) 

The  editor  of  the  "  Toledo  Blade  "  did  not  desire  any  official  position. 
Ilis  genius  was  making  his  paper  a  political  power.  The  letters  were 
widely  read. 

"It  is  impossible,"  said  Senator  Charles  Sumner,  "to  measure  their 
value.  Of  publications  during  the  war  none  had  such  a  charm  for  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  He  read  every  letter  as  it  appeared.  He  kept  them  all 
within  reach  for  refreshment." 

Statesmanship  under  a  government  of  the  people  is  far  different  from 
statecraft  under  monarchical  institutions.  He  who  would  successfully 
administer  the  affaire  of  a  nation  for  its  well-being  and  continuance 
must  be  actuated  by  lofty  motives.  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  the  political 
campaigns  of  18G4,  thought  not  of  himself,  but  ever  of  the  needs  of  the 
nation.  He  knew,  by  a  divine  instinct,  that  justice  and  righteousness 
are  eternal  principles.  From  that  day,  in  1857,  when,  against  the  pro- 
tests of  all  his  friends,  he  gave  utterance  to  the  words  ".A  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand,"  he  had  been  obedient  to  the  heavenly  vis- 
ion. He  believed  in  God,  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  right  over  wrong, 
in  the  future  greatness  of  the  country.     He  trusted  the  people. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  when  a  member  of  the  Ilhnois  Legislature, 
-^^  declared  himself  in  favor  of  extending  the  franchise  to  women, 

I  Public  sentiment  did  not  favor  the  moveraent.  Woman's  Rights  con- 
ventions wei'e  held  up  to  riilicok\  Women  who  desired  to  vote  were 
regarded  as  going  beyond  their  proper  sphere  in  life.  A  meeting  was 
held  in  a  chuiTh  at  Akron,  0.»  IHhl.  It  was  attemU?d  by  those  who 
favored  and  by  those  opiKjsed  to  the  movement.  Several  clergymen 
were  pi'esent.     The  attention  of  the  audience  was  directed  to  a  tall, 

I  gaunt  colored  woman  wearing  a  suii-bonnet,  who  marclied  np  the  aisle, 
looking  for  a  seat.  No  one  ort'ered  her  any  civility,  and  she  planted 
herself  upon  the  steps  leading  to  the  pulpit.  A  buzz  of  disapjindiation 
was  hearth  '*An  abolition  atfair!''  **  Woman's  Rights  and  niggers!" 
the  exclamations  from  opponents. 

The  colored  woman  w^as  known  throughout  Michigan  and  Ohio  as 
Sojourner  Truth,  preiichcr  and  exhorter  in  the  rehgions  assemblies  of 
her  race.  She  had  been  a  slave.  She  did  not  know  a  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  but  was  endowed  with  a  ctHiimanding  intellect  and  a  deep 
religious  nature. 

The  clergymen  present  opiX)sed  granting  the  franchise  to  women. 
One  elaiiue<l  superior  rights  for  men,  because  of  superior  intellect.  An- 
other because  Christ  was  a  man.  If  God  had  desiri?<l  tla*  erpiality  of 
woman  with  man,  He  would  have  given  some  token  of  His  will  through 
the  birth,  life,  and  death  of  the  Saviour,  Still  another  gave  a  theolog- 
ical review  of  the  sin  of  Eve  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  The  autlinic^*  ap- 
pkuded  the  arguments. 

The  old  colored  woman  arose,  walked  up  the  ste]>s  and  stocKl  upon 
the  platform,  ste|)pe(l  to  its  front,  removed  her  bonnet  and  laid  it  delib- 
erately at  her  feet.     Hisses  greet et!  her. 

"Sojourner  Truth  will  address  you.  I  ask  that  you  give  her  a  re- 
spectful hearing,"  said  the  president,  Mrs.  Frances  Gage,  appealing  to 
their  sense  of  fair  play.(') 
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**  Well,  chillen,-'  she  said  slowly,  distinctly,  and  with  resonant  tones, 
that  hushed  the  audience  ujion  the  instant,  ^'  whar  dar's  so  much  racket 
dur  must  be  something  out  i>  kilter.  I  t'ink  dat  twixt  de  niggers  of  de  ' 
8ouf  an'  de  women  of  de  Norf,  all  a-talking  about  de  rights,  de  white 
men  will  be  in  a  ftx  pretty  soon.  Dat  man  ober  dar  says  dat  woman 
ueetk  to  be  helped  into  eaiTiages,  and  lifted  ober  ditches,  and  to  hab  de 
best  place  eberywhar.  Nobody  eber  helps  uie  into  carriages,  or  ober 
mutl']>uddles,  or  gives  me  de  best  place.  Arn't  I  a  woman  f  I  have 
ploughed,  planted,  gathered,  and  no  man  could  head  me.  Ar'n't  I  a 
woman?  I've  borne  thirteen  chillen,  and  seen  most  of  'em  sold;  and 
when  I  cried,  none  but  Jesus  hearth  Ar'n't  I  a  woman?  Den  dey 
talks  about  dis  t'ing  in  de  head — intellect.  What's  dat  got  to  do  wid 
woman's  rights  or  niggers  rights  {  If  my  cup  holds  a  pint,  and  yours 
holds  a  quart,  wouUln't  you  bo  mean  not  to  let  me  have  my  half-meas- 
ure full  T 

She  pointed  ber  Hnger  towards  the  minister  who  had  made  the  ar* 
gument  in  regard  to  the  manhood  of  Jesus  Christ,  All  eyes  turned 
towards  him. 

**  Dat  little  man  in  black,  dar,  he  say  woman  can't  have  as  much 
right  as  man,  'cause  Christ  wasn't  a  woman.  Whar  did  your  Chrid 
come  frotn  f  Fnm  God  oad  womMn.  Man  hadiit  anyfhig  to  do  wid 
himrC) 

The  building  shook  with  applause.  Those  who  a  moment  before 
were  ready  to  hustle  her  out-of-doors  shook  hands  with  her.  An  unlet 
tered  woman,  once  a  slave,  had  discomfited  learned  graduates  of  colleges 
and  theological  schools. 

On  a  morning  in  October.  1864,  Sojourner  Truth,  past  eighty  years 
of  agi%  entered  the  White  House.  She  had  travelled  from  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  to  Washington  to  see  the  man  who  had  given  freedom  to  her 
race.     Presiilent  Ijiicoln  had  heard  of  her 

"  This  is  Sojourner  Truth,"  said  the  attendant  at  the  White  House, 
introducing  her.     The  President  rose  and  gave  her  a  kindly  welcome. 

•'  Mr,  President/'  said  Sojourner,  ^^  when  you  fust  took  your  seat  I 
feared  you'd  be  torn  in  pieces.  You  was  like  Daniel  'mong  de  lions. 
If  de  lions  did  not  tear  you,  I  knew  it  would  be  God  who  would  shut 
their  moufs.  I  toF  Him,  if  He  spared  me,  Fd  comq.  and  see  you,  and 
here  I  is/' 

"  I  am  pleased  to  see  you,  Sojourner,  and  it  seems  that  a  good  Prov- 
idence has  spared  me.'' 

^*  You  are  de  best  President  we  eber  had.'' 
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'*  I  suppose  j^ou  refer  to  my  giving  freedom  to  the  slaves;  but,  So- 
journer, the  men  who  liuve  preceded  me — Washington,  Adams,  Jeffer- 
son, and  otliei's— would  have  done  just  as  I  have,  had  the  time  called 
for  such  action.  If  the  people  over  the  other  side  of  the  Potomac  had 
behaved  themselves,  I  would  not  have  done  what  I  have ;  but  they  did 
not,  and  I  Avas  compelled  to  do  those  things/ ' 

**I  t'ank  God,  Mr.  l*resident,  dat  Ho  siected  yon  to  do  it.''' 

"  Here  is  what  the  colored  people  of  Baltimore  gave  me  the  other 
day/'  siiid  the  President,  taking  up  the  Bible  presented  on  the  Fourtli 
of  July,  '•  Isn't  it  beautiful  f  They  have  given  it  to  the  Head  of  the 
Government.  And  yet,  only  a  little  while  ago,  the  laws  would  not  per- 
mit the  colonxl  pei^ple  to  read  it/' 

*' Will  you  write  your  name  for  me,  Mr.  Pn^sidcnt  f  she  asked. 

**  Certainly."     His  autograph  w^os  Avritten  : 


Fo^r  Ait  lit y  Sojourner  Truth, 


Oeiiober  i9,  J861 
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**  I  shall  be  pleased  to  see  you  again,  aunty,"  said  the  President,  as 

she  departed. 

Frederick  Douglas,  who  had  also  been  a  slave,  was  once  more  in 
Washington.  The  Pivsident,  desiring  to  talk  with  him  upon  some 
points  concerning  the  welfare  of  the  colored  people,  invited  liim  to  the 
White  House. 

"^Come  and  Like  tea  with  me,"  read  the  note. 

The  citizens  of  Washington  were  astonished  to  see  Mr,  D*>ngUus  rid- 
ing to  the  executive  mansion  in  the  President's  own  caiTiagc,  and  still 
more  amazed  to  learn  that  a  colored  man  had  been  a  guest  at  Air.  Lin- 
coln's table. 

**The  President/'  said  Mr.  Douglas,  *Ms  one  of  the  few  men  with 
whom  I  have  |>assed  an  hour  who  did  not  remind  me  in  some  way  that 
I  am  a  negro," 

In  several  of  the  Northern  States  elections  for  State  official's  ^vere  to 
be  held  during  the  mouths  of  8epteml>er  aTul  Uctober.  The  liepubii- 
cans  feared  the  draft  for  500,000  men,  ordered  by  the  President,  would 
influence  the  people  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket.  They  visited  Wash* 
ington  and  importuned  Mr.  Lincoln  to  withdraw  tlie  call,  or  at  least  to 
susfiend  it  till  after  the  elections.  A  committee  from  Ohio  came,  asking 
lor  its  susi)ension.  Very  plain,  patriotic,  and  i^ertinent  the  President's 
question : 


i 
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**  What  is  the  Presidency  worth  to  me  if  I  have  no  country  V^{*) 

He  comprehomled  what  the  frightened  poHticians  could  not  see: 
that  the  soldiei's  under  (inint  and  Sherman  would  lose  tH^nfidence  in 
him  were  he  to  susijend  the  dmft.  He  never  had  deceived  them. 
They  trusted  liim.  To  suspend  the  draft  in  onler  to  gain  |>olitical  ad- 
vantage would  be  a  fatal  mistake. 

"If  the  President,"  said  General  Sherman,  ^Mnodifies  the  draft  to 
the  extent  of  one  man,  or  wavers  in  its  execution,  he  is  gone  forever. 
The  army  would  vote  against  him/' 

Nearly  all  the  Northern  States  had  statutes  enabling  the  soldiers 
to  vote  in  the  fit*ld.  IntUana  had  failed  to  enact  such  a  law.  The 
**Sons  of  Lil>erty  "  and  the  Detnr)cratic  Paity  opposed  such  legislation. 
The  draft  was  proceeding-.  The  President  was  being  denounced  as  a 
•Hyrant,"  ^*  butcher,-'  who  eared  notliing  for  the  soldiers.  The  In 
diana  soldiei"s  desired  to  show  their  patriotism  and  loyalty  In'  their 
ballots.  Atlanta  had  been  taken,  and  Sherman  was  preparing  for  his 
next  movetuent.  lie  would  not  be  hampered  if  they  were  allowed  to 
return  to  Indiana  f^jr  a  few  days. 

**  Anything,"  w^rote  the  President,  **  that  you  can  safely  do  to  let  the 
soldiers,  or  any  part  of  them,  go  home  to  vote,  ^vill  l>e  greatly  to  the 
point.  They  need  not  remain  for  the  Presidential  election,  but  may 
return  to  you  at  once.  This  is  in  no  sense  an  order,  Vjut  is  merely  in- 
tcnd*:Hl  to  impress  you  with  the  importiince  to  the  army  itself  of  your 
dr»ing  all  you  safely  can,  yourself  being  the  judge  of  what  you  can 
safely  do.*' 

The  cars  rolling  northward  from, Atlanta  iluriog  the  fij-st  week  in 
October  were  lillod  with  veterans  who  had  ^von  the  xictories  of  Hesaca, 
Kenesaw,  and  Atlanta.  They  were  having  a  furlough,  and  were  going 
home  to  Indiana  to  vote  once  more  for  Oliver  P.  Morton,  governor. 
He  had  displayed  gi^eat  energy  in  carrying  on  the  affairs  of  State  dur- 
ing the  war.  He  had  l>een  solicitous  for  their  welfai^.  They  trusted 
him.  They  had  no  sympathy  with  the  '*  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,'' 
or  **  Sons  of  IJberty,"  allied  witii  the  Democratic  Party. 

Very  few  ballots  were  cast  for  the  Democratic  candidates  by  the 
sohliers.  On  the  evening  of  the  election  the  President  visited  the  War 
Department,  and  sat  l>y  t!ie  side  of  the  telegraph  opemtor  to 
learn  t!ie  results.  Gratifying  tlie  intelligence  that  Morton  was 
re-elected  by  2o,00o  majority.  Pennsylvania  had  gained  four  Repub- 
lican members  of  Congress.  The  majority  in  the  State  was  more  than 
1U,00U.     Maryland  had  adopted  an  amendment  to  the  State  Constitu- 
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tioii  putting  an  end  to  slavery.  Very  cheering  the  news  from  Ohio, 
where  the  RepuliUcans  had  a  majority  of  54,UO<>.  The  Democrats  had 
elected  two  members  of  Congress^  the  Kepubhcans  seventeen — a  gain 
of  twelve. 

Notwithstanding  the  results  were  so  favorable  to  the  Republicans, 
Mr.  Wjishburne,  member  of  f 'ougress,  was  afraid  the  President's  own 
State  would  vote  against  him  in  November. 

*'It  is  no  use  to  deceive  oiu*st;lves  about  Illinois,'-  he  wrote.  "Kv- 
erything  is  at  sixes  and  sevens;  no  head  or  tail  to  anytliing.  There  is 
imminent  danger  of  our  losing  the  State." 

Mr.  Lincoln  rend  the  letter,  smiled,  and  wiYjte  on  the  envelope: 
'' Simnj?i^ded r {* ) 

Mr.  Lijcke  (**  Revei-end  Petroleum  V.  Nasby'')  \nsited  Washington 
in  behalf  of  a  young  soldier  sentenced  to  be  shot  for  desertion.  He  was 
warmly  welcomed  by  the  President,  who  kindly  listened  to  his  story. 
The  soldier  had  given  his  affections  to  a  young  girl  before  he  enlisted, 
and  they  were  engaged  to  ije  marrieth  Wonl  came  to  him  that  another 
was  paying  her  especial  attention.  He  applied  for  a  furlougli,  but  it 
not  being  granted,  deserted,  made  his  way  home,  to  find  the  reports  in 
a  measure  true.  Once  more  the  lady  plighted  her  troth  to  him,  and 
they  were  married.  The  honey -moon  was  sutldenly  interrujited  by  his 
arrest,  trial,  and  sentence.  Mr.  Lincoln  heard  the  story,  and  without 
solicitation  signed  the  panioii. 

"Til  punish  him  another  way,"  he  said,  his  face  wreathed  with 
smiles.  **  Probably  in  le^ss  than  a  year  he  will  wish  I  had  withheld  the 
pardon.  We  can't  tell,  though.  I  suppose  when  I  was  a  young  man  I 
should  have  done  tiie  same  foolish  thing.** (') 

He  turned  the  conversation  upon  tlie  political  situation  and  the  con- 
Hdeoce  of  the  people  in  bis  administration. 

"  Do  the  masses  of  the  jje4)ple,'*  he  asked,  '4iold  me  in  any  way  re- 
s|j<jnsible  for  the  loss  of  their  friends  in  the  army  i  It  is  a  gooil  thing,'* 
he  added,  "  that  there  is  a  Government  to  shoulder  the  acts.  The  shoul- 
ders of  no  one  man  are  broad  enough  to  l>ear  what  must  be." 

Two  prominent  members  were  striving  each  to  obtain  a  foremost 
position  in  the  Republican  Party. 

'"  You  do  not/'  said  Mr.  Locke,  *'  take  any  pronounced  position  in 
relation  to  the  controversy.'' 

"  No.  I  learned  a  great  many  yeai^  ago  that  in  a  fight  between 
man  and  wife  a  third  party  should  never  get  between  the  woman^s  skil- 
let and  the  man's  axe-helve.'* 
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A  member  of  Congress  who  had  been  drinking  whiskey  entered  the 

room.     He  was  in  the  maudlin  stage  of  intoxication,  and,  hiccoughing, 
said: 

*'0h,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud  f* 


'■  I  see  no  reason  ^vhatever/'  the  President  replied. 

The  conversation  with  Mr.  Locke  turned  upon  the  avarice  of  thOB#'| 
who  were  accumulating  fortunes.     A  man  who  had  been  prominent  in 

political  affairs  was  accused 
of  attempting  to  swindle  the 
Government  out  of  a  large 
sum  of  money, 

"  I  cannot  understand," 
said  Mr.  Lincoln^  *'  why  men 
should  be  so  eager  after 
money.  Weai/h  h  dmpfy  a 
Huperjfuity  />/*  whaf  if^e  dmvi 

Althout^h  the  Uciober 
elections  indicated  the  re- 
election of  Mr.  Lincoln,  the 
liresidential  campaign  was 
vigorously  contested  by  the 
Detuoenitic  Party,  General 
McClellan  was  greatly  be^ 
loved  by  many  of  the  ofli* 
cers  and  soldiers  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  General  E.  W.  Andrews,  stationed  at  Baltimoi^,  being 
present  at  a  Democratic  meeting,  expressed  his  high  reganl  for  General 
McClellaUj  and  declared  his  intention  of  voting  for  hiui*  Givatly  to  Ids 
surprise,  he  receiveil  notice  from  the  War  Department  the  following 
morning  that  lie  wns  muste!*ed  out  of  service  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 
A  gentleman   laid  the  matter  before  ilr.  Lincoln. 

*'Was  the  revocation  of  General  Andrews's  commission  by  your 
order  f*  he  asked. 

''I  know  nothing  about  it/"  the  President  replied.  **  Of  coarse,  Stan- 
ton does  a  thousand  things  of  which  I  know  nothing.  What  has  Gren- 
eral  Andrews  done  V^ 

**  He  attended  a  Democratic  meeting,  and  was  called  up  for  a  speech. 
Tie  declared  himself  in  favor  of  Genend  ilcClellan/' 
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"Well,*'  replied  Mr.  Lincoln,  'Hhat'S  no  reason  wliy  he  should  be 
dismissetl.  Andrews  has  just  as  good  a  right  to  Ijoltl  on  to  his  Democ- 
racy, if  he  chooses,  as  Stanton  had  to  throw  fus  overboard.  If  I  should 
muster  out  all  my  generals  who  avow  themselves  Democrats,  there 
would  be  a  sad  thinning  out  of  commanding  officers  of  the  army.  No! 
when  the  mil! fan/  duties  of  a  soldier  aiM?  faithfully  performed,  he  can 
manage  liis  politics  in  his  own  way;  we've  no  more  to  do  with  fhefa 
than  with  his  religion.  Tell  this  officer  he  can  return  to  his  post;  and 
if  there  is  n(»  l>etter  reason  for  the  order  of  Stanton  than  the  one  he 
suspects,  it  shall  do  him  no  harm.     The  commission  he  holds  will  re- 

ain  as  good  as  new*  Supporting  General  McClellan  for  the  Presi- 
dency is  no  violation  of  army  reii^ulations ;  and  as  a  question  of  taste,  of 
choosing  between  him  and  me — well,  Fm  the  longest,  hut  lie  is  the  best 
looking/' (\) 

Of  all. the  battles  of  the  war,  that  of  Cedar  ( Yet^k  was  the  most  tlra- 
matic.     The   Union   tiTx>])s   in   that   engagement  were  surprised   and 
driven,  losing  many  prisoners  and  several  cannon  in  the  morn- 
ing; but  when  night  came  the  Confederate  army  was  fleeing  in 

nfusion.  All  the  lost  cannon  were  recajitured,  together  with  twenty- 
bnr  other's,  and  12tX)  prisoners.  Sheridan  was  at  Winchester  when  the 
battle  began,  but  reached  the  iield,  re-formed  the  scattered  troops, 
aroused  their  enthusiasm,  and  won  the  victory.  President  Lincoln  sent 
this  despatch  to  him ; 

*' With  great  pleflsure  1  tender  i*i  you  find  your  l»mve  army  the  thanks  nf  the  onliou 
aud  my  owu  persi^ual  admimdon  unci  gmtilude  for  the  moutlfs  operatious  iu  tlie  SUenan- 
h  VttUey,  and  especially  for  tUo  splendid  work  of  October  19,  1804." 

The  cannon  capturetl  in  this  battle  were  taken  to  Washington  and 
presented  to  the  Government  in  the  grounds  of  the  War  Department. 
The  President,  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  a  great  gathering  of  people 
witnesseil  the  ceremony.  The  country  rang  witli  praises  of  Sheridan 
and  his  men. 

The  victory  hatl  great  influence  upon  the  political  campaign.  The 
|)eople  saw  that  the  Confederates  were  rapidly  losing  ground— that  the 
time  would  come  when  the  authority  of  the  nation  would  once  more  be 
estabhshed  throughout  tlte  South,  They  knew  slavery  was  doojued. 
The  i)olicy  adopted  by  President  Lincoln  in  due  time  would  bring  peace 
to  the  country.  As  the  prospects  for  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Linctiln 
brightened,  those  who  hated  him  became  more  virulent.  More  bitter 
and  insulting  were  their  epithets. 
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The  day  of  election  was  bright  and  beautiful  thmughout  the  coun- 
try.     Troops  were  stationed  in  New  York  to  preserve  onier. 
They  were  commanded  by  General  Butler^  who  issuetl  an  ad- 
dress to  the  people. 

'^  Ij6t  every  citizen/'  he  said,  ''  having  the  right  to  vote,  act  accord* 
ing  to  the  inspiration  of  his  own  judgnient.  He  will  be  protected  in 
that  right  by  the  whole  power  of  the  Government,  if  it  shall  become 
necessary.'* 

Ko  troops  were  seen  at  the  polling  ]daces  in  that  city.  There  was 
no  rioting  or  disorder  anywhere. 

"  To  Mr.  Lincoln/"  writes  one  of  his  secretaries,  '*  this  was  one  of  the 
most  solemn  days  of  his  life.  AssuiyhI  of  his  {personal  success,  and  de- 
vontly  confident  that  tlie  day  of  [>eace  was  not  far  off,  he  felt  no  ela- 
'tion  and  no  sense  of  triuTnph  over  his  opponents.  His  mind  seemed 
filled  with  mingled  feelings  of  deep  and  humble  gratitude  to  the  vast 
majority  of  his  fellow-citizens  who  were  this  day  testifying  to  him  theU" 
heart-felt  confidence  and  aflFection,  and  of  a  keen  and  somewhat  sur- 
prised regret  that  he  should  be  an  object  in  so  many  quarters  of  so  bit- 
ter and  vindictive  an  opposition,  lie  said :  '  It  is  singidar  that  I,  who 
am  not  a  vindictive  man,  should  always,  except  once,  have  been  before 
the  people  for  election  in  canvasses  marked  for  theirbittemess.  When 
I  came  to  Congress  it  was  a  qniet  time ;  bot  ah\  ays,  except  that,  the 
contests  in  which  1  have  been  prominent  have  been  marked  with  great 
rancor/ "(■) 

Once  more  Mr*  Lincoln  was  sitting  wnth  the  telegra]>h  operator  dur- 
ing the  evening  to  receive  despatches  reg-arding  the  Pi^esidential  elec' 
tion. 

**  The  Union  majority  in  Philadelphia  will  be  10,000/'  the  message 
from  Mr.  Forney.  This  was  much  beyond  wliat  Mr.  Lincoln  had  an- 
ticipated.    '*  I  reckon  Forney  is  a  little  excited/'  he  said. 

''  We  shall  have/'  telegraphed  Mr.  F<*lton,  "'  L5,000  majority  in  Bal- 
timore, and  500(*  in  the  State.     All  bait,  free  Maryland'/' 

It  came  from  the  city  where,  in  lSf;i,  the  President-elect  was  to 
have  been  assassinated.  Mr.  Henry  Winter  Davis,  of  Baltimore,  was 
an  anient  'Republican,  l)ut  had  opposed  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  had  failed  uf 
a  re-election  to  Congress, 

'*!  am  glad/'  said  Mr.  Fox,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  *'that 
he  has  been  defeated.  He  has  maliciously  assaded  the  navy  for  the 
last  two  years/' 

*'  I  cannot  tjuite  agree  with  you/'  said  Mr.  Lincoln.     **  You  have 
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HMe  of  the  feeling  of  i>ei'sotial  resentineiit  tlum  L  Perhaps  I  have  too 
little  of  it;  but  I  never  thought  it  paid*  A  man  has  no  time  to  spend 
half  liis  life  in  quarrels.  If  any  man  ceases  to  attack  me  I  never  re- 
member the  past  against  him/- (*) 

Mr.  Stanton,  Mr.  Dana,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  and  Mi\  Eckert, 
who  had  charge  of  the  telegraph,  were  present. 

'*  Dana/'  said  Mr,  Lincoln,  **  have  you  ever  read  any  of  Reverend 
Petroleum  V.  Nasby's  letters  ?'• 

'^No,  Mr,  President,  I  have  only  had  time  to  glance  at  them,  but 
they  seem  to  be  quite  funny." 

*^  Well,  let  me  read  a  specimen/'  The  President  thereupon  took  a 
yellow-covered  pamphlet  frtjm  bis  packet  and  re-ad  one  of  Kasby's  let- 
ters, written  some  weeks  before  the  election.  ^Ir.  Stanton  viewed  the 
proceeding  with  an  impatience  which  be  did  not  try  to  conceal;  but 
Mr.  Lincoln  went  on  reading  and  laughing,  stopping  long  enough  to 
listen  to  tlie  reading  of  the  election  returns,  and  tlien  resuming  Nasby. 
Mr.  Chase  and  Mr.  Whitelaw  Keid  entered  the  apartment.  The  Pres- 
ident greeted  them.  Mr.  Stanton  left  the  room  and  beckoned  Dana 
to  follow  liim. 

"I  shall/*  writes  Mr.  Dana,  "^ never  forget  the  fire  of  bis  indignation 
at  what  seemed  to  Mr.  Stanton  to  be  mere  nonsense.  The  idea  that 
when  the  safety  of  the  republic  was  tlius  at  issue,  when  the  control  of 
an  empire  was  to  be  determined  by  a  few  figures  brought  in  by  the  tel- 
egraph, the  leader,  the  man  most  dee])ly  concerned,  not  merely  for  him- 
self but  for  bis  country,  could  turn  tiside  to  read  such  baldeixlash  and  to 
laugh  at  such  frivolous  jests,  was  to  his  mind  indescribably  rc|)Ugnant. 
He  could  not  understand,  apparently,  that  it  was  by  the  relief  vvliich 
these  jests  affonied  to  the  strain  of  mind  under  which  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
so  long  been  living,  and  to  the  natural  gloom  of  a  melancholy  and  de- 
sponding temperament,  that  the  safety  and  sanity  of  his  intelligence  was 
maintained  and  preserved.- *(") 

There  was  more  than  this.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  so  solicitous  in 
regard  to  tlie  election  as  were  Chase,  Fox,  Dana,  and  Stanton.  He  had 
forecast  the  result  witli  unerring  vision.  They  were  not  so  far-seeing. 
His  belief  in  the  people,  his  trust  in  God,  his  unswerving  faith  in  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  eternal  principles,  his  knowledge  of  pissing  events, 
had  enaliled  him  to  determine  the  probable  verdict  of  the  people  upon 
his  administration.  Weeks  before  the  election  he  had  comprehended 
the  trend  of  events.  He  profoundly  believed  divine  Providence  was  di- 
recting the  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  ceased  to  be  solicitous  as  to  results. 
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Before  tniclnight  he  became  satisfied  that  the  great  State  of  New 

York  had  voted  in  his  favor,  though  by  a  small  tBajority,  not  exceed- 
ing TUiiO.  A^ery  wisely  luid  lie  brought  about  barmony  among  the  lead- 
ing Kepubhcans  in  that  State.  Two  hundred  and  twelve  electoral  votes 
had  been  secured  for  hinu  and  twenty-one  for  McClellan. 

It  was  nearlv  two  o'clock  in  the  mornint?  wJien  he  left  the  War  De- 
partment.  At  the  door  he  encounteiH3d  a  brass-band  and  a  crowd  of 
people,  Avho  called  for  a  speech. 

**  I  earnestly  believe,'"  said  ifr,  Lincoln,  **  that  the  consequences  of 
this  day*s  work  will  be  of  lasting  advantage,  if  not  the  salvation  of  the 
c<:»antry.  All  who  have  labored  to-day  in  behalf  of  the  Union  organi- 
ziii'um  have  wrought  for  the  best  interests  of  their  country  and  the 
world,  not  only  for  the  present,  but  for  all  future  ages.  I  am  thankful 
to  God  for  this  approved  of  the  people  ;  but  while  deeply  grateful  for 
this  mai'k  of  their  confidence  in  me,  if  I  know  my  heart,  my  gnititude 
is  free  from  any  taint  of  personal  triumph,  I  do  not  impugn  tlie  ratv- 
tives  of  any  one  opiwsed  to  me.  It  is  no  pleasure  to  me  to  triumph 
over  any  one;  but  I  give  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  this  evidence  of 
the  jieople's  resolution  to  stand  by  free  government  and  the  rights  of 
huuianity.''(*' ) 

From  the  day  of  his  retirement  as  commander  of  the  array,  Gen- 
eral llcClellan  had  been  residing  in  New  Jensey.  The  ekction  re- 
turns indicating  his  defeat,  he  resigned  his  commission  as  raajor-geneml 
in  the  regular  army  and  became  once  more  a  private  citizen.  His  resig- 
nation was  accepted  by  the  President,  and  the  place  thus  made  vacant 
was  tilled  by  the  appointment  of  Plnli])  H.  Sheridan. 

On  the  evening  of  November  li>tli  the  various  Republican  clubs  of 
Washington  marched  to  the  White  House  with  banners  and  torches  to 
pav  their  respects  to  the  President,  lie  had  been  informed  of 
their  intentions,  and  wrote  a  brief  address.  He  stooil  bv  an 
open  window  to  read  it,  one  of  his  secretaries  holding  a  candle.  **It  is 
not  very  gmceful,""  said  ^Ir.  Lincfdn,  '*  but  I  am  growing  old  enough 
not  to  care  much  ff>r  the  manner  of  doing  things.'- 

Mr.  Lincoln  said  in  his  address : 

"  It  is  dctnonstratc^d  Una  ii  people's  government  cau  sustAin  a  naUonal  elccUon  in  UiO 
midst  of  a  great  civil  war.  Until  now  It  has  not  lioon  Jtnown  to  the  world  that  Uiis  was 
a  po«8ibnity.  It  shows  nlso  how  sound  and  strong  we  slill  are.  It  shows  that,  even 
among  the  candidates  of  the  same  party,  Im  who  is  most  devoted  to  tlic  tTnion  and  most 
opposerl  to  treason  cjin  receive  moat  of  ttie  people's  vole.  It  shows  also  to  an  extent  yet 
uiiknow  n  that  we  have  more  men  than  we  had  when  the  war  hegan.  Gold  La  goo*l  In  l\s 
place,  but  brave,  patriotic  men  are  better  than  gold,  .  .  .  Bo  long  aa  I  Lave  been  liere  I 
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have  not  willingly  planted  a  tborn  in  any  man's  bosom.  While  1  am  sensible  to  the  high 
couipHment  of  a  re  election ,  and  duly  graleful,  hs  I  trust,  to  Almighty  God  for  htiving  di- 
rected my  couotrynien  to  a  right  eoTiclusioD.  a»  I  think,  for  their  own  good,  it  adda  noth- 
ing lo  my  sjitisfitcliou  that  any  oilier  mun  may  be  disappointed  or  pained  by  the  result/' 

Many  delegations  called  to  cnngnitulate  the  President. 

''Those  who  diller  from  us,"  he  iviiiurked  to  one,  **  will  yet  see  tlmt 
defeat  was  better  fi:>r  their  own  good  than  if  tbey  had  been  successful/' 

A  (juarter  of  a  century  has  passed  since  the  words  were  spoken,  and 
l^eople  in  the  Sontliern  as  well  us  in  the  Northern  States  rejoice  in  the 
fuUilmeat  of  the  pro[diecy- 

The  result  of  the  election  was  an  announcement  to  tlie  w^orld  that 
the  war  was  to  go  on  till  the  last  relw:'!  had  kid  down  his  arms. 

Congress  reassembled  on  December  iSth.  In  his  message  Mr.  Lin- 
coln said : 

"The  public  purpose  to  re-establish  and  maintain  the  national  authority  is  un- 
changed, and,  as  we  believe,  uncliangcalile.  It  seems  to  me  that  no  attempt  at  negotia- 
tion with  the  insurgent  leader  could  result  in  any  good.  He  would  atrept  nothing  short 
of  fwverance  of  the  Union — preciht'ly  what  we  will  not  mid  cannot  give.  His  dec  lurutiouii 
10  this  effect  are  explicit  and  oft  npeated.  He  does  not  attempt  to  deceive  us.  He  ulli>rds 
us  no  excuse  to  deceive  ourselves.  Between  him  and  us  the  hs\m  is  distinct,  simple,  and 
inllexible.  It  is  an  issue  that  can  only  lie  tried  by  war  and  decided  by  victory.  If  we 
yield,  we  are  beaten.  If  the  Soutbern  j»eople  fail  bim,  he  is  beaten.  But  what  is  true  of 
him  who  beads  the  insurgent  caut^e  is  not  necessarily  true  of  ibose  who  foHow.  Although 
he  cannot  retucept  the  Union,  they  vmy.  Some  of  them  we  know  already  desire  peace 
nod  reunion.  They  can  nl  nny  moment  have  peace  simply  by  laying  down  their  arms 
ftnd  submitting  to  national  authority  under  the  Constitution.  ...  I  mean  simply  lo  say 
that  the  war  will  cease  on  the  pari  of  the  Government  whenever  it  shall  have  ceased  on 
the  imri  of  those  who  began  it." 

The  Chief-justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Koger 
B.  Taney,  dicil  We  have  seen  ^Ir.  Lincoln  referring  to  him,  in  con- 
nection  with  the  passage  of  the  Kansas- Nebraska  Bill,  as  a  *' house 
builder'^  working  in  conjunctitm  with  Franklin  Pierce  and  Stephen  A. 
Dotiglas.  His  private  life  had  Ix3en  without  reproach,  but  his  sympa- 
thies had  been  with  the  slave  propaganda  for  the  extension  of  that  in- 
stitution of  servitutJo.  His  decisions  upon  the  hencli  had  been  *intago- 
nistic  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Instead  of  going  to  his  grave  beloved, 
honoi'ed.  and  reverenced,  his  death  was  reganled  ns  a  beneficent  dispen- 
sation of  divine  Providence,  in  view  of  the  great  cpiestions  growing  out 
of  the  war,  whicli  must  be  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  future 
welfare  of  the  nation  denuintied  dei^isions  in  correspondence  with  its 
new^  charter  of  liberty.  Whom  should  the  President  upi>oint  to  such  a 
responsible  position  i    The  friends  of  'Sir,  Chase  presented  his  name. 
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"  A  chief-justice  is  needed,"  wrote  Senator  Charles  Sumner,  "  whose 
position  on  the  slavery  question  is  already  fixed,  and  who  will  not  need 
argument  of  counsel  to  convert  him." 

Mr.  Fessenden,  who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Chase  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  Mr.  Stanton  thought  Mr.  Chase  should  be  appointed. 

•^'I  shall  be  very  shut  pan  about  this  matter,"  (*')  said  Mr.  Lincoln, 
using  an  obsolete  military  term  in  connection  with  a  flintlock  musket, 
such  as  he  carried  in  the  Black  Hawk  War.  In  loading  a  musket,  the 
pan  was  first  opened,  "  primed "  with  powder,  then  shut.  The  friends 
of  Mr.  Chase  and  the  friends  of  other  able  jurists  had  "  primed "  Mr. 
Lincoln,  but  the  "  pan "  would  remain  shut  until  he  was  ready  to  an- 
nounce his  choice.  Mr.  Chase  had  endeavored  to  secure  the  nomination 
as  President,  but  Abraham  Lincoln  had  no  personal  resentments.  He 
gave  him  the  appointment. 

While  General  Sherman  was  planning  a  movement  from  Atlanta, 
General  Hood,  commanding  the  Confederate  army  in  the  West,  was 
making  arrangements  to  invade  Tennessee.  He  thought  Sherman  would 
be  compelled  to  hasten  northward.  One  started  eastward  in  the  di- 
rection of  Savannah ;  the  other  at  the  same  time  moved  northward 
towards  Nashville,  held  by  Thomas.  It  was  a  remarkable  spectacle — 
two  great  armies  marching  in  opposite  directions. 

On  December  16th  Hood  suffered  a  disastrous  defeat.  His  troops 
were  disheartened  and  scattered.  Many  of  his  soldiers  deserted  to  their 
homes,  never  again  to  be  marehalled  for  battle. 

The  array  under  Sherman  reached  the  sea  and  opened  communica- 
tion with  the  war-ships.  On  the  morning  of  December  23d  it  entered 
Savannah.  Inspiring  the  message  sent  by  Sherman  to  President  Lin- 
coln: 

*  I  beg  to  present  you  a  Christmas  gift — the  City  of  Savannah,  with  150  heavy  guns 
and. plenty  of  ammunition,  also  about  25,000  bales  of  cotton." 

There  was  joy  in  the  White  House  on  Christmas  Eve.  The  news- 
papers throughout  the  country  on  Christmas  morning  contained  the 
thrilling  news.  As  the  dawn  betokens  the  coming  day,  so  the  defeat 
of  Hood,  the  march  of  Sherman,  the  possession  of  Savannah,  heralded 
approaching  peace. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE    END     OF    SLAVERY. 

CONGRESS  was  in  session.  The  time  had  come  for  carrying  out 
the  verdict  of  the  people  in  regard  to  slavery.  Senator  Trumbull, 
Jan.  6,  from  the  Joint  Judiciary  Committee,  reported  the  Thirteenth 
1865.   Amendment  to  the  Constitution : 

"Sedition  /.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a 
punishment  for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted, 
shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  juris- 
diction. 

^'Sectian  II.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by 
appropriate  legislation." 

Mr.  Voorhees,  member  from  Indiana,  thought  the  time  had  not  come 
for  such  an  amendment,  and  opposed  it.  "  When  the  sky,"  he  said, 
"  shall  again  be  clear  over  our  heads,  a  peaceful  sun  illuminating  the 
land,  and  our  great  household  of  States  all  at  home  in  harmony  once 
more,  then  will  be  the  time  to  consider  what  changes,  if  any,  this  gen- 
eration desires  to  make  in  the  work  of  Washington  and  Madison,  and 
the  several  sages  of  our  antiquity." 

Such  was  not  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Rollins,  of  Missouri.  "  I  have  been 
a  slave-holder,"  he  said, "  but  I  am  no  longer  an  owner  of  slaves,  and  I 
thank  God  for  it.  Missouri  has  adopted  an  amendment  to  her  Constitu- 
tion for  the  immediate  emancipation  of  all  slaves  in  the  State.  If  the 
giving  up  of  my  slaves  without  complaint  shall  be  a  contribution  upon 
my  part  to  promote  the  public  good,  to  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  to  restore  ])eace  and  preserve  the  Union,  if  I  had  owned 
a  thousand  slaves  they  would  cheerfully  have  been  given  up.  We  never 
can  have  entire  peace  as  long  as  slavery  remains  as  one  of  the  recog- 
nized institutions  of  the  country.'" 

'"  We  have,"  said  Thaddeus  Stevens,  who  had  the  amendment  in 
charge,  *^  suffered  for  slavery  more  than  all  the  plagues  of  Egypt. 
More  than  the  first-born  of  overv  household  has  been  taken.     We  still 
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harden  our  hearts  and  refuse  to  let  the  people  pp.  The  scourge  still 
continues;  nor  do  I  ex|)ect  it  to  cease  till  we  obey  tlie  behests  of  the 
Father  of  men.  We  are  about  to  ascertain  the  national  will  by  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  If  the  gentlemen  opposite  will  yield  to 
the  voice  of  God  and  humanity,  and  vote  for  it,  I  verily  believe  the 
sword  of  the  destroying  angel  will  be  stayed,  and  this  |)eople  he  re- 
united. If  wo  harden  our  liearts,  and  blood  most  still  flow,  may  the 
ghosts  of  the  slaughtered  victims  sit  heavily  upoTi  the  souls  of  those 
who  cause  it."' 

Two -thirds  of  those  voting  uuist  favor  the  amendment  to  secum 
its  passage.  It  was  known  that  some  of  the  Democmtic  memliers  of 
the  House  were  ready  to  vote  for  so  beneficent  a  measure ;  but  would 
thei*e  be  a  sufficient  number  t 

Breathless  the  silence  as  the  clerk  called  the  roll — broken  by  a  low 
munnur  tjf  approval  when  Mr.  English,  Democratic  member  from  Con- 
necticut, resp43nded  ''Aye.''  The  up|>lause  was  rej>t*ated  with  increasing 
emphasis  as  other  Democrats  followed  his  example.  The  last  name  was 
called.  One  hundred  and  nineteen  Ayes,  fifty-six  Noes— two  more  than 
fljc  requisite  number!  The  great  transaction  was  accomplishetJ.  The 
hall  rang  with  cheers.  MeuilH.4'S  stood  upon  their  seats,  mounted  their 
desks,  shouted  their  huzzas.  The  great  audience  in  the  galleries  and 
crowding  the  doorways  thundered  its  applause.  Outside  the  Capitol 
cannon  announced  to  President  Lincoln,  to  the  soiiliers  wasting  away 
in  tlie  hospitals,  to  the  people  of  Washington,  that  there  was  to  be  no 
more  slavery  in  the  land.  In  the  evening  a  great  crowd  gathered 
arounti  the  White  House.  The  President,  resjronding  to  their  cjdl, 
said : 

*'I  cannot  but  congratulate  you,  myself,  the  country,  the  whole 
world,  ujiou  this  great  moral  victory." 

In  God's  time  and  way  the  blow  had  l>e<^n  given,  and  slavery 
abolished. 

President  Lincoln,  in  1860,  cheerfully  surrendered  to  Great  Britain 
the  two  Confederate  amenta — Mason  and  SluleM,  wrongfully  seized  by 
Couiuiodore  Willces.  Mr.  Miison  bad  been  ci*urteously  received  in  Lou- 
don by  Lord  J*>hn  Russell  as  a  private  citizen,  but  England  was  not 
ready  to  recognize  him  as  an  agent  of  tiie  ConfedeTacy.  Mr,  Slidell, 
in  Paris,  hjul  been  accord(Hl  several  interviews  with  Louis  Napoleon, 
who  said  tliat  his  sympathies  were  with  the  South.  Ho  considere<l  the 
re-establishment  of  tlie  Unnm  impossible,  and  final  separation  a  mere 
question  of  time.     The  tlifflculty  before  liirn  was  to  find  a  way  to  ex- 
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press  his  sympathies.     He  desired  to  prpsorve  friendly  relations  with' 
England,  but  was  mi  willing  to  act  without  tlie  ooperation  of  that 

country. 

Tiiroiigh  the  war  the  Emperor  had  keenly  watched  every  moveiu<^nt 
of  the  conflict.  He  was  dreaminir  of  eiiii>irr  and  power.  He  longed  lo 
have  his  name  known  in  future  ages.     He  desired  to  see  the  irn-at  ro- 
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public  of  the  West  divided,  the  government  of  the  people  overthrown. 
Its  example  and  inthience  were  threatening  the  stability  of  European 
governments.  The  United  States,  during  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Slonroe,  det^lared  to  the  world  that  there  must  l>e  no  interference 
on  the  part  of  European  governments  with  affairs  in  the  Western  hemi- 
sphere. Eacli  government  must  be  left  to  itself  in  working  out  its  well- 
being  and  destiny.  Just  before  the  secession  of  the  Southern  States  the 
'*Clencar'  Party  iu  the  Republic  of  Mexico  annulled  the  Constitution 
of  that  country  and  electeil  Miranion  dictator,  who  seized  Jf^finnjiiui, 
which  had  been  set  aside  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  bonds  lield 
in  England.  The  dictator  issued  ^15j.mO,Hi>0  in  Ix)nds,  which  were  sold 
to  French  brokers  for  ^7(»n,000  in  goUL  Tlie  Liberal  Party  elected 
Juarez  Presi<tent,  who  defeated  Miranu>n  in  battle,  and  com]>elled  hini 
to  flee  tlie  country.  Tbe  Liberals,  having  obtained  possession  of  the  (lov- 
ernment,  confiscated  a  portion  ot  the  estates  of  the  Church.  Some  of 
tbe  bishops,  who  had  made  themselves  very  obnoxious,  also  the  Papal 
Nuncio,  were  ordered  to  leave  Mexico.  The  peoi>!e  had  been  jilundered 
by  the  Clerical  Party.  The  country  was  poor.  Miramon  had  taken  the 
last  dollar  from  the  nationid  treasury,  A  law  was  passed  suspending 
for  two  years  payment  of  interest  on  the  bonds  held  in  England  and 
in  Europe.  The  ministers  of  England,  France,  and  Spain  informed 
Pi'esident  Juarez  that  unless  it  was  annulled  in  twenty-four  houi*s  they 
would  haul  down  tlieir  Hags  and  suspend  all  intercoui'se.  A  convention 
was  held  in  London  liy  agents  of  the  three  countries,  and  it  was  agree<l 
that  each  country  should  send  a  fleet  and  troops  to  Vera  Cruz  to  bold 
that  port,  and  collect  the  custom  dues. 

It  probably  never  will  lye  known  Just  what  inducements  were  br'ought 
to  bear  upon  Emperor  Louis  Xapoleon  to  induce  him  to  enter  upon  a 
grand  scheme  for  the  extension  of  the  influence  and  power  of  Fmnee  in 
Mexico,  but  on  February  14,  l>ifi2,  Mr,  diaries  Francis  A*lams,  at  Lon- 
don, informed  Seci^etary  Seward  that  the  Emppror  <jf  France  intended 
to  establish  a  monarchy  in  Mexico,  with  Maximilian,  In-other  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  and  Carlotta,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Ilelgium, 
upon  the  throne. 

The  fleets  i:»f  France  crossed  the  Atlantic  with  several  thousand 
troops,  which  lantled  at  Vera  Cruz,  marched  inhmd,  but  were  con- 
fronted and  defeated  by  the  Mexicans.  England  and  Spain,  seeing 
Louis  Na}x>leon  had  ulterior  designs  in  Mexico,  withdrew  their  tnjops. 
A  form  of  election  was  held  b)''  the  French  commander,  and  Maximil- 
ian declared  to  be  the  choice   of  the   Mexicans  as  ruler  of  the  na- 
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lion.     The  Monroe  Doctrine  had  been  set  aside  by  the  Emperor  of 

France. 

At  tliis  juncture  Mr.  Francis  P.  Blair  thought  he  could  render  great 
service  to  the  United  States.  He  was  a  venerable  ^ntleman,  who  had 
been  inHuential  in  political  affairs  during  the  adtninistrations  of  Jackson 
and  Vitn  liureiK  He  was  intimately  ai'quainted  with  Jefferson  Davis 
antl  men  holding  high  jjositions  in  the  Confederate  Government,  Mr. 
Bhiir  undnuljtedlv  believed  that  he  eoiild  hrin*^  about  jiea^e.  He  applied 
to  Pfvsident  TJncoln  for  a  pass  heyoiid  tlie  Unes  ot"  the  army,  which  was 
granteti.  Mr,  Blair  addi'essed  a  letter  to  Mr,  Davis,  stating  thai  when 
General  Eailv's  army  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington,  the  soUliers 
had  access  to  his  home  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  doubtless  carried 
away  some  papers  which  were  of  value  to  himself,  and  he  woukl  hke  to 
visit  Richmond  to  recover  them.  The  letter  furnished  a  reason  to  an 
intpiirnig  jujhlic.  Far  diffei'ent  a  personal  letter  to  Mr.  Davis^  which 
set  forth  his  true  desire,  lie  wished  to  explain  his  views  upon  the  state 
of  the  country — to  promote  its  welfare.  He  was  not  an  accredited 
agent  from  President  Lincoln,  Imt  desimd,  as  an  individual  and  a  pri* 
vate  citizen,  to  *" unbosom  his  heart  frankly  and  without  reserve/' (') 

By  flag  of  truce  ilr.  Blair  reached  RichinontJ,  January  V2.  18ti5,  and 
was  kindly  received.  He  submitteil  a  long  communication  to  President 
Davis. 

*' Slavery,"  Mr.  Blair  said,  "'no  longer  remains  an  insurmountable 
obstruction  to  pacification.  .  .  .  The  North  and  South  spe-tdc  one  lan- 
guage, are  educated  in  the  same  coniinon  law.  .  .  .  They  were  coming 
together  again.  .  .  .  The  few  States  remaining  in  arms  against  the  Gov 
ernment  were  ready  to  surrender  slavery.  .  .  ,  Louis  Xapohxm  had  tle- 
clai'ed  he  intendetl  to  make  the  Latin  nice  supreme  in  the  southern 
tion  of  tlie  continent.'' 

Mr.  Blair  told  Mr.  Davis  he  was  in  a  fwjsition  to  drive  Maximilian 
fmm  his  American  throne  and  baiHe  the  designs  of  NaiK>leon*  i '  f 

Mr.  Blair's  plan  was  for  the  C'onfederaey  to  give  up  the  struggle, 
unite  with  the  Xorth,  and  drive  the  French  out  of  Mexico. 

President  Davis  afldressed  a  note  to  Mr.  Blair,  which  he  was  at 
liberty  to  read  to  President  Lincoln. 

'*  I  have  no  disposition,"  sidd  Davis,  **to  find  obstacles  in  forms,  and 
am  AviUing  now,  as  heretofore,  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  the  resto- 
ration of  peace.  I  am  ready  to  send  a  commission  whenever  I  have 
r(Msou  to  suppose  it  will  l>e  received,  and  to  receive  a  commission  if  the 
United  States  Government  shall  clioose  to  send  one/* 
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Mr.  Blair  reach*^  Washington,  January  18th,  and  laid  the  letter  from 
Davis  Ijefore  the  Pre^sident,  who  in  turn  wrote: 


**  Yoii  may  say  lc»  ^Ir.  Davis  tjmt  I  have  eonstnolly  bet^n  and  am  now  and  slmll  con- 
tinue mndy  to  receive  any  ugent  whom  be  or  any  other  influential  persons  now  re&UUng 
the  national  authoriiy  may  informally  send  lo  me  with  the  view  of  securing  peace  to  the 
people  of  our  common  tounlry,"' 

Mr,  Blair  returned  to  Itichmoiid,  and  informed  President  Davis  that 
President  Lincoln  would  not  be  able  to  make  any  direct  movement 
towards  i>eace.  Were  he  to  tlo  so  he  would  b.^  ham[»ered  b}'  Congress. 
It  wiis  Mr.  Blair's  excuse,  not  the  President's. 

The  chief  executive  of  tlae  nation  would  receive  any  one  accredited 
from  the  Confederate  (xovernineut,  but  (Tnint,  Sherman,  and  the  soldiers 
were  the  agents  upon  whom  he  relie<l  for  securing  lasting  j>eace.  He 
knew  that  in  a  few  weeks  the  Confederacy  would  have  no  power  to 
continue  the  war.  It  was  known  that  the  Confederate  army  had  very 
little  fcKxl.  (Tovernor  Brown,  of  Georgia,  was  refusing  to  ol>ey  the 
laws  passed  by  the  Confe<lerate  Congmss.  The  return  of  Mr.  Blair 
to  Richmond  credited  a  stir  in  that  city.  The  people  regarded  it  as 
a  sign  of  approaeliing  i>cace.  Mr.  Davis  iippointcd  \'ice-presi(lent 
Alexander  II.  Stephens,  Judge  John  A.  Campbell,  and  XL  M.  T.  Hunter 
commissioners  to  act  under  the  letter  written  by  President  Lincoln  to 
Mr.  Bhtir. 

'^  Vou  are  requested,*'  said  Mr.  Davis,  in  his  letter  to  them,  ''to  pro- 
ceeil  to  Washington  City  for  informal  conference  with  Mr.  Lincoln  upon 
the  issues  involved  in  the  existing  war,  and  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
peace  to  the  two  countries/' (') 

Pi-esident  Lincoln  was  ready  to  receive  any  one  coming  with  a  view 
of  securing  i)eace  to  the  people  of  **  our  common  country."'  President 
Davis  was  for  sei-nring  fjeace  to  the  ''two  countries/'  That  was  the 
difference. 

The  President  commissioned  (January  3L  1865)  Secretary  Seward 
to  proceed  to  Fortress  ilonroe  to  meet  the  Confederate  commissioners. 
Explicit  and  pUiin  his  letter  of  instructions. 

"The  following  things,"  wrote  Mr,  Lincoln,  *'are  indispensable  : 

'"  Fff'^f.  The  restoration  of  the  national  authority  throughout  all 
the  States. 

*^ Second.  No  receding  by  the  executive  of  the  Cnited  States  on  the 
slavery  question  from  the  iK>sition  assumcil  thereon  in  the  late  annual 
message  to  Congress  and  in  preceding  documents. 
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"  ThiTfl.  Ko  cessation  of  hostilities  short  of  an  end  of  the  war,  and 
the  disbanding  of  all  forces  hostile  to  the  Government.  You  will  inform 
them  that  all  propositions  of  theirs,  nut  inconsistent  with  the  above» 
will  be  considered  and  passed  upon  in  a  spirit  of  sincere  libemhty ;  3*oii 
will  hear  all  they  may  choose  to  say  and  repeat  to  me ;  you  will  not 
assume  to  definitely  consummate  anything." 

Equally  explicit  was  the  instruction  of  the  President  to  General 
Gmnt,  sent  by  special  messenger  Major  Eckert :  *'Let  nothing  which 
is  transpiring  change,  hinder,  or  dela}'  your  militar}'  plants/' 

General  Grant  had  desired  no  armistice,  and  informeil  the  President 
that  the  troops  were  in  readiness  to  move  at  the  shortest  notice.  The 
sentinels  4lid  not  n^hix  tlieir  vigilatice.  The  sharp-shootei*s  were  still  on 
the  alert.     The  cannon  of  both  armies  thundei'ed  daily. 

Secretary  Seward  visited  Fortress  Monroe  to  meet  the  agents  of 
the  Tonfederate  Government.     It  was  night  when  the  commissioners,] 
under  a  Hag  of  truce,  reached  the  headquarters  of  General  Grant 
^■^m    ^^  ^^*'y  P^i^t.     They  found  the  commander  of  the  Union  armj 
in  a  log-cabio,  bosily  writing  nt  a  small  table.     The  cabin  wu^| 
Ughted  by  a  kerosene  lamp.     Mr.  Stephens  was  impressed  w  ith  the  siiu^ 
plicity  and  naturalness  of  General  Grant. 

"There  was  nothing,''-  lie  says,  "to  indicate  his  official  rank,     Ther 
were  neitlier  guards  nor  aids  about  him.     He  furnished  us  comfortable^ 
quartei^s  on  board  one  of  his  despatcli-boats.     The  more  I  l>ecaine  ac* 
quaintwl  with  him,  the  more  I  became  thoroughly  impressed  with  the 
very  extraordinary  combination  of  rai*e  elements  of  character  which  he  J 
exhibited.     During  the  time  he  met  us  frequently,  and  convened  fi*eely  i 
upon  various  subjects,  not  much  upon  our  mission.     I  saw,  however^ 
very  clearly  that  he  was  anxious  for  the  proposed  conference  to  take 
place "(*)  ^ 

<Toneral  Grant  in  turn  was  impressed  by  the  sincerity  and  earnest* 
nesfi  of  the  commissioners. 

"I  recognize,-'  he  telegraphed  to  Stanton,  "the  difficulties  m  ihaJ 
way  of  receiving  these  informal  commissioners  at  this  time,  and  do  not 
know  what  to  recommend.     I  am  sorry,  however,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  can- 
not have  an  interview  with  the  two  named  in  this  despatch  (Stephens 
and  IJunter),  if  not  with  all  three  now  within  our  lines/' 

Fresident  Lincoln  read  the  despatch.     If  the  Confederates  sincere- 
ly desired  peace  he  was  ready  to  see  them,  althraigh  they  had 
been  appointed  by  Jefferson  Davis  on  a  basis  different  from  wbal 
he  himself  had  stipulated.     He  did  not  know  that  Davis  had  charg 
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aiul  a  woollen  muffler,     IMr,  Lincoln  and  Mr*  Seward  were  in  the  cabin 
of  tlie  stetiiner  liivef'  Qutxm,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  tbe  cora- 


'*'^*^  ^'  missioners,     They  saw,  at  tbe  farther  end  of  the  saloon,  Mr. 


8tepben8  hiying  aside  his  overcoiits  one  by  one.  When  tbe  dis- 
robing was  finished  they  belield  a  shrivelled,  Iwyish-looking  Httle  man* 

'*  Seward,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  *"  that  is  the  largest  shucking  for  so 
small  a  nubbin  that  I  ever  saw." 

There  were  friendly  greetings,  hearty  hand^shakings,  pleasant  talk 
of  old  times.  Mr. Stephens  asked  if  there  was  no  wav  uf  n^stuHng  haj> 
piness  and  harmony. 

^'I  know  of  but  one  way/-  Mr.  Lincoln  replied.  ^*  Those  who  are 
resisting  the  laws  of  the  I'nion  must  cease  their  resistance." 

*' We  have  lieen  induced  to  believe/'  said  Mr,  Stephens,  "that  both 
parties  might  cease  present  strife  and  take  up  a  Continental  question, 
which  would  give  time  for  their  anger  to  cool." 

''I  supi>ose,"  the  President  replied,  *\voa  refer  to  something  Mr 
Blair  has  said.  Now  it  is  proper  for  me  to  state  that  Mr.  Blair  had  no 
authority  from  me  to  ni:d\e  any  statement.  When  he  applied  to  me  for 
a  i>;iss  to  go  to  Richmond  with  certain  ideas  he  wished  to  make  known 
to  me,  I  toUl  him  flatly  1  did  not  want  to  hear  them.  When  het^eturned 
and  brought  me  Mr,  Davis's  letter,  I  gave  him  the  one  to  which  you 
aUude  in  your  application  to  pass  the  lines.  I  was  always  willing  to 
hear  propositions  for  peace,  on  tbe  conditions  of  this  letter  and  on  no 
othei*s.  The  restoration  of  tbe  LTnion  is  a  sin€  qua  non  with  me,  and 
hence  my  instructions  that  no  conference  was  to  be  held  except  on  that 
basis,"!"*) 

Mr.  Stephens  possibly  thought  Mr.  Lincoln  could  be  influenced  by 
argument.  He  urged  an  armistice,  and  a  joint  expedition  of  Tnion  and 
Confederate  troops  to  drive  tbe  French  out  of  Mexico.  This  would 
establish  the  right  of  self-government  to  all  countries  in  the  western 
hemisphei-e  against  any  interference  from  European  nations.  The 
Confetierate  Viee']>resideut  underrated  the  logical  jKiwers  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln if  he  thought  to  Iioodwink  him  by  sucli  sophistr}'.  Consenting  to 
a  joint  exjx^dition  wouli!  be  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Confederacy  as 
a  separate  nation. 

*"I  Ciinuot,"  Mr.  Lincoln  replieth  **  entertain  a  proposition  for  an  ar- 
mistice on  any  terms  while  the  vital  question  of  reunion  is  undisposed 
of.  That  is  the  first  question  with  me.  I  can  enter  into  no  treaty, 
convention,  or  stipulation  or  agreement  with  the  Confederate  States, 
jointly  or  separately,  upon  any  other  subject  but  upon  the  basis  first  J 
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tied — ^tbat  the  raion  is  to  be  restoi^d  Any  sucli  agreement  or  stipu- 
lation would  Ije  a  qmmi  recognition  of  the  States  tlieu  in  arms  against 
the  National  Govei'nniunt  as  a  separati*  iiower.  That  I  nevt^i'  will  do. 
.  .  ,  Even  if  the  Confederate  States  should  entertain  the  proposition  to 
i-eturri  to  the  Union,  I  eouUl  not  enter  into  any  agreement  in  regard  to 
reeonsiruetion,or  upon  any  other  matters  of  that  sort,  while  there  were 
parties  in  arms  against  the  (iovernnient/N  ') 

'*But;*  interiKJsed  Mr.  Hunter,  ''there  are  instances  where  a  chief 
executive  has  entered  into  agreements  even  when  tliere  wei'e  parties 
in  arms  agJiinst  acknowledged  authority.  Charles  I.,  of  England, 
did  it;' 

*'I  tin  not  profess  to  be  posted  in  history,"  Mr.  Lincoln  replied. 
''Dn  such  matters  I  will  turn  you  over  to  i\Ir.  Sewanl.  All  thai  I  dis- 
tinctly recollect  about  Cliarles  L  is  that  he  Inst  his  head;'  ( / ) 

The  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  abnlisliing  slavery  was  read. 

*^The  slaves,"  said  ^Tr.  Hunter,  *'liave  always  been  accustomed  to 
an  overseer.     If  you  suddenly  free  them  on  tlie  basis  of  the  Emancipa^ 
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tion  Proclamation,  you  will  not  only  precipitate  them,  but  the  entire 
Southern  people,  into  irredeemable  rnin.*' 

"*^Ir,  lluiiter/'  the  President  replied,  "you  ought  to  know  more 
about  this  matter  than  I,  for  you  have  always  lived  under  the  slave  sys- 
tem. I  can  only  say  that  yoar  statement  brings  to  mind  Fanner  Case, 
out  in  Illinois,  who  iindert*x>k  to  raise  a  lot  of  hogs.  It  was  no  small 
job  to  feed  them.  He  had  a  large  tiekl  of  potatoes,  and  he  concluded 
to  turn  the  hogs  loose  and  Jet  them  have  full  swing  It  would  save 
digging  the  potat<:»es*  He  was  looking  at  the  crittei^s  one  day  when  a 
neighbor  came  along,  *  Ciise,'  s^aid  lie,  '  yonr  hogs  are  doing  well  just 
now,  but  what  will  become  of  them  when  the  ground  freezes?'  *  Well/ 
said  Case,  *it  may  come  rather  hard  on  their  snouts,  but  it  will  be  i*oot, 
hog,  or  die/'-(*) 

*'  Air.  President,"  said  Mr.  Sewartl,  **  I  think  we  may  as  well  inform 
the  gentlemen  that  the  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  abolishing 
slavery  was  acted  on  by  t'ongress  ye4sterday,  and  it  doubtless  will  be 
mtihetl  by  the  requisite  number  of  States/* 

''That  is  true,  gentlemen;'  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  '*I  suggest  that  the 
States  which  have  seceded  return  and  vtjte  fur  its  ratification.  It  is  de- 
simble  to  have  the  consent  af  the  people  as  soon  us  possible.  I  do  not 
doubt  they  wUl  be  ready  to  make  liberal  compensation  for  your  slaves 
— ^jKjssibly  )^4<Hj;00(i,()0<>.  You  would  be  surprised,  gentlemen,  were  I 
to  give  you  the  names  uf  those  wlio  favor  it.** 

Mr.  Lincoln  spoke  of  the  position  of  individuals  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  Kebellioo. 

*'  According  to  your  view  of  the  case,"  said  Mr.  Ste]>hens.  *•  we  are 
all  guilty  of  treason  and  liable  to  be  hanged," 
,        **  Yes,  that  is  so,"  Mr.  Lincoln  i*e plied. 

''  Well,  1  have  no  fear  of  being  executed  so  long  as  you  are  Presi- 
dent/' said  Mr,  Stephens. 

Hampered  by  the  conditions  imposetl  by  Jefferson  Davis,  the  com- 
missioners could  not  tnake  any  definite  ] proposition  for  ending  the  war, 
Mr,  Lincoln  stated  fmukly  and  decidedly  that  tlicre  was  one  course 
they  could  pursue  which  would  end  the  struggle  at  once — submission  to 
Federal  authority. 

"Pll  tell  you,-*  he  said  to  Mr.  Stephens*  '*  wii;a  I  would  do,  were  I^ 
a  citizen  of  Georgia,  as  you  are.     I  would  go  home  and  get  the  Gov- 
ernor to  call  the  Legislature  together,  recall  the  tnx»pa,  elect  Seoatore 
and  Representatives  to  Congress,  and  ratify  the  Aniendment  to  the  Con- 
Btitutiou  abolishing  slavery.**  ('") 
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Both  the  meeting  and  parting  were  friendly.  On  the  trip  up  the 
Potomac  tlie  President  wns  linking  into  tlie  future.  lie  knew  tiro  time 
was  near  when  thc^  people  must  deal  with  the  (jueStion  of  recunstruc- 
tion.  If  there  was  to  be  a  true  restoration  of  the  Union,  there  must  be 
conciliation  on  the  part  of  the  North  towards  the  defeated  South. 
Would  not  an  offer  of  compensation  for  the  slaves  frt^ed  go  far  towards 
bringing  aijout  harmoo y  f  Upon  his  arrival  at  Washington  the  matter 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Cabinet.  The  President  pro- 
posed to  suljmit  a  message  to  fVingress  reconitnending  an  appro- 
priation of  $4iK>/Hio,0iiu,  and  that  all  political  offences  be  condoned. 

The  Cabinet  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  proposition.  The  President 
was  surpris(:Hl. 

**  How  long  will  the  war  last 'T  lie  asked.  No  one  answered.  It  was 
a  painful  silence.  The  President  continued :  **  Let  us  supjiose  it  will 
last  100  days.  We  are  sjiending  !^3,(>00,oo0  a  day,  which  wmII  amount 
to  all  the  money,  besides  ail  the  lives.  But  I  see  you  are  aU  opposed  to 
me,  and  I  will  not  send  the  message.'' 

It  was  laitl  aside  and  never  again  taken  up.  In  his  desire  to  save 
life,  his  earnestness  to  secure  peace,  in  llie  greatness  of  his  charity,  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  gone  to  the  extreme  verge  of  uiagnanimity. 

"The  earnest  desim  of  the  Pi'esident,"  wrote  Bin  Welles  in  his  diary, 
"  to  conciliate  and  effect  |ieace  was  manifest,  but  there  may  be  such  an 
overdoing  as  to  cause  distrust  or  adverse  feeling.  The  rebels  would 
misconstrue  it  if  the  offer  were  made.''  (  ") 

The  Confederate  commissioners  had  not  manifesti^d  any  desire  to 
i-eturn  to  the  Union.  Jefferson  Davis  had  stipulated  for  his  recognition 
as  chief  executive  of  an  independent  nation.  There  was  no  evidence 
that  the  slave-holding  States  couhl  l)e  conciliated  by  the  proposed  offer. 
A  noble  desire  had  taken  jjossession  of  the  great-hearted  President. 
Tlie  longing  for  ])eMce,  the  restoration  of  the  Union »  and  the  saving  of 
life  for  the  moment  outweighed  his  judgment.  Had  he  waited  a  few 
hours  we  may  be  sure  the  matter  never  would  have  Ijeen  laid  before 
the  Cabinet. 

The  i'Onfederate  commissioner's  returne4l   to  Richmond,  chagrineil 

over  their  failure.     While  they  wcn^  making  their  way  up  the  Jamea 

ami  through  the  Union  lines  under  their  safe  conduct,  the  Con- 

^1866^'  federate  Cungmss  was  considering  the  (]uesti<m  of  adopting  a 

new  flag  for  the  Confederacy,  as  if  it  w^as  to  wave  forever  as 

an  emblem  of  sovereignty,  oblivious  as  was  Belshazicar  of  ap|)roaching 

doom.     Tlie  commissioners  reported  to  Jefferson  Davis  that  the  Con- 
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federacy  must  disappear  before  tliere  could  bo  any  peace.     A  clerk 
the  Confederate  War  Depart nieiit  wrote  the  following  in  his  diary: 

•*  As!  supposed,  \hii  pence  tornTiii^^iionors  have  n^tnrned  fronj  rbeir  fruitless  errnnd. 
President  Lincoln  juid  Mi\  SewjirU,  it  appears,  bad  notliing  lo  propoiie,  and  would  listen 
to  DolUiiig  but  uncotidiiional  suljitns.sit)ri.  Tht;  Congress  of  tUe  United  Slates  hn» 
just  passed,  by  a  two  Ibirds  vole,  un  ameiulmeDl  in  Ibe  Conslilution  HbolishiDg 
slavery.  Now,  tbu  Soutb  will  8t>on  be  tired  up  agaio,  [jeiliaps  wiib  a  new  impulse,  uin\ 
tbe  war  will  uige  witb  greater  fury  lliiui  ever.  Mr.  Siepbens  will  go  iolo  Georgia  and 
reanimate  bis  per>pU\  Ocueral  AVise  spoke  at  length  for  independence  at  tlie  Capitol  on 
Siilurday  uijorbl  amid  applauding  IJsireners,  and  Governor  Smith  spoke  to-nighl.  Every  effort 
will  be  made  to  poiaibidKe  tlie  cause  again.  General  Wife's  brigade  has  sent  up  ri'sulu- 
lions  consenting  to  a  gradual  fmancijMitiort,  but  never  tor  reunion  with  the  North,  All 
hope  of  peaee  witb  indi'pendeneo  is  uxtinct,  and  valor  alone  is  now  relied  cm  for  our  i 
vatiori.  Every  one  tbinks  the  Confcdcraey  will  at  once  gather  up  its  ndlitary  alrength 
aud  strike  such  blows  as  will  astoninli  llie  world/' ( '* ) 

Mr.  Campbell  had  cojnpmhended  the  situation  of  affairs  more  < 
than  either  Stephens  or  Hunter.  lie  saw  tbe  impractiealjility  of  the 
scheme  devised  b}''  Mr,  Blair,  wliieh  bad  breii  made  tbe  basis  of  the  con- 
ference. He  advised  that  tbe  reason  for  its  fadure  be  kept  secret*  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  in  his  ao^^ei\  refnse^l  to  accept  such  advice.  He  sent  a 
messfige  to  Congress,  in  which  he  said  that  the  eneni>"  had  refihsed  all 
terms  except  those  wddch  a  conqueror  might  grant.  The  newspa]>ers 
of  Richmond  reflected  tbe  general  sentiment  of  the  hour. 

'*  We  have  luub"  said  the  '8entinel/  ''some  [>eace  men  among  as, 
but  there  are  no  peare  tiien  now.  Not  realizing  the  full  enonnity  of 
our  enemies,  tht*y  have  ileomed  it  impossible  that  their  devilish  thirst 
for  our  l>lnoti  was  not  yet  slaketl ;  that  tiieir  rapacious  designs  upon  our 
homes  and  property,  and  their  desire  to  destroy  our  liberties  were  not 
yet  al>ambjned  or  abated  ;  ami  hence  they  have  been  anxious  that  our 
government  slujuld  extend  the  olive  branch.  These  questions  are  set- 
tled now.  We  have  been  presseil  to  the  wall,  ami  told  plainly  there  was 
no  escape  exee|>t  such  as  we  shall  hew  out  Avith  our  raanftil  swords. 
There  is  literally  no  retreat  excej^t  in  chains  and  shiver\\''* 

The  Goverritjr  of  Virginia,  William  Smith,  cahed  a  public  meeting, 
which  was  hehl  in  the  African  Baptist  Chui'cb,  the  largest  in  KiGhmond. 
He  pri'sented  a  series  of  resfjlutirms  diMH^niicing  and  spurning  as  a  gmss 
insult  tbe  terms  offered  by  President  Lincoln.  *'  ileri  who  grumble  now 
deserve  a  lanqK|K)st/'  be  saiil. 

*'  If  the  spirit  which  animates  you  to-night,"  said  Jeffei*son  Davis, 
*' shall  meet  with  a  general  response,  as  I  have  no  doubt  it  will,  I  shall 
feel  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  success.    We  sliall  not  again  be  iusuUetl 
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by  such  tonus  of  peace  as  the  arrogance  of  the  enemy  has  lately  pro- 
posed, but  ere  many  months  have  elapsed  our  successes  will  cause  theni 
to  feel  that  wljcn  tulkin^r  to  lis  tbev  are  talkiriir  to  ilnnr  masters/' 

Jefferson  Davis  was  confronted  bv  a  puzzling  qiiestiou*  lie  bad 
transmitted  a  message  to  Congtt?ss  relating  to  the  enlistment  of  slaves 
as  soldiers.  He  thought  tlio  slaves  would  Mglit  for  the  Confederacy. 
The  (Tovernment  ouglit  to  purchase  them  from  their  masters.  But 
ought  not  the  negroes  ttj  [lavc  their  freedom?  Woidd  they  fight  unless 
Borne  inducement  were  lield  out  to  them  ? 

''  The  (Hjlicy/'  he  S4iid, "'  of  engaging  to  liberate  the  negro  on  his  dis- 
charge after  service  faithfully  rendered,  seems  to  me  to  be  preferable  to 
that  of  granting  immediate  manumission  or  that  of  retaining  hira  in 
servitude/' 

The  Southern  people  were  greatly  astonishe<l  when  they  read  the 
message.  Arm  slaves!  Give  them  their  freedom!  Was  not  slavery 
the  cornci'-stone  of  I  he  CVrnfeileraey  f 

A  meeting  waa  held  to  ctmsider  the  cpiestion.  ^Ir.  Benjamin  said 
that  slaves  w^ho  volunteered  to  fight  for  tlie  (Jtmfederacy  ouglit  to  have 
their  freed<>m.  Other  siieakers  said  the  white  soldiers  wuuld  re- 
sent  the  enlistment  of  negi\M_»s.  General  Lee,  in  a  letter,  said 
that  negi\>es  would  make  gornl  sobliers.  TIjc  Cunfedtrate  Congress 
passed  a  law  for  the  employment  of  200,000  slaves  as  soldiers,  and  au- 
thorized Presitlent  I):ivis  to  accept  slaves  which  ndgiit  be  given  to  the 
ConftHleracy  by  their  ownere.  No  reward  was  promised  to  the  slaves. 
The  master  was  still  to  be  master  ami  owner.  Such  luilf-bearted,  in- 
sincere, deathbed  repentance  ctmid  Ije  of  no  avail.  Tlie  slaves  knew 
that  Abraham  Lincobi  liad  given  them  their  freedom.  They  knew  that 
200,000  of  their  race  were  marshalled  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  as 
free  men,  citizens  of  the  Republic.  The  passage  of  the  bill  was  a  humil- 
iating confession  of  wrong-(!oing  and  failure. 

The  Confederate  Congress  also  passed  a  resolution  tluit  if  Kich- 
mond  were  evacuated,  all  public  property  should  he  destroye^b  especial- 
ly the  great  warehouses  tilled  with  tolmcco  owned  by  the  Government. 
General  Lee  was  mailc  military  dictator.  Having  )iassed  these  hills, 
Congress  adjourned. 

General  Lee  was  making  great  efforts  to  recruit  his  army  and  obtain 
supplies.  He  knew  that  General  Grant  had  brought  a  large  fo!*ce  from 
Tennessee  to  Nortli  Carulioa;  that  Sherman  was  advancing  from  Sa- 
vannah; that  Sheridan  with  15,000  cavalry  would  soon  l)e  moving  in 
the  Shenandoah.     "With  the  several  Union  armies  closing  around  him, 
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the  struoTffle  must  eventual! v  end.  There  would  be  humiliation  in  de- 
feat.  It  would  be  far  better  to  secure  peace  by  coming  to  an  agree- 
ment with  Grant.  A  flag  of  truce  brought  a  letter  to  the  Union  com- 
mander proposing  a  conference. 

President  Lincoln  was  at  the  Capitol  in  Washington,  signing  bills 

which  Congress  had  passed,  when  a  despatch  from  Grant  to 

"  Stanton  announced  the  proposition  of  Lee.    Mr.  Lincoln  laid 

aside  for  a  moment  the  bills,  and  wrote  this  reply,  purporting  to  be 

from  Mr.  Stanton : 

**  The  President  directs  me  to  say  tliat  be  wishes  you  to  have  no  conference  with  Gen- 
eral Lee,  unless  it  be  for  capitulation  of  General  Lee's  army,  or  on  some  minor  or  purely 
political  matters.  He  instructs  me  to  say  that  you  are  not  to  decide,  discuss,  or  confer 
upon  any  political  questions.  Such  questions  the  President  holds  in  his  own  hands,  and 
will  submit  them  to  no  military  conference  or  convention.  Meanwhile  you  are  to  press  to 
the  utmost  your  military  advantages." 

Abraham  Lincoln,  servant  of  the  ])eople,  to  begin  on  the  morrow 
another  term  of  service,  determined  no  mistake  should  be  made  in  the 
closing  of  the  conflict. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

SFX'OXD   PRESIDKNTIAL  TERM. 

A  SECOND  time  Abraham  Lincoln  stands  upon  the  portico  of  the 
-^^  Capitol  to  take  the  oath  of  office  as  President  of  the  Republic. 
Far  different  the  outlook  from  that  of  the  first  inauguration.  Then, 
uncertiiinty,  darkness,  gloom ;  now,  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day,  the 
rising  sun  of  a  new  era.  Then,  an  unfinished  edifice;  now,  the 
^1865*'  statue  of  Lil)erty  crowning  the  world's  most  beautiful  halls  of 
legislation.  Then,  war  about  to  begin ;  now,  the  prospect  of 
its  end.  Then,  4,000,000  bondmen ;  now,  slavery  abolished.  The  na- 
tion then  as  helpless  as  a  child ;  now  a  giant,  astonishing  the  world  by 
the  majesty  of  its  power. 

In  the  month  of  August  preceding  the  November  election  the  Peace 
Democracy,  seemingly,  were  about  to  take  possession  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Lincoln  had  doubted  his  re-election,  but  the  people  indorsed 
his  administration  by  giving  him  212  electoral  votes,  against  21  for 
McClellan.  Kone  in  the  Presidential  office  ever  had  greater  cause  for 
elation,  but  those  nearest  Mr.  Lincoln  noticed  a  growing  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, and  a  consciousness  that  he  was  an  agent  of  divine  Prov- 
idence to  promote  the  well-being  of  his  fellow-men.  It  is  manifest  in 
his  reply  to  the  Committee  of  Congress  apprising  him  officially  of  his 
re-election. 

"  With  deep  gratitude,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  ''  to  my  countrymen  for 
this  mark  of  their  confidence ;  with  a  distrust  of  my  own  ability  to  per- 
form the  duty  required  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  and 
now  rendered  doubly  difficult  by  exciting  national  perils ;  yet  with  a 
firm  reliance  on  the  strength  of  our  free  government  and  the  eventual 
loyalty  of  the  people  to  just  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded,  and, 
above  all,  with  an  unbroken  faith  in  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  Nations,  I 
accept  this  trust." 

Xever  had  any  nation  or  people  heard  such  words  as  were  uttered 
by  Mr.  Lincoln  as  he  stood  upon  the  portico  of  the  Capitol  before  tak- 
ing the  oath  of  office  for  a  second  term : 
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*'  Fellow- coxji^TRYMEN, — At  this  second  appearing  to  take  the  oath  of  the  Presidential 
office,  there  is  less  occasion  for  an  extended  address  than  there  was  at  the  first.  Then,  a 
statement,  somewhat  in  detail,  of  a  course  to  be  pursued,  seemed  fltiing  and  proper. 
Now,  at  the  expiration  of  four  years,  during  which  public  declarations  have  been  con- 
stantly called  forth  on  every  point  and  phase  of  the  great  contest  which  still  absort>s  the 
attention  and  engrosses  the  energies  of  the  nation,  little  that  is  new  could  be  pre- 
sented. The  progress  of  our  arms,  upon  which  all  else  chiefly  depends,  is  as  well 
known  to  the  public  as  to  myself;  and  it  is,  I  trust,  reasonably  satisfactory  and  en- 
couraging to  all.  With  high  hope  for  the  future,  no  prediction  in  regard  to  it  is 
ventured. 

*'0n  the  occasion  corresponding  to  this  four  years  ago,  all  thoughts  were  anxiously 
directed  to  an  impending  civil  war.  All  dreaded  it  —  all  sought  to  avert  it.  While 
the  inaugural  address  was  being  delivered  from  this  place,  devoted  altogether  to 
saving  the  Union  without  war,  insurgent  agents  were  in  the  city  seeking  to  destroy 
it  without  war  —  seeking  to  dissolve  the  Union,  and  divide  effects,  by  negotiation. 
Both  parties  deprecated  war;  but  one  of  them  would  make  war  rather  than  let  the  na- 
tion survive;  and  the  other  would  accept  war  rather  than  let  it  perish.  And  the  war 
came. 

"One-eighth  of  the  whole  population  were  colored  slaves,  not  distributed  generally' 
over  the  Union,  but  localized  in  the  southern  part  of  it.  These  slaves  constituted  a  pecul- 
iar and  powerful  interest.  All  knew  that  this  interest  was,  somehow,  the  cause  of  the 
war.  To  strengthen,  perpetuate,  and  extend  this  interest  was  the  object  for  which  the  in- 
surgents would  rend  the  Union,  even  by  war;  while  the  Government  claimed  no  right  to 
do  more  than  to  restrict  the  territorial  enlargement  of  it.  Neither  parly  expected  for  the 
war  the  magnitude  or  the  duration  which  it  has  already  attained.  Neither  anticipated 
that  the  cause  of  the  conflict  might  cease  with,  or  even  before,  the  conflict  itself  should 
cease.  Each  looked  for  an  easier  triumph,  and  a  result  less  fundamental  and  astounding. 
Both  read  the  same  Bible,  and  pray  to  the  same  God;  and  each  invokes  His  aid  against 
the  other.  It  may  seem  strange  that  any  men  should  dare  to  ask  a  just  God's  assistance 
in  wringing  their  bread  from  the  sweat  of  other  men's  faces;  but  let  us  judge  not,  that  we 
be  not  judged.  The  prayers  of  both  could  not  be  answered— that  of  neither  has  been  an- 
swered fully.  The  Almighty  has  His  own  purposes.  '  Woe  unto  the  world  because  of 
offences  I  for  it  must  needs  be  that  offences  come;  but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  of- 
fence Cometh.'  If  we  shall  suppose  that  American  slavery  is  one  of  those  offences  which, 
in  the  providence  of  God,  must  needs  come,  but  which,  having  continued  through  His  ap- 
pointed time.  He  now  wills  to  remove,  and  that  He  gives  to  both  North  and  South  this  ter- 
rible war,  as  the  woe  due  to  those  by  whom  the  offence  came,  shall  we  discern  therein  any 
departure  from  those  divine  attributes  which  the  believers  in  a  living  Gcxl  always  ascribe 
to  Him?  Fondly  do  we  hope— fervently  do  we  pray — that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war 
may  speedily  pass  away.  Yet,  if  God  wills  that  it  continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled  by 
the  bondman's  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until 
every  drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn  with  the  sword, 
as  was  said  three  thousand  years  ago,  so  slill  it  must  be  said,  '  The  judgments  of  the  Lord 
are  true  and  righteous  altogether.* 

*•  With  malice  towards  none;  with  charity  for  all;  with  firmness  in  the  right, as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in;  to  bind  up  the  na- 
tion's wounds;  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow,  and 
his  orphan — to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  a  lasting  peace  among 
ourselves,  and  with  all  nations." 
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The  afldress  has  no  parallel  in  jiolitical  literature.  To  tlie  gi'eat  au- 
dience listening  in  breathless  attention  it  was  like  a  transcription  of  a 
portion  of  the  Sermon  an  the  Mount.  Fnmx  the  hour  when  Lney  Gil- 
man  SjK^ed  talked  with  Mr.  Lincoln  about  eternal  truths,  there  luui  been 
within  him  a  growing  recognition  of  divine  Prnvidence  in  human  af- 
fairs.    It  appears  in  many  <jf  his  State  papers  and  [irivato  letters. 

''Every  one  likes  a  compliment,''  he  wrote  to  Jlr,  Weed.  "Thank 
you  for  yours,  and  on  my  little  notification  si>eech  and  on  the  recent  in- 
augural address.  I  expect  the  hitter  to  wear  as  well^  or  perhaps  better, 
than  anything  I  have  produced,  but  I  believe  it  is  not  immediately  pop- 
ular. Men  are  not  flattereil  by  being  shown  ttiere  is  a  difference  of 
puqxjse  between  the  Ahnighty  and  themselves.  To  deny  it,  however, 
in  this  case  is  to  deny  there  is  a  God  governing  the  world.  It  is  a  truth 
whioli  I  thought  needed  to  be  told,  and  as  to  whatever  of  humiliation 
there  is  in  it  falls  most  directly  on  myself,  I  thought  others  might  af- 
ford for  me  to  tell  it,--(') 

The  great  drama  was  about  to  close.  The  army  under  Sherman  was 
in  North  Carolina.  Union  troops  were  in  Charleston  and  Wilmington. 
Sheridan  with  the  cavalry  was  on  his  way  from  the  Shenandoah  to 
Petersburg.    A  few  more  weeks»  and  the  final  blow  would  be  given. 

General  Grant,  desiring  to  have  an  interview  with  the  President, 
invited  him  to  visit  City  Point.  The  invitation  was  accepted.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  '*Tad,''  on  the  steamer  River 
QueeUj  protected  by  a  small  gunboat.  Upon  the  President's 
arrival  General  Grant  and  the  member's  of  his  staff  went  on  board  the 
steamer  to  pay  their  respects  to  their  commander-in-chief.  They  were 
cordially  received. 

''I  am  not  feeling  very  well/'  said  the  President,  **I  got  pretty 
well  shaken  up  on  the  bay  coming  down,  and  am  not  altogether  over 

"Let  me  send,-'  said  a  staff-officer,  '*for  a  bottle  of  champagne  for 
you,  Mr.  President;  that  is  the  best  i^medy  I  know  of  for  sea-sickness/* 

*'  No,  no,  my  young  friend ;  I  have  seen  many  a  man  in  my  time 
sea-sick  ashore  from  drinking  that  very  article,-'  the  President  replied. 

In  the  evening  a  pitch*pine  camp-fire  was  kindled  at  the  military 
headquarters.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  the  President  to  sit  before  it,  as- 
suming any  attitude  he  pleased.  He  was  regardless  of  eticpiette.  AVith 
his  legs  at  full  length  or  doubled  up,  the  bright  flames  illuming  hiib 
countenance,  he  gave  free  play  to  fancy ,  and  entertained  General  Grant 
and  his  staff  with  anecdote  and  story.     He  listened  with  interest  to 
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what  others  said.  lie  inquired  in  regard  tn  new  inventions  relating  to 
niihtary  art, 

^'  I  have  here,"  said  General  Iloraee  Porter,  member  of  tlie  staff,  **a 
Bpecimen  of  the  new  powder  for  tlie  fifteen-inch  guns  at  Fortress  Mon- 
roe.    The  kernel  is  nearly  as  large  as  a  walnut.'' 

**  Well/'  the  President  replied, '*  that  is  a  little  larger  than  the  pow- 
der  I  used  in  my  shooting  days.  It  reminds  me  of  what  onoe  occurred 
in  a  country  meeting-house  in  Sangamon  County.  You  see,  there  were 
very  few  newspapers  then,  and  the  country  store-keepers  had  to  resort 
to  some  other  means  of  advertising  their  wares.  If,  for  instance,  the 
preacher  happened  to  be  late  in  coming  to  a  prayer-meeting  of  an  even- 
ing, the  shopkeeper  would  often  put  in  the  time  while  the  people  were 
waiting  by  notifying  them  of  any  new  amval  of  an  attractive  line  of 
goods.  One  evening  a  man  said:  *  Brethren,  let  me  take  occasion  to 
say,  while  wVe  a-wa'tin\  that  I  have  just  received  a  new  inv'ice  of 
sportin'  powder.  The  grains  is  so  small  you  kin  scarcely  see  'em  with 
the  naked  eye.  They  are  polished  so  fine  you  kin  stand  up  and  cx>mb 
your  ha'r  in  front  of  *eni  jes'  like  it  was  a  look! n' -glass.  Hofje  you'll 
come  down  to  my  store  at  the  crossroads,  and  examine  that  powder  for 
youi^elves.- 

"When  he  had  got  about  thus  far  a  rival  merchant,  who  had  been 
boiling  with  indignation  at  the  amount  of  advertising,  got  up  and  said  : 
*Bretherin,  I  hope  youUl  not  believe  a  single  word  Brother  Jones  has 
1>een  saying  about  that  powder.  Fve  been  down  thar  and  seen  it  for 
myself,  and  I  pledge  you  my  word,  brethren,  that  tlie  grains  is  bigger 
than  the  lumps  in  a  coal-pile,  and  any  one  of  you  brethren  in  your  fut- 
ure state  could  put  a  barl  of  that  powder  on  your  shoulder  and  march 
square  through  the  sulpliurious  flames  of  the  world  below  without  the 
least  danger  of  an  explosion.'  "(*) 

Mr.  Lincoln  desiretl  to  see  the  army,  and  on  the  following  mon\ing, 
mounted  on  General  Grant's  favorite  horse, ''  Cincinnati,"  he  rode  along 
the  lines.  The  soldiei's  tossed  their  caps  and  cheeral  lustily  for  the 
man  in  whom  they  had  unswerving  confidence. 

Again,  as  evening  came,  the  President  sat  by  the  glowing  camp-fire. 
He  spoke  of  the  events  of  the  war — of  the  changes  that  had  taken  place, 
the  jxitriotism  of  the  people,  the  attitude  of  England  and  Finance* 

"  Have  you  ever  doubted,  Mr.  President,''  one  asked,  "  of  the  final 
success  of  our  cause  T' 

**  Never  for  a  moment.  Mr.  Seward  has  said  that  there  is  just 
enough  virtue  in  the  Republic  to  save  it — not  much  to  spare,  but  sufiB- 
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cient  for  any  emergency.  I  agree  with  him.  The  capture  of  Mason 
and  SlidelJ  made  me  uneasy." 

"  Was  it  not  hurd  to  surrender  them  ^ 

''  Yes,  it  was  a  pretty  bitter  pill  to  swallow ;  but  I  contented  myself 
with  believing  that  England's  triumpli  in  the  matter  would  be  short- 
lived, and  tluit  after  the  war  we  should  be  so  powerful  that  we  could 
call  her  to  account  for  all  the  embarrassments  she  has  inflicted  on  us. 
I  felt  a  good  deal  like  the  sick  man  in  Illinois  who  was  told  he  hadn't 
probably  many  days  to  live,  and  he  ouglit  to  make  peace  with  any 
enemies  he  might  hare.  He  said  the  man  he  hated  most  of  all  was  a 
fellow  named  Brown  in  the  next  village,  and  he  guessed  he  had  better 
commence  with  him  first;  so  Brown  wa^*6ent  for, and  when  he  came  the 
sick  man  began  to  say  in  a  voice  as  meek  as  Moses  that  he  wanted  to 
die  in  i>eace  with  all  his  fellow- creatures,  and  hoped  he  and  Brown 
conld  now  shake  hands  and  bury  all  their  enmity.  The  scene  was  be- 
coming very  patlietic.  Brown  liad  to  get  out  his  handkerchief  and  wipe 
his  tears.  He  finally  melted  and  reached  out  his  hand,  and  they  luul  a 
regular  love -feast.  It  was  an  affecting  parting.  Brown  had  about 
reached  the  door  when  the  sick  man  raised  himself,  and  said, '  See  here, 
Brown,  if  I  ever  should  get  well  that  old  grudge  is  going  to  stand,'  so 
I  thought  that  if  this  nation  shoiikl  happen  to  get  well  we  might  want 
thatold  grudge  to  stand  against  John  BulL"(*) 

It  was  a  season  of  delightful  recreation  to  the  President.  For  the 
moment  he  forgot  the  great  questions  confronting  him  relating  to  the 
reconstruction  of  the  secedetl  States — the  future  status  of  the  liberated 
slaves,  the  pardon  of  the  Confederate  leaders.  For  four  yeai*s  he  iuid 
been  burdened  with  the  nation's  welfare.  The  lines  had  deepened  upon 
his  face.  He  had  endured  anxious  days,  passed  sleepless  nights.  The 
grief  of  the  nation  had  been  his  grief.  But  as  the  storm-tossed  sailor 
beholds  the  lieadlands  of  the  harbor  where  he  may  ride  in  safety,  so  lie 
looked  forward  to  a  haven  of  peace  and  rest.  He  coidd  rejoice  in  the 
thought  that  the  people  trusted  him  as  they  had  trusted  no  other  man 
since  George  Washington,  They  were  sustaining  his  administration- 
manifesting  their  patriotism  and  confidence  by  subscribing  for  the  new 
loan  of  $500,000,000,  bearing  T-fV  per  cent,  interest.  It  had  been  placed 
upon  tlie  market  just  l>efore  tlie  election,  Mr.  Lincoln  believed  that 
the  jieople  would  sustain  the  Government  in  financial  as  they  had  in 
military  affairs.  The  bankers  of  Great  Britain  were  not  appealed  to. 
They  trusted  the  Confederate  Government,  subscribed  to  the  Confed- 
erate cotton  loan,  but  distrusted  the  United  States.    Their  sympathies 
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were  with  llie  ('onfetleracv.  The  people  of  HollnntI  and  Germany, 
with  truer  instinct  and  clearer  vision^  had  purchased  the  bonds  of  the 
rnite<l  States.  The  new  loan  miglit  have  been  negoliatetl  at  Frank* 
foit,  llainburg,  and  Amsterdam,  but  President  Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet 
determined  to  call  npon  the  people  for  money  to  carr^-  on  the  war. 
The  appeal  had  not  been  in  vain.  In  forty-three  days  KHJl,<u»0,000  was 
subseribeil,  not  hy  bankers  as  a  sp3culatii»n,  lail  by  the  pt*ople  in  every 
section  of  the  country. (') 

The  army  under  Sherman  had  reached  (foldsboro\     Its  commander, 

wishing  to  confer  with  General  Grant,  proceeded  to  Wilmington,  and 

from  that  jiort  to  f'ity  Point.     1  had  witnessed  his  departure 

^j*g^|^*  f rom  Savannah,  behehl  Uie  Stars  and  Stripes  Hoating  once  more 

over  Sumter,  and  was  again  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

While  at  headcptarters,  near  the  cabin  which  General  Grant  had  occa- 
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pied  during  the  winter,  I  saw  him  stej)  from  the  door.  foUow^ed  by 
I*resi(U.*!it  Lincoln,  (ienerals  Sherman,  Meade,  Ord,  anil  Crook. 

'•  Good -morning.  What  news  have  you  ?"  said  the  President*  shak- 
ing my  hand  ns  he  entered  the  headquarters. 

*'  I  have  just  arrived.  Mr.  President,  from  Savannali  and  Charleston." 

'^Inileedl  Well,  I  am  right  glad  to  see  you.  How  do  the  people 
down  there  like  being  back  in  the  Union  again  ?'* 

"  I  think  some  of  them  are  reconciled,  if  we  may  draw  conchisions 
from  the  action  of  one  |>lanter^  who  came  down  Savannah  River  on  u 
ilat'lxjat  loaded  with  cotton,  bringing  wife  and  children,  a  negro  wom- 
an and  her  children,  of  whom  he  was  the  father.  Of  course  he  was 
anxious  to  sell  his  cotton." 

The  eyes  of  the  President  sparkled  as  he  replied,  **  Oh  yeS|  I  see, 
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patriarcbal  times  once  morel  Abraham,  Saralj,  Ilagar,  Isaac, and  Ish- 
mael,  all  in  one  boat.'"  Genenil  8lierman  laughed  heartily,  and  (Teneral 
Grant's  countenance  was  illuminated  I>j  a  snule.  The  President  added, 
'*  I  reckon  they  will  accept  the  situation  now  they  can  sell  their  cotton 
:\t  a  price  never  dreamed  of  before  the  \var/'(*) 

All  present  turned  to  a  map  lying  on  a  table. 

''  We  are  in  a  |>osition  to  catch  Lee  between  our  thumb  and  linger," 
gaid  fSlierman,  pointing  to  (franfa  position  at  Petei'sburg,  and  his  own 
at  Goldsboro\ 

In  the  cabin  of  the  Rhe/*  Queen  the  next  advance  of  tlie  armies  was 
discusseil  by  the  PR^sitlent,  Grant,  and  Sherman.  The  last  named  thus 
narmtes  the  conversation : 

"Mr.  Linct»ln  ma*le  many  inquiries  about  the  events  which  attended 
the  march  fi*ooi  Savannah  to  Goldsboro\  ami  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
lmm**mus  stiu-ies  about  our  bummers  which  he  bad  lieanl.  When  in 
lively  conversiition  his  face  brightened  wonderfully,  but  if  tlie  convei^sa- 
tion  flagged  it  assumed  a  sad  antl  sormwful  ex|>ression.  General  Grant 
and  I  explained  to  him  that  iny  next  move  would  bring  my  army  of 
8(1,000  men  in  close  comninnication  with  Grant's  army,  and  that  un- 
less Lee  could  escap*,  and  make  junction  with  Johnston  in  Xorth  Garo- 
lina,  lie  would  soon  Ije  shut  up  in  Richmond,  with  no  possibility  of 
supplies,  and  would  luive  Lo  surrender  Jlr.  Lincoln  seemed  unusnally 
impresse^l  with  this.  General  Gnuit  siiid  that  Sheridan  was  {)assing  his 
cavalry  across  James  Kiver^  and  he  would  extend  bis  left  to  the  south 
side  roml  If  Lee  let  go  his  fortified  lines  he(Gnint)  would  follow  bini 
so  clr»se  that  Lee  could  not  possibly  fall  on  m(3  alone  in  North  Carolina* 
I  expressed  the  fullest  conhdenee  tliat  my  army  was  willing  to  cope 
with  I^e  and  Johnston  combined  till  Grant  could  come  up.  We  both 
agreed  thai  luie  more  l>loody  battle  proliably  would  lie  fought  before 
the  close  of  the  war.  .  .  .  More  tlian  onc<*  he  f*xclaimed, '  ilust  more 
blood  bo  shed!  Cannot  this  last  bloody  liatth*  be  avoided i*  We  ex- 
plained that  we  had  to  presume  Lee  must  see  that  Johnston  alone  was 
no  barrier  to  my  ]>rogress,  and  if  my  army  should  i-each  Rurksville  he 
was  lost  in  Iiichmond.  We  were  forced  to  Ijelieve  he  would  not  await 
that  inevitable  conclusion,  but  make  one  more  desperate  effort,  .  ,  .  We 
talked  generally  about  what  was  to  be  done  when  Lee's  and  Jr»hnston's 
aruues  were  beati.-n  and  ilispersed.  Gn  this  point  Mr,  Lincoln  was  very 
full  lie  said  he  hatl  hmg  th(»ught  of  it,  and  he  ho|>e<l  this  end  could 
be  reaeherl  without  more  ljh>odshi*d,  but  in  any  event  he  wanted  us  to 
get  the  deluded  rnen  of  the  rebel  armies  disbanded  and  back  to  tlieir 
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homes.  He  contemplated  no  revenge,  no  liaj'sh  measures,  but  quite  the 
cx)ntrary.  Their  sutl'erings  and  liarUsliips  during  the  war  would  make 
them  submissive  to  law^^'C) 

General  Grant  was  not  disposed  to  wait  till  Slierman  should  reach 
Burks ville.  lie  desired  to  compel  Lee  to  meet  him  in  the  open  field* 
If  he  wei'e  to  wait,  the  soldiers  from  the  Western  States  might  become 
unduly  ehiteil  by  a  feeling  of  sUfTerior  prowess  over  those  from  the 
Ea>itern  States.  ITi?  determined  the  Army  of  tlie  Potomac  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  lloishing  the  work  it  had  thus  far  maintained  ag-ainst 
the  strongest  of  the  Confederate  armies,  lie  made  the  Fifth  Corps 
and  the  cavalry  a  movable  furce  to  operate  on  his  left,  and  changeil  his 
heatkjuartei*;^  to  be  near  the  scene  of  action,  "  I  feel  like  ending  the 
matter^  if  possible,  before  going  back/'  he  said  to  Sheridan. 

The  cavali'v  of  General  I^e  and  three  brigades  of  Pickett*s  division 
of  infantry  confronteil  Sheridan  at  Dinwidtlie  Court-house.  The  bat- 
tle ended  in  the  I'etireuuint  of  the  Confederates  to  Five  Forks, 
towards  which  the  Fifth  ('or|)s  and  the  cavalry  advanced. 

It  was  nearly  four  o'clm-k  in  the  aftennxm  when  I  reached  General 
Sheridan's  heachpiarters,  Ayer's  division  of  infantry  was  advancing 
through  the  woods.  The  cavalry  had  dismounted,  and  were 
lighting  as  infantry.  Tlie  movement  of  the  Fifth  Corps  threat- 
efjcd  to  separate  Pickett  from  the  main  body  of  Lee's  army.  The  CVin- 
federate  soldiers  hist  heart  at  the  mtnuent  when  they  needed  the  most 
courage.  The  troops  under  Sheridan  swept  over  the  Confederate  in- 
trenchments  and  captured  iMnm  prisoners,  six  cannon,  and  thirteen 
battledlags. 

General  Grant  w.is  at  Dabney's  Mill,  six  miles  away,  lie  had 
listeneil  to  the  cannrmade  and  the  volleys  of  musketry,  which  suddenly 
ceased.  What  its  meaning  i  The  battle  was  over,  but  which  side  was 
victorious  {  Horace  Porter,  of  his  own  stall,  brought  the  news.  Grant 
stepped  into  his  tent  and  wrote  an  order  to  Meade:  "Assault  along  tlie 
whole  line!'' 

lie  sent  a  second  telegram  to  President  Lincoln  at  ,City  Point:  "  I 
have  ordered  everything  to  advance,  to  prevent  concentration  against 
Sheridan," 

lie  telegraphed  to  Meade :  **  I  believe  that  with  a  bombardment  be- 
foreliand  the  enemy  will  abandon  his  works." 

The  time  had  arrived  when  the  whole  army  was  to  take  part.  In 
the  evening  at  ten  o'clock  the  cannonade  began.  It  was  continaed 
through  tlie  night,  from  James  liiver  to  the  extreme  left  of  the  Union 
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line.  President  Lincoln  heard  the  deep  reverberations.  He  compre- 
hended that  the  decisive  hour  Avas  near,  and  was  turning  over  the  pro- 
found questions  that  presented  themselves  to  his  mind.  On  what  basis 
ought  the  conquered  States  to  be  restored  to  the  Union  ?  What  clem- 
ency ought  he  to  show  the  men  ^vho  had  led  the  Southern  States  into 
the  Rebellion  ?  What  should  be  done  with  Jefferson  Davis  ?  Would  it 
not  be  well  for  the  country  if  the  leaders  were  to  escajxj  to  some  for- 
eign land  ?  Congress  would  not  be  in  session  before  December.  Such 
questions  as  were  likely  to  arise  must  not  be  left  to  the  military  au- 
thorities for  settlement.     He  alone  must  deal  with  them. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

IN  RICHMOND. 

THE  stars  were  shining  from  a  cloudless  sky  and  day  was  dawning 
when  the  troops  of  the  Ninth  Army  Corps  rushed  upon  the  Con- 
federate intrenchments  east  of  Petersburg,  captured  twelve  cannon  and 
800  ])risoners.     The  Sixth  and  Second  corps  were  in  motion. 
Sunday,  President  Lincoln  knew  Grant  had  determined  to  make  the  most 
18G5. '  of  the  advantage  gained  at  Five  Forks.     A  little  later  came  the 
information  that  the  Second  and  Sixth  corps  were  engaged.     I 
watched  the  varied  movements,  saw  the  white  battle-clouds  above  the 
contending  forces,  beheld  the  last  charge — compact  lines  rising  like  an 
ocean  billow  over  the  fortifications— and  then  the  flag  of  the  Union 
waving  in  triumph. 

Very  gratifying  the  telegram  from  Grant  to  the  President : 

**Tlie  whole  captures  are  not  less  than  twelve  thousand,  and  probably  fifty  pieces  of 
artillery." 

To  the  Union  armies  it  was  a  day  of  victories. 

The  people  of  Richmond  in  the  early  morning  heard  the  church 
bells  summoning  the  corps  of  citizen  soldiers  to  the  rendezvous.  Many 
times  during  the  siege  had  the  tocsin  sounded — so  often  that  the  clang- 
ing created  no  alarm.  The  corps  was  organized  for  guard  duty,  or  to 
hold  some  unim|>ortant  point,  that  Lee  might  have  the  entire  army  in 
an  emergency.  No  information  had  been  received  of  the  battle  at  Five 
Foi'ks.  During  the  night  Longstreet's  corps  had  been  passing  through 
the  city  to  attack  Sheridan.  Before  Lee  could  execute  the  plan  his 
Avhole  line  was  being  assailed.  Again  the  church  bells— not  clanging, 
but  solemnly  and  sweetly  ringing  the  hour  for  public  worship. 

*'  What  news  have  you  r  asked  a  lady  of  an  officer,  as  they  walked 
to  Ivev.  ]\[r.  lloge's  church. 

•*  All  (juiet.     The  croakers  are  ])eaceful,"  the  reply. 

''  Do  you  think  Kiehmond  safef 

'*  Nevei'  safer.     We  had  a  nan*ow  escape  fi'om  being  starved  out  a 
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few  weeks  ago.  It  frightened  people  into  crowding  provisions  into  the 
city.  I  am  ivssurecl  this  morning  that  we  have  not  been  so  safe  for 
many  months/'^ ' ) 

Secretary  Breckinridge  was  sitting  in  his  office  when  this  startling 
despatcli  came  to  him  from  General  Lee : 

"  My  lioes  are  broken.    Richmonrl  musl  be  evacuated  to  uigbt." 

The  worshippers  in  8t.  Paurs  Chuix*b  had  finished  the  devotional 
service  and  the  rector  was  pn^aching,  when  an  officer  walked  up  the 
aisle  and  handed  a  slip  of  pajier  to  Jetlerson  Davis.  The  people  saw 
he  was  much  agitated  as  he  hastily  left  the  chuixjh.  The  service  closed 
abruptly. 

The  news  that  the  city  was  to  be  evacoated  quickly  spread.  There 
was  hurrying  to  and  fro,  and  activity  everywhere. 

A  Southern  historian  has  thus  pictured  the  scene; 

'*  Tlie  disonlei"  increased  every  hour,  Uie  streets  were  thronged.  Pale  women  and 
little  fiboeless  cliildrcn  struggled  m  Uie  crowd.  OhUjb  attd  bkspliemoiiB  shoiils  smote  Ibe 
ear.  Wagons  were  beiug  basiily  loaded  at  tlie  depurlmenls  wilb  boxes  mid  truaks,  wbieli 
wen.i  taken  to  the  Danville  liupot.  All  t!ie  dopartmcnts  were  in  coufusion.  TliL^e  was 
no  system,  no  answer  la  inquiries.  Important  oflicers  were  invisible,  and  every  one  felt 
Uke  Uikiug  eiire  of  himself/'  ( * ) 

The  mayor  of  the  city  was  informed  by  General  Ewell  that  the 
tobacco  ivarehouses  were  to  Im  set  on  fire;  it  would  endanger  the  en- 
tire city,  but  he  must  obey  ordei*s.  The  mayor  and  a  deputation  of 
citizens  calleil  upon  President  Davis,  and  protested  against  the  execu- 
tion of  the  order. 

**  Your  statement/"  said  Davis,  ^*  that  the  burning  of  the  warehouses 
will  endanger  the  city  is  only  a  cowardly  pretext  to  save  your  piTjperty 
from  the  Yankees."  (')  General  Ewell  endeavored  to  impress  upon  the 
authorities  the  necessity  of  providing  protection  against  the  mob  after 
the  withdrawal  of  the  troops.  A  half-dozen  membei's  of  the  council 
hastily  assembled,  and  decided  that  the  liquor  in  the  city  should  be 
destroyed. 

The  railroad  to  Danville  and  the  James  Kiver  Canal  were  the  only 
avenues  by  which  the  Confederate  Government  could  leave.  Coaches, 
wagons,  carts,  vehicles  of  every  description,  were  brought  into  use  to 
convey  to  the  railroad  station  chests  and  boxes  packed  with  public 
documents  and  the  personal  baggage  of  Jefrenion  Davis  and  his  Cabi- 
net. An  excited  crowd  gathered*  Women  gave  way  to  lamentations, 
men  cursed  and  blasphemed,  as  soldiei^  with  fixed  bayonets  pushed 
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KEY  OP  THE  RICHMOKD  SLAVE  rRl(«OX 
(tn  pomemUm  of  ibe  aiilhor] 


back  all  except  a  favored  few.  From  Lumpkins's  prison  came  a  gaug 
of  fifty  negroes  with  clanking  cliains^tlie  la^it  slave  coflle  of  North 
America, 

From  the  day  when  cotton  became  *'king,''  in  the  estimation  of  the 
propagandists  of  slavery,  Virginia  had  been  purchasincr  human  flesh  for 
southeni  markets.  The  Richmonil  mart  with  its  iron-grated  cells  was 
scarcely  a  stone's-throw  from  the  mansion  purchased  by  the  Confeder* 
ate  Government  for  Jefferson  Davis.     There  was  no  room  on  the  tniin 

for  Lumpkins's  chattels*  What  loss! 
In  1861  those  fifty  men  and  women 
\vould  have  brought  $50,000,  but  on 
tijat  Sunday  evening  they  were  utter- 
ly valueless-  There  was  no  longer  a 
slave  mart  in  the  United  States — 
no  longer  a  shive.  Lumpkins  could 
only  turn  his  chattels  loose  amid  the 
surging  crowd.  The  prison,  whip,  shackles,  driver,  auction  block  —  rel- 
ics of  barbarism  —  were  of  the  pfist.  The  excited  multitude  saw  cajs 
providcil  for  the  horses,  coach,  and  coachman  of  Jetferson  Davis,  Oaths 
and  curses  fell  u{M>n  the  ears  of  the  departing  President  and  Cabinet, 
when  at  8  p.m.  the  train  moved  away  from  the  station*  Later  in  the 
evening  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  membeis  of  the  Legislature  look 
tlieir  departure  on  a  canal-boat,  (* ) 

Day  had  not  dawned  when  there  came  a  series  of  thunder-like  {)eals 
which  awakened  President  Lincoln  and  tlie  army,  caused  by  the  blow* 
ing  up  of  the  war-vessels  of  the  Confederate  navy.     The  soldiers 
^I8fl5^'  of  the  Ninth  Corps,  with  whom  I  had  passed  the  night,  were  in- 
stantly alert.     They  needed  no  other  i^veille.     General  Wilcox, 
commanding  the  division  nearest  Petei*sburg.  found  only  deserted  forti- 
tica-tions  where  a  few  Jioui-s  before  Confederate  cannon  had  flashed  defi- 
ance.   I  traversed  the  trenches,  surveyed  the  almost  impregnable  works, 
and  passed  on  with  the  troops  intr>  the  city.     The  army  was  compelled 
to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  pontoons  and  the  la\^ing  of  a  bridge  across 
the  Apjwmattox,  before  it  could  begin  the  pursuit  of  I^ee,      General 
Grant  made  his  headquarters  at  the  mansion  of  Mr.  Wallace.     I  saw 
him  a  few  moments,  and  then,  comprehending  that  Richmond  was  the 
objective  point  for  a  correspondent,  hastened  to  Meade  station,  on  the 
military  railroad. 

A  train  came  from  City  Point  bringing  President  Lincoln.  Just 
before  reaching  the  station  it  was  stopped  l>y  a  procession  of  several 


tbousand  Confedemte  prisoners  crossing  the  track.    They  were  mostly  I 
lx>ys,  who  had  been  forced  into  the  anny  by  the  remorseless  Confed* ' 
enite  Conscription.     They  were  in  rags,  and  had  no  bhinkets.     Many 
held  neither  shoes  nor  hats.     Mr.  Lincoln  watched  them  in  silence 
a  while,  then  said,  as  if  in  soliloquy :  '*  Poor  boys!  poor  boys  I     If  they 
only  knew  what  we  are  trying  to  do  for  them  they  would  not  havaj 
fought  us,  and  they  would  not  hx>k  as  they  do."(*) 

An  escort  awaited  the  President  at  the  station.     The  Union  soldiers! 
gave  a  cheer.     lie  thanked  tliein  for  what   they  had  accomplished,] 
mounted  a  horse  and  rode  to  Peters! mrg.     He  dismounted  at  the  man* ' 
sion  of  Mr.  Wallace,  with  whom  he  hml  been  acquainted  when  member 
of  Congress.      AIt\  Wallaee^s  young  son,  fired  by  Southern  patriotism 
and  prejudice,  siiw  Mr.  Lincoln  entering  the  grounds* 

'*  You  are  not  going  to  let  him  come  into  the  house,  are  you,  father  f'j 
he  said. 

**  I  don't  think  it  will  he  liest  to  try  to  stop  a  man  who  has  such  an^ 
army/^  the  father  Tvplied. 

^'  I  think  we  have  met  before,     May  I  take  a  seat  on  your  piazza  V*  | 
said  Mr.  Lincoln, 

•*  I  am  pleased  to  see  you.  Will  not  you  and  General  Grant  take 
seats  in  the  parlor  f'  said  Mr,  AlTallace. 

The  President  acceptetl  the  courteous  invitation.  When  seated^  Mr. 
Wallace  narrated  the  conversation  between  himself  and  his  son,  at 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  hiughe«i  heartily.  They  talked  of  former  times,  re- 
calling the  days  before  the  war.  Mr.  Wallace  was  much  impressed  by 
the  quiet, unassuming  ways  of  the  President  and  General  Grant.  The 
latter,  while  the  troops  were  passing,  sat  quietly  on  tlie  iiiastza  smoking 
a  cigar.  ( * ) 

More  dramatic  the  scenes  in  Riclimond  during  the  early  mc^rning 
hours.  The  Confederate  troops  were  leaving  the  city.  Stragglers  and 
citizens,  men  and  women,  were  breaking  open  stores  ^nd  shops.  One 
who  participated  in  the  plundering  has  thus  described  the  events  of 
the  morning : 

*'  I  turned  into  Thirteenth  Street,  and  from  thence  int<»  Cary.  A 
strong  <xlor  of  whiskey  greeted  my  nasal  organ.  A  voice  cried,  *  Utok 
out  below r  A  moment  later  a  barrel  of  whiskey  was  hurled  from  the 
third  story  of  a  warehouse.  It  was  daslieil  to  pieces  against  the  pave* 
ment,  the  liquor  running  in  sti-eams  down  the  gutter-  A  crowd  was 
gathereil  around  the  door  of  the  medical  pur\"eyor*s  office,  where  stood 
a  guard  with  iixed  bayonets.     From  this  building  bairels  of  liquor  were 
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rolled  into  the  streets  and  knocked  to  pieces.  The  streets  literally  ran 
with  whiskey,  A  lieutenunt  told  nie  that  it  was  to  prevent  the  Yankee-s 
from  getting  tight  when  they  should  enter  the  city.  Unfortunately, 
the  Confederate  officers  were  allowed  to  fill  their  canteens.  Drunken 
oJBcers  were  nnahle  to  maintain  any  anthority  over  the  excited  men, 
^vhu  roamed  at  will  over  the  city*''(') 

The  blowing  up  of  the  vessels  increased  the -f i^nzy.  Long  trains 
of  wagons  and  artillery  were  crossing  the  biidges  at  the  moment. 
After  the  wagons  came  tlie  infantry.  A  sjiectator  has  vividly  pictured 
the  scene : 

''  Custis  Lee'^  division  came  first,  many  of  the  men  singings  others 
joking,  but  the  majority  tramped  on  silently,  evidently  depressed  by  the 
great  disaster.  Lee's  forces  were  about  forty-five  minutes  in  passing, 
and  then  came  Kershaw's  tli vision^  a  much  larger  body  of  troops*  Old 
women  and  girls  were  constantly  passing  and  repiissing,  their  backs 
bending  low  beneath  the  weight  of  heavy  sacks  of  flonr,  meah  sugar, 
butts  of  cloth  and  cotton  goods,  8omo  loaded  their  carts  with  plunder, 
some  returned  again  with  their  wheelbarrows,  wliile  many  more  were 
niUing  harrels  of  bread-stuff  ur  meat.  ,  .  . 

*'  While  Kershaw^^s  division  was  passing.  General  Ewell  came  over 
from  Richmond.     The  appearance  of  this  distinguished  veteran  was  by 


IN   RICHMOND. 

no  means  prepossessing  as  he  sat  on  his  horse  with  his  old  black  hat 
'polltHl  over  his  brows.  He  rode  an  old  gray  horse,  wore  a  faded  cloak, 
and  carried  a  stout  walking-stick.  Shortly  after  T  recognized  the  well- 
known  form  of  J.  C.  Bi'eckinridge.  He,  too,  halted,  and  for  a  moment 
viewed  the  imssing  troops.  He  wore  a  suit  of  plain  black,  with  a  capo 
or  talma  thrown  over  his  shoulders.  He  was  attended  by  several  otH- 
cers  in  dress  uniform.  My  soldiers  recognized  the  familiar  face  of 
*  Okl  Breck,-  and  acknowledged  bis  presence  by  hearty  cheers,  which 
the  secretary  returned  by  touching  his  cap.  ...  At  k^ngth  the  last  strag- 
gler crossed,  and  as  delay  now  seemed  dangerous,  the  order  to  lire  the 
bridge  w^as  given,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  whole  structure  was  en- 
veloped in  n  broad  sheet  of  flame.  ...  As  we  mounted  our  liorses,  flames 
suildeuly  bui'st  from  the  windows  and  roof  of  one  of  the  tallest  build- 
nigs.  Haxall's  mills  were  burning,  and  a  moment  after  w^e  pei-oeived 
that  Crenshaw^s  mills  and  a  great  tobacco  warehouse  were  wra]>j)€d  in 
flames.  The  laboratory  was  now  on  lire,  and  explosion  foHowed  ex- 
plosion in  quick  succession.^' (/) 

By  mid-forenoon  800  buildings  w^ere  burning.  A  few  citizens  at- 
tempted to  work  the  fire  -  engines,  but  to  no  pur|H>se.  The  panic- 
stricken  crowd  was  powerless  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  Ibimes.  A 
little  past  fonr  o'clock  in  the  morning  Major  Atherton  11.  Stevens^ 
with  two  companies  of  t!ie  Fourth  Massachusetts  Cavalry,  reconnoitred 
the  Confederate  lines  east  of  the  city.  He  found  the  intrenchnients 
evacuated  and  the  cannon  spiked.  He  met  a  carriage  containing  the 
mayor  and  Judge  Meredith  of  the  Confederate  State  Court,  who  ten- 
tiered  the  surrender  of  Richmond.  Major  Stevens  proceeded  to  the 
Capitol,  ascended  the  roof,  pulled  down  the  State  flag  which  was  flying, 
and  hoisted  a  guidon  of  his  troop  in  its  place.  It  was  nearly  eight 
o'clock  when  the  infantry,  with  (teneral  Weitzel  at  the  head  of  the  col- 
umn, entered  the  city.     The  colored  soldiers  sang, 

'JoUu  Brown's  LmkIv  lies  a  moiilderiDg  m  Iht;  grave, 
His  fioul  is  inutcliiiiif  oo/' 


With  even  ranks,  steady  steps,  colors  waving,  drums  beating,  the 
column  passed  up  Main  Street  to  the  grounds  surrounding  the  Capitol, 
laid  aside  arms  and  eiiuipments,  manned  the  fire-engines,  mounted  (he 
roofs,  pouiwl  buckets  of  water  uj>on  the  kindling  shingles,  tore  down 
buildings,  and  fought  the  destroying  flames.  These  the  benign  acts  of 
the  men  who,  through  the  four  years  of  conflict,  had  been  stigmatized 
as  a  *'  vandal  hoi*de,'' 
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It  was  past  noon  when,  after  a  ride  from  City  Point,  I  entered  Eich- 
mond.  The  city  was  a  sea  of  flame.  A  great  cloud  of  smoke  ascended 
heavenward,  A  division  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Army  Corps,  was  then 
entering  the  city.  On  Main  Street  1  came  upon  a  company  of  negro 
soldiers  working  a  fire-engine.  I  dismounted  at  the  Spotswood  Hotel, 
Np  one  welcomed  me.  Its  spacious  hall  was  deserted  save  by  the 
clerk,  who  stood  by  a  window  watching  the  flames  at  that  moment 
threatening  the  building. 

*'Can  I  have  a  roam  f  my  question, 

*^  You  can  have  the  entire  hotel,  but  you  will  be  burned  out  In  a 
few  minutes,"  the  reply. 

Upon  the  desk  lay  the  open  register  with  a  long  hst  of  names  ha\'ing 
the  preiix  of  colonel,  major,  captain,  and  affix  C.8.  A.  I  wrote  my  name 
— the  first  fi*om  the  **  foreign  country/-  as  the  newspapers  had  been  ac- 
customeil  to  s[nyi\k  ot  the  United  States,  and  took  ix)ssession  of  a  commo- 
dious room  and  looked  out  u|X)n  the  scene.  The  lire  at  that  moment 
waa  leaping  from  a  building  so  near  that  a  biscuit  could  have  been 
tossed  across  the  intervening  space.  From  the  arsenal  came  explosions 
of  bursting  shells.  The  grounds  around  the  Capitol  were  piled  with 
furniture*  Old  men  leaning  hea\ily  upon  their  staves,  weeping  women, 
haggard  and  woe -begone,  with  barefooted  children,  were  huddled  in 
gi'oups,  enduring  indescribable  agony.  The  cause  they  had  espoused 
had  gone  down  never  to  rise  again.  The  money  in  their  possession 
waa  as  valueless  as  last  year's  withered  forest  leaves.  A  thousand  dol- 
lars would  not  purchase  a  mouthful  of  fofxl.  Their  homes  were  in 
ashes — burned  by  the  action  of  Jefferson  Davis.  He  could  have  pix^ 
vented  the  destruction  of  the  city,  but  had  been  deaf  to  the  entreaties 
of  the  mayor  and  citizens.  Negro  soldiers — men  who  had  been  sold 
on  the  auction  block,  u^ho  hail  been  freed  by  the  act  of  Abraham 
Lincoln — were  dividing  their  rations  with  the  homeless  and  famishing 
multitude. 

President  Lincoln  had  nHurned  from  Petersburg,  and  was  once  more 
at  City  Point.  It  was  natural  that  he  should  desire  to  visit  Hichmond, 
not  to  enter  the  Confederate  capital  as  victor,  neither  to  witness  the 
desolation,  but  to  begin  the  work  of  i*econstruction.  Might  he  not  put 
himself  in  communication  with  some  one  holding  official  position  and 
bring  about  a  restoration  of  civil  authorit}^?  He  intuitively  distrusted 
military  government  as  being  antagonistic  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
people.  He  comprehended  the  meaning  of  the  brilliant  apothegm  of 
Wendell  Phillips^that  one  can  do  many  things  with  a  bayonet,  but 
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cannot  sit  on  it.  A  civil  government  recognizing  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  muKt  be  established  at  the  earhest  j>ossibIe  moment  in 
A'irginia.  Impelleil  by  such  a  motive,  arrangements  were  made  for  a 
visit  to  Kichmond. 

The  President,  his  son  '"^Tad/'  Admiral  Porter,  and  Captain  A.  H. 
Adams,  of  the  navy ;  Captain  Penrose,  of  the  army,  detailed  by  Se4?re- 
tary  Stanton  to  attend  the  President;  and  Lieutenant  W.  W, 
^18^^'  Clemens,  of  the  signal  corps^ascended  the  James  on  the  Jiiver 
Queen,  accompanied  by  a  tug  and  the  gunboat  Bat.  Obstruc- 
tions prevented  the  vessels  from  going  beyond  Drevvry's  Pdulf. 

I  was  standing  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  not  far  from  Libby  Prison, 
when  a  barge  approached  rowed  by  twelve  sailors.  The  President, 
recognizing  me,  inquired  if  I  could  direct  him  to  the  headquarters  of 
General  WeitzeL     I  replied  in  tlic*  affirmative.     Near  at  liaiul  a  dozen 

more  negroes  were  at  work  under  th<^  tiii-ection  of  a  lieutenant  con- 
tructing  a  bridge  across  the  canaL 

''  You  were  a  slave,  I  sup|x>se/'  I  said  to  one* 

^'  Yes,  mars.-' 

"  Would  you  hke  to  see  the  man  who  made  you  free  ?" 

"What,  marsr 

'•  Wouhl  you  like  to  see  Abraham  Lincoln  i  There  he  is»  that  tall 
man.'' 

•'  Be  dat  President  Linkum  ?" 

'*Yes." 

''  Mars  Linkum  has  come !     Mars  Linkum  !"  he  shouted. 

The  boat  reached  the  landing.  Captain  Adams  stepped  ashore; 
then  six  sailoi's  in  blue  jackets  and  caps,  armed  with  carbines,  foUowed 
by  the  President,  *'Tad,-'  and  other  members  of  the  party^  and,  lastly, 
six  other  sailors.  A  negro  led  the  way,  and  the  prcxression  began  its 
inarch  towanls  Capitol  Hill.  I  transcrilje  from  the  columns  of  the 
Boston  *' Journal,''  Ajiril,  1865,  my  account  of  the  event,  written  during 
the  evening  of  that  day  : 


*' What  a  spectacle  I  8ucb  a  Uiirly- burly — such  wild,  indescrilmble.  ecstatic  joy  1 
De?er  before  have  witnessed*  A  colored  man  acted  as  guide  ;  »ix  aailorfi,  wearing  their 
round  blue  caps,  sbori  jackets,  and  bagj^ri^M^  punts,  uitb  navy  carbines,  were  the  advance 
guard.  Then  came  the  President  and  Admiral  Porter,  liaaked  liy  the  officers  accompany- 
ing him.  and  the  correspondent  of  the  Huston  **  Journal  ;'*  then  six  more  sailors — twenty 
of  us  all  told— amid  a  surging  masa  of  men.  women,  und  children,  black,  white,  and  yel- 
low*  runniog.  shouting,  dancing,  swinging  their  caps«  bonnets,  and  handkerchiefs.  Sol- 
diers saw  tlie  PrcBidcntand  swelled  the  iocreasiDg  crowd,  cheering  with  wild  enthusiasm. 
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OuL*  colored  womnn,  standing  in  a  duorway  iis  the  President  passed  along  the  sldewftll 
shuuted:  '  Tbauk  you,  dear  Jesus,  for  this  I  thank  you,  Jesus  !'  Anothirr  by  bcr  side  was 
clapping  her  hands  nntj  shouting  *  liresa  de  Lord  !'  A  colored  woman  snatched  her 
bonnet  from  her  head,  whirled  it  iu  tJje  air,  sfreamiog.  *God  hrcss  you,  Miirs  Linkum!' 
A  few  while  women  looking  out  from  the  houses  wuved  their  haudkerchiefs.  Que  lady. 
io  a  large  and  elegant  building,  looked  and  turned  awny  m  if  from  a  disgusting  exhibi- 
tion. President  Lincoln  walked  in  silence,  acknowledging  the  salutations  of  officers, 
aoldier>^,  and  citiz<!ns,  black  and  white,  alike.  It  waa  the  man  of  the  people  among  the 
people.  It  was  the  great  deliverer  meeting  the  delivered.  Yesterday  morning  the  majority 
of  the  thousands  who  crowded  the  streets  and  hindt rud  our  adviiDce  were  slaveg.  Now 
they  were  free,  beholding  him  who  had  given  tbem  liberty, 

'*The  procession  advanced  at  a  rapid  pace.  The  President  manifested  wettriucss, 
and  halted  for  a  moment  near  the  railroad  station  on  Broad  Street.  Ht^  was  wearing  his 
overcoat.  Tbe  huu  w:ls  shining  fiom  a  eloudlese  sky.  Cavalrymen  with  gleaming  sabres 
were  ehitlering  down  the  hill  from  tlie  Capitol,  having  lM>en  informed  that  tbo  President 
was  on  his  way.  While  thus  1ml ting,  an  aged  negro  without  a  coal,  his  tattered  garments 
made  from  cotton  bagging,  whose  eri.sp  hair  appeared  through  Ids  almost  crownless  straw- 
Init,  half  kneeling,  invoked  Clod's  blessing  upon  tbe  man  who  hail  given  him  freedom  ; 
'May  de  good  Lord  bre^js  and  keep  you  safe,  Mars  Linkum!' 

'*The  President  lifted  his  own  hat  from  his  head,  bowed,  wiped  tlie  gathering  moist- 
ure from  his  eyes,  and  thc^n  the  procession  moved  on  to  the  mansion  frt)m  wliicb  Jeffer- 
son Davis  had  taken  his  departure  on  Sunday  evening.  The  sailors  formed  in  two  line& 
presented  arms,  and  the  President  and  party  entered  the  building.  Mr.  Lincoln  droppeil 
wearily  into  a  chair,  iMifore  wbicli  stood  a  writing-table — a  chair  often  occupied  by  tlia 
Confederate  President.*'  ( ') 


The  President  manifested  no  signs  of  exultation.  In  Petersburg  bis 
countenance  had  been  radiant  and  joyful,  but  at  that  moment  it  was 
one  of  indescri1)a!>le  sadness.  A  great  colotnn  of  smoke  was  still  as- 
cending ffom  tlie  burnt  Iniildings.  lie  had  caught  a  glimj^e  of  the 
desolation,  the  misery  and  woe,  Ijequeathed  by  the  departetl  Confeder- 
ate authorities.  He  wits  confronted  by  great  questions.  IIou*  could 
he  best  exercise  the  [X3vvers  given  liim  to  relieve  suffering,  and  bring 
about  a  i^storation  of  civil  authority^ 

A  few  moments  later  the  mayor  of  the  city  and  Judge  Campbell, 
one  of  the  comtnissioners  in  the  Hamptoi;i  Roads  conference,  arrived. 
They  were  cordially  welcomed. 

The  President,  accompani&l  by  Admiral  Porter,  General  Weitzel, 
and  General  Shepley.  rode  through  the  city,  escoi'ted  by  cavalry,  fol- 
lowed by  thousands  of  colored  peo]>lo.  Mr,  Lincoln  was  much  af* 
fected  as  they  crowded  around  the  carriage  to  touch  his  bands.  A 
clergyman  who  was  serving  in  the  Christian  Commission  has  pictm^l 
the  scene  : 

*'  I  was  standing  upon  the  open  squaix?  before  the  Coart-house  at 
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Richmond.  Until  the  preceding  afternoon  no  black  peraou  had  been 
permitted  to  set  foot  upon  that  ground.  But  now  it  swarmed  with 
emancipated  shives.  They  were  frantic  with  excitement.  They  sang, 
they  danced,  tliey  shouted  hallelujah !  They  were  exjK3cting  something, 
but  what  I  did  not  know.  Suddenly  a  great  hush  fell  upon  us  all,  and 
the  President,  in  an  open  carriage,  was  driven  into  the  square.  Slowly 
his  vehicle  moved  as  he  bowed  and  threw  his  salutations  to  those 
who  were  ready  to  worship  him.  Tlie  carriage  crossed  the  open  space 
and  lialted  in  the  street  beyond.  Mr.  Lincoln  arose  from  the  back  seat, 
on  whicli  he  had  been  sitting,  turned  half  round,  faced  the  great  mul- 
titude of  blacks  who  thronged  the  area  behind  his  carriage,  and  reached 
out  his  hands  till  he  stood  in  the  attitude  of  a  minister  pronouncing  the 
benediction.  Thus  he  remained,  without  speaking  a  word,  foi'  more  than 
a  minute,  while  the  carrijige  stood  still ;  and,  when  the  liorses  moved 
forward,  in  the  same  attitude  he  was  driven  out  of  sight."  ( /*) 

The  President  made  a  second  visit  to  Richmond  on  April  5,  and  held 
a  conference  with  Mr,  Campbell. 

'*!  had,"  said  Mr.  Campbell  to  Mn  Lincoln,  '^an  interview  with 
Jefferson  Davis,  Benjamin,  and  Breckinridge  just  before  they  left  the 
city.  I  said  to  them  :  'The  military  power  of  the  Confederacy  is  bro- 
ken ;  its  indepentience  is  hopeless.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  make  the 
best  terms  we  can.  The  trouble  is,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
cannot  enter  into  negotiations  with  you,  Ijut  he  recognizes  the  States, 
The  tnx>iis  of  Virginia  will  recognize  the  authority  of  the  Legislature.' 
If  you»  Mr.  President,  will  permit  that  body  to  convene,  it  will  doubtless 
recall  them,-' 

*^  Judge  Campbell,"  the  President  replied,  ''let  us  have  no  misunder- 
standing.    I  will  give  you  in  bhick  and  white  my  only  terms : 

"1.  The  territorial  integrity  of  the  Republic. 

"2.  No  change  of  Executive  or  Congressional  action  on  the  subject 
^€)f  slavery. 

"  3.  No  ai-mistice." 

*•'  Could  you  not  make  a  modification  of  the  third  point  in  i-elation 
to  an  armistice  V^  Campbell  asked, 

**  I  will  not/-  the  President  replied,  "  negotiate  with  men  so  long  as 
they  are  fighting  against  us.  The  last  election  established  the  deUber- 
ate  determinati^m  of  the  c<mntry.'' 

lie  was  lenient,  charitable,  but  inflexible  in  his  decision  to  secure 
abiding  peace.  No  further  attempt  was  made  to  secure  a  modification 
of  the  terms. 
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CHAPTER    XXVIII. 
THE  CLOSING  SCENE. 

IN  the  farm-house  of  William  McLean,  at  Appomattox,  General  Lee 
surrendered  the  Confederate  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  to  General 
Grant.     The  thrilling  news  ran  along  the  lines  of  the  Union  array.     A 
mighty  shout  rent  the  air.     Men  cheered  and  yelled  with  irre- 
^1866^'  pressible  delight.    *No  more  fighting  nor  weary  marches.     No 
ghastly  wounds;   but  home,  wife,  and   children  awaited  them. 
Thenceforth  joy,  peace,  and  rest ! 

President  Lincoln  had  returned  to  Washington.  He  had  been  but  a 
short  time  in  the  executive  mansion  w^hen  the  following  despatch  came 
from  General  Grant : 

''General  Lee  surrendered  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  this  afternoon  on  terms 
proposed  by  myself." 

It  was  the  supreme  moment  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  life.  The  country  was 
saved,  the  nation  redeemed.  All  he  had  labored  for,  lived  for,  prayed 
for,  had  been  accomplished.  Bells  rang,  cannon  thundered,  thanks 
asO/Cnded  to  God  in  every  city,  town,  and  hamlet. 

A  multitude  gathered  in  the  grounds  around  the  White  House  to 
express  their  congratulations.  Beneficent  the  countenance  of 
'^^ggg^^the  President  as  he  looked  into  the  radiant  faces  of  his  fellow- 
citizens. 

"We  meet  this  evening  in  gladness  of  heart,"  he  said.  "The  sur- 
render of  the  insurgent  army  gives  hope  of  righteousness  and  peace. 
...  In  the  midst  of  this.  He  from  whom  all  blessings  flow  must  not  be 
forgotten." 

During  the  war  there  had  been  much  apprehension  among  the 
people  for  the  safety  of  the  President. 

"  You  are  not  sufficiently  careful  of  yourself,"  said  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  just  before  his  re-election.  "There  are  bad 
men  in  Washington." 

The  President  took  a  package  of  letters  from  his  desk. 
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"  Every  one  of  these  letters,"  he  said,  "  contains  a  threat  of  assassi- 
nation. I  might  be  nervous  if  I  were  to  dwell  upon  the  subject,  but  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  there  are  opportunities  enough  to  kill  me 
every  day  of  my  life  if  there  are  persons  disposed  to  do  it.  It  is  not 
possible  to  avoid  exposure.    I  shall  not  trouble  myself  about  it." 

Solicitude  for  the  President's  safety  was  not  confined  to  the  City  of 
Washington.  General  Van  Allen,  of  New  York,  the  day  after  Mr.  Lin- 
coln returned  from  Richmond,  addressed  a  letter  to  him  expressing  his 
apprehensions. 

"  I  intend  to  adopt  the  advice  of  my  friends  and  use  due  precau- 
tions," the  President  wrote  in  reply. 

The  day  commemorating  the  entombment  of  the  World's  Redeemer 
was  not  celebrated  by  fasting  and  solemn  reflections,  but  by  thanks- 
giving and  hallelujahs.  It  was  Good  Friday,  and  also  the  anni- 
FrUiay,  vcrsary  of  the  surrender  of  Sumter.  Four  years  had  passed. 
1866.  '  The  time  had  come  when  the  emblem  of  national  authority 
was  to  float  again  in  beauty  where  it  had  been  dishonored. 
General  Robert  Anderson  was  to  raise  the  same  flag  which  he  had 
lowered  when  surrendering  the  fort.  On  that  December  morning,  1860, 
when  he  took  possession  of  Sumter,  the  voice  of  Rev.  Matthias  Harris 
was  heard  in  prayer.  Once  more  he  kneeled  and  led  the  assembled 
multitude  in  devotion.  Selections  from  the  Bible  were  read  alternately 
by  Rev.  Richard  S.  Storrs  and  the  people : 

"  •  The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  us;  whereof  we  are  glad.' 

'•  *  Turn  again  our  captivity,  O  Lord,  as  the  streams  in  the  south.' 

'•  •  They  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy.' 

** '  He  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth,  bearing  precious  seed,  shall  doubtless  come  again 
with  rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him.* 

**  *  Some  trust  in  chariots,  and  some  in  horses;  but  we  will  remember  the  name  of  the 
Lord  our  God. ' 

*'*We  will  rejoice  in  thy  salvation,  and  in  the  name  of  our  God  we  w^iU  set  up 
our  banners.'" 

With  orchestra,  choir,  and  congregation  joining  in  the  "  Gloria  of 
the  Church  Universal,"  the  Stars  and  Stripes  floated  once  more  where 
it  had  been  humiliated  by  treason. 

An  address  was  given  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher  which  breathed  the 
spirit  of  brotherhood  and  charity. 

"  We  offer,"  he  said,  in  conclusion,  "  to  the  President  of  these  United 
States  our  solemn  congratulations  that  God  has  sustained  his  life  and 
health  under  the  unparalleled  burdens  and  sufferings  of  four  bloody 
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|rears,  and  pennitted  him  to  behold  this  auspicious  consuminatioii  of 
that  national  unity  for  which  he  lias  w  aited  with  so  mucli  patience  and 
fortitude,  and  for  which  he  has  hibored  with  such  disinterested  wisdom/' 

It  was  a  day  of  joy  and  gladness  in  the  White  House.  Captain 
Robert  Lincoln,  w^ho  had  witnessed  the  surrender  of  Lee,  arrived  in 
season  to  breakfast  witli  his  father  and  mother,  lie  narrated  the  last 
scene  at  Appomattox.  Breakfast  finished,  the  President  passed  a  pleas- 
ant hour  with  llr.  Colfax,  speaker  of  the  House,  who  was  about  to 
make  a  journey  acrass  the  continent.  At  eleven  o'clock  the  Cabinet 
met  in  regular  session.  General  Grant  arrived,  and  was  warmly  wel- 
comed. 

^*  I  am  somewhat  anxious  in  regard  to  Sherman/'  said  General 
Grant. 

'^  We  shall  have  news  from  him  soon,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  ''  for  I  had 
my  usual  dr-eam  hist  night — the  one  I  have  had  just  before  the  occur- 
rence of  sevei*al  Lmi>ortant  events/' 

"  What  are  the  particular  features  of  your  dream  ?"  asked  itr. 
irWelles. 

**  I  might  say  that  it  relates  to  your  department,"  the  President 
replieth  **  I  am  always  in  a  vessel  whicii  I  cannot  describe,  and  am 
moving  rapidly  towards  a  dark  and  undefinetl  shore.  I  had  the  dream 
before  the  firing  on  Sumter,  before  the  Dull  Run  battles,  Antietam, 
Gettysburg,  Stone  River,  Vicksburg,  and  Wilmingtun.'' 

*'  Stone  River  was  no  victory,  Mr.  President,"  said  General  Grant, 
"  A  few  such  victories  as  that  WTjuld  have  ruined  us.  I  do  not  know 
that  anything  of  imi>ortance  resulted  from  that  battle." 

*'I  might  not  wholly  agree  with  you  about  that/'  said  the  President, 
"  but  I  had  this  dream  befoi^e  that  engagement.  Yictory  has  not 
always  followed  my  dream.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  battle  has  been,  or 
is  soon  to  be  fought,  between  Sherman  and  Johnston,  for  my  thoughts 
were  in  that  direction,  and  I  know  of  no  other  important  event  likely 
to  occur." 

At  the  moment  of  this  conversation  a  Confederate  officer  w^as  ap- 
proaching General  Sherman's  lines  with  a  letter  from  General  John- 
ston asking  for  a  conference,  with  the  view  of  surrendering  his  ai*my- 

Richly  endowed  natures  behold  at  times  by  mental  vision  what 
.others  may  not  see.  The  Bil}le  tells  us  that  by  the  eastern  wall  of  Jeru- 
Hem  the  fii*st  martyr  of  the  Christian  Church,  while  laying  down  his 
life  for  his  faith,  beheld  heaven  opened  and  the  Son  of  Man  standing  at 
the  right  hand  of  God.     SauL  fierce  persecutor,  beheld  a  blinding  light, 
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talked  with  Jesus,  and  became  like  a  child  in  spirit.  John  saw  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth  descending  from  God  out  of  heaven.  Upon  a 
house4op  in  Joppa,  Peter,  in  mid-day  slumbers,  beheld  phenomena  far 
more  mysterious  than  that  dreamed  by  President  Lincoln,  and  heard 
from  one  unseen  a  truth  never  before  announced — ^that  the^^  who  fear 
God  and  work  righteousness  in  every  nation  are  accepted  of  Him* 
Thrice  that  vision.  More  than  three  times  sailed  tlie  ship  that  was 
bearing  President  Lincoln  to  the  shadowy  shore.  At  that  noon  hour 
the  nation  and  himself  were  approaching  a  haven  of  peace. 

We  are  not  to  conclude  that  the  President  believed  in  omens. 
Neither  may  we  say  that  what  he  had  seen  was  a  hallucination  or  the 
phantasm  of  a  disordered  imagination.  The  reahty  of  his  dreaming 
cannot  be  questioned.  We  may  conclude  that  philosophy  has  not  as 
yet  fully  comprehended  mental  and  psychic  conditions. 

The  Cabinet  took  up  the  great  questions  of  the  hour — the  restora- 
tion of  the  revolted  States,  and  what  should  be  done  with  the  Con- 
federate leaders. 

**  I  have  no  desire,'^  said  the  President,  **  to  kill  or  hang  them.  Let 
us  frighten  them  out  of  the  country — open  the  gates,  let  down  the  bars, 
Bcai*e  them  off.  Enough  lives  have  been  sacrificed ;  we  must  extinguish 
our  resentments  if  we  expect  to  live  in  harmony  and  peace.'' 

In  the  afternoon  the  Pi*esident,  with  iliu  Lincoln,  di*ove  in  his 
carriage  thi^ough  the  suburbs  of  the  city*  lie  was  welcomed  every- 
where by  aflfectionate  recognition.  He  was  very  happy,  and  talked  of 
tlie  past  and  also  of  the  future. 

^'  Wlien  these  four  years  are  over,  Mary,"  he  said,  **  we  will  go  back 
to  Illinois,  and  I  will  again  be  a  country  lawyer.  God  has  been  very 
good  to  us." 

Mr.  Lincoln  occasionally  sought  rest  and  recreation  by  attending  the 
theatre.  On  that  evening  the  drama  of  *'  Our  American  Cousin"  was  to 
be  enacted  at  Ford's  Theatre.  Miss  Launi  Keene,  a  favorite  actress, 
had  chosen  it  on  the  occasion  of  her  benefit.  It  was  known  that  the 
Presitlent  and  Mrs.  Lincoln,  and  possibly  General  and  Mrs.  Grant,  would 
be  present.  The  desire  to  see  the  two  men  foremost  in  the  jiffections 
of  the  people  filled  the  theatre.  General  and  Mrs.  Grant,  desiring  to 
leave  the  city,  infonned  the  President  that  they  could  not  accept  the 
proffered  invitation  to  accompany  himself  and  Mrs.  Lincoln,  '  Invita- 
tions were  accordingly  sent  to  Miss  Harris  and  Major  Rathburn,  daugh* 
ter  and  stepson  of  Senator  Harris. 

Early  in  the  evenmg  Mr.  Colfax  called  again  at  the  White  House  to 
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say  farewell.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Ashman,  who  was  president 
of  the  Ivepiiblican  Conveotian  which  nominated  Mr.  Lincohi  in  1800. 

*'  Was  it  not/'  asked  Mr.  Ashman,  **  rather  imprudent  for  you  tu  ex- 
pose yourself  in  Richmond  ?   We  were  much  concerned  for  your  safety." 

*'  I  wouhl  have  been  alarmed  myself  if  any  other  person  had  been 
President  and  gone  there,  but  I  did  not  find  any  danger  whatever,-'  Mr 
Lincoln  replied. 

Upon  a  matter  of  business  the  President  made  a  remark  ^sdiich  he 
saw  disturbed  Mr.  Ashman. 

*'  Yon  did  not  understand  me/'  Mr.  Lincoln  quickly  said.  ''  1  did  not 
mean  it.    I  take  it  all  back.     I  apologize  for  it.'* 

The  carriage  was  waiting  to  convey  the  President  to  the  theatre. 
Ue  desired  to  see  Mr.  Ashman  again  early  the  next  morning,  and  wrote 
upon  a  card : 

Allow  Hr.  Afilimao  to  come  ftt  9  o'clock  a.h.  to-morrow. 

A.  LiKCOLK. 

At  the  door  of  the  White  House  the  President  said  to  Colfax :  '*Sen 
ator  Sumner  has  the  gavel  of  the  Confederate  Congi*ess,  wliich  he  got 
at  liichmond  to  liand  to  the  Secretary  of  War;  bat  I  maintained  he 
must  give  it  to  you.  You  tell  him  to  hand  it  over.  You  are  going  to 
the  Pacific  Coast.  D€>  not  forget  to  tell  the  people  in  the  mining  region 
what  I  told  yon  this  morning  about  their  development.     Goodd>ye." 

The  audience  crowding  the  theati'e  rose  and  cheered  as  the  presi- 
dentiai  party  entered  the  l3ox  assigned  them.  The  orchestra  played 
''Hail  to  the  Chief."  The  President  acknowledged  the  kind  reception, 
and  the  performance  went  on.  Mr*  Lincoln  greatly  enjoyed  it.  The 
curtain  rose  upon  the  second  scene  of  the  last  act.  Miss  Keene,  per* 
sonating  Mrs.  Montchessington,  was  saying  to  Asa  Trenchard : 

**  You  doD't  understand  good  society.  That  alone  can  excuse  the  impertiDence  of 
wlucb  you  are  guilty." 

"  I  gueaa  I  know  enough  to  turn  you  inside  out/*  the  reply  of  Trencbard. 

A  pistol  report  startles  the  laughing  audience.  A  man  leaps  frum 
the  President's  box,  falls  upon  the  stage,  rises,  flourishing  a  knife  drip- 
ping with  blood. 

'SSVc*  semper  tyrannu!  The  South  is  avenged!''  he  shouts,  and 
disappears. 

"John  Wilkes  Booth!"  some  one  exclaims.  There  is  instant  com- 
motion—a  rush  towai'ds  the  stage  and  the  box. 
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The  l^resident  had  fallen  forward.  Major  Uatbburn  had  received  a 
feoi'ful  wound  ill  lii:^  arm. 

The  President  was  boiiie  to  a  small  house  across  the  street.  Mrs. 
Lincoln,  dazeil  and  wild  with  grief,  followed,  tenderly  cared  for  by  Miss 
Harris.     Physicians  and  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  summoned. 

All  Washington  was  in  com- 
motion —  thronging  the 
streets,  learning  not  only 
that  the  President  had  been 
shot,  but  that  another  assas- 
sin had  gained  entranco  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Seward  as 
a  messenger  with  medicine 
from  his  ph3'^sician.  The  as* 
stissin  had  snapped  a  pistol  at 
Mr.  Frederick  SewanU  and 
Ixeaten  him  senseless  with  the 
weapon ;  had  inflicted  sev- 
eral woimds  upon  Mr,  Sew- 
ard with  a  knife,  and  also 
wounded  two  attendants. 

Through  the  night  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet, 
physicians,  and  the  weeping 
family  watched  the  ebbing 
tidp  of  life,(") 

A  little  past  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning  Abiuham 
Lincoln  died^  with  inexpress- 
ible peace  upon  his  face. 

"  Now  he  belongs  to  the 
ages,"  said  SecreUiry  Stanton, 
breaking  the  silence. 
Who  was  John  Wilkes  Booth  i    What  motive  impelled  him  to  com* 
mit  the  crime  ? 

Tlie  Confederate  Government,  in  its  desperation  during  the  last 
months  of  the  war,  had  used  pitiable  and  despicable  means  to  postpone 
approaching  doom.  The  Confederate  agents  in  Canada  had  employed 
WQham  L.  McDonald  to  manufacture  an  explosive  compound  t-o  l>e 
placed  in  hotels  and  steamships  for  their  destruction-    On  the  evening 
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of  November  5.  IStU,  while  the  people  of  New  York  wei^e  rejoicing  over 
the  re-election  of  President  Lincoln,  incendiary  fires  were  kindled  in 
thirteen  places,  which,  however,  were  quickly  extinguished.  Steam- 
boats had  been  burned  on  the  western  rivers. 

John  Y.  Becill,  educated  in  the  Umvei-sity  of  Virginia,  owner  of  100 
slaves,  captain  in  the  C  onfederate  Arm3%  an  accredited  agent  of  the  Con- 
federacy, had  been  employed  to  wreck  railroad  trains.  When  unvested 
and  brought  to  trial  he  took  a  commission  from  his  pocket,  signed  by 
Jefferson  Davis,  to  show  tliat  he  was  an  officer  in  the  Confederate  serv- 
ice, and  ought  not  to  be  held  accountable  as  a  private  individual  for 
throwing  a  railroad  train  from  its  track  and  endangering  the  lives  of 
innocent  passengers.     He  manifested  no  sorrow  for  what  he  had  done. 

While  President  Lincoln  was  having  the  interview  with  the  Con- 
federate coniniissionei^  at  Fortress  ilonroe^  Professor  McCnllongh  ^vas 
presenting  to  Senator  Oldham^  of  Texas,  a  scheme  which  the  Senator  in 
turn  lai*l  l>efore  Jefferson  Davis.  It  w^as  a  proposition  to  burn  all  tlie 
shipping  of  the  Northern  States. (') 

*'We  can  burn,"  he  wix)te/*  every  transj^rt  that  leaves  the  harbor 
of  New  York  or  other  Northern  port  with  supplies  for  the  armies  of 
the  enemy,  burn  every  trans]>ort  and  gunboat  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
as  well  as  devastate  the  country,  and  Oil  the  people  with  consternation."" 

Jefferson  Davis  did  not  thrust  this  letter  into  the  fire,  but  wrote  tlie 
following  words : 

*'IIon.  W.  I.  Ohlhm:  Fthruary  le,  ISGS* 

••  In  relEitiou  to  plaos  and  means  to  burn  tb©  enemy's  flliippiug,  towns,  etc.,  prepara- 
tions are  in  tlic  hamlH  of  Professor  McCiinout^h,  aoil  are  known  only  to  one  party.  Ask 
the  President  lo  Imve  an  interview  with  Geueinl  ilnrris,  formerly  of  Missouri,  ou  tbis 
subject.  Secretary  of  War  at  his  convenience  please  see  General  Harris,  and  leant  what 
plan  he  has  for  overcomini:  (JlilicuUieij  heretofore  experienced,  .T.  D/'(*) 

Soon  after  the  re-election  of  Preaident  Lincoln  an  advertisement  ap- 
peared in  a  newspaper  published  in  Sehna,  Ala.^  proiK>siug  to  raise  a 
fund  for  the  assassination  of  the  President  and  Vice-president  of  the 
United  States. 

A  letter  from  Lieutenant  Alston,  proposing  assassination,  was  turned 
over  to  Mr.  Seddon  by  Jelferson  Davis,  bearing  this  indorsement; 
**  For  attention;' (*► 

Amon^  those  who  were  ready  to  engage  in  desperate  imdertakings 
for  tlie  benefit  of  the  Confederacy  was  John  Wilkes  Booth,  a  drauiatic 
actor.  I  saw  him  frequently  during  the  war*  After  John  Brown 
seized  Harper's  Ferry,  Booth  had  assisted  at  his  captui'e.     He  visited 
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Richmond,  making  his  way  secretly  through  the  lines.  He  was  in 
commimication  with  Confederate  agents  in  Canada.  He  was  twenty- 
six  yeai's  old ;  his  form  was  manly,  his  bearing  that  of  a  gentleman* 
In  parlor  and  dmwing*room  he  was  ever  an  attractive  figure.  He  de- 
lighted  in  tragic  and  startling  scenes.  He  Imd  tasted  the  wine  of 
popular  applause  upon  the  stage,  and  delighted  to  be  before  the  public. 

Booth  did  not  im^itate  those  who  conspired  against  Csesar,  and 
select  his  associates  in  ci-ime  from  those  occupying  high  social  position, 
but  chose  his  accomplices  from  a  gang  of  ruffians.  Among  them  was 
Lewis  Powell,  often  known  as  Lewis  Payne.  He  had  served  the  Con- 
federates as  a  spy.  George  Atzeroth  had  frequently  been  in  Richmond 
with  an  invoice  of  goods  contraband  of  war.  Daniel  E.  Harold  had 
been  a  student  of  pharmacy.  Spangler,  Arnold,  McLaughlin,  and  Dr. 
Mudd  were  lesser  accomplices.  Their  rendezvous  was  in  a  lK>arding* 
house  kept  by  Mary  H  Surratt,  \vhose  son  John  was  also  an  accom- 
plice. C)  Just  when  Booth  made  their  ucquaiutance  is  not  known.  By 
his  almost  hypnotic  power  they  became  obedient  to  his  imperious  will. 

During  the  four  yeai-s  of  the  war  President  Lincoln  had  been  de- 
nounced as  ^*usur|3en"  ** autocrat/'  '"tyrant,"  '*czar''  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  Pccice  Democracy.  This  destroyer  of  the  liberties  of  the  South- 
ern j)eople,  as  Booth  regarded  President  Lincoln,  had  turned  loose 
4,000v00u  slaves,  thus  robbing  the  masters  of  their  property.  The  Ides 
of  March  had  brought  humiliation  to  the  Confederac}',  Why  should 
not  the  world  be  rid  of  such  a  despot?  Booth  had  often  exclaimed 
ujxju  the  stage  i 

"SbaU  Rome  stand  imdor  one  raftn's  awe?    Wlmt  Rome! 
My  uncesiors  did  from  the  streets  of  Rom© 
The  TiirqinD  drive,  when  he  waa  caU'd  a  king. 
'  Bpeak,  strike,  redress  !*— Am  I  entreated  ^ 

To  speak  and  strike  ?    O  Rome !    I  make  thee  promise, 
If  tlie  redres«i  will  follow,  ihotj  rccc^iv'st 
Thy  full  petition  at  the  hand  of  Brutus!" 

Why  should  not  John  Wilkes  Booth  enact  in  life  what  he  had  per- 
formed upon  the  stage — avenge  the  South  and  make  his  name  famous  I 
It  is  not  probable  that  he  gave  any  thought  as  to  what  benefit  or  loss 
miglit  come  to  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  by  niiu'dering  the 
President.  Revenge  and  vanity  impelled  him*  He  determined  to  send 
a  bullet  through  the  brain  of  the  '* tyrant"  who  had  conquered  and 
despoikul  the  Soutli,  who  had  walked  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of 
the  capital  of  the  Confederacy,     Pa^ion  and  self*gratulation  had  taken 
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possession  of  him.  Every  detail  of  preparation  and  execution  was 
thought  out*  He  knew  the  President  was  to  attend  the  theatre.  As 
an  actor  he  had  been  many  times  upon  it^  stage,  and  was  acquainted 
with  all  its  passageways,  lie  vi.sit«xl  the  building,  examined  the  box 
which  wouJd  be  occupied  by  the  Presidential  party,  bored  a  hole  in  its 
door  througlj  which  he  might  look  before  entering  to  tire  the  fatal  shot* 
Ilis  forethought  provided  a  wooden  bar  to  be  phiced  across  another  door 
opening  to  the  area  behind  the  box.  By  this  means  he  could  prevent 
any  interference  with  the  execution  of  his  plans.  That  the  world  might 
know  kis  motives  and  applaud  hh  act,  he  wrote  a  carefully  prepared 
statement  J  which  he  intrusted  to  a  fellow-actor,  Mr,  Mathews,  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  '*  National  Intelligencer"  for  publication. 

He  hired  a  fleet  horse  at  a  livery-stable,  and  rode  the  animal  to  ac- 
custom himself  to  its  gait.  His  scheme  contemplated  the  assassination 
of  President  Lincoln,  also  Vice-president  Johnson  and  Secretary  Sew- 
ard. The  last-named  had  been  thn>wn  from  his  carriage,  and  was 
lying  helpless  upon  his  bed  with  a  fractured  jaw  and  arm.  Harold 
was  detailed  to  murder  the  Vice-president,  and  Payne  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

The  box  in  which  the  President  and  his  party  were  sitting  had  been 
decorated  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  It  was  ten  o'clock,  and  the  curtain 
had  risen  uiK>n  the  second  scene  of  the  last  act.  At  that  moment  Booth 
dismounted  from  his  horse  in  the  alley  at  tlie  rear  of  the  theati*e.  He 
gave  the  reins  to  a  Ijoy,  passed  into  the  restaurant,  and  drank  a  glass  of 
brandy.  He  then  entered  the  front  of  the  theati*e,  and  reached  the  door 
opening  to  the  area  behind  the  President's  box.  He  was  well  known 
to  the  emploj^es,  and  was  admitted  by  the  attendant.  He  placed  the 
wooden  bar  across  the  door,  stepped  to  the  i)ox  door,  |>eeped  through 
the  hole  which  he  had  bored  and  saw  the  position  of  the  President,  drew 
his  revolver  and  knife,  and  softly  entered.  He  held  the  |)istol  near  the 
President's  head,  fired,  and  leaped  forward.  Major  Pathburn  sprang  to 
seize  him.  Booth  struck  at  his  throat  with  the  knife.  Katliburn,  in 
parrying  the  stroke,  received  a  wound  in  the  arm.  In  leaping  upon  the 
stage  a  spur  on  one  of  Booth's  feet  caught  in  the  folds  of  the  flag  he 
hated,  and  he  fell  headlong.  A  bone  of  one  leg  was  broken  ;  but  he  rose, 
uttered  his  triumphant  shout,  ran  across  the  stage,  gained  the  alley, 
sprang  upon  his  hot^e,  and  disappeared. 

There  is  poetic  justice  in  the  thought  that  the  flag  of  the  republic 
should  he  the  means  of  bringing  swift  retribution  to  the  murderer  and 
his  accomplices.     Had  it  not  been  for  tlie  f Picture  of  one  limb,  it  is 
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A  third  horseman  arrived. 

^'That  fellow  ahead  of  me  has  stolen  my  horse/"  he  said. 

"  I  caa  t  allow  you  to  pass/'  the  sentinel  replied.  No  explanation 
or  entreaty  availed. 

The  iii*st  who  had  crossed  the  bridge  was  Booth,  and  the  second 
Harold,  who  was  acting  as  his  assistant, 

It  was  midnight,  and  the  moon  two  hours  above  the  horizon, 
when  Booth  and  Harold  rode  up  to  a  tavern  owned  by  Mrs.  Surratt,  in 
the  village  of  Surrattsvillo.  The  landlord,  Mr.  Lloyd,  knew  that  some 
desperate  nndertaking  had  been  planneil.  Harold  leaped  from  his  hoi^se 
and  entei'ed  the  tavern.  "  We  have  killed  tlie  President.  Let  me  have 
the  things,-*  he  said.  The  landlord  made  no  reply,  but  handed  liim  a 
bottle  of  whiskey,  a  fiehl-glass,  and  two  guns.  Booth  could  not  take  a 
gun.  He  was  sutlering  teri'ible  pain.  They  ro<le  to  the  house  of  Dr. 
Mndd,  Booth  was  well  acquainted  with  him.  Though  living  in  Mary- 
land, Dr.  Mudd  had  ever  syrn|>athized  with  the  South.  He  lifted  Booth 
from  his  saddle  to  a  bed,  and  set  the  fractured  limb.  Through  the  fol- 
lowing  day  the  murderer  and  his  accomplice  rested.  When  night  came 
they  left  Surrattsville  and  rede  to  Port  Tobacco.  Thomas  Jones  shel- 
tered them  — not  in  his  own  house,  but  in  a  thicket  —  giving  them 
food,  and  waiting  for  an  op|X)rtnnitv  to  ferry  them  to  the  Virginia  shore. 

Booth  had  been  recognized  by  a  number  of  pei'sons  when  he  leai>ed 
UI>on  the  stage  of  the  theatre.  The  police  very  soon  learned  that  he 
had  frequented  Mrs.  Surratt's  house.  The  sentinel  at  the  bridge  had 
a  story  to  tell  of  two  horsemen  making  their  way  to  Charles  County. 
Detectives  were  ijuiekly  on  their  track.  The  assassin  Payne,  who  aU 
tempted  the  hfe  of  Secretary  Seward,  and  who  had  wounded  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Seward  and  the  attendants,  had  left  behind  a  blood-stained  knife, 
a  broken  revolver,  and  his  hat.  He  did  not  ride  to  Charles  County  to 
join  the  chief  conspirator,  but  made  his  way  to  a  piece  of  woods.  If 
he  had  matured  a  plan  to  escape,  it  was  abandoned.  For  two  days  he 
remaine<l  in  hiding.  He  could  think  of  no  better  course  to  pursue  than 
to  return  to  the  house  of  ^Irs.  Surratt^  where  the  conspirators  had  been 
at  home  in  maturing  their  plans.  It  was  nearly  miduiglit  when  the 
officers  who  had  taken  possession  of  Mrs.  Surmtt's  house  heard  a  knock* 
ing  at  the  door.  It  was  openeil  l>y  Major  Smith,  who  saw  a  man  wear- 
ing a  cap  made  from  a  portion  of  his  coat*sleeve.  He  had  a  pick  upon 
his  shoulder. 

'*  Who  are  you  ?    What  do  you  want  ?"  asked  the  officer, 

'*  I  have  come  to  dig  a  drain  for  Mrs,  Surratt,-'  said  the  man. 
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"  Have  you  engaged  this  man  to  dig  a  drain  for  you  ?"  the  question 
put  to  Mrs.  Surratt. 

"  Before  God,  I  do  not  know  him — never  saw  him  before.  I  have 
not  hired  him,"  Mrs.  Surratt  replied,  lifting  her  right  hand  that  the 
officer  might  know  she  was  swearing  a  solemn  oath.  Little  did  she  mis- 
trust that  her  words  and  acts  would  lead  to  the  conviction  of  both 
herself  and  Payne  as  conspirators  in  the  terrible  crime. 

The  military  authorities  had  little  difficulty  in  getting  upon  the 
track  of  Booth  and  Harold.  The  trail  began  at  the  bridge  across  the 
Eastern  Branch.  The  besotted  tavern  -  keeper  of  SurrattsviUe,  fearing 
he  might  be  implicated,  voluntarily  came  and  told  all  he  knew. 
The  trail  led  to  Port  Tobacco.  Soldiers  were  searching  houses  and 
scouring  the  woods.  Gunboats  were  passing  up  and  down  the  Poto- 
mac. Several  times  Jones  had  attempted  to  ferry  them  to  the  Virginia 
shore  in  the  night  and  had  turned  back,  but  at  last  succeeded.  In 
Maryland,  Booth  found  those  who  gave  hearty  hospitality.  He  was 
greatly  disappointed  at  not  receiving  a  like  welcome  across  the  Poto- 
mac. He  had  struck  the  blow  to  avenge  the  South,  and  was  chagrined 
and  angered  by  the  coldness  of  his  reception. 


[0.  Dark  corridor  leading  from  the  dress  circle  to  box.— H.  Entrance  to  corridor.— I.  The  bar  UBed  by  Booth 
to  prevent  entrance  from  without— J.  Drc.cs  circle.— K.  The  parquette.— I*  The  foot-light&— M.  The 
Ftage— F.  Open  door  to  the  President's  box.— G.  Closed  door.— N.  Place  where  Booth  vaulted  over  ta 
the  stage  below.] 

DIAGRAM   OP  THE  BOX   OCCUPIED  BY   PRESIDENT   LINCOLN. 
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Booth  made  this  entry  in  his  diary: 

"Friday,  April  2L— After  being  huolcfJ  like  a  dog  llirotigh  swamps  nnd  woods,  nnd 
last  night  chased  by  guEborils  till  I  wu»  forced  to  rtturn,  wet,  cold,  aud  slurving,  with 
every  inao's  hand  against  me,  I  urn  here  in  despair  t  And  why  ?  For  doing  what  Brutus 
wiia  honored  for— what  made  Tell  a  hero,  ...  I  struck  for  my  country  and  that  alone— a 
country  ground  beneath  liLs  tyranny.  And  yet  now  behold  the  cold  hand  they  extend 
tome/' 

From  those  who  gave  hitn  food  he  obtained  newspapers,  and  learned 
that  his  fellow-actoiv  Mathews,  had  burned  the  article  which  had  been 
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intended  for  publication.  So,  then,  the  world  wonld  never  read  his 
vindication  of  himself.  Dnring  the  days  while  hiding  m  the  thickets, 
his  ear  open  to  every  sound,  his  intellect  alert,  conscience  armigned  him. 
lie  stood  before  the  Great  White  Throne,  the  Judgment -seat  of  the 
Universe. 

*'I  am  abandoned^  with  the  curse  of  Cain  upon  me/'  the  entry  in  his 
diary. 

Vanity  put  in  its  s|3ecious  plea  for  self-justification. 

'^  If  the  world  knew  my  heart,  that  one  blow  would  make  me  great,'' 
he  MTote. 

By  no  such  pleading  could  he  set  aside  the  univei'sal  verdict  that 
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instead  of  crushing  a  "  tyrant "  he  had  murdered  a  lenient  friend.  In- 
stead of  his  name  upon  the  scroll  of  fame,  he  was  to  be  ranked  with 
Cain  and  Judas  and  the  outcasts  of  all  time — accursed  of  God  and  man. 
Booth  and  Harold  made  their  way  from  place  to  place,  finding  shelter 
at  last  in  the  barn  of  Mr.  Garrett,  near  Bowling  Green,  on  the  Eappa- 

hannock.  At  midnight  a  company  of  soldiers  surrounded  the 
^1866^^*  building.    When  called  upon  to  surrender  Harold  complied; 

Booth  refused,  and  the  barn  was  set  on  fire.  The  flames  re- 
vealed his  position  to  Sergeant  Corbett,  who  sent  a  bullet  through  the 
assassin's  brain.  The  final  scene  of  the  tragedy  was  in  the  yard  of  the 
Old  Capitol  Prison  —  the  execution  of  Payne,  Harold,  Atzerodt,  and 
Mrs.  Surratt.  Arnold,  McLaughlin,  Dr.  Mudd,  and  lesser  accomplices 
were  imprisoned  at  Key  West.  Quick  had  been  Nemesis.  John  H. 
Surratt  alone  escaped.  He  ^fent  to  Canada,  from  thence  to  Europe, 
enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  the  service  of  the  Pope,  deserted,  and  fled  to 
Egypt.  Vigilant  eyes  followed  him.  He  was  arrested,  brought  to  the 
United  States,  and  tried ;  but  the  jury  disagreed. 

It  was  suspected,  but  could  not  be  definitely  proven,  that  Jacob 
Thompson,  in  Canada,  agent  of  the  Confederacy,  supplied  Booth  with 
money.  Neither  could  it  be  certainly  demonstrated  that  Jeflferson  Davis 
or  Secretary  Benjamin  were  acquainted  with  or  gave  countenance  to 
Booth's  intentions.  But  the  historic  facts  will  ever  remain  that  the 
assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  contemplated  before  his  first  in- 
auguration ;  that  it  was  never  lost  sight  of  during  the  war  by  persons 
hostile  to  him ;  that  he  received  many  letters  containing  threats  against 
his  life.  It  was  no  sudden  impulse  on  the  part  of  Booth,  but  a  crime 
deliberately  planned  and  executed. 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

(M  The  persons  present  at  the  death  of  President  Lincoln  were  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Robert 
Lincoln,  Secretaries  Stanton,  Welles,  McCuUoiigh,  Usher,  Dennison,  and  Speed  ;  Generals 
Halleck,  Meigs,  Famsworth,  Anger,  and  Todd ;  Senator  Sumner,  Rev.  Mr.  Gurley,  Schnyler 
Colfax,  Governor  Farwell,  Judges  Cartter  and  Otto,  Surgeon-general  Barnes,  Drs.  Stone, 
Crane,  and  Teale ;  Major  John  Hay,  and  Maunsell  B.  Field. 

(')  Jacob  Thompson  to  Secretary  Benjamin.  Letter  dtited  at  Toronto,  C.  W.,  Decem- 
ber 8,  18<)4.     Unpublished  Confederate  Archives. 

(*)  Senator  W.  L  Oldham  to  Jefferson  Davis,  February  11,  1865.  Unpublished  Con- 
federate Archives. 

(*)  Pitman,  "Report  of  Conspiracy  Trials,"  p.  51. 

(*)  Mrs.  Surratt  resided  at  541  H  Street.  She  also  owned  an  estate  at  Surrattsville, 
on  the  road  leading  to  Port  Tobacco. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

APOTHEOSIS. 

THE  world  stood  aghast  at  the  tragic  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Church  bells  tolled,  business  ceased,  workmen  left  their  occupa- 
tions. The  marts  of  trade  were  deserted.  Strong  men  were  overcome 
by  their  emotions.  Rulers  had  been  assassinated  in  other  lands,  but 
never  before  in  the  New  World. 

Easter  Sunday  dawned  upon  a  people  stricken  with  grief.  The  day 
April  16,  was  not  given  to  joy  and  gladness  commemorating  the  rising  of 
^®^^-  the  world's  Redeemer  from  the  tomb,  but  to  lamentations  for 
the  martyred  redeemer  of  the  republic. 

Everywhere  the  great  sorrow  of  the  people  was  manifested  by  em- 
blems of  mourning.  There  was  touching  pathos  in  the  attempts  of  the 
poorest  to  express  their  grief  by  draping  their  homes. 

A  regiment  of  colored  soldiers,  freed  from  slavery  and  made  citizens 
by  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  formed  the  escort  of  the  funeral 
procession  from  the  White  House  to  the  church  where  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
worshipped,  and  from  thence,  after  appropriate  religious  service,  to  the 
Capitol.  In  its  rotunda  thousands  looked  once  more  upon  the  peaceful 
face.  Illinois  claimed  that  the  last  resting-place  of  her  greatest  citizen 
should  be  at  Springfield.  The  route  thither  was  the  one  travelled  by 
Mr,  Lincoln  on  his  journey  to  Washington  when  about  to  assunie  the 
duties  of  the  Presidential  office.  Generals  of  the  Arm}'-,  admirals  of  the 
Navy,  deputations  from  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
formed  a  guard  of  honor.  Far  diflferent  the  reception  in  Baltimore 
from  that  of  1861.  Then,  conspirators  planning  his  death;  now,  the 
highest  possible  honor. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  officially  expressed  its  bereavement  in 
the  Capitol  at  Harrisburg.  At  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Lincoln  had  said  in 
Independence  Hall  he  would  rather  be  assassinated  than  surrender  the 
principles  embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Speechless 
now  his  lips,  yet  never  before  had  they  been  so  eloquent.    Then,  uncer- 
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tainty  ;  now,  the  couiitiy  saveiL  Then,  readiness  to  give  his  life ;  now. 
the  life  given. 

In  New  York  half  a  milHoE  people  gazed  upon  the  inanimate  form. 
In  the  Capitol  at  Albany,  at  Syracuse,  Rochester,  and  Buffalo  thousands 
manifested  their  sorrow.  People  congregated  at  intermediate  towns  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  passing  tmin.  No  edifice  at  Cleveland  could 
contain  the  multitude.  The  State:^  (if  Ohio  and  Indiana  rendered  horn- 
age  to  the  greatness  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  Capitols  at  Colum- 
bus and  Indianapolis.  At  Chicago  a  countless  throng  passed  through 
the  corridom  of  the  Court  -  liouse,  where  his  body  lay  in  state.  In  the 
Capitol  at  Springtield  his  old  friends  and  acquaintances  beheld  in  the 
benignity  of  his  countenance  the  benediction,  "  With  malice  toward 
none,  with  charity  for  all."' 

At  last  the  coffln-lid  was  closed.  Simple  the  ceremonies  at  the  tomb 
May  11,  in  Oak  Kidge  Cemetery:  a  hymn,  a  prayer,  a  brief  address,  and 
^^^^'  the  reading  of  the  second  inaugural  of  the  departed  President. 
No  words  could  be  more  appn^priatc. 

All  the  wurlil  laid  wreaths  ui>on  the  bier  of  Abniham  Lincoln— sov- 
ereign and  subject,  crowned  and  uncrowned,  emperor,  king,  czar,  sul- 
tan, pasha;  monarchy,  rejmblic,  commonwealth, city,  and  town;  people 
of  every  race  and  clime,  ]No  other  ruler  ever  had  such  apotheosis. 
Statesman,  orator^  journalLst,  and  poet  came  witli  their  immortelles. 

Through  the  war  the  aristocmcy  of  England  and  the  mercantile  in* 
terests  of  that  country,  for  commerciiil  gain,  sided  with  the  South; 
but  lords  and  commoners,  rising  in  their  seats,  expressed  their  horror 
at  the  crime,  and  gave  condolence  to  the  republic. 

^*If  any  one  was  able  to  relieve  the  pain  and  animosities  which  pre- 
vailed it  was  Abraham  Lincoln/-  the  words  of  Lord  John  Russell. 

*' In  the  character  of  this  victim,'"  said  Disraeli,  '*in  the  accessories 
of  his  last  moments,  there  is  something  so  homely  and  innocent  that  it 
takes  the  question  out  of  all  the  pomp  of  history  and  the  ceremonial  of 
diplomacy ;  it  touches  the  heart  of  nations  and  appeals  to  the  domestic 
sentiment  of  mankind.'' 

From  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion  the  sympathies  of  the  working- 
men  of  England  liad  been  with  the  North*  AVHien  the  throbbing  engines 
of  the  Lancashire  manufacturers  became  motionless  for  want  of  cotton, 
when  half  a  million  men  and  women  were  seeking  employment,  when 
hunger  was  keenest  and  children  crying  for  bread,  they  prayed  for  the 
success  of  the  North.  By  a  heaven-born  instinct  they  comprehended 
that  the  men  upholding  the  flag  of  the  Union  were  fighting  a  battle  for 
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all  the  world.  The  working-men  of  London  sent  these  words  to  tlie 
jieople  of  the  Ciiited  States  : 

"Abraham  Lincoln  has  endeared  himself  to  his  country  and  man- 
kind, esi>ecially  to  the  toiling  millions  of  the  civilized  world.  The  loss 
of  such  a  man  is  oui-s  as  well  as  yours.     He  is  enshrined  in  the  hearts 
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of  the  laborers  of  all  countries  as  one  of  the  few  uncrowned  monarchs 
of  the  world." 

"  A  man,"  reads  the  tribute  of  the  Working-men's  International  As- 
sociation, "neither  to  be  browbeaten  by  adversity  nor  intoxicated  by 
success,  slowly  maturing  his  steps,  never  retracing  them ;  carried  away 
by  no  surge  of  popular  favor,  disheartened  by  no  slacking  of  the  popu- 
lar pulse ;  illuminating  scenes  dark  with  passion  by  the  smile  of  humor ; 
doing  his  Titanic  work  as  humbly  and  truly  as  heaven-born  rulers  do 
little  things ;  who  succeeded  in  becoming  great  without  ceasing  to  be 
good.  The  world  only  discovered  him  a  hero  after  he  had  fallen  a 
martyr."    Kobert  Leighton,  poet,  wrote : 

"  Kcftl  to  the  uncrowned  king,  who,  toiling,  brought 
His  bleeding  country  through  a  dreadful  reign  ; 
Who,  living,  earned  a  world's  revering  thought, 
And  dying,  leaves  his  name  without  a  stain." 

Said  the  "  Bradford  Review :"  "  The  great,  pure,  single-hearted  man, 
who,  with  unequalled  moral  courage  and  absolute  perseverance,  had 
steered  the  vessel  of  State  through  such  a  time  of  trial  as  the  world 
never  before  witnessed." 

"  We  doubt,"  said  the  "  Dublin  Freemen's  Journal,"  "  whether  mod- 
ern history  contains  a  grander  character  than  the  humble  lawyer  of 
Illinois.  His  public  virtues  shone  as  brightly  as  his  private  worth,  and 
both  made  him  the  best  beloved  man  in  the  United  States." 

"History,"  said  the  "London  Daily  News,"  "will  respect  him  as 
actuated  by  an  abiding  sense  of  duty,  as  striving  to  be  faithful  in  his 
service  of  God  and  of  man,  as  possessed  with  deep  moral  earnestness, 
and  as  endowed  with  vigorous  common -sense  and  faculty  for  dealing 
with  aflFairs." 

Said  the  "  London  Star :"  "  With  a  firm  faith  in  his  God,  his  country, 
and  his  principles  of  freedom  for  all  men,  whatever  their  color  and  con- 
dition, he  has  stood  unmoved  amid  the  shock  of  armies  and  the  clamors 
of  factions.  He  quailed  not  when  defeat  in  the  field  seemed  to  herald 
the  triumph  of  the  foe.  He  boasted  not  of  victory,  nor  sought  to  arro- 
gate to  himself  the  honors  of  the  great  deeds  which  have  resounded 
through  the  world ;  but,  gentle  and  modest  as  he  was  great  and  good, 
he  took  the  chaplet  from  his  own  brow  to  place  it  on  the  lowly  graves 
of  the  soldiers,  whose  blood  has  been  so  liberally  poured  forth  to  conse- 
crate the  soil  of  America  to  freedom.  He  dies  and  makes  no  sign,  but 
the  impress  of  his  noble  character  and  aims  will  be  borne  by  his  country 
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while  time  endures.  He  dies,  but  his  country  lives ;  freedom  has  tri- 
umphed ;  the  broken  chains  at  the  feet  of  the  slaves  are  the  mute  wit- 
nesses of  his  victory." 

Graceful  the  tribute  of  England's  jester,  "  London  Punch :" 

"  You  lay  a  wreath  on  murdered  Lincoln's  bier, 
You,  who  with  mocking  pencil  wont  to  trace, 
Broad  for  the  self-complacent  British  sneer, 

His  length  of  shambling  limb,  his  furrowed  face, 

"His  gaunt,  gnarled  hands,  liis  unkempt,  bristling  hair. 
His  garb  uucouth,  his  bearing  ill  at  ease. 
His  lack  of  all  we  prize  as  debonair, 

Of  power  or  will  to  shine,  of  art  to  please ; 

"You,  whose  smart  pen  backed  up  the  pencil's  laugh. 
Judging  each  step  as  though  the  way  were  plain ; 
Reckless,  so  it  could  point  its  paragraph. 
Of  chief's  perplexities  or  people's  pain: 

**  Beside  this  corse,  that  bears  for  winding-sheet 
The  Stars  and  Stripes  he  lived  to  rear  anew, 
Between  the  mourners  at  his  head  and  feet. 
Say,  scurrile  jester,  is  there  room  for  youf 

"Yes;  he  had  lived  to  shame  me  from  my  sneer, 
To  lame  my  pencil,  and  confute  my  pen ; 
To  make  me  own  this  hind  of  princes  peer. 
This  rail-splitter  true-born  king  of  men. 

"My  shallow  judgment  I  had  learned  to  rue. 
Noting  how  to  occasion's  height  he  rose; 
How  his  quaint  wit  made  home-truth  seem  more  true; 
How,  iron-like,  his  temper  grew  by  blows; 

"How  humble  yet  how  hopeful  he  could  be; 
How,  in  good -fortune  and  in  ill,  the  same; 
Nor  bitter  in  success,  nor  boastful  he. 
Thirsty  for  gold,  nor  feverish  for  fame. 

*'He  went  about  his  work — such  work  as  few 
Ever  had  laid  on  head  and  heart  and  hand- 
As  one  who  knows,  where  there's  a  task  to  do, 

Man's  honest  will  must  Heaven's  good  grace  command; 


*  The  Old  World  and  the  New,  from  sea  to  sea, 
Utter  one  voice  of  sympathy  and  shame; 
Sore  heart, 80  stopped  when  it  at  last  beat  high; 
Sad  life,  cut  short  just  as  its  triumph  came!" 
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"  He  conquered,"  said  the  "  Paris  Epoque,"  "  without  ever  departing 
from  republican  forms,  without  one  single  infraction  of  the  laws  of  his 
country.  When  every  temptation  was  offered  him,  when  certain  violent 
measures  were  demanded  by  the  situation,  he  still  thought  he  could  do 
without  them.  He  took  his  stand  upon  legality,  and  never  lent  himself 
to  an  exceptional  or  arbitrary  act.     He  was  the  living  law." 

Said  Leopold  Gaillard :  "  No  funeral  oration  can  attain  to  the  sim- 
ple and  religious  eloquence  of  the  second  inaugural,  which  will  remain 
as  the  political  bequest  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  enters  into  that  body 
of  the  elite  of  the  historic  army  which  M.  Guizot  once  called  the  bat- 
talion of  Plutarch." 

"  He  was  an  honest  man,  giving  the  word  its  full  meaning,"  wrote 
Prevost  Paradol.  "  The  idea  of  doing  more  or  anything  else  than  his 
duty  never  entered  his  plain,  upright  mind.  He  has  not  lived  alone  for 
his  country,  since  he  leaves  to  every  one  in  the  world  to  whom  liberty 
and  justice  are  dear  a  great  remembrance  and  a  pure  example." 

"  Death  has  revealed  to  all  eyes,"  said  the  "  Eevue  des  Deux  Mondes," 
'*  the  worth  of  this  honest  man.  Opinion  has  done  Mr.  Lincoln  wrong 
while  living.  It  is  now  making  solemn  efforts  to  repair  that  wrong 
when  he  is  no  more." 

"Abraham  Lincoln,"  said  Emilio  Castelar  in  the  Spanish  Cortes^ 
''  was  the  humblest  of  the  humble  before  his  own  conscience,  the  great- 
est of  the  great  before  history." 

From  the  people  of  England,  the  i>easantry  of  France,  Germany^ 
Italy,  and  all  European  countries,  from  the  republics  of  South  America, 
from  Injclia  and  China,  came  heartfelt  tributes.  In  the  chalets  of  the 
Al])s,  in  the  peasant  homes  along  the  Danube,  and  on  the  vine -clad 
banks  of  the  Ehine,  the  portrait  most  frequently  seen  was  that  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  Throughout  the  United  States,  pulpit  and  platform  voiced 
the  universal  grief.  Those  who  had  denounced  him  as  "  tyrant "  and 
'•  usurper  "  bowed  their  heads  in  shame  as  all  people  laid  unfading  flow- 
ers on  his  bier. 

In  the  world's  valhalla  are  the  statues  of  those  who  have  done 
great  things  for  their  fellow-men.  Pericles,  builder  of  the  Parthenon, 
was  willing  to  pay  for  its  construction  if  but  his  name  alone  could  be 
sculptured  ujion  the  enduring  marble.  Abraham  Lincoln's  Parthenon 
was  his  country.  xSot  his  own  name,  but  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union  was  the  only  legend  he  desired  to  see  inscribed  upon  the  edifice. 
Cincinnatus — patrician,  dictator — though  holding  the  plough  and  using 
the  spade  on  his  glebe,  had  little  in  common  with  the  people.     Abra- 
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varre,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  nor  George  Washington.  Not  with  these* 
may  Abraham  Lincoln  be  compared.  Nature  gave  not  to  them  as  to- 
him  such  ability  to  foi*esee,  provide,  and  execute,  such  quality  of  states-^ 
manship  and  manhood,  such  combination  of  greatness  and  goodness. 
To  none  of  them  has  been  given  such  affectionate  remembrance  as  ta 
him.  Washington  will  ever  be  the  father,  Lincoln  the  savior,  of  our 
country.  The  inspiration  of  his  life  was  the  song  of  the  heavenly  host 
to  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem, ''  Peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  man." 

The  millions  whom  Abraham  Lincoln  delivered  from  slavery  will 
ever  liken  him  to  Moses,  the  deliverer  of  Israel.  Only  in  part  are  they 
to  be  compared.  Humble  alike  their  birth,  but  the  childhood  of  one 
was  passed  in  the  luxurious  court  of  Pharaoh,  that  of  the  other  amid 
the  poverty  of  a  frontier  cabin.  The  learned  of  Egypt's  realm  revealed 
the  wisdom  of  the  ages  to  the  youthful  Hebrew ;  itinerant  teachers  im- 
parted limited  instruction  to  the  boy  of  the  rustic  school.  Moses  be- 
comes a  shepherd;  Abraham  Lincoln  swings  an  axe.  One  meditates 
on  lofty  themes  in  the  solitude  of  Sinai ;  the  other  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sangamon.  One  discovers  God  in  the  mystery  of  the  burning  bush 
at  Horeb ;  to  the  other,  in  a  restful  retreat,  comes  the  uplifting  revela- 
tion that  God  is  his  Father,  and  all  men  his  brothers.  Moses  gives 
just  and  righteous  laws  to  Israel,  Abraham  Lincoln  a  new  charter  of 
liberty  to  his  country.  Both  lead  their  fellow -men  out  of  bondage,, 
both  behold  the  promised  land  of  a  nation's  larger  life,  but  neither  is. 
privileged  to  enter  it. 

Says  James  Russell  Lowell  of  Abraham  Lincoln  : 

"  Nature,  they  say,  doth  dote, 
And  cannot  make  a  man 
Save  on  some  worn-out  plan, 
Repeating  us  by  rote : 
For  him  her  Old- World  moulds  aside  she  threw. 
And,  choosing  sweet  clay  from  the  breast 
Of  the  unexhausted  West, 
With  stuff  untainted  shaped  a  hero  new, 
Wise,  steadfast  in  the  strength  of  God,  and  true. 

Great  captains,  with  their  guns  and  drums 
Disturb  our  judgment  for  the  hour. 

But  at  last  silence  comes  ; 
These  are  all  gone,  and,  standing  like  a  tower, 
Our  children  shall  behold  his  fame. 

The  kindly,  earnest,  brave,  far-seeing  man. 
Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise,  not  blame, 

New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first  American.'* 
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I  attempt  no  estimate  of  the  character  of  Abrp  ham  Lincoln.  I  am 
too  near  him  in  time.  There  must  be  the  perspective  of  many  years 
before  his  goodness,  his  greatness,  and  his  influence  upon  the  world  can 
be  justly  and  fully  comprehended.  Analysis,  eulogy,  and  comparison 
thus  far  have  failed  to  portray  the  true  lineaments  of  this  matchless 
man.  Like  the  snow-clad  summit  of  the  loftiest  mountain,  gleaming  in 
its  distinctive  grandeur,  shall  he  shine  with  stainless  whiteness  and  eter- 
nal glory ! 
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Wright,  Rebecca,  446. 

Yates,  GoTernor,  277. 

ZoLLicoFFiR,  Felix,  General,  284,  291. 


THE  END. 


INTERESTING  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS. 


HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE :  Bound  Volumes  for  1884  and  1887.  Profusely  Dlus- 
trated.  Illunilnated  Cloth,  $3  50  each.  Volume  XIII.  (for  1892)  ready  about  No- 
vember 20th.     The  other  volutnes  are  out  of  stock. 

THE  "BOY  TRAVELLERS''  SERIES.  By  Thomas  W.  Knox.  Copiously  iUustrated. 
Square  Svo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $3  00  per  volume.     Volumes  sold  separately. 


Adventures  of  Two  Youths — 

In  Central  Europe. 

In  Northern  Europe. 

In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

In  Mexico. 

In  Australasia. 

Ox  THE  Congo. 


In  the  Russian  Empire. 
In  South  America. 
In  Central  Africa. 
In  Egypt  and  Palestine. 
In  Cetlon  and  India. 
In  Siam  and  Java. 


In  Japan  and  China. 

HUNTING  ADVENTURES  ON  LAND  AND  SEA     By  Thomas  W.  Knox.     Two  Vol- 
umes.     Copiously  Illustrated.     Square  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $2  50  each.     The  vol- 
umes sold  separately.     Each  volume  complete  in  itself. 
The  Young  Nimrods  in  North  America.   |   The  Young  Nimrods  Around  the  World. 

BY  CHARLES  CARLETON  COFFIN.  Hlustrated.  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  ^  00  each. 
Volumes  sold  separately. 

The  Story  of  Liberty. — Old  Times  in  the  Colonies. — The  Boys  of  '76  (A  History  of  the 
Battles  of  the  Revolution). — Building  the  Nation. — Drum-bkat  of  the  Nation. — Marching 
to  Victory. — Redeeming  the  Republic. — Freedom  Triumphant.  (The  last  four  volumes  form 
a  History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebel  lioa 

Just  Ready  •  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

CITY  BOYS  IN  THE  WOODS;  or,  A  Trapping  Venture  in  Maine.  By  Hknry  P. 
Wells.     Profusely  Illustrated.     Square  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $2  50. 

FLY-RODS  AND  FLY-TACKLE.  Suggestions  as  to  their  Manufacture  and  Use.  By 
Henry  P.  Wells.     Illustrated.     Square  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  |2  50. 

THE  AMERICAN  SALMON-FISHERMAN.  By  Hexuy  P.  Wells.  Hlustrated.  Square 
Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  00. 

COUNTRY  COUSINS.  By  Ernest  Ingersoll.  Illustrated.  Square  8vo,  Cloth,  Or- 
namental, $2  50. 

FRIENDS  WORTH  KNOWING.  Glimpses  of  American  Natural  History.  By  Ernest 
Ingersoll.     Illustrated.     Square  16mo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  00. 

CAMP  LIFE  IN  THE  WOODS,  AND  THE  TRICKS  OF  TRAPPING  AND  TRAP 
MAKING.     Written  and  Illustrated  by  W.  Hamilton  Gibson.     16mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

THE  STARTLING  EXPLOITS  OF  DR.  J.  B.  QUrtiS.  From  the  French  of  Paul 
CLEifeRE.  By  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey  and  Mr.  John  Lilule.  Profusely  Hlustrated. 
Crown  8vo,  Extra  Cloth,  $1  75. 


Interesting  Books  for  Boys, 


HOWARD   PYLE'S   WORKS. 

Men  op  Iron.     Illustrated  by  the  Author.     8vo,  Cloth,  Oraamental,  $2  00. 

A  Modern  Aladdin.     An  Extravaganza.    Illustrated  by  the  Author.     Post  8?o,  Cloth, 

Ornamental,  $1  26. 
The  Wonder  Clock  ;  or,  Four-and-Twenty  Marvellous  Tales :  being  One  for  each  Hour  of 

the  Day.    160  Drawings  by  the  Author.    Embellished  with  Verses  by  Katharine  Ftle. 

Large  8to,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $3  00. 
Pepper  and  Salt  ;  or,  Seasoning  for  Toung  Folk.     Profusely  Illustrated  by  the  Author. 

4to,  Cloth,  Illuminated,  $2  00. 
The  Rose  of  Paradise.     A  Story  of  Adventure.     Illustrated  by  the  Author.     Post  8vo, 
Cloth,  $1  25. 

"HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE"  SERIES.      Illustrated.      Square  16mo,  Cloth,  Orna- 
mental, $1  00  per  volume. 

The  Adventures  op  Jimmy  Brown.  Written  by  Himself,  and  Edited  by  W.  L.  Alden. — 
The  Cruise  of  the  Canoe  Club.  The  Cruise  of  the  **  Ghost"  The  Moral  Pirates.  The 
New  Robinson  Crusoe.  By  W.  L.  Alden. — Toby  Tyler;  or.  Ten  Weeks  with  a  Circus* 
Mr.  Stubbs's  Brother:  A  Sequel  to  "Toby  Tyler."  Tim  and  Tip;  or.  The  Adventures  op 
A  Boy  and  a  Dog.  Left  Behind  ;  or,  Ten  Days  a  Newsboy.  Raising  the  "  Pearl."  Silent 
Pete.  By  James  Otis. — The  Story  of  Music  and  Musicians.  Jo's  Opportunity.  Rolf 
House.  Mildred's  Bargain,  and  Other  Stories.  Nan.  The  Colonel's  Money.  The 
Household  of  Glen  Holly.  By  Lucy  C.  Lillie. — The  Four  Macnicols.  By  William 
Black. — The  Lost  City  ;  or.  The  Boy  Explorers  in  Central  Asia.  Into  Unknown  Seas. 
By  David  Ker. — The  Talking  Leaves.  An  Indian  Story.  Two  Arrows  :  A  Story  of  Red 
and  White.  The  Red  Mustang.  By  W.  0.  Stoddard. — Who  Was  Paul  Grayson  ?  By 
John  Habberton,  Author  of  "  Helen's  Babie8."^PRiNCE  Lazybones,  and  Other  Stories.  By 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Hays. — The  Ice  Queen.  By  Ernest  Lvgersoll. — Wakulla:  A  Story  op  Ad- 
venture IN  Florida.  The  Flamingo  Feather.  Derrick  Sterling.  Chrystal,  Jack  k  Co., 
AND  Delta  Bixry.  Dorymates.  By  C.  K.  Munroe. — Strange  Stories  from  History.  By 
George  Cary  Egoleston. — Uncle  Peter's  Trust.  By  George  B.  Perry. — Captain  Polly. 
By  Sophie  Swett. 

"HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE"  (NEW)  SERIES.     lUustratod.     Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Or- 
nameutal,  |I  25  per  volume. 

A  Boy's  Town.  By  W  D.  Howells. — Campmates. — Canoemates.  By  Kirk  Hunroe. — 
Phil  and  the  Baby,  and  False  Witness.  By  Lucy  C.  Lillie. — Flying^-  Hill  Farm.  By 
Sophie  Swett.— Diego  Pinzon.  By  J  R.  Coryell.— Young  Lucrktia,  and  Other  Stories. 
By  Mary  E.  Wilkins. — The  Moon  Prince.    By  R  K.  Munkittrick. 

SAMUEL  SMILES'S   WORKS. 

Self-Help — Character. — Thrift — Duty. — Men  of  Invention  and  Industry. — Life  and 
Labor,  or.  Characteristics  of  Men  of  Industry,  Culture,  and  Genius.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  00 
each.    Jasmin  .  Barber,  Poet,  Philanthropist      12mo,  Cloth,  $1  26 

Round  the  World.  Including  a  Residence  in  Victoria,  and  a  Journey  by  Rail  across  North 
America.  By  a  Boy.  Edited  by  Samuel  Smiles. — Life  of  a  Scotch  Naturalist  :  Thomas 
Edward,  Associate  of  the  Linnopan  Society. — Robert  Dick,  Baker  of  Thurso  ,  Geologist  and 
Botanist.  James  Nasmttu,  Engineer.  An  Autobiography.  Edited  by  Samuel  Smiles. 
Illustrated.     Timo,  Cloth,  $1  50  each. 

Thk  Lives  of  the  Stephensons.  Comprising,  also,  a  History  of  the  Invention  and  Intro- 
duction of  the  Railway  Locomotive.     Illustrated.     8vo,  Cloth,  $3  00 


ruBLisHED    BY    HARPER   cl'   BROTHERS,  New  York. 

•  IIa&peb  &  Bbotubbs  will  send  any  of  the  above  works  by  maiU  postage  prepaid^  to  any  part  qf  the  ITnited 
States,  Canada^  or  Mexieo^  on  receipt  of  the  price* 


